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ON THE UTILITY OF PERIODICAL UTERATUR] 

"Talk Lo^c with acquaintance that you have^ 

And practise Rhetoric in your common talk; 

Music and Poetry, uae to quicken, you ; 

The Mathematics, and the Metaphysics : 

Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you ; 

No profit grows where is no pleasure ta'en :— 

In brief air, study what you most affect." 

TamiTig qf the Shrew, 

Not more necessary is the courtesy of ceremony, upon the 1 
tion of a stranger to a new society, than is the wholesome 
introduction, upon the first appearance of a new candidate for ] 
It is true, that, upon' either occasion, there may be a portion c 
quetry, and a more than fair share of mental satisfaction in 
etich, that he is worthy of all the laud and praise which may fal 
though neither will show so much want of tact, as to appropri 
pliments which good-breeding is ever ready to bestow. Yet is t 
of great utility to both, as well as to society in general. For in 
the stranger feels himself called upon to use his best exertion 
make good impressions on those around him, and to do credit t 
who have brought him into the circle ; and the latter feels hin 
to substantiate, to the best of his abiUty, the pretensions he 1 
and the claims which he prefers to public favor. 

Here, however, the similitude ends ; — for the world has no 
upon a stranger to make himself amiable, agreeable, or useful, 
discountenance that which they do not approve, — but they cam 
as a free agent. The literary man is very dififerently situated ; 
self, stepped forth and courted notoriety, and he is bound to sati 
ral query. He cannot be ignorant that it is in obscurity only, i 
there is freedom from assault ; that, from such a stat^ he voluntai 
he offers himself as a mark for every shaft that may be fairly 
levelled at him, and he must abide the issue without flinching* 

Vol. L 1 
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S On the Utility of Periodical Literature. 

On the other hand, the world has a right to inquire,^particularly in the 
present state of literature, and when periodicals of such rarious classes and 
pretensions are ushered continually to the public view, — what can have in- 
duced or encouraged a fresh candidate to enter the arena, or what benefit 
can ensue to any party, from travelling in a path beaten hard and trackless by 
80 many feet, and where the fruit on all sides is already gathered so carefully? 
Is there anything, in the species of literature here brought to notice, that can 
do more than beguile an hour of relaxation ; or if even there be, is the happy 
discovery of additional benefits only now effected ? Are mankind to derive 
advantages, or to find amusements, of a superior nature to those, which 
have yet fallen to their lot, and is this to prove the honored vehicle for their 
dissemination? Has the new adventurer had the becoming fear before his 
eyes, of possible failure in his enterprise, and of falling— as thousands before 
him have fallen — into the abyss of things — into blank oblivion ; — or has the 
demon of conceit possessed him, and excited him to expose the poverty 
of his soul? In short, to what does the work pretend, and how axe its pre- 
tensions to be supported? 

Not only does all this fall within the scope of a reasonable inquiry, as 
concerning one party, but the other is bound to give a full and satisfisictory 
reply to it ; and in doing so, it will not be sufficient to prove care, industry, 
or even skill in the execution, unless to these can be added tOility in the 
design. All the world now profess to be Utilitarians ; recreation itself must 
have information to recommend it ^ and, in the intellectual state of society 
at which we have arrived, it becomes a duty imperative on the literary ca- 
terer, not only to dress and serve up his viands with propriety and taste, but 
to select also such as shall be at once attractive and wholesome, so that, 
whilst they refresh, they may likewise strengthen the recipient. The an- 
swer, therefore, to such an inquiry, is of no small difficulty, and to make it 
complete and satisfactory, it will be well to consider the nature of periodi- 
cal literature, and the effects which it is capable of producing on the state 
of mankind. 

Near the middle of the nineteenth century, we may venture to assert that 
there are few things which have a more direct tendency to enlighten the 
general mind, and to refine the sentiments of the general community, than 
the species of literature which is known under the title of Periodical. Its 
U8e is of a peculiar nature ; consisting, not so much, in the quantity of in- 
formation which it directly communicates upon any given subject, though 
even that is incidentally both extensive and important — ^as in awakening, 
by the general views which it takes of a great variety of subjects, a salutary 
curiosity and desire, which can only be satisfied by continual additions to 
the knowledge ahready possessed ; and, by pointing out, in most cases, the 
sources from whence such additional knowledge may be derived. From 
its very title, implying a great diversity of subject-matter, and from its form, 
jhowing the necessity either of condensation, or of outline, in treating upon 

portant facts ; yet, on either ground, affording points of rest to general 
ters, whose attention will not bear to be too long on the stretch, and sup- 
plying heads or hints for further consideration, to such as desire to search 
more thoroughly. 

Now, to be deeply conversant in classic or scientific learning, requires 
continual study and painful investigation } besides which the mind of each 
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On the Utility of Periodical Idterature. 3 

indiyidual must be occupied in the inyestigation of few subjects only : for 
experience has shown, that there are but few minds competent to the grasp 
of a great variety of information. The labor also, of such inquiries as are 
essential to the true character of a man of letters, is found to be intense to 
a degree greatly beyond that of any bodily exertions, and far more exhaust- 
ing to the system. In fact, those only, to whom the acquisition of literary 
knowledge is on its own account attractive, are sufficiently incited to per- 
severe in its pursuit. Nay, it is notorious that, even with such an incentive, 
too many are true but for a time, and after moderate acquirements will sit 
down — not contented — ^but mentally exhausted. 

Philosophical and literary inquiries indeed, the instructors as well as the 
students in the public seminaries,— all those, in short, who are distinguished 
as the niuminati of society, possess not only the moral courage, but also 
the anxious wish, to pore over the contents of prodigious tomes, and long 
treatises, on the various branches of literature, science, or art, which are 
given to the world, according to the varied taste or pursuit of each indivi- 
dual; but, with the exception of such persons, how few among the great 
family of the world can endure the formidable appearance of such an ob- 
ject as an abstruse volume, or a book dedicated to one subject only, in which 
mere amusement has no share, without shrinking I Or if their resolution 
should be screwed so high as to produce a determination to wade through 
such a matter, how coldly and indifferently do they bend their faculties to 
the task? With what difficulty do they condemn themselves to a severe 
examination of any subject, probably dry and uninteresting in its detailB, 
however important in its objects ? The mind that has not been schooled 
to this rigid abstraction by a systematic course of education, and by early 
and constant habits of mental self-government, is apt to recoil from such 
engagement ; and if the will be free, and the agent be altogether exempt 
from the necessity of pursuing such an investigation, he will, in all proba- 
bility fly the occupation in disgust. Among the great mass of society it will 
not be going too far to affirm, that works of pure amusement are the only 
works of extended length which meet with persevering attention; and, 
although we hear on all sides of "the reading world," and "the reading 
public" — it is to be feared that to dissipate rather than to improve the hours, 
is the principal object. But modem novelists insert "sketches of society," 
"characteristic sketches," "historical sketches," "satirical, political, theolo- 
gical, &c. d^ sketches," and thus, though the passion of the m^on be 
only for the fable, the narrative, the incidents, the catastrophe-^-or at best 
eonfining themselves to that which pleases the imagination, without press* 
ing heavily on the judgment, they 

**Lay the flattering unction to their soule," 
that they are adding prodigiously to their knowledge and wisdom, and that 
in all this they are still UtUiUmane. 

In fact, the operations of the body and of the mind, — of physical and of 
moral conduct, are observed to keep upon a continual parallel ; and it must 
be evident that, in both cases, an invariable discipline must be enforced, if 
we hope for beneficial results either to ourselves or to the community. 
Voluntary labor however, in either case, is seldom incuired, and then only 
by such as reflection has previously and deeply convinced of its advantages. 

With regard to physical exertions, we hear it constantly asserted, with 
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4 On the VtilUy of Periodical Literature. 

equal gravity and truth, that labor is actually necessary to human health 
and happiness ; that Divine Providence has made it an indispensable obli* 
gation in our nature ; that the poor must labor for food, and the rich for an 
appetite ; that, without it, the earth would soon cease to produce her in- 
crease, and population itself would decline; that "chaos would come 
again," and famine and destruction stalk over the earth. All very sound 
philosophy, this, in the abstract ; but apply it to practice, and each person 
will remove the onus from himself, and prove its truth as applied to his 
neighbor. In short, it too frequently happens, that where affluence givea 
leisure, leisure produces indolence ; and, worse than all, indolence produces 
reasons for inaction. Thus is disease and debility produced and dissemi- 
nated, to the general injury of society. 

Even such is the history of mental exertion ; mankind will endeavor to 
acquire wisdom and knowledge, as the means of procuring riches, honorsi 
or advancement in station* Some few will do so for &me. All this is 
based in self. But how few are they who seek wisdom for herself alone I 
How few contemplate the glories of creation, the wonders of science, the 
fascinations of literature and the arts, with a view to increase their thank- 
fulness to the '' Giver of all good and perfect gifts," to the increase of His 
glory, or to the pure and earnest desire of contributing to the welfare of 
their fellow-men ! How apt are the learned, themselves, to talk of the 
labors of science, and of the halcyon days for which they all hope, when 
they shall be enabled to repose themselves in 'lettered easel" How 
anxiously do the greater part of them look for the hour, when they may 
relax from their labors and enjoy their " otium cum dignhate I" 

It appears then, that knowledge is seldom laboriously sought for her own 
sake only. Yet, knowledge is useful to aU mankind. This is an univer- 
sally adiaitted fact. Every species of active exertion and enterprise in this 
busy world has its basis in some theory ; and, if we except the lowest and 
most grovelling of mankind, there are none but what have some degree of 
desire to know the theory upon which (^ration is built. That degree is 
generally found to rise in intensity and propriety, in proportion to the afflu- 
ence, and comparative refinement in the habits, of the parties ; and though 
the great bulk of society do not lay claim to the character of men of letters, 
yet, there is a prevailing desire through every grade, to acquire information 
and useful knowledge ; arising from a sense of the now generally admitted 
truth, that knowledge is power. 

If, therefore, elaborate treatises and dry disquisitions are so repulsive to 
the general taste, we have two questions for consideration, of no slight 
importance to our moral cultivation. First, what is the most useftd know- 
ledge for the great mass of society? And, secondly, what is the most 
probable and satisfactory method of spreading it abroad? AU cannot have 
the advantages of academical discipline and nourishment,— all cannot be 
devoted to learning and philosophy in after-life. The avocations and 
duties of human beings aie as manifold as the innumerable links in the 
chain of htunan existence. How multifarious are the engagements which 
occupy the public cares! How numerous are the classes^-beside those 
whose duties are professedly of a grave and abstruse nature*-who are of 
equal importance in the great body of society ! Persons whose employ- 
ments are as necessary towards the well-being of the whole, as are those 
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On the Utility of Periodical LiteraJture. 6 

of the eradite bodies who, by a proper sense of deference, hare been placed 
in the foreground of these considerations. The merchant, the soldier, the 
mariner, the agriculturist, the artisan, the laborer, are all essential to the 
public weal ; and, in truth, mankind could not endure to have any of these 
distinctions annihilated* In that beautiM though complicated edifice called 
society, how admirably do the various pieces fit and dove-tail together! « 
Not a part could be withdrawn from the whole, without causing an unsightly 
and distressing gap ; not an atom could be deranged or disabled, without 
shaking the lo% fabric to its base. 

Yet how small a portion of the human family are the professors of divi- 
nity, law, philosophy, physic, and abstract literature, — as compared with the 
numbers that form its remaining descriptions ! Still the latter, though they 
may not have had the same advantages, in the cultivation of letters and 
science at the seats of learning, have, nevertheless, intellect capable of the 
greatest expansion, hearts susceptible of the most delicate sensations, and 
feelings capable of the utmost refinement. Surely such hearts, minds, and 
feelings, are not to be left altogether uncultivated or neglected, merely be- 
cause they cannot receive, or have not received, the regular scientifical pre- 
paration ! Surely such beings are not to remain dependent or passive in all 
that relates to the operations of the mind, nor to be left without that portion 
of polish and improvement which is attainable by all, and which in the 
secret soul is wished by all— because they have not graduated I It would 
be appalling to think that the pursuits of literature, the refinements of thought, 
the excursions of fancy, the accuracy of demonstration— are to be interdicted 
from the approach of all but the happy few, whose inclinations and circum- 
stances have led them into the groves of the academy ; and that the bulk of 
our fellow-citizens, including thousands and thousands of valuable members 
of society, should find the book of knowledge to them a sealed book, unless 
it be read within the walls of a college I 

The PERIODICAL publication oflFers the assistance which would be rejected 
in any other foim. To the reader who has no other object in the perusal 
than that of learning how to square his life and actions to the rules of mo- 
rality, integrity, and upright conduct,— a.moral essay, if written by a faith- 
ful observer of human nature, who is at the samedme capable of making 
judicious reflections and applications, will be always acceptable. From 
the compendious form it will not be likely to weary the attention ;— from 
the terse style in which it should ever be clothed, it will generally prove 
attractive ;— and from its cessation and recurrence at stated intervals, it will 
aflford seasonable time for consideration, yet allowing opportunity to relax 
from earnest thought. How many are there, who, though they would 
shrink from the bare idea of entering upon the investigation of the human 
mind as a theory ;— to whom the powerftd but abstruse considerations of a 
Locke, a Stewart, or a Reid, would be irksome if not unintelligible ;— or 
worse stiD, who would frequently conclude those splendid effusions to be 
but the dreams of schoolmen— would find beauties in a practical discussion 
of any one principle, where the observations are all drawn from without, 
and the labor of mental analization is spared or unknown. 

There is another branch in periodical collections which may be suitable 
to the moralist, no less than to the classical or the general reader,^namely, 
the department of Poetry. Eternal shame be to the man, who shall dis- 
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6 On the Utility of Periodical Literature. 

grace the muse or the page, with verse that can be characterized either as 
profane or licentious ! No pretensions of wit, no aspirations of genius, no 
splendor of imagery, no power of description, can make amends for the in- 
jury done to public morals, nor for the shock given to correct feelings, by 
bringing verse of such a character before the public eye. But wide and long 
experience has shown us that it is possible for Poetry to ascend to the 
heights of sublimity, — to throw around the brightest flashes of wit, and the 
most lively sallies of fancy, — to melt the soul with the accents of pathos, — 
to correct the judgment, and to improve the heart, — in short to delight the 
imagination without shocking a solitary principle. The world, in fact, is 
not so bad, as to debar us irom entertainment without subjecting us to the 
danger of demoralization. Bards of chastened sentiments, as well as mag- 
nificent conceptions, are ever to be found ; and will the more be found, in 
proportion as their lucubrations find due encouragement; — and the poetic 
strain, no less than the moral essay, will tend to rectify the errors of our 
nature, and fit us continually for h^her and better aspirations. And what 
greater encouragement — ^what higher reward — would the poet or the mo- 
ralist require, than to hear his sentiments uttered from every good man's 
mouth, and to find his principles adopted as the rule of every good man's 
conduct ? 

But there is yet another department of periodical literature of great prac- 
tical utility, and it afiects every class of readers ; its lessons being instruc- 
tive to all mankind, — and its teaching, that of example. — The department 
of Biography. Never does a great or distinguished man depart firom his 
earthly labors, without creating a feeling of deep anxiety, and of strong 
curiosity to know more intimately the amount and nature of his public ac- 
tions, the particulars of his private life and dispositions, the extent of his 
advantages and opportunities, the height of his fame, the number and cha- 
racter of his friends, as well as of his detractors, and the influence which 
all these have had upon the surrounding world. Biography, therefore, well 
selected, forms a very important part of the editorial duty, in publications 
of this class. If it be true, as has been often said, that " history is philoso- 
phy teaching by example," much more truly may it be asserted of Biogra- 
phy. The historian relates the acts of nations,— of masses of people, or 
occasionally of individuals in the course of public events. It is rarely that 
the true springs of action can be developed by the historical writer, who is 
frequently placed at a distance of time, place, and circumstance, from the 
subject of his pen \ — who must come to his conclusions through conflicting 
testimony ;— and who is frequently thrown very far out of the truth in these 
conclusions, either from the bias of the authorities on which he most re- 
lies—for politics and state affairs are proverbially a mystery,— or else from 
his own political prejudices, than which nothing is more likely to warp the 
judgment and induce a wrong coloring. The biographer on the contrary, 
has no such difficulties to contend with. He works on a narrower scale, 
and can more directly arrive at all his principal facts. He has access pro- 
bably, to the family records and traditions,— he learns the early impressions 
of his subject, — he traces him from infancy to manhood,— watches him 
through his general intercourse with society,— views him through all the 
actions which have rendered him celebrated, — compares him through his 
written documents, epistolary correspondence, and familiar converse,— studies 
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lum through and through to the hour of his demise, and presents him a 
powerful lesson to survivors. 

In brief, then, it may be said, that the three departments which have now 
been touched upon, are calculated to operate with great and salutary influ- 
ence upon a well directed and reflecting mind. Moral Essays may conect 
the principles, good Poetry may soften the asperities of our nature, and 
Biography may stimulate our actions. 

Accounts of enterprising travellers, in foreign and strange regions, or of 
intelligent residents in places remote from our own firesides, obtain as they 
deserve, a powerful attraction over every class of readers. The details of 
communications from such persons can rarely be given in a periodical 
work, yet it is incumbent upon the directors of such a work to give them a 
fair share in their pages, and to throw as much of interest, and as great a 
light upon the subjects, as shall induce a more intimate acquaintance with 
them. Such works are the foundation of many a splendid project, — many 
a speculation replete with advantages to science as well as to commerce, 
springs from casual hints undesignedly dropped in the course of general 
description ; and accounts of this kind are sometimes doubly useful — both 
in what they communicate immediately, and in the further discoveries to 
which they lead the way. They may be termed the pioneers of science, 
marshalling the road, and clearing it of impediments, an office equally diffi- 
cult and serviceable, whether in the path of war or of wisdom. 

Of the great mass of readers, there are some few who judge for them- 
selves of the value of a publication ; but by far the greater part are con- 
tented to take upon trust the opinions of others. This, though sometimes 
arising from indolence of application, or individual diffidence in the sound- 
ness of conclusions, — is not always so. Many have not the leisure neces- 
sary for the inspection of a variety of works, on subjects, which may yet 
be interesting to them, and who may also be desirous of knowing the 
characters of such as are presented, in order to direct choice to greater 
advantage. Accordingly careful criticisms, from time to time, of any 
works of general interest, are always found useful and acceptable. But, 
unfortunately, there is no species of writing which presents more or 
greater abuses of intellectual power than that of criticism. It is lamenta- 
bly notorious, that, to serve party purposes,— to gratify party spleen, — from 
sheer envy and malice, — and sometimes from sheer ignorance, — a work is 
written up, or written down, without regard to the merits of the author, or 
to the interests of the community. Nay, worse, for sordid lucre, a book 
may be praised or condemned, entirely independent of its deserts, and solely 
to reap the paltry wages of a prostituted pen. Writers of this description 
compose the hornbile genua of literature, and they tend materially to de- 
preciate the character of honest upright criticism. The conscientious re- 
viewer, on the other hand, is not anxious to discover faults, nor does he 
desire to magnify beauties. His sole object is to examine dispassionately 
the real merits of the work, according to the tests of usefulness and skill, 
and, in reporting such examination, he feels himself bound to speak agreeably 
to his best judgment, of its general scope, tendency and execution ; whilst, 
at the same time, he omits not to point out its prominent excellencies and 
defects. Verbal criticism is also useful, though the mere verbal critic is 
one of the most contemptible of carpers. Reviews, therefore, are a general 
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convenience ;— to the ignorant they give infonnation ; to the diffident they 
impart confidence ; to the indolent they afford relief 5 to those who want 
leisure they give summary accounts; and, to all, they give opportunity of 
e<Hnparing their own judgment with that of the critic. 

The subjects of criticism and poetry would, however, be left but imper- 
fectly considered, if one species more of each were not touched upon, which, 
in a work that aspires to be a standard, must fotm very important features. 
The former consists of critiques on books in the foreign Tfiodem languages, 
and the latter, of occasional translations from any of the most distinguished, 
or, from the classic authors of antiquity. 

The advantages to the general reading public, from the former of these 
two, must be obvious ; for books, in foreign languages, not being gefneraUy 
accessible, can be enjoyed but by comparatively few; and, therefore, an 
analysis of the general bearings and scope of any such works, with the 
heads of the arguments, .strictures on the style, and extracts from parts 
deemed most interesting, wiU be likely to prove attractive to all, and stimu- 
lative to many. How delightful to imagine, that we can hold familiar 
converse with aU the civilized of the earth ; that we can avail ourselves of 
their wisdom, without the cavils of aigumentation; that we can acknow- 
ledge the superiority of their reasoning, without compromising the dignity 
on which human nature is so apt to plume itself, or, wounding the self- 
love, which is the most tender of feelings ! That we can view the senti- 
ments of the wisest among all nations, dictated under the influence of other 
media than those of our own ; and, by comparison and reflection, be still 
making nearer and nearer advances to truth. 

With respect to the latter, — Poesy, — sweet Poesy ! So exquisite are her 
charms, that without her the world would be a desert. The enchantress 
that moulds and turns every heart, that excites and allays every passion, 
that rules and controls every feeling, that developes and acts on every prin- 
ciple, that incites to the noblest deeds, and wins from the direst intentions ! 
Can we love her too much,— can her influence be too powerful ? True, the 
flights of the muse, in her maturity, cannot transcend the sublime heights 
tovirhich she rose, in the prime of her pristine vigor, when fancy yet was 
young, and when all around was new. Still she fails not ! She emulates 
jier early days, and though she eifteeds not in loftiness, she has become 
more expansive-^more comprehensive. Ages have not impaired her 
strength, but experience has poised her wing. Her excursions, therefore, 
in whatever regions they may be, arrest the regards, — her song, in what- 
ever language it may be uttered, must be sweet to the ear, and grateful to 
the heart ! — Esto perpetua ! 

From the inquirer after the practical results of science, every report of a 
new discovery or invention, elicits a powerful interest. The merchant and 
the manufacturer feel their prosperity strongly linked with the improve- 
ments in machinery, and the progress of practical philosophy. The tena- 
•city of bodies, the friction of metals, the power of steam, inventions in 
mechanics — are matters to which all mankind are feelingly alive, because 
to all mankind they are mediately or immediately important Hence, in- 
deed, are all the additional comforts and conveniences enjoyed by the 
world at the present day, above those of our forefathers ; and hence, the 
countries which formerly afforded a scanty subsistence to a few thousands. 
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or perhaps hundreds, now support in affluence and ease, as many m iHic H M. 
Commerce, and the division of labor, have done all this ; therefore, in a 
commercial country,— and every nation is gradually becomiug so— hofw ob- 
viously may we remark, that inquiries after philosophical and mechanical 
discovery are both general and earnest. The well conducted magazine 
will furnish food for such an appetite, in quantity and quality calculated to 
please and to stimulate. A report of a superior invention, that diminishes 
human labor, and adds to human convenience, immediately awakens curio- 
sity ; a detail of its principle and structure excites admiration ; the bene- 
ficial effect of its operations gratifies taste or harmonizes with economy $ 
and lastly, the relation not unfrequently leads to farther improvement. 
Hence are important events brought about, to and by practical men, who 
would probably have turned away, with cold indifference, from a rigid 
treatise upon the theory of mechanics, or experimental philosophy. Ab- 
stract ideas have rarely charms for the bttsy part of mankind. 

There is yet another description of general readers for whom the pages 
^ of a periodical work must be opened ; a class, thought by some to be the 
most numerous of the reading part of society, and consisting of those who 
take up a book for mere amusement and relaxation. Persons who are 
chiefly engaged in active life, who have neither leisure nor inclination for 
speculation or deep research in literature, and whose object is rather to 
divert their ideas from too much attention to worldly afi&irs, and to unbend 
a little from the prevailing desire of worldly advancement, must have wri- 
tings of a different stamp from any which have yet been described. For 
such readers in particular, though to all they may be occasionally welcamCf 
works of fiction may be presented, of a nature calculated to be useful, 
while they aspire only to amuse. A well written tale, intended to ilhift- 
trate a master-passion, the vicissitudes of human life, human fiicolties, 
follies, virtues, and excellencies, introductions of by-gone customs and har 
bits, in short, man himself, in alto relievo, has found favorable acceptation 
in every class of society ; and its advantages have this peculiarity, that, we 
commonly see in the tale, only a pleasing or interesting narrative, wrought 
up with skill and producing a touching catastrophe, — we imagine ourselves 
only gratified with the amusement, whilst unconsciously we imbibe an 
important lesson, not unfrequently operating, though insensibly to ourselves, 
upon our future conduct. 

Thus then, it will probably be conceded, periodical literature is acting a 
prominent part in the drama of human life. In all its stages it affords relief 
and relaxation, in many it gives new motives to exertion, fresh zeal in action, 
fresh strength in principle. It is generally found, when well conducted, to 
exceed its pretensions ; for the ostensible end of a magazine is commonly 
limited to the desire of contributing to rational amusement, and seldom 
goes farther than to hope that it may be not altogether devoid of informa- 
tion. 

But, as yet, nothing has been said of the claims which works of this kind 
may have to the patronage of the learned. These form a body that must 
be approached with veneration, and touched with respect. To men who 
labor indefatigably in the intellectual vineyard, who patiently turn over 
every stone that lies in the path of wisdom, who, with unwearied patience, 
**0»er books consume the midnight oil"— 
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the sketches, or the sammaries contained in the papers of a magazine < 
conununicate but small infonnaticm. Men who are hand and glore with 
literature and science, from the earliest ages to their own day, might be 
expected to turn away with contempt from that which professes to be little 
more than an olla podrida. But such is not the case. The man of letters 
is not so apt to despise that which purposes at once to amuse and to edify* 
In the midst of his more profound lucubrations he is aware that, as poor 
Richard says, " constant dripping wears away stones," and that the progress 
of refinement, and the spread of improvement, are not effected only by hard 
study oy«r abstruse theories, but are greatly accelerated by the quiet influ- 
ence of occasicxial light and elegant reading, and by the imperceptible but 
certain melicNration of the heart and manners resulting from such employ- 
ment He is aware also, that aspiring talent can, in such an atmosphere, 
pluoae its untried wings, and can here make short excursions, preparatory to 
more lofty flights; and that obscure and modest merit can here mingle 
safely with more established reputation. From the " loopholes of retreat" 
ke can view, through this medium, the conflicting opinions, as well as the 
progressive advances, of mankind ; he can smile at occasional absurdities, 
and he can enjoy a happy point or discovery. The review or the magazine 
is also an index to such a man. He thus discovers how others are occu- 
pied, without being disturbed in his own speculations ; he reads with satis- 
faction, of the approved productions of others, and applies himself to such 
as harmonize with his own researches, without being obliged to waste his 
precious hours in wading through matters which afford him neither interest 
nor concern. If, together with learning and judgment, he possess affluence 
or worldly influence, — and together with these, kind feelings and generous 
principles, — ^where shall he seek for deserving objects of his liberal patron- 
age, more assuredly, than among the retired but enlightened writers, who 
occasionally delight the understanding or the taste through the pages of a 
periodical. It is the literary bazaar, where each brings his modicum for the 
public delectation, and where no one dare bring nmch, for fear the commo- 
dity should remain upon his hands. 

The only descriptions of readers who cannot, or at least who ought not 
to look for the gratification of their prevailing tastes in the perusal of such 
wjrke CL8 these are, the party politician, and the polemical disputant. A 
publication which is put forth ostensibly for the purposes of cultivating 
peace, general information, and the harmonies of our nature, should never 
lend itself to disputations which too frequently divide man from man, — 
which are, through all their course, replete with bickerings and animosi- 
ties, — and which seldom answer any other end, than to strengthen and 
confirm the opinions already entertained on either side of the question. 
Not that we would be thought to deprecate discussion of this kind : it is 
the place and not the subject^ which is unsuitable ; for the brevity with 
which such matters must necessarily be handled here, would, in fact, pre- 
clude argument, and leave little room for anything but invective and vita- 
peration^a species of language neither instructive nor entertaining. All 
that can here be done for the quidnunc, is to present him with a brief sum- 
mary of public events in all places with which we have the relations of 
affinity, amity, or commerce ; but we would spare ourselves the mortifica- 
tion of having our opinions condemned, and spare his patience the test of 
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TtiSAding those with which he cannot coincide, by avoiding the expresftioa 
of opinion altogether, on political subjects, and contenting ourselves with 
the bare recital of facts, as honestly and as truly as our means will permit. 
The controversialist also, must be contented, to find critical chastisements 
directed only against flagrant derelictions from those general and establish- 
ed principles, which are common to every denomination of conscientioos 
^Christians, or against feeble execution or incompetency, in the performance 
of the task which is self-imposed. In this determination, we repel before- 
band, the possible charge of luke-waimness. Zeal and enthusiasm are 
▼ery different qualities ; and the former may consist with confining its ex- 
pression to the proper time and place, while the latter obtrudes itself every 
where, without waiting for either ceremony or welcome. 

A magazine, however, would not be complete, which should omit firom 
the number of its articles a passing notice of the state of the Fine Arts, and 
of whatever is connected with them. It would, indeed, be a gross neglect 
of a public caterer's duty, to forget or to pass by so delightful a dessert, as 
that afforded through such means. The pencil of the painter, the chisel of 
the sculptor, the strains of the musician, are subjects ever worthy of our 
best attention ; nor should that epitome of all mankind, and the exhibitor 
of their passions, the actor, pass unnoticed. Each in his way does honor 
to human nature, and all tend to elevate our ideas, dignify our feelings, 
«nd furnish us with rational and even noble subjects of reflection. The 
public, therefore, are all interested in their prosperity, and in that of the several 
«t8, which may ever be termed a moral thermometer, as t^ey invariably 
flourish or decay precisely in the degree of moral refinement or degradation* 
After all, therefore, a well regulated periodical may be made to possess 
strong claims to public patronage and encouragement. So far from usurp- 
ing the place of more grave and important writings, and frittering away the 
subjects upon which it touches^ so far is it from being what prejudiced or 
shallow persons have sometimes termed it " a thing of shreds and patches,** 
that it may be — ^we trust it is already, proved to be highly conducive to the 
cause of literature and science. No one believes that he can learn all that 
18 to be learnt on an abstruse matter, in the pages of a magazine; it is 
never considered as more than either a synopsis or a condensation of a sub- 
ject, in science, or an opinion of the merits of a work, in criticism. The 
most important objects, or the greatest beauties, of the writing, are dis- 
played to the best advantage, and an incentive is given to fiurther inquiry 
and investigation on the part of those whose inclinations or circumstances 
lead that way. By its brevity and its variety, it enables the reader to pause 
at short stages ; and it must be a dreary route indeed, in which the traveller 
«an find neither firuit nor flowers to regale him, nor prospect to delight him, 
from the time he gets into the saddle until he alights at the next ii^ 

But the crowning point, if it he presmned for a moment that there is a 
fair share of ability and industry, in the conduct of a work of this kind, is 
the integrity of purpose, and the undeviating resolution to hold the balance 
even, which should actuate every movement of its proprietors. Not only 
should political and controversial party be utterly excluded from their 
scheme, but party of every kind. Unfortunately in the often tr^ed case of 
Practice v. Theory, literary jealousies have been found as vindictive as 
those which originate in more vulgar minds. It should be matter of con- 
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slant care and watchfulness, to avoid a fault, against which we are all 
ready to inveigh, and to endeavor by courtesy of language, as well as by 
amenity of disposition, to render pointless the saying with which censors 
are too frequently greeted — 

«* Physician, heal thyself!" 
That the conductors of the American Monthly Magazine will at all times 
aet up to ihe opinions here put forth, time only can show; that they are 
actuated by the sincere intention of so doing, may perhaps be evinced by 
their voluntarily promulgating rules of conduct, by which they must submit 
to be tried. Infallibility is not the attribute of mortals, and they are far 
from arrogating to themselves pretensions approaching to the term. Pas- 
sion and prejudice will break out in an unguarded moment, even over the 
most watchful. The failings incidental to humanity, they feel assured will 
be pardoned in them, by the reflecting part of society, and for the opinions 
of the rest, they feel a perfect indifference. In rectitude of purpose they 
now address themselves to the task, being assured that whatever may be 
the particular bias at the commencement of an undertaking, the public judg- 
ment is always correct in the end. 



SONNET.— On the Destruction op Genoa. 
From the Italian of GiovambaUata Pastorini. 

Mv glorious Genoa, if with tearless eye 
Deformed and spoiled thy glorious corpse I see, 
No want of filial love their founts can dry, 
But every sigh rebellious seems to thee. 

With pride I view thy towers, though fallen, free- 
Trophies of counsel and of constancy — 
And turned where'er my steps, or gaze, may be, 
I meet thy valor in extremity. 

More dear— than e'en defeat— hath victory cost 
Thy foes, by pangs more deeply vengeful torn — 
For thou didst see, not feel thy empire lost— 
Hence in thy fate hath Freedom nought to mourn, 
But more to kiss thy shattered walls, and boast 
Ruin ye freely met, but Slavebt ne'er have borne. 
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Buonaparte's Voyage to Sc Helena, comprising the Diary of Rfcar Admiral Sir GaOBaa 
CocKDUBN, during his passage from Efngland to St Helena, in 1816. From the ori- 
ginal manuscript in the handwriting of his private secretary, (pp. 124.) Boston. Lilly, 
Wait & Ca, 1833. 

When will the incidents, relating to the life of the most extraordinary 
man that ever lived, either in ancient or modem days, be summed up? 
Or when will the interest which his name continually excites, have reached 
its acme 1 Eighteen years have elapsed since his political existence was 
brought to a close, after a career more brilliant than one man ever before 
achieved ; and twelve years have gone over our heads since his mortal re- 
mains were gathered to their parent earth, after an incarceration and a series 
of insults, disgraceful to the character of enlightened Europe that planned 
them, — ten times disgraceful to the state which inflicted them. Yet vainly 
did the powers on the other side of the Atlantic suppose that, by placing 
such a man on a lonely island, far from the scenes of his exploits, and out 
of the sight of those, who had so long and so frequently withered at his 
frown, — they could cause him to be forgotten, and hope that by-gone follies 
and enormities might be restored in peace, — that legitimacy, the watch- 
word of drivellers, might again become the paramount principle among the 
nations, and that they might once more become the great ones of the earth. 
Vainly they expected to silence that universal voice, which called to man- 
kind, no longer to remain supine under the despotism and bigotry of sensual 
and besotted monarchs, who deemed their subjects an inheritance, and their 
own rights divine, because for a series of generations their authority had 
not been disputed. The man who had swayed the destinies of the old 
world, had at last surrendered himself to their power. To become his 
nmrderers in direct act exceeded even the resolution that a mob of kings 
could assume ; but they would drive him back to obscurity, cause his name 
to perish, and let spleen within and cruelty without, work their way upon 
him. 

They drive him into obscurity ! The fiat of all the assembled princes of 
the earth could not dim the splendor of the roof that covered Napoleon ! 
The coruscations by which he had surrounded himself shone far and wide, 
and the rock of St. Helena became the gaze of the whole earth. They 
cause his name to perish ! It is imperishable, as the rock on which he 
rests. The annals of Europe attest the magnitude of his public acts, in 
terms which cannot be erased ; his fame was wafted on the four winds of 
heaven whilst he remained in power; and no sooner was he dragged to the 
vainly imagined obscurity in the remotest part of the ocean, than myriads 
started forth to trace his life, and to perpetuate that fame by a more exten- 
sive medium than the reading of state papers. Generals, admirals, conr- 
tiers, ladies,— the philosopher in the closet, the merchant at his desk, minis- 
ters of state, and menials, princesses of the blood, and waiting women ;— who- 
soever could produce an anecdote of Buonaparte in addition to the common 
stock,— be the matter ever so trivial, be the time ever so remote, — deemed 
himself capable of doing the public good service, and contributed his mite 
of information with an air of infinite complacency, as one who had been a 
' public benefactor. 

The publication before us does not profess to be of a higher character 
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than that which we have just described. It pretends to be no more than a 
few casual remarks, made during a voyage of a few weeks, from the British 
Channel to the Island of St. Helena, for the purpose of eonveying the illus- 
trious captive to his prison, his tortures, and his grave. Oh ! Better fiii that 
he had died at Elba, or had fallen at Waterloo ; nay, rather that the Hoty 
Aluance had dispatched him, after a mock trial and a show of justicey 
than thus to extract patience and life by drops, under the galling sensation 
that he had found malignity where he had looked for magnanimity, and 
that where " national honor" is most strongly mouthed, he had perceived 
<<all is not gold that glitters !" 

Of the present work we may fairly complain of the poverty, whether we 
consider its matter or its manner; and we feel somewhat at a loss to de- 
scribe accurately our opinions upon it, as a veracious transcript. On the 
one hand it contains the recital of a great variety of circumstances which 
have not the slightest improbability, though few are important; and on the 
other hand, we think neither the remarks themselves, nor the style in which 
they are clothed, are or can be the language of Sir G. Cockbum. The 
language is anyUiing but seamanlike, and Admiral Cockbum is a thorough- 
bred and thorough-going seamen. The remarks are frequently puerile, and 
sometimes petulant, faults, of which from all we have heard of Cockbum 
he was entirely exempt. As a public officer, ordered by his country upon 
a service which must be disagreeable to every man of delicate feelings, he 
obeyed his orders vrith reluctance, but he did only his duty ; and even Na- 
poleon acquits him of such deportment as is implied in the preface of this 
book, that he viewed his prisoner and his actions " with much the same 
feeling that would induce the keeper of the Tower Menagerie to note down 
the peculiar habits of any new and extraordinary animal intrusted to his 
care." The dialogue is also too abraptly introduced. Considering the 
tenns on which he was brought on board the Northumberland, the rank he 
had sustained in the world for such a length of time, the studied indignity 
that was thrown upon him every time he was addressed, and his well 
known peculiar dislike to the naval profession generally, we can hardly 
bring ourselves to the belief that he was so like a bottle of ripe Cham- 
paigne, with its cork flying out, to discharge the contents of his bosom on 
all around him. The anxiety, throughout, to show the details up as con- 
versations, proves too much; the continual "I told him," and ''he told 
me," with which the work is interlarded, renders its authenticity somewhat 
doubtfol in its very face. It does not ring troe ; it is like the man disco- 
vered to be no Athenian^ by speaking the Attic dialect in a manner too 
rigidly correct. 

The mode by which the book has found its way to the public notice, is 
also a little remarkable. The account in the title page and preface,— we 
beg the publishers' pardon — ^appears to us somewhat apocryphal. The 
original manuscript of Sir G. Cockbum, either would not be, or ought 
not to be, in the possession of his private secretary for eighteen years after 
the event on which it treats ; but granting it to be so, and to be discovered 
after the secretary's decease, we surmise that the first person to whom they 
would be presented, would be the admiral himself, particularly as they are 
presumed to be written by him in thefirat person. There is nothing con- 
tained in the diary offensive to either the principles or the feelings of any 
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human being in England, unless the casual mention of Mr. Gpldsmith may 
be thought so, therefore the intimation of the impropriety or impolicy of its 
publication there, is worse than ridiculous. 

Yei there is internal evidence that such conversations, or a least remarks, 
may have fallen from Napoleon ; but they have travelled through various 
hands ; and are, far more probably, collections of gossip, picked up at St. 
Helena by some mercantile resident there, than details of conversations 
between the greatest man in the world, and a distinguished British officer. 
There runs throughout, a vein of feeling, which denotes a person more con- 
versant in the fate of dollars, than of empires ; and a deficiency of gram- 
matical knowledge, of which if Sir G. Cockbum was not ashamed, at least 
his secretary ought to have been. 

It is not firom reading such works as this " Diary,'' that farther intimacy 
with the '' where-abouts"^ of such a man as Napoleon can be obtained. 
The grand page of Modem History for forty years, is but the biography of 
that singular man. Before his day, hereditary blockheads, or heads of 
worse character, were the rulers of states, which had submitted, from cen- 
tury to century, to take as guides for their conduct, and as regulators of their 
poUtieal movements, men who had not a second idea beyond the thought 
of their own, or their family aggrandizement; and who considered the 
great bulk of mankind as but instruments subservient to that all important 
end. — So true is it that man is the creature of habit ; — though conscious of 
mental vigor equal to that of others called their superiors, — though equally 
conscious of bodily and numerical strength far greater than those, — though 
writhing under grievance, and groaning under tyranny, — it is not until they 
are goaded to madness by extremity of insult, or roused to the vindication 
of their rights by the voice of undaunted patriotism, that mankind think of 
eiamining the texture of their bonds, hallowed by lapse of time, and ren- 
dered familiar by constant wearing. Buonaparte found the world of poli- 
ties a chaos ; his master-spirit moved the discordant elements, and gradually 
restored order, ught, and splendor to his country. His aspiring mind could 
not repose with a partial re-animation ; he undertook to organize anew 
the powers of government which over the face of all Europe had become 
paralyzed. The example of France had spread its influence in greater or 
less degree through all the continent, and it was he who fed and nourished 
the flame which has since attained to an almost universal blaze. True it 
is, that the cause which animated the breast of Napoleon, was not a spark 
of so holy a fire as that which kindled the soul of Washington ; nor did he 
close the career of his exploits with the calm philosophical elevation of that 
heaven-bom liberator. There was leaven of earth and of earthly feelings 
in the bosom of the one, from which the patriotic, the — dare we say — im- 
maculate heart of the other, was free. Yet it is small deterioration of the 
one, to say only that he was unequal to the other. The voice of ambition 
has ever been found captivating, the acts of successful ambition have ever 
been found dazzling, heroes have proclaimed deceptive reasonings to otheil, 
until they have deceived even themselves ; but only one Cincinnatns and 
cue Washington, have obeyed their country's call, to deliver it firom the 
yoke of oppression, and then retired, with the admiration of a world, to the 
tranquillity of domestic life. Even the former of these two characters is 
problematical, whilst of the latter, we have blessed and daily proofl 
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If Napoleon, however, failed to reach that point of excellence, to which 
one man only has attained,— if he had not the moral courage to withdraw 
from the temptations of power, and from the plans of ambition, it cannot 
be denied that he wielded the one, and executed the other, with address 
and advantage to the empire over which he presided. He was the idol of 
his subjects, and he did not abuse the veneration with which he was be- 
held. He was the idol of his soldiery, and he taught them to be all but 
invincible. In war he introduced tactics and strategy such as amazed the 
pupils of the old school, and confounded all their calculations. He foster- 
ed merit wherever it was found, distributing honors with unsparing but 
judicious hand, yet using a discipline not inferior to that of the RomanB in 
their hardiest days; and thus making the whole army but parts of one stu- 
pendous machine. In peace, he studied to restore man to his true dignity. 
No longer were the multitude to remain as serfs to an enervated and igno- 
rant noblesse ; no longer were the dronish priesthood of an over-gorged 
church to fatten on the spoils of the exhausted laborer ; no longer was the 
gate of preferment in honorable pursuits to be shut against all but such as 
could show sixteen quarterings on their escutcheon. The nobility of merit 
became the only honor that could now pass current, a nobility which any 
one had the chance to attain. As a legislator, see the " Code Napoleon f 
as an engineer, visit the Pass of the Simplon ; as a politician without, see 
his confederations and alliances ; as a politician within, see the state of the 
French Government under " The Empire." 

But the plague-spot was upon him. He had not hereditary right to 
support him. The legitimates, forgetting or ignorant, that kings are made 
for men, and not men for kings, put their ban upon him* The man who 
eould assert that the people are the origin of power, and that for tftecr 
weal only, have kings a voice potential, was not likely to be long a peace- 
ful associate vrith autocrats and Modem Caesars. They destroyed him ! 
He is gone — his hope, his progeny, is gone! Yet he still lives in the 
events to which he gave birth. His prophetic soul saw the straggles which 
all Europe would make ere long, for the assertion of their rights, as men 
bcHrn free and equal ; he announced it with the latest breath of his strug- 
gling life, and behold the truth of his predictions, in the state of that conti- 
nent at this hour! 

And what must be the feelings of our own countrymen, on viewing this 
state of affidrs 1 Do we not know that it was from hence the Promethian 
torch was lighted, which was to cause a fire that cannot be quenched ? 
Was not the first germ of liberty in Europe carried there by the chivahons 
assertors of our own independence ? By patriotic Frenchmen who had the 
magnanimity to approve our cause in the New World, and the courage to 
maintain our principle in the old ? It should, therefore, be matter of honest 
exultation that the liberty for which our fathers freely bled, which they 
. earned, through distress and danger unexampled in the history of warfare, 
^hich they enjoy at this day, and which they trust forever to uphdd,— has 
at length found its way to the land of our ancestors, and that thus we render 
Co them the rights of paternity. 

To return to the '^ Diary ;" though we can by no means award it the 
meed of praise, either for its composition, or for the importance of its com- 
munications ; though we have many reasons for doubting its authenticity 
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as the writing or the property of Admiral Gockbnm, yet there is maeh of a 
pleasmg and amamng nature in its pages. The compiler has had access to 
aooTces of information which he might have turned to better account, and 
he might even have had more ingenuity in inventing for it an origuiu 
Bat eirery thing that treats on such a subject, makes its way through all 
obstacles. Whilst the memory of the father is yet green in oar recoUee- 
tions, ere the worid have had time to subdue their feelings, upon the re- 
flection of his fate, the son is also cut short in his earthly career. That 
son, upon whom many a veteran of Marengo, or of Lodi, has tamed the 
eye of hope and expectation,— >that son who was to emulate the greatness 
of his sire,— nipped, like the untimely bud, before a laurel has been gathered 
to his brows, before he could try the temper of his sword. The book will 
therefore be read, and we wish it should, if it were only to keep fresh the 
reminiscences which vpU, however, never be utterly erased. 

The Ba<maparte family have some peculiar claims on our sympathy. 
Many of them have found a home on our shores, a shelter from political 
storms. As a nation we feel the distinction a compliment; it is a tacit 
admission, that here peace and security abide; whatever Uie reports of 
autocracy and Intimacy may announce, of the factious dispositions and 
torbalent ambition of that family ; we are bound to admit, that in oar states 
they have always been found peaceful citizens, enlightened scholars, good 
men. The greatest of that, or of any other family, wished though vainly, 
to make its the companions of his retreat, and notwithstanding the prophe- 
tic tirades of his enemies, notwithstanding the ambitious spirit we faiew 
him to possess, we should have welcomed him without a fear, to the land 
where alone all men are equal. 



TH£ FOUNTAIN-HEAD.— An Ambodots. 



Tbb ancestors of ascertain noble Scottish Duke were of the Roman Ca- 
tholic persuasion, and the family continued so until a comparatively recent 
period. The following curious anecdote is related of the last Catiiolic 
head of the family, and the circumstance is believed by many to have been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about the change in his religions opinions. 

The nobkman in question,* possessed very extensive estates in the nor- 
them part of Scotland ; the management of which was intrusted chiefly to 
the care of varioos stewards, or as they are there called, factors; notwidi- 
standing which, he resided upon them personally, the greater part of his 
time, and was considered on all hands as a liberal gentleman and a kind 
landlord. A tenant of his, who indeed might be called a sort of retainer,— 
as his foie&then had lived during several generations on the land,— onfiw- 
tonately, through inadvertence and ignorance, broke one of the covenants 
of his tack or lease, of no importance in itself, yet sufficient to entitle the 

* Said to be the ancestor, probably the grandfather, of the present Duke of Gordon. 
Vol. I. 3 
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landlord to eject the occupant. Upon being infonned of the mjiy^jifif he 
had committed, and of the fatal consequences that might ensue to himself 
and family, he repaired to one of the *^ factors," and without attempting to 
palliate the offence, save that it was unconsciously done, he begged the 
steward's good offices at the castle, that he might hare his lease renewed 
at a small fine. The steward being either rigorous in his duty, or having 
another to serve, declined to interfere, and bade the poor man prepare to 
abide the issue of Ms indiscretion. Sorely dismayed, but not in utter de- 
qMur, he tried another, and another factor, but still received the same kind 
of answer. Half frantic at his ill success, but detennined not to yield to 
his fate whilst there was the least glimmering of hope, he resolved at length 
to apply personally to the noble peer. He repaired to the castle, humbly 
requested an audience, which was kindly granted. The poor man told his 
honest tale without a gloss or an attempt at excuse ; he merely urged that 
he was poor and with a large family ; that the broken clause was one of 
which he did not even know the existence ; that he had besought in vain 
the favor, from the factors^ of its being represented to their principal ; and 
that to be turned out from the place where he was bom, with all his family, 
would be utter ruin to them, and heart-breaking to himself. The benevo- 
lent nobleman rejoiced the desponding farmer's heart, by infonooing him 
that he should remain, and should sustain no injury; and being struck 
with the shrewdness of some of his remarks, he directed that he should 
receive refreshment, after which he wished to have some farther converse 
with him. 

With renovated spirits he joined his landlord again, who, being curious 
to draw out the sentiments of this poor but shrewd man, shewed him all 
parts of the castle within and without. Among other places, they went 
into his chapel, which was beautifully enriched, with windows of stained 
glass and other ornaments usual in the Catholic churches. Upon the far- 
mer's asking what were the figures in the paintings, and on the windows^ 
he was informed that they represented the blessed saints and martyrs of 
the church. ^* Aweel," said the farmer, '^ and what for an't please your 
lordship are sae mony o' them put i' ae place." The peer replied, '^that 
they were intended to quicken the spirit of devotion in religious breasts, 
and that they were intercessors at the throne of Divine Grace, for sinnen 
on earth, who appealed through them." The honest Scotchman sighed 
and shook his head; which the nobleman perceiving, demanded what 
moved him. " Ah, my gude lord," replied he, '^ it doesna belaag to the 
likes o' me, to meddle or mak in sic like matters." Being howevw ^S^^ 
at length the man replied, " aweel my lord, I canna but think that a' these 
saunts i^your lordship's chapel, are, sae to speak, a wee like your ain factors. 
I got nae gude frae nane o' them, but a blessed help when I cam to the 
fountain-head ; an' if it please your lorddiip, I eanna but think that there's 
as muckle chance o' a gracious reply frae the Lord above, himsel,. as ye'U 
get through a' the saunts i' the calendar." The noble peer, it is said, was 
so struck with this apposite remark, that he immediately turned his thoughts 
seriously to the examination of the faith he was professing, which ended in 
lus renunciation of its tenets, and adopting the principles of the reformed 
church. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S FAREWELL, 

AHD 

MONSIEUR ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE'S REPLY. 



Thc year, which has so lately completed its circle, and which is hence- 
forth to be considered but as a component atom of a by-gone eternity, has 
been more than commonly fatal to the great and distingiiished of the lite- 
rary world. Death has been busy among the mightiest names of earth, 
ChampoUion, Curier, Qoethe, Scott, are gone ''quo pius ^neas, quo direa 
Tullus et Ancus" and have left no riral, no successor behind them. There 
is scarcely a department of science which will not fisel their loss ; nay more, 
there is scarcely a being, of any nation or tongue under heaven, capable of 
enjoying the pleasures of literature, who will be insensible, not merely to 
grief for them, but to sorrow for himself— sorrow that the genius which 
has so often charmed his leisure, or soothed his cares, shall never address 
itself to his spirit again. That the hands, which have contributed so hugely 
to the amusement, the improvement, the welfieure of his kind, are now fSor 
ever wrapt ''in cdd obstruction's apa&y.^ 

They were all great, all unrivalled in their several branches of literataiSi 
and they have left behind vast claims on the gmtitnde, and immense con- 
tributions to the knowledge, of posterity. It is with the last alone that we 
have now to do. He was not only more our own-^-as being a writer of oar 
own language, and a painter of scenes more interesting to our own imme- 
diate feelings — ^but he was a far more general favorite, a far more universal 
bene&ctor. Thousands, who probably never heard of the others, have 
revelled in the efiusions of his genius, and will long feel a blank in the 
round of their enjoyments, aye ! and miss, from the circle of their affec- 
tions, a friend — almost a kkisman — ^in Walter Scott. 

Few, we imagine, of our readers are unacquainted with the brief and 
touching Farewell, by which the veteran concluded his latest labor. This 
Farewell, which will be found in the last pages of Count Robert of Paris, 
called forth from a liying poet of France, perhaps the most popular, in our 
opinion the most inspired, of his countrymen, a reply so beautiful, both in 
feelings and imagery, that we have thought it advisable, at a moment when 
so general a feeling has been excited with regard to the illustrious dead, to 
present to our readers the original R«ply, accompanied by a translation into 
our own tongue, as Iheral, as we think compatible with the nature and 
idicHns of the languages. 

It will immediately be perceived that the lines were written previously to 
the death of the poet ; we nevertheless trust that, although the golden bowl 
has since been broken, and the silver cord loosened, our bumble tribute of 
admiration and regret boj not come so late, as to be considered imcalled 
for or irrelevant 
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REPONSE AUX ADIEUX DE SIR WALTER SCOTT A SES LECTBITRS. 
PAR A. DE LAMARTINE. 



Au premier mille, h^lasl de mon pdlerinage, 
Temps oiji le cceur tout neuf voit tout ik son image, 
Ot I'&me de aeize ans, yierge de pasaionB^ 
Demande k I'univeni aes mille 6motion8^ 
Le aoir d'un jour de fllte, au golfe de VeniBe, 
Seul, errant aana objet dans ma barque ind6ciw^ 
Je mivaifl^ maia de loin, sur la mer, un bateau 
Dont les concerts flottanta ae r6pandaient aur I'eau ; 
Voguant de cap en cap, nageant de crique en crique. 
La barque balan^ant aa briae de muaique, 
Elevait, abaiaaait, modulait eea aecordii 
Que Ponde palpitante emportait k aea borda, 
Et aelon que la plage 6tait aourde ou aonore, 
Mourait comme un aoupir dea mera qui a^gvapore, 
Ou dans lea antrea creuz r^veillant mille (choa 
Elan^ait juaqu'au ciel la fanfare dea flota ; 
Et moi, pench^ aur I'onde, et Poreille tendue, 
Retenant aur lea flota la rame auapendue, 
Je frgmtaaaia de perdre un aeul de cea aeeenti^ 
Et le vent d'harmonie enivrait toua mea aena. 



0*6tait un couple heureuz d'amanta unia la veille, 
Promenant leur bonheux k I'heure oil tout aommeille, 
Bf^ pour mieux enchanter leura fortunSa momenta^ 
Reapirant Pair du golfe au son dea inatrumenta. 
La fianc^ en jouant avec P^cume blanche 
Qui de P6troit eaquif venait laver la hanche, 
De aon doigt dana la mer laiaaa tomber Panneau, 
Et pour le reaaaiair aon corpa pench6 aur Peau 
Fit incliner le bord aoua la vague qu*il raae ; 
La vague, comme une eau qui aurmonte le vaae, 
Lea couvrit : un aeul cri retentit juaqu'au bord : 
Tout 6tait joie et chant, tout fut silence et mort 

Eh bien I ce que mon ccBur gprouva dana cette heure 
OH le chant a'engloutit dana Phumide demeure, 
Je P^prouve aujourd'hui, chantre m^lodieuz, 
Aujourd*hui que j'entenda lea auprgmea adieux 
De cette chdre voix pendant quinze ana auivie. 
Voluptueux oubli dea peinea de la vie, 
Muaique de Peaprit^ briae dea tempa paaa^a, 
Dont noa aoucia dormanta €taient si bien bercfa ! 
HeurQa de aolitude et de m^Iancolie, 
Heurea dea nuita aana fin que le aommeil oublie, 
Heurea de triate attente, h^laa f qu'il faut tromper, 
Heurea ik la main vide et qu'il faut odcuper, 
Fantomea de Peaprit que Pennui fait folore, 
Videa de la penafo ob le ccBur ae d^yore ! 
Le conteur a fini : vous n'aurez plus aa voix, 
Et le tempa va aur noua peaer de tout aon poidfi. 
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M. DB LAMARTINE'S REPLY TO SIR WALTER SOOTTS 
FAREWELL ADDRESS. 



Iv life's first sunny mile when youth was new — 
While virion hearts their own bright portraits view 
In all around them, firesh to passion's power 
Tet sinless^ gifted with the world's best dower 
Of high emotions— floating lancy-free 
One festive eve o'er Adria's glorious sea 
I traced a bark, which far from pleasure's throag 
Poaled its wild concerts of rejoicing song ; 
From cape to eape, from creek to creek, careering 
Now far, now near, its freight of music steering ; 
Ndw low it breathed, now warbled high and clear 
Its sea-borne numbers to the listener's ear, 
And, as the landscape was attuned around, 
Poiued forth its modulations of rich sound ; 
At times the quavering notes in whispers died 
Blent with the murmurs of the waning tide^ 
At times from echoing caves in loftier strain 
Rang out to heaven the harpings of the main; 
Whilst I, with oar upraised, and ear intent, 
Down to the margin of the waters bent. 
In trembling keenness not a tone to miss 
Which rapt my soul in deep harmonious bliss. 

While all were slumbering round, one joyous pair 
Of wedded lovers wooed ^ midnight air, 
Gliding, to enchant their happy momenu more. 
With lute and song beside the moonlight shore. 
Tlie lady, toying with each snowy flake 
Tliat glanced and bubbled in their fliiry wake, 
Gemmed with her nuptial ring the greedy wave ; 
She stooped to grasp it from the watery grave^ 
And bowed the gunwale to the surges' brim. 
n» sur ge l ike water o'er the goblet's rim- 
Whelm^ them— one cry the cheerless stars beneath— 
All had been mirth and song, all silence was^ and death. 

'Tie thnsl The pangs, which o'er my soul did sweep 
In that dark hour when the remorseless deep 
Clond over them, upon mine heart do swell 
Even now. Great Minstrel, at the last &rewell 
Of thy loved voice, pursued through years of strife- 
Most sweet oblivion of the woes of life— 
A Spirit^s song — A breeze from times gone by, 
Cradling our cares in softest melody ! 
Wikl hours of grie( when Reason's throne doth shake. 
Long hours of night, which sleep doth all forsake. 
Sad hours of watching, which we would deceive. 
Dull hours of tedium, which we must relieve. 
Phantoms, which round the wearied spirit lour, 
Drear voids of thoughts, where man doth still devour 
His heart in silence ! The magician's tale 
In told! Henceforth the charmer's voice must fetl 
To soothe us, and Time's giant weight prevail. 
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Aiati tout a mo tenne^ «t tout eene, et tout t'uae. 
A ce terrible avea notre esprit w refuie, 
NouB croyons en toumant lee feuillets de noe joun 
Que lee peges eane fin en toumeront toujoure; 
Nous croyons que eet arbre au dOme firais et sombre, 
Dont nos jeunes amours cherchent la mousse et I'ombre, 
Sous ses rideaux tendus doit ^temellement 
Balancer le zephyr sur le front de Pamant; 
Nous croyons que ce flot qui court, murmure et brille, 
Et du bateaa berc£ caresae en paiz la quille, 
Doit k jamais briller, murmurer et flotter, 
Et sur sa m^lle 6cume k jamais nous porter ; 
Nous croyons que le livre oii notre Erne se plonge, 
Et oomme en un sommeil nage de songe en songe, 
Ooit dfirouler sans fin cette prose ou oes vers, 
Horizons enchant^s d*un magique univers : 
Mensonges de Pesprit, illusion et ruse 
0ont pour nous retenir ici-bas la vie use ! 
H€la8 1 tout finit vite : encore un peu de temps^ 
L'arbre s^efifemlle, et sdche, et jaunit le printemps^ 
La vague arrive en poudre k son dernier rivage, 
L'Ime % Pennui, le livre i sa demidre pege. 

Mais pourquoi done le tien se ferme-t-il avant 
Que la mort ait ferm^ ton podme vivant, 
Homdre de Phistoire k Pimmense Odyss^ 
Qui, r€pandant si loin ta f^gconde pens^e, 
Sottl^ves les'vieuz jours, leur rends Pftme et le corps, 
<3omme Pombre d*un Dieu qui ranime les morts) 
Ta fibre est plus savante et n'est pas moins sonore. 
Tbs jours n'ont pas atteint Pheure qui d^colore, 
Ton front n*a pas encor perdu ses cheveux gris^ 
Gounmne dont la muse ome ses favorii^ 
Oil, comme dans les pins de ta CSalMonie 
La brise des vieuz jours est pleine d*harmonie. 
Hais^ h£las! le podte est bomme par les sens^ 
Homme par la douleur ! Tu le dis^ tu le sens; 
L'argile p&issable oil tant d'ftme palpite, 
Se Iftponne plus belle et se briee plus vite ; 
Le nectar est divin, mais le vase est mortel ; 
Cest un Dieu dont le poids doit ^eraser Pautel, 
Cost un souffle trop plein du soir ou de Paurore 
Qui fait chanter le vent dans un roseau sonore, 
Mais qui, bris6 du son, le jette au bord de Peau 
Comme un chaume s6ch6 battu sous le fliau ! 
O nfent ! d nature ! d fiBublesse supreme t 
Humiliation pour notre grandeur mftme ! 
Main peaante dont Dieu nous courbe incessamment 
Pour nous pronver sa force et notre abaissement. 
Pour nous dire et redire k jamais qui nous sommes, 
Et pour nous (eraser sous ce honteuz nom dUiommes ! 

Je ne m'€tonne pas que le bronae et Pairain 
GMent leur vie au temps et fcndent sous sa main, 
Que les murs de granit, les colosses de pierre 
De Thdbe et de Memphis fassent de la poussilre, 
Que Baby lone rampe au niveau des dterts^ 
Que le roe de Calpis descende au choc des mers, 
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Thui all dung* endl all wasie avay, all dial 

And the ioul dreads the truth, it would deny ; 

We turn life'a pagee in our gorgeous primes 

And hope to turn them still unharmed by time; 

We hope, the tree, whose mossy arms sun proof 

Shaded our youthliil joys with waving roo^ 

Shall send, from curtains of eternal spring, 

To lover's brows the zephyr's wanton wing; 

We hope, the flood, which murmurs^ flow^ and gleams, 

Cradling our peaceful bark on trancjuil streami^ 

Shall murmur still, and gleam, and flow forever, 

And waft us softly down the gentle river ; 

We hope the book, where once immersed in song, 

From dream to dream our soujs were swept alcm^ 

Shall still roll forth its endless lays unfurled, 

^Hie charmed honzons of a magic world; 

All Fancy's fidsehoods! flattering frauds of hope! 

Chaining to earth our spirit's noble scope I 

All ended— and how brief I— another year, 

Hie tree is leafless— dried— ere springtide, sere^ 

On its last shore the billow bursu in loam, 

Hie book is dosed, the spirit wrapt in gloom. 

But wherefore is trinb closed, before the night 
Of death o^ershades thy living poem's light, 
Historic Homer of a vaster lay, 
Who spreading wide thy soul's creative ray, 
To olden days restorest form and breath— 
A present God, reanimating death? 
Thy vein is tuneful yet, thy lore more sage^ 
lliine hours have felt no blighting touch of age» 
Tliy front is shaded yet with locks of snow, 
The muse's garland for a fovorite's brow, 
Which, like the pines of thine own Scottish land| 
By sweetest gales of ancient days are fonned. 
And yet the Bard is but a man— In wo— 
In feelings— man I This thou dost say— dost know ; 
The fraj^ clay, which so much soul doth warm, 
Is frailest then when iiurest in its form : 
JEarthly the vase though filled with juice divine 1 ' 

The God himself too mighty, rends his shrine : 
The winds, too strong, of mom or dewy eve 
Their heavenly music from the reeds receive.— 
The reeds, which, broken by the sound they gavc» 
Like storm-lost stubble welter on the wave I 
Oh nothingness ! oh Nature ! deepest scorn, 
Humiliation e'en from glory bom I 
Oh heaviest hand of God who bows us still 
To prove our impotence— his raling will- 
To bid us yet again our being scan— 
And crush our dust by the mere name of man I 

I marvel not that bronze and sculptured brass 
Decay, and yield to centuries as they pass; 
That granite walls and stone colossi shake. 
That Thebes and Memphis dusty whirlwinds make, 
That Babylon augmenu the sandy plain. 
That Galpe crumbles to the thundering main. 
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Et que les vent% paieils aiuc denu des bouca avidu^ 
, Ecorcent jour k jour le tronc dea pyramidcB : 

Dea hommes et des jours ouvragea imparfaitgi 
La tempe peut lea ronger, c'eat lui qui lea a faita, 
Leur d^radation n'est paa une mine, 
Et Dieu lea aime autant en sable qu'en colline ; 
Haia qu'un esprit divin, souffle immat^riel 
dui jaillit de Oieu seul comme P6clair du ciel, 
due le temps n'a point fait, que nul climat n'altdre^ 
Qui ne doit rien au feu, rien \ I'onde, \ la terre, 
Qni, plus il a compt6 de aoleila et de jours^ 
Plua il ae aent d'^lan pour a>glancer toujoura^ 
Plua il aent, au torrent de force qui I'enivre, 
Qu'aToir v%gq. pour Phomme eat sa raison de vivre ; 
Qui colore le monde en le r^fl^chissant ; 
Dont la pensfe eat P6tre, et qui crge en pensant; 
Qui, donnant \ aon osuvre un rayon de sa flamme, 
Fait tout aortir de rien, et vivre de aon dme, 
En&ate aivec un mot comme fit J^ova, 
Se Yoit dana ee qu'il fiut, a'applaudit, et dit: Va! 
rPa ni aoir, ni matin, maia chaque jour a'gveille 
Auasi jeune, ausai neuf, aussi Dieu que la veille ; 
Que oet esprit captif dana lea liena du corpa 
Sente en lui tout-i-coup dgfiullir aea resBort% 
Et, comme le mourant qui a'^teint maia qui penae^ 
Meaure It aon cadran aa propre d^cculenoe, 
Qu'il aente Punivera ee d&ober aoua lui, 
Levier divin qui aent manquer le point d'appui, 
Aigle pria du vertige en aon vol aur Pabtme, 
Qui aent Pair a'affitiaaer aoua aon aile et a'abtme. 
Ah I voint le n^ant que je ne comprende paa I 
VbiUk la mort^ phia mort que la mort d'ici-bai^ 
YolVk la veritable et complete mine I 
Auguate et aaim dlbria devant qui je m'indine^ 
VoDi ee qui iyt honte ou ce qui &it frimir, 
06miaaenient que Job oublia de g€mir ! 



Ttni eaprit a portC le poida de ce probltoe ; 
Sain dana un corpa ixxfirme il ae juge lui-m^me ; 
Toa organea vaincua parlent pour t'avertir ; 
Tu sena leur decadence, heureuz de la aentir, 
Heureuz que la raison te prdtant sa lumi^ 
T^arrftte avant la chute au bord de la carridrel 
Eh bien! ne rougia paa au moment de faaaeoir; 
Laiaae un long cr^puacule \ P€clat de ton aoir : 
Notre tiche commence et la tienne eat finie : 
CS'eat \ noua maintenant d*embaumer ton g^nie. 
Ah I ai comme la tien mon g€nie ^tait roi, 
Si je pouvaia d*un mot ^voquer devant toi 
Lea fantOmea divina dont ta plume Igconde 
Dea h6ros^ dea amanta a peupl^ Pautre monde \ 
Lea aitea enchant^a que ta main a d^eritu^ 
Pfeiyaagea vivanta dana la penate terita ; 
Lea noblea sentiments a^ftlevant de tea pagea 
Comme autant de parfiima dea odorantea plagea; 
Et lea hautea vertua que ton art fit germer, 
Et lea sainta dft vouementa que ta voiz fkit aimer ; 
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That windi— like deer which atrip the foreat'a pride- 
fiend flinty atoms from the enduring aide 
Of rock-buih pyramids— vain works of earth : 
Time can destroy them for he ruled their birth ; 
God in their ruin sees nor iaXX nor ahame, 
To him their grandeur, and their dust the aame. 
But that a spark divine, a deathleas soul, 
Which springs from God, as lightnings from the pole— 
Which time produced not, climate cannot sway— 
Which owns no kin to sea, to fire, to clay— 
Which as it counts more sunai, more days survive^ 
StUl for eternity more keenly strivea— 
Which feels the more— as more extends its span — 
It then lives only, when it lives for man— 
Whose dreams o'er Fancy's world new flowers can wreathe— 
Whose thoughts are creaturea^ and whose creatures breathe— 
Which by its own bright radiance can inform 
The airy nothings, which iu soul doth warm— 
Whose word— like God's own fiat — can renew 
Its own foir form, till all its creatures shew 
Their Maker's glory to man's dazzled view. 
Which knows nor mom nor ev&— but hails each light, 
As youngs as new, as Godlike^ as at night— 
That such a soul, while clogged with mouldering clay 
Can feel the springs of life at once give way, 
And— as a mortal who expires yet thinks— 
Measure its own decline the while it sinka^ 
And feel the universe beneath it yield — 
A self-poised lever by no base upheld— 
An eagle, dazzled in hia pride of place, 
Who feels his pinions fiul, and drops through boundless spaoft— 
This is the doom, no mortal mind may scan — 
More death, than aught of death which falls to man— 
The truest ruin— most abhorred blow ! 
Thou grand yet shattered pile, to which we bow, 
Thine is the fiste we dread, yet shame to own, 
The wo of woes which Job forgot to moan. 

Hy mind hath solved this doubt, which could divine 

The souPs extinction from the shell's decline; 

Thy £uling organs did themselves reveal ; 

And thou didst feel the warning— blest to feel I 

Blest^ that thy reason's undiminiahed ray 

B*en on the verge of fate thy courae did stay ! 

Then blush not— as thy glories set— to leave 

A lingering twilight to thy gorgeous eve. 

OuB toils commence— while thiztb have seen their close— 

Ours be the task to gild thy soul's repose— 

Oh that my genius had the kingly sway 

Before thine eyes by magic to display 

The phantom forms — lovers, or warrior-men 

Which peopled worlds from thy prolific pen ; 
The enchanted regions, which thy hand displays, 
The living landscapes^ traced in Fancy's laya^ 
T^ noble thoughts^ which from thy pages rise, 
Like earth-bom perfumes steaming to the skies— 
Hm lofty virtues^ which thy words create, 
llie deep devotional which they consecrate ! 
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Dani un cadre oh ta vie entrer&it tout emigre, 
Je lei ferais jaillir tous devant ta paupidre, 
Je lee concentrerais dans un brillant miroir, 
Et, dani un seul regard, ton (sil pourrait te voir ! 
Semblablee ^ cee feuz, dans la nuit gtemelle, 
Qui viennent saluer la main qui les appelle, 
Je lea ferais passer rayonnants devant toi ; 
Vaste creation qui saluerait son roi ! 
Je les rfeunirais en couronne choisie, 
Dont chaque ileur serait amour et po^sie, 
Et je te forcerai^i toi qui veuz la quitter, 
A respirer ta gloire avant de la jeter. 

Cette gloire sans tache, et ces jours sans nuage, 

N'ont point pour ta mgmoire k dgchirer de page ; 

La main du tendre enfant pent t'ouvir au hasard, 

Sans qu'un mot corrupteur 6tonne son regard, 

Sans que de.tes tableaux la suave d^cence 

Fasse rougir un front couronn^ d'innocence ; 

Sur la table du soir, dans la veill^e admis, 

La famille te compte au nombre des amis, 

Se fie ii ton honneur, et laisse sans scrupulc 

Passer de main en main le livre qui circule ; 

La vierge, en te lisant, qui ralentit son pae^ 

Si sa mdre survient ne te d6robe pas, 

Mais relit au grand jour le passage qu'elle aime, 

Comme en face du Ciel tu P6crivis toi-mSme, 

Et s'endort ausai pure aprds t'avoir ferrn^, 

Mais de grace et d'amour le coeur plus parfum6. 

Un Dieu descend toujours pour d6nouer ton drarae, 

Toujours la Providence y veille et nous proclame 

Cette justice occulte et ce divin ressort 

Qui fait jouer le temps et gouveme le sort ; 

Dans les cent mille aspects de ta gloire infinie 

Cast toujours la raison qui guide ton g6nie. 

Ce n'est pas du desert le cheval indomptg 

IVainant de Ma2eppa le corps ensanglant^, 

Et, eomme le torrent tombant de cime en cime, 

Prteipitant son maitre au trdne ou dans I'abime ; 

Cest le coursier de Job, fier, mais ob^issant, 

Faisant sonner du pied le sol retentissant, 

Se fiant \ ses flancs comme I'aigle k son aile, 

Prfttant sa bouche au freiu et son dos k la selle ; 

Puis^ quand en quatre bonds le desert est franchi, 

Jouant avec le mors que P6cume a blanchi, 

Touchant sans le passer le but qu'on lui d^signe, 

Et sous la main qu'on tend courbant son cou de cygne. 

Voili Phomme, voiU le pontife immortel ! 
PoQtife que Dieu fit pour parfumer I'auiel, 
Pour d6rober au sphinx le mot de la nature, 
Pour jeter son flambeau dans notre nuit obscure, 
Et nous faire ^peler, dans ees divins accents, 
Ct grand livre du sort dont lui scul a le sens. 

Aussi dans ton repos, que ton heureux navire 
Soit pouss« par I'Eurus, ou flattt du Z^phire, 
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Then should tliey flash before thy spirits scan, 

And life*8 wide range a portrait's frame should span* 

(Per one resplendent mirror should they roll, 

Till an eye's glance should comprehend the whole. 

Like meteor fires, which gleam through endless night) 

To meet the hand which beckons forth their light, 

The brilliant crowd before thy face should spring, 

A vast creation to salute their king ! 

One glorious crown should bind the glittering throng, 

Whose every flower should breathe of love and song. 

Till thou, perforce, before the spell did break, 

Shouldst know the glory, which thou wouldst forsake. 

That spotless glory,— those unclouded days, 

Must tear no pages to preserve thy praise ; 

The tenderest infant may thy lays unroll, 

Nor mark one word to taint the purest soul ; 

Nor could thy decent pencil's warmest glow, 

Call forth one blush from Beauty's brow of snow ; 

Admitted to the hearth, thy page at eve 

Domestic circles as a friend receive, 

Trust to thine honor, and without a thought 

Of shame or dread, thy legends send about; 

The maid, who reads, no bashful tremor owna^ 

Nor hides the volume from a mother's frowns. 

But turns her favorite leaves in day's full light. 

As thou didst pen them in heaven's cloudless sight; 

And sinks as purely to her night's repose. 

While with more grace, more love, her bosom glows. 

A God descends thy mysteries to unseal, 

A Providence, which watches to reveal 

That hidden justice, that immortal might. 

Which sports with time, and fate involves in night. 

In all the varied forms thine art hath tried, 

'Tis reason still, whose rays thy genius guide, 

No desart steed unscarred by spur or thong 

Whirling Mazeppa's blood-stained trunk along. 

Hurrying his master, with the whirlwind's breath, 

Or to the throne of power, or pit of death : 

But Job's high courser, who with nostril wide 

Pfeiwing the vale, rejoicing in his pride, 

Untired— as soaring eagles— on the plain 

Yields loin and mouth to rider and to rein ; 

Then, when his winged bounds have swept the course. 

Champs the foam-spotted curb which sways his force. 

Attains^ but ne'er o'ersteps, the destined goal. 

And borws his swanlike crest to mild control. 

Tbou wert the man I Thou the high priest divine ! 

Sent forth by God to consecrate his shrine. 

To rob BoBotia's sphinx of Nature's light, 

And wave the torch through tracts of rayless night, 

Whoee voice to darkling mortals might explain 

That book, whose meanings thou alone could'stgain. 

Whether, in thy repose, by eastern gales 

Thy barque glides on, or zephyr woos thy sails, 
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Et, partottt oik la mer etend wn vaste eein, 

Flotta d'un ciel 2l Pautre auz deux bords du 1 

Ou que ton char, longeant la erdte des montagneii 

Porte en bos ton regard eur noe tildes campagnei, 

Pturtoot o& ton ooil voit du pont de ton vaiaseau 

Le phare ou le elocher lortir du bleu de i'eau, 

Ou le mdle blancfai par lee flots d'une plage 

Etendre en mer un bras de ville ou de village ; 

Ftutout o& ton regard voit au flanc des coteauz 

Pyramider en noir lee tours dee vieux dUUeauz, 

Ou flotter lea vapeuni haleines de noa villee^ 

Ou des plus humbles toits le soir rougir les tuileis 

Tu peuz dire, en ouTrant ton c<Bur ik Pamiti6, 

Ici l*on essuierait la poudre de mon pie, 

Ici dans quelque eoBur mon ftme s'est versfee, 

Car tout un sidole pense et vit de ma pens^ t 

II ne t'a rien manqu6 pour 6galer du front 

Ces noms pour qui le temps n*a plus d'ombre et d'affiront^ 

Ces noms majestueuz que l'6pop6e 6l^ve 

Comme une cime humaine au-deasus de la gi^ve, 

Que d'avoir concentre dans un seul monument 

La puissance et Pefibrt de ton eniantement. 

Mais tout homme a trop peu de jours pour sa pensfo : 

La main s^cbe sur Pceuvre 2l peine commenc^e, 

Notre bras n'atteint pas aussi loin que notre (nil ; 

Soyons done indulgents mdme pour notre orgueil. 

Les monuments complets ne sent pas ceuvre d'homme : 

Un sidcle les conunence, un autre les consomme ; 

Encor ces grands t^moins de notre humanit6 

Accuaent sa faiblesae et aa bri^et€; 

Nous y portons chacun le sable avec la foule ; 

Qu'importe, quand plus tard notre Babel s'^oroule^ 

D^avoir portft nous-mdme Ik ces longs monuments 

L'humble brique caehfo au sein des fondements, 

Ou la pierre aculptle oil notre vain nom vive 1 

Notre nom est n^ant quelque part qu*on I'inserive. 

Spectateur fieitigu^ du grand spectacle humain, 

Tu nous laisses pourtant dans un rude cbemin: 

Les nations n'ont plus ni barde ni proph^te 

Pour enchanter leur route et marcher k leur tSte ; 

Un tremblement de trdne a aeeouS les rois, 

Les chefs comptem par jour et les rdgnes par mois ; 

Le souffle imp^tueux de Phumaine pens^ 

Equinoxe brftlant dont PAme est renvers^ 

Ne permet I personne, et pes mdme en espoir, 

De se tenir debout au sommet du pouvoir, 

Mais poussant tour I tour les plus forts sur la cime, 

Les fhtppe de vertige et les jette k Pabtme ; 

En vain le monde invoque un sauveur, un appui, 

Le temps plus fort que nous nous entraine sous lui : 

Lorsque la mer est basse un enfant la gourmande, 

Mais tout homme est petit qu<nd une (5poque est grande. 

Regarde: citoyens, rois, soldat ou tribun 

Dieu met la main sur tous et n*cn choisit pas un ; 

Et le pouvoir, rapidc et brftlant m€t5orc, 

En tombani sur nos fronts nous juge el nous dfevorc. 
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Where'er vast oeean rolls hie uure plain 
In either hemiephere, on either main— 
Or if thy car cresting the mountain's brow 
Spreads to thy gaze our glowing plains below^- 
Where'er from deck thine eagle eye surveys 
Turret or li^t-honse looming through the haze, 
Or the long reach of some ftir city's pier 
With storm-bleadied roofs amidst the waves career— 
Where'er thou seest some castle's giant gloom 
Frown o^er the woodland's shade, the valleys bloom ;— 
Or firom our towns the vapors heaven*ward stream, 
Or cottage casements to the sunset gleam— 
Here^ as thy heart ezpands, here mayest thou say 
Friends from my feet will wipe the dust away : 
Here hath my spirit power— a century drinks 
Life from my thoughts^ and by my genius thinks. 
Iliere lacks thee nothing^-to exceed in might 
Those names, which time can neither hide nor slight, 
TTiose names majestic, reared by Epic lore. 
Like human pyramids above the shore- 
Save to have piled one monument alone 
With all the powers^ thy thousand toils have shown. 
Man lives too briefly fer his mind's career— 
The work half ended when the life is sere- 
Longer our vision's than our corporal span, 
Tlien be we just, even for the pride of man ! 
Such woiics complete are not the toils of one, 
This age must finish what the last begun } 
l%ese mighty witnesses of mental sway. 
Must witness too^ Life's weakness and decay ; 
With all the throng we labored at the walls ; 
And what avails it^ when our Babel fell^ 
"nial we ourselves to those foundations brought 
Tlie humble stone, on which the pile was wrought, 
The stone, on which our name is graven still 1 
Our name is nothing— write it as you wilL 

Wearied by Life's vast scene thou leav'st us now, 
And rude the path where once our guide wert thou— 
The nations have nor seer, nor bard divine^ 
To enchant their march, and in their van to shine ; 
A thrones convulsion seals a prince's fate— 
RulerB by days, by months do kingdoms dates 
The impetuous ferment of the human soul, 
lliat burning breath, whioh shakes the mind's control, 
Ptemits to none, scarce e'en in hope, the might 
To stand undazaled on Power's topmost height. 
But each, in turn the strongest, rears to bliss, 
Diziies their brains^ and hurls them to the abyss. 
Tile crowd in vain a prop, a savior, craves^ 
Time whirls them on with his resistless waves : 
An infent stems the sea whose tides are low. 
But men are infents to the surge's flow. 
Kings— subjects— soldiers— tribunes— look around— 
GkMl weighs you all, but none are worthy found : 
And Power's red meteor with terrific gloom 
Olaies on your fronts^ to judge you, and consume. 
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C'en'est fnit : la parole a soufflg eur les merg, 

Le chaoB bout et couve un second univers, 

Et pour le genre humain que le sceptre abandonne 

Le salut est dans tous et n'est plus dans personne. 

A Pimmense roulis d*un oc^an nouveau, 

Auz oscillations du ciel et du vaisseau, 

Aux gigantesques ilots qui croulent sur no« tfttes, 

On sent que I'homme aussi double un cap des temp^tes, 

Et passe sous la foudre et sous I'obscuritis 

Le tropique orageux d'une autre humanit6. 

Aussi jamais les flots oil I'^clair se rallume 

N*ont jetfe vers le ciel plus de bruit et d*fecume, 

Dans leurs gouifres brants englouti phis de m&ts, 

Port6 I'homme plus haut pour le lancer plus bas, 

Noy€ plus de fortune et sur plus de rivages 

Pouss^ plus de debris et d'illustres naufrages : 

Tous les royaumes veufs d'hommes-rois sont peupl^s ; 

lis gchangent entre eux leurs mattres exiles. 

J'ai vu Pombre des Stuarts, veuve du triple empire, 

Mendier le soleil et Pair qu'elle respire, 

L'hgritier de P Europe et de NapoKon, 

D^sh^rit^ du monde et dgchu de son nom, 

De peur qu'un si grand nom qui seul tient une histoire 

N'eClt un trop fr^le €cho d'un ei grand son de gloire. 

Et toi-mtme en montant au sommet de tcs tours 
Tu pcux voir le plus grand des debris de nos jouri, 
De leur soleil natal deux plantes orphelines 

Du palais d'Edimbourg couronner les mines ! 

Ah ! lorsque, s'^chappant des fentcs d'un tombcau, 

Cette tige germait sous un rayon plus beau, 

Quand la Prance envoyant ses salves \ PEurope, 

Annon^ait son miracle aux flots de Parth6nope, 

Quand moi-m^me d'un vers prcssg de le b^nir 

Sur un fils du deslin j'invoquais Pavenir, 

Je ne me doutais pas qu'avec tant d'esp^rance 

Le vent de la fortune, hSlas ! jouait d'avance, 

Emportant tant de joie et tant de vcsux dans Pair 

Avec le bruit du bronze et son rapide Eclair, 

Et qu*avant que Penfant put manier ses armcs 

Les bardes sur son sort n'auraient plus que des larmes ! . . . . 

Des larmes 7 non, leur lyre a de plus nobles voix : 

Ah I s'il 6chappe au trdne ^cueil de tant de rois^ 

Si comme un nourrieson qu'on jette \, la lionne 

A la rude infortune tl nourrir Dieu le donne, 

Ce sort ne vaut-il pas les berceaux triomphantsl 

Toujours Pombre d'un trdne est fatale aux enfants, 

Toujoors des Tigellins Phaleine empoisonnge 

Tue avant le printemps les germes de Pannge! 

QuMl grandisse au soleil, k Pair libre, aux autans, 

QuMl lutte sans cuirasse avec Pesprit du temps ; 

De quelque nom qu'amour, haine, ou piti^ le nommc, 

N&nt ou majesty roi proscrit, qu'il soit homme ! 

D'un trdne devorant qu'il ne soit pas jaloux : 

La puissance est au sort, nos vertus sont \, nous. 

Qu'il console ^ lui scul son errantc famillc : 

Plus obscurp. cut la mi it et plus P^toilr y brillc ! 
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'Til done ! — The spirit movea upon the sea, 
Old chaos heaves— Another world shall be — 
And men shall find, as ancient sceptres fall, 
The safety, they despaired in one, from all. 
By the strange swell with which the waters rise, 
The ship's mad plunges, and the wheeling skies, 
We learn, and from the billows' ruffian play, 
That round some stormy cape our course we lay, 
Passing with thunderous crash, and darkness drear, 
An angry uopic to another sphere. 

And never waves illumed by lightnings glare, 
Hurled wilder spray athwart the startled air. 
Whelmed loftier masts beneath their gulfs profound. 
Or from their pitch more victims dashed aground, 
Swallowed more wealth, or on their rockbound coast 
More wrecks sublime of lordliest galleys tost. 
All widowed realms with exiled kings are rife 
Exchanging outcast lords in wanton strife. 
I saw, the Stuart— his triple kingdom reft — 
Beg the poor boon of life his foes had left — 
And young Napoleon — heir to Europe's fame — 
Stripped of his right— The world ! his father's name !~ 
Lest the proud history in that title found, 
Should wake an echo to the parent sound. 

Tliott too— whene'er thy turrets thou dost climb- 
Canst mark the saddest wreck of recent time. 
Two orphan planu which mourn their native earth 
Crowning old Holy rood's deserted hearth. 
Alas ! when greenly budding from the tomb 
Beneath a brighter sun those plants did bloom — 
When — trumpet-tongued — France sent to nations round 
Her stormy pleasure in the cannon's sound — 
When I myself invoked with strains of joy, 
A glorious future for the royal boy — 
Not then I deemed, tht Fortune's wavering air 
Should mock a people's hope, a Father's prayer ; 
All vows dispersing to oblivion dark, 
With thunder's clang, and lightning's rapid spark- 
That-— e'er the boy could manhoods armor bear — 
His bards should lack all tribute— save a tear. 
A tear?— Their lyre shall wake a nobler tone ! 
If he escape, that bane of kings, the throne — 
If €h>d, like babes brute-nurtured in the wild. 
By stem misfortune nerve his chosen child — 
What royal bowers may vie with such a lot? — 
Thrones chill the buds, they shade, but shelter not ; 
And Flattery's plague with pestilential wing, 
Ere summer blights the promise of the spring ! 
Then let him grow, to the free sun, and wind, 
And strive unbucklered with the march of mind. 
Love, pity, hate, may style him as they can, 
Monarch, or Exile — Let him live ▲ man. 
Let him not languish for a thorny crown- 
To have, is Fortune's, to deserve, our own ! 
In kindred hearts he yet may reign supreme. 
Dark is the sky, whose stars most brightly beam ! 
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Et, li comme un timide et fieiible pasBftger 

Que Pon jette i la mer k Pheure du danger, 

La liberty prenant un enfant pour victime, 

Le jette au gouffre ouvert pour refermer PaUme, 

Qu'il y tombe sans peur, qu'il y dorme innooent 

De ce qu'un trdue coQte it recr^pir de sang ; 

Qu'il s'^gale ii eon sort, au plus haut comme au pire ^ 

Qu'il ne se pdae pas, enfant, contre un empire; 

Qu'i Phumanit^ seule il r^signe see droits : 

Jamais le sang du peuple a-t-il sacr€ les roial 

Mais adieu; d*un c<Bur plein Peau d6borde, et j'oublie 

^e ta voile frissonne auz brises d'ltalie, 

Et t'enldve il la scSne o^ s'agite le sort, 

Conune Paile du cygne k la vase du bord. 

y^n^rable vieillard, poursuis ton douz voyage r 

Que le vent du midi d^robe it chaque plage 

L'air vital de ces mers que tu vas respirer; 

Que Poranger s'efieuille afin de t'enivrer; 

Que dans chaque horizon ta paupidre ravie 

Boive avec la lumidre une goutte de vie I 

Si jamais sur ces mers dont le douz souvenir 

Iftoieut comme un coursier qu'un autre entend hennir, 

Mon navire inconnu glissant sous peu de voile 

Venait il rencontrer sous quelque heureuse Itoile 

Le dOme au triple pont qui berce ton repoa^ 

Je jetterais de joie une autre bague auz flots ; 

Bles yeuz contempleraient ton large front d'Homdre, 

Palais des songes d'or, gouffre de la chim^re, 

Oh tout POc^an entre et bouillonne en entrant 

Et d'oJl des flots sans fin sortent en murmurant, 

Chaos oil retentit ta parole profonde 

&t d'oik tu fids jaillir les images du monde; 

J'inclinerais mon front sous ta puissante main 

Qui de joie et de pleurs p^trit le genre humain ; 

J'emporterais dans Poeil la rayonnante image 

D'un de ces hommes-sidcle et qui nomment un ige ; 

Mes Idvres garderaient le sel de tes discourse 

Et je s6parerais ce jour de tous mes joure^ 

Comme au temps oil d'en haut les celestes g^nies, 

Prenant du voyageur les sandales b^nies, 

Marchaient dans nos sentiers ; les voyageurs pieuz 

Dont Papparition avait frappg les yeuz, 

L'oeil encore €bloui du sillon de lumidie, 

Uarquaient du pied la place^ y roulaient une pierre, 

Pour eonserver visible il leurs post&rit^s 

L'heure oil Phomme de Dieu les avait visitCs. 
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And if— as victims to the ocean cast 

For guiltier lives to appease the howling blast— 

A child must suffer for a people's woea 

By Freedom headlong hurled, the gulf to close — 

There fearless let him sink, — ^there sleep unknown,— 

Nor wade through slaughter to a blood-bought throile ! 

But, girt for Fate's extreme of good or ill, 

Weigh not himself against an Empire's will ! 

His rights let him resign for Nature's good — 

Are k^s ennobled by their country's blood 1 

But Cure thee well— my brimming heart doth fail, 

Nor marks the wind, which fluttering in your sail 

Shall waft to shorei^- where Fate doth blindly veer 

Like the vexed wave beneath the swan's career.— 

Qo, Bard revered, thy peaceful course pursue, 

And may each gale, that curls those waters blue, 

Bear health and freshness on Aeir breezy wing ; 

May orange flowers their perfumes round thee fling, 

May every tint, that gilds the evening sky. 

Pour light and life on thine enraptured eye. 

If, on those seas— whose memory stirs my mind, 

Like steeds which hear strange neighings on the wind— 

I^ on those seas^ my barque unknown afax 

Should haply meet— beneath some &voring star— 

The three^lecked pile which cradles thy repose, 

A ring to ocean should my joy disclose. 

On thy broad firont my gaze entranced should dwell,— 

Pftlaoe of golden dreams,— thought's living well,— 

Gulf— to which Fuiey's waves unnumbered throng, 

And issue thence in floods of endless song,— 

Chao»— from which thy voice divine is heard, 

And worlds spring forth at thy creative word. — 

That master hand should bless a pupil's brow, 

That hand, which steeps all hearts in joy or wo. 

Thy form should live engraved on memory's page, 

Thyself an epoch— namer of aa age— 

Thy words my soul should store— That morning's ray 

Should stand an high-tide, and an holiday. 

As— when celestial beings deigned of old. 

In human guise their glories to enfold, 

And walk Earth's ways^— the pilgrim who beheld 

Immortal forms to mortal ken revealed, 

His eyes yet daoled by the unearthly glare, 

Marked the blest spot, and piled memorials there. 

That countless ages might the place record, 

Where men had seen the Spirit, and adored. 

M 
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AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 



" I know you are my eldcBt brother ; and in the gentle condition of blood you should 
80 know me ; the courtesy of nations allows you my better, m that you are the firat 
born ; but the same tradition tsdcea not away my blood, were there twenty brothers be- 
twixt us." 

A» You, Like JR. 

It is matter of much curious speculation, and may be productive of many 
salutary lessons, to take a retrospective view of the strange mutations that 
have taken place in the various nations of the earth ; to trace the rise and 
progress of the people in its different countries, from their state of primitive 
simplicity, or from barbarism, until they attained the plenitude of their 
splendor; and then to note the gradual decline of so large a proportion of 
them, not only from political power and strength, to a condition of subju- 
gation or dependence, but also from wisdom and refinement to degradation 
and moral debasement 

The moral page has always been favorable to that species of philosophy 
which consists in knowing iyn£a $df) and perhaps there is no part of that 
page, which offers more liberal assistance in the acquisition of such know- 
ledge, than that which exhibits the nature of mankind in the vicissitudes to 
which they have been continually exposed and subjected. The reflections 
to which fiiithful considerations on such matters will necessarily give rise^ 
are favorable to the moderation of our pride and exultation in circumstances 
of fancied superiority ; and to hope and encouragement, when we imagine 
the balance of advantages to be at present against us. 

Scarcely in any part of the habitable globe need we look in vain for 

proofs of the truth with which the poet sings, that 

"Earthly things 
Are but the transient pageants of an hour." 

From the earliest ages to our own day, and in every quarter of the world, 
this remark, so humiliating to human pride, so mortifying to human vanity, 
and so superior to human reason, meets us at every step ; and should teach 
us to entertain that brotherly kindness towards all mankind, and to view 
their manners, their acts, and their condition in society, with that benevo- 
lence of aspect which only an honest conviction of its truth can dictate, 
and to which the reflection of the alternate rise and fall that overhang the 
destinies of every people, should ever incite us. 

The subject is not uninteresting even in those periods which may be 
called the infancy of history ; and as it approaches nearer and nearer to- 
wards our times, so does it increase in importance. We find that human 
nature is at all times the same, and that any greater degrees of stability 
have only been the result of occasionally wiser regulations or stricter dis- 
cipline ; yet wherein there has still been found the universal leaven of hu- 
man fallibility ; and however some of the nations of old might hold out, in 
support of their power and instituticxis, they finally had to submit to the 
common fate ; that, namely, of overthrow and submission to barbarians, 
who in turn were destined to shine perhaps for a season, and in turn to 
have their light extinguished by another aspiring jrace. 
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Without dwelling on the accounts which have been handed down to us 
of the Assyrians and Medes, as being too remote from acctirate investiga- 
tion, to be unquestionable on the score of authenticity, — yet whose history 
nust have some foundation in truth — ^itmay be enough to remark, that both 
sacred and profane writers abundantly prove to us, that Assyria was once the 
greatest among the nations, and that now the inhabitants of her plains are 
amongst the most degraded of human beings, exceeded, in moral prostration, 
perhaps by one nation only, upon whom the lights of civilized life have 
at any time fallen, and which must be the subject of farther animadversion 
in the next place. 

It is evident from innumerable proofs, that the Assyrians were far ad- 
vanced over the surrounding countries in civilization, in population, in po- 
licy, and in arts. They made extensive conquests, and although the theory 
of government in those early times might not be near so correct as we 
presume it to be at present, yet it was superior, in their case, to that of their 
contemporaries in generaL They built splendid cities, they performed 
mighty works, they explored deeply into the mysteries of science, they 
overran immense tracts of country, and subjugated nations which at that 
time were esteemed both wise and warlike. All these things they did, — 
and what remains of those magnificent achievements? Not a restige of 
ancient Assyria, or of Assyrian conquests can be found. The very name 
has perished from the nomenclature of modem geography, and hordes of 
barbarians, — ferocious, desperate, and cruel barbarians, of another race and 
name, — now roam over the land of the first great empire of the globe ; to 
. whom the splendid reign of a Semiramis, or the sensual debaucheries of a 
Sardanapalus are equally unknown; whilst the nations subdued by the 
former possessors of the land, are in many cases still existing, and even 
flourishing under their original patronymic. 

A similar, nay, if possible, a worse fate has befallen Egypt Egypt, the 
mother of science and arts, — the nurse of learning, — the inventress or the 
founder of all that was excellent in the learning of antiquity, indeed, of 
much that preserves its original value, and of all that was ingenious in hu- 
man imagination. Egypt to which we owe letters, science, and philosophy ; 
her children, once the most enlightened under heaven, now the most besot- 
ted ;md brutalized of all that own the human lineage. Egypt, that once 
sent forth her armies to conquest and to fame ; that extended her force over 
Asia, and instructed the whole world in her wisdom, is sunk in the very 
mire of ignorance and degradation : literally as well as figuratively ful61- 
ling the prophecy of the patriarch, that "a servant of servants" she should 
become. 

The pride of ancient commerce, Pbgbnicia, situated, as was then well 
believed, in the most &vorable spot of the whole earth for contributing to 
general convenience, and fi^r enriching her own children; whose cities 
were the envy and delight of all the powerful of her day ; whose merchants 
were princes, and whose dwellings were palaces; the emporium of the 
world, which distributed the treasures of every region according to the 
wants and wishes of each; where or what is she now? Has her inter- 
course with all the world given her wisdom to preserve and perpetuate her 
name? Surely commerce opens wide the eyes of men to their own best 
national interests, by «iabling them to know and judge of strength and 
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weakness in human goTemment and policy ! Surely that all-pervading, 
all-powerful motive, self-interest, sharpened by the continual interchange 
with all the earth, would teach them to examine with discretion, and to 
resolve with prudence. Surely the rich and sagacious merchants of Tyre 
and Sidon, would both understand and practise the art which is conceived 
to be the best, in earthly governments, to secure protection to themselves 
and security to their property ! No such thing ! Tyre and Sidon are now 
reduced to miserable villages, despoiled of their splendor, abandoned by 
their trade, — their enterprising citizens are no more, — their country is in the 
hands of the Saracens. The advances in science and discovery, have ren- 
dered their hitherto euTied and enviable situation of comparatively small 
moment, the very art in which she ezceUed, and in which they far surpass- 
ed all the people of their age, has so changed its features and expanded its 
magnitude, as to turn their most astonishing exploits into petty adventures. 
And with Phcsnicia, has disappeared the fairest of her daughters. Carthage 
is no more. She who swept the Mediterranean with her fleets, and ranged 
the western coasts of Europe, — whose valor and whose greatness threw the 
safety of the future mistress of the world into hazard— is no longer to be 
counted among the nations — ^her destruction was threatened and executed 
by a sister republic, but the sentence of "Carthago delenda est" was the 
fiat of a greater power than that of Cato. 

What has been the fate of Greece ? The pride of eloquence, of science, 
and of arts ! Dwell for a moment on fier history ; read in the chapter which 
she presents, the instability of human glory, wisdom, and virtue. From the 
most savage and barbarous of mankind, from even Cymmerian darkness, she 
became the most enlightened, the most polished of all the ancient states. 
Her legislators have been the admiration and the teachers of all afler-ages ; 
the songs of her bards still lift the heart with transport, and attract universal 
regard and imitation ; the voices of her orators still move all hearts, and are 
the models of all who aspire to persuade. The philosophy of her sages — is 
it not taught in every seat of learning — does it not form part, of the educa- 
tion of every thinking man, — has it not been the progenitor of truths, to 
which it coidd never itself attain ? Yet with all these advantages, — with 
a coast nearly all round her, expressly adapted for commerce, and the 
maintenance of fleets,— with a face of country which has ever been found 
favorable to the cultivation of freedom, — which is the natural seat of 
liberty,— with stupendous defiles, her safeguards from the approaches of 
an enemy, as the proudest of her foes had cause to lament,— with the feats 
of her warriors, the wisdom of her senators, the examples of her patriots, 
the remembrance of the countless myriads, who in vain attempted her over- 
throw, and who were themselves^xpelled with utter shame and disgrace,— 
with the knowledge of every sort of art which was then in use, except the 
artofpresarving unanimity among her sons, she fell,— miserably fell. A 
political suicide was her fate, and she gradually sunk into a sensual, and 
contemptible people. For centuries have her children been the skives of 
the turbaned Turk— himself the slave of a lawless despot j— they have 
been made to " drink the bitter cup of misery" to the very dregs. But a 
dormant spark of moral energy remained in a Grecian soul j— it has been 
fanned into a flame, and she is again free from the yoke of an oppressor; 
again she may emulate the days of yore, happy if the lessons of adversity 
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can teach her, that in union only she may expect safety, and a permanent, 
name in the geography of the world, — happy if her citizens will remember 
the days that are past, and adopt as a maxim to be written on the door-posts 
of their houses, and to meet their eyes mider every circumstance of time and 
place, " divide et impera." 

But, above all, what has become of Imperial Rons, — the former mistress 
of the world ? Where is she that, from the smallest, the most contemptible 
of beginnings, — ^from the very refUse of the earth, who were equally hated 
and contemned by their neighbors, — from a band of marauders, with whom 
not even the contemporary barbarians would condescend to mixigle, — she, 
that against every obstacle struggled first into might, and then into do- 
minion? The patriots of the Roman Republic are the theme of every 
tongue,— our children are taught to venerate their names from the moment 
they are able to pronounce them ; — the wisdom of the Romatn institutions 
and laws has been the basis of all the legislation of modem times — not a 
nation of the civilized world but is living under some modification of them. 
Yetj notwithstanding all this, — though the splendor of her conquests, the 
greatness of her power, the wisdom of her policy, the eloquence of her ora- 
tors, the excellence of her writers in every class of literature— have been 
the theme of every pen — the study of every mind — from their own day to 
the present, and will still continue to be so whilst the earth shall endure ; 
where is she, herself? The nursing mother of a sublime progeny,— «he 
has long been the prey of the Scythian, the Goth, the German, — barbarians 
whom she affected to treat with contempt, and left to wander in their track- 
less forests and extensive wastes. Alas ! she became luxurious, — enervated ; a 
long train of brilliant successes had corrupted all the sterner virtues of the 
Roman character; riches, and their attendant sensuality, undid the labors of 
poverty, hardihood and honor. The swarms from the northern hive found 
Rome ready conquered by her vices, and they had little more to do, them to 
enter in and take possession. A monstrous, ovei^rown territory, Like a body 
with disproportioned and incongruous members, bloated with luxury, and 
diseased with intemperance, was at the mercy of any healthy, lively anta- 
gonist that should offer, — ^and she fell — in every direction fell — ^never tonse 
again as Imperiai Home, 

In the mean while, the barbarous conquerors of those great empires began 
to advance, though but slowly, from that ferocious thirst for conquest and 
plunder which was theur characteristic. The half savage tribes described 
by Csesar and Tacitus, exhibited germs of a polity and strength, which had 
not been predicated of them. The incursions upon the Roman teititory 
being made by various bands and at various seasons, gradually formed the 
different nations of Europe ; and we now behold not only the rude Goth in- 
habiting the fertile fields of Spain and Lusitania, the Celt become powerful 
in Belgium and the British Isles, and the Frank in Gaul, but the Sarma- 
tian and the Scandinavian have risen into civilization and refinement, and 
the former has even run through her race. Alas I that her noble sons should 
have been crushed by cruel and bloodthirsty ambition, or by the more base 
incentive of sordid, personal, advantages ! 

But the revolutions produced by time are still greater than we have yet 
surveyed. The very retreat of the Roman name,— the eastern empire, is in 
the hands of the lawless Turk. The sons of Othnian exercise their bloody 
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nile, where the first Christian monarch established his dominion;— «Ten the 
title of the Holy Roman Empire we have seen transfened to the woods of 
Qeimany, the habitations of the bands of outkws whose sport was war, and 
who laughed at letters ; and in our own day that title has become utterly 
extinct. Add to all this, the very Hyperboreans, the most remote of mankind, 
of whom but even a faint idea was entertained, — seen by few, and accounts 
of them invested with mystery, horror, and fable, compose now the largest 
dominion upon earth. Fast growing into power, rapidly improving in arts 
and civilization, it is regarded with surprise, mixed with fear, by the greater 
part of the old world, as the probable foundation of a new universal empire 
under the sway of the Autocrat of all tJie Russias. 

In the mean while,— may it be urged,— the theory of government, both moral 
and political, is better comprehended and fixed upon a firmer basis than in 
ancient times. The eyes of every nation are turned towards the acts of 
those which surround them, — ^the balance of power is understood ; public mo- 
rals and feelings are corrected since the blessed doctrines of Christianity 
have been spread abroad ; and the general melioration of the condition of 
mankind leaves fewer barbarous nations to act, and causes a more rapid and 
equable action and re-action in the great mass of the world. Has experience 
proved this ? Setting aside the generations between the reign of Tiberius 
and that of Constantine, is the history of nations less sanguinary from the 
term of the latter to the present? Has the thirst for dominion been re- 
pressed, or has it been sated with a smaller proportion of human blood? 

The blessed influences of the Christian precepts have been deeply and 
beneficially felt through the entire range of private society ; they have 
softened all the harsh parts of the human character ; they have rendered 
man more willing to do good and justice toman ; they have substituted a 
code of morals infinitely superior to those of pagan antiquity, and they have 
taught the exercise of the virtues of humanity to seek a higher source and a 
better reward, than could the best of the schoolmen. But this influence is 
individual and not collective. The glare of conquests dazzles the view and 
hides the iniquity of the cause ; — ^we look upon the conqueror with admi- 
ration of his prowess, and forget that he is but a wholesale murderer. 

"From Macedonia's madman to the Swede," 

and ftom the Swede to Napoleon, the voice of ambition is all-powerful, and 
but too readily obeyed. 

Thus then we perceive, that power, dominion, literature, and art, have 
been gradually travelling westward, from the plains of Assyria and Mesopo- 
tamia. But did they find their bourn on the shores of the great Atlantic ? 
No ! science had for some time been struggling for expansion, when Co- 
lumbus, — ^the aspiring and the brave, — the wise and the determined, — 
ventured forth upon the bosom of the unknown ocean, — fearlessly breasted 
waves which never keel had touched, — ^unmoved by the terrors, the intrea- 
ties, the threats of meaner men, — and gave to the wondering age,— a new 
WORLD ! A world surpassing all previous belief, in the extent of its natural 
riches and advantages, the beauty of its scenery, its exuberant soil, its pro- 
vision of forests, its magnificient rivers, its depth of bays, the simplicity of 
its people. All inspired as much admiration in the enraptured voyagers, as 
they themselves produced upon the simple hearted natives. But why need 
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we dwdl on aU this ? Crowds upon crowds removed to these happy shores. 
Settlement after settlement was effected. Colonization upon a scale un- 
known in the histwy of the world, rapidly produced civilized and enter- 
prising nations, where hitherto had dwelt the lonely hunter of the f<»est, or 
the indolent savage of the tropical regions. The new world proved a cor- 
nucopiae to the old. Her products appeared inexhaustible, yet could they 
not satisfy the demands of cupidity. Her bowels were ransacked for the 
precious metals and jewels, — baneful fruit of evil, — demoralizing, grovelling 
passion I — ^her innocent natives were in parts exterminated, — in part expelled 
from their native soil. StiU her new possessors turned the riches which 
she yielded to the best account,— they were venturous, but they were prudent ; 
they devised laws for the general good, they rewarded plenteously the 
governments which supported them ; and the land that gave them birth for 
the claims of kindred and the holiest obligations. 

Freedom, at length, here took up her abode ; but not in the voluptuous 
atmosphere of the equator, — ^not where the avaricious and cruel Spaniard, 
whose every step was marked with blood, whose every act was one of horror 
and destruction, pursued his rapacious course; — ^but in the temperate climate 
of the north, — ^fit region for the residence of aU the sublimer virtues,— where 
every man can be lord of his own person, — where moderate industry being 
necessary for decent maintenance, renders in return a double benefit. If 
''mens sana in corpore sano," be the highest privilege of a firee man, in 
no place in the world is it more probably to be found, than in the United 
States. 

Our fathers came from the land of the Celt, the Gaul, and the German ; 
they were the descendants of the brave and the free ; — no wonder then, that 
they were themselves the brave and^the free, — ^nay more, that by leaving the 
seats of luxury and self-indulgence, they should retain the virtues without 
much of the vices of their progenitors. The labor of clearing and cultivating 
their lands, rendered them hardy and bold ; the extensive commerce which 
the incomparable produce of those lands enabled them to maintain, taught 
them sagacity, prudence and policy. In course of time, an infatuated 
government at home, blind to the truth, that America was become a great 
people, well acquainted with the political state of the old world, and aware 
of her own strength, attempted to load the colonies with imposts, to tax 
them immeasurably, without allowing them a voice in their own behalf, in 
short, to treat them like the serfs of the feudal ages. Short-sighted men I 
They knew not what it was to rouse the indignation of free and enUghiened 
millions, conscious of their own independence, able and willing to protect 
themselves both from violence abroad, and frominjustice at home. They re- 
sisted, — ^manfully and successfully resisted. England lost the most valuable 
of her colonies, and the United States took their place in the list of 
independent nations. 

In that independence she now stands, her relations with the rest of the 
world, as extensive as even the greatness of her territory could require, her 
friendship cultivated, her anger deprecated, her navy respected, her minis- 
ters honored, her ships ride in every port of the world, freighted with rich 
cargoes for change and interchange. The useful arts cultivated with an 
ardor more intense than any nation upon earth has put forth, exhibit an im- 
provement in manufacture, and in commercial conveniences, fully comraen- 
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surate with the pains that have been taken to produce them. Her habits 
are simple and her manners are frank, because she is herself free, and all 
her sons are equal. 

Here it will be well to reflect what are our national feelings, or rather 
what are the international feelings between the United States and their 
ancient parent state, England. It is greatly to be feared, that some portion 
of the animosity felt on this side of the water on account of the injuries 
which we sustained, and on the other side by the successful resistance 
which we offered, yet remains in the bosoms of the elders of both countries, 
and it is also greatly to be deplored, that a bad feeling is kept alive by 
persons of narrow and contracted notions, or of obliquity of mental vision. 
The tenns used by the low-bred jealousy of a vulgar mind, in denominating 
u« " a nation of pedlars," and on the other hand, " the haughty, yet crouch- 
ing aristocrat," as applied to the Englishman, are equally mischievous in 
their tendency, and contemptible in themselves. Every day's experience, 
both of the history and of the mutual conmiunications of the two countries, 
gives the lie to these calumnies. Where is the theory of commerce, adopted 
by the Americans, more unequivocally and loudly admired, than by the 
English economists, — and where is our commercial intercourse more 
earnestly invited, — than by the merchants of England ? Where, again, 
does the Englislunan travel, in which he meets the welcome and cordiality 
of brotherhood, equal to that which characterizes his reception when he visits 
our land ? And does he not admit it with pride and pleasure ? The carp- 
ing sneers of the malevolent, and the distorted descriptions of the disap- 
pointed, are not to militate against the fair and liberal accounts of the 
informed, the candid, the reflecting. In this world of imperfection and 
mutability, the bad must inevitably be mixed with the good, in greater or less 
proportion, in every country of its surface; hence feelings of a tendency 
purely mischievous will be found in all places. But that nations descended, 
and that lineally, from the same ancestors, speaking the same language, 
living under the same laws, and nearly under the same government, should 
entertain a mortal hatred and jealousy of each other, — and should endeavour 
to blow up the embers of strife, and propagate the seeds of dissention, by 
invidious comparison, or vulgar abuse, — is a lie of such magnitude, and a 
reflection so insulting to the national character of both, as to demand the expres- 
sion of unqualified indignation and abhorence. 

True it is, that we boast of the high state of mental advancement, and 
the almost miraculous rapidity of improvement, in our country, in the short 
space of three hundred years, since it was known that such a country was 
even in existence, — ^whilst the progress of civilization, letters, science, and 
art, in Europe, has been the labor of many ages ; but dien we also recollect 
that our fathers brought them here, and that in the degree of refinement, 
America started from the point at wliich they had arrived in father-land. 
True it is also, that we boast of being free from the great mass of absurdi- 
ties, both social and political, which are sprinkled over all parts of the other 
hemisphere,— the off-spring of feudal manners,— habits and customs en- 
grafted in the infancy of European society which have 

" Grown with iheir growth, and strengthened with their strength ;" 

hut we recollect that in asserting our independence we had an opportunity 
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of framing our own code of social manners, of adopting oar own rule of 
national conduct, with the experience of nearly six thousand years before 
us, and placed at such a distance from the other civilized nations of the 
world, as to enable us to try our own experiments without the fear of 
"The worlds* dread laugh, which scarce the stem philosopher can bear ;" 
knowing also that it is easier to begin '^de novo" than to unsettle old 
established customs. But we persevere in ours. They suit our constitu- 
tion, they answer our purpose; every country has its own, each adopts 
from any other such points as are found congenial or convenient, and thus 
general improvement is propagated. 

Again, it is true that the progress of learning, of science, of important 
theories, of all that relates to philosophy, is in England considembly in ad- 
vance of us, as are also the lighter accomplishments ^ but we recollect that, 
as regards literature, the English are in continual, almost daily, intercourse 
with the scholars of Europe, whilst we are either led to our own exertions, 
or must wait for communications sent over three thousand miles of track- 
less ocean, with not only tedious intervals of suspense, but also frequent 
and total losses of valuable information, absorbed within the bosom of that 
unfathomable abyss ; and as regards the external qualifications, we know 
that the collision of persons, like that of minerals, smooths and polishes all 
that come together, and that the acerbities of the nature and temper, like 
the points and angles of stones, are removed by being continually inter- 
mingled with others. J'hus has Europe generally the opportunities, from 
which we are precluded who have a thin population spread over an im- 
mense extent of country, and duties before us with which the cultivation of 
mere superficial accomplishments are quite incompatible. 

Thus, therefore, each country has its boast, each has its privileges ; and 
indeed, if we would look around us with a truly Christian eye, we should 
find that Divine Providence has showered blessings, advantages, and hap- 
piness on all the world alike, and that the expression so frequently in the 
mouths of mankind of "highly favored country ,*' "land of peculiar bless- 
ings," and such like, though it may be the effusion of a grateful heart, and 
is so far praise-worthy, yet it is also a tacit accusation against that same 
Benevolent Giver, of partiality in the distribution of His gifts ; forgetful 
that His eye shines on all alike, "that He sendeth his rain upon the just 
and upon the unjust," that it is not situation, local conveniences, fertility 
of soil, nor even political privileges, that can entitle us to use such an 
exclamation ; for is not the poor Greenlander more attached to his country, 
and happier in the thought of his privileges, than the refined European or 
the shrewd American? The really enviable condition is that of him who 
can exclaim, 

"My mind to me a kingdom is;" 
and such a mind is occupied by a better tenant than jealousy or malevo- 
lence. Such a mind is ready to thank the Divine Goodness which vouch- 
safes the ability to see and discriminate the workings of an Universal Bene- 
volence, from those of a partial distribution of bounty ; and the enlightened 
American and Englishman, can equally discern the hand of omniscience, 
as well as of omnipotence, in the changes and the distinctions it is His will 
to make over the great circle of humanity. 

Vol. I. 6 
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In connexion with such a feeling as this, and to end as we began, may we 
not conclnde, that there may be wUUectuai rewilwtUma included in the 
divine design, as well as there are those of a physical, or of a political nature 1 
We hare seen the sun of science, wisdom, and power, trarelling, like the 
sun in the heavens, westerly. What is there to militate against the notion 
that our great western territories may hereafter arrive to the height of popu- 
lation, that the dwellers therein may be highly cultivated and informed, 
whilst the peqple of our own lands may have passed their meridian ? Why 
may not the same luminary of the mind traverse the great Pacific Ocean, 
as it has already travelled the Atlantic, and carry in its train, wisdom, 
science, and art, thus gradually restoring them to their primitive seats, and 
completing the circuit of the world, perhaps to commence another and 
another round, till the time which God may have been pleased to fix for the 
consummation of all things. 

In such a view, how petty, how insignificant is the strife of mankind, for 
individual or for national pre-eminence ! How much worse, then, would it 
be, if two people, whose relations towards each other are so numerous, and 
so intimate as our own and those of Britain, were to cherish a mutual 
spirit of animosity and prejudice, which could only be detrimental to both ! 
But it is our confident belief, that this is not the case, notwithstanding that 
misjudging heads, or diabolical hearts sound the alann. The wise in both 
states will always cultivate a friendly union on honorable principles, and 
no possible power can ever hope to withstand such an union between 
Amsrica and England. J. 



HERO AND LEANDER. 



I. 
BsFOM the fiiry of the blast 
The scudding clouds flew thick and fast, 

Athwart heaven's moonless canopy ; 
AxA many a rocky island o'er, 
And many a fiur-resounding shore, 
Pealed in discordant harmony 
The sea-mews troubled scream, the billow's whirling roar. 

U. 

But not fat sound, or sight of fear, 
The lover checked his bold career 

Midst Ocean's wildest revelry, 
While through the surge's smoky haze 
Yon turret's love-inspiring blaze 

Might gleam on his delighted eye, 
Dear as the beacon's light, to storm-tost seaman's gase. 
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IIL 

But higher yet the sea ihall roll, 
A wilder knell the winds ahall toll, 

Abore their victim's cemetry ; 
For they, who o'er the obedient deep 
Their wave eontroling vigile keep — 

Such 18 thy meed fidelity— 
Lulled not the tempeitfs howl, nor bode the waten sleep. 

The morning clouds all pure and light 
Glowed on the ocean's bosom bright, 

Glossed in its calm tranquillity : 
But though so fair the new-bom day, 
So fresh the dewy zephyr's play, 
Not all the charms of earth and sky 
Might still the maiden's breast, or chase her cares away. 
V. 
She only strained her burning eye% 
Where yon fieur city's temples rise, 

Beyond the Hellespont's blue main ; 
For he^ with whom— had he been near— 
E'en pain itself might bliss appear, 
While bliss without him were but pain — 
Oh ! was his bosom false— Leander was not theie. 
VL 
Where the waves kiss the yellow nmd, 
Downward she gazed — and on the strand 

She saw the long lost wanderer lie. 
But wet aad soiled each lock of gold. 
And every pallid feature told— 
And the fixed gUune of that dead eye- 
How the heart once so warm, was pulseless now and cold. 

VIL 

She stood and gazed— and gazed and stood— 
As though her young and boiling blood 

Had cease her frame to animate ; 
She did not shed one drop, nor tear 
One ringlet from her tresses fair, 
In sorrow for her lover's fate. 
Upheld all mute and motionless by agonized despair. 

vra. 

She sprang, but ere die reached the wave 
That yawned beneath— Leander's grave— 

Her guiltless spirit passed away— 
While from the sunless depths below 
The sea-nymph's wail ascended slow, 
Blaming the winds that they could slay 
The beautiful and bnve, at one relentless blow. M. L. 
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THE WANDERER'S RETURN.— A Fragment. 



"TTicy mourn, but smile at length ; and, smiling, mourn : 
The tree will wither long before it fall ; 
The hull driveB on, though mast and sail be torn ; 
The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the Iiall 
In massy hoariness ; the ruined wall 
Stands when iu wind-worn battlements are gone ; 
The bars survive the captive they enthral 
The day drags through though storms keep out the sun, 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on :" 

ChiUUffaroldf IU. xxzii. 

The heavy dew of an April morning still lay unexhaled on moorland 
and meadow, though the sun was already riding high in heaven : the light 
air came in gusts, fraught with that delicious freshness, peculiar to the early 
spring; every brake and bush teemed with life and motion, the small birds 
flitted from spray to spray, filling the whole atmosphere with gashes of 
rejoicing melody, while far above the noisy rooks cawed, and fluttered among 
the quivering branches, busy in repairing their wind-rocked habitations, for the 
reception of their callow brood ; repairing them perchance to be demolish- 
ed by the gale, which on the morrow shall cover the green earth with its 
icy shower, and blight in its first tender beauty, the budding vegetation of 
the year. Wild, thoughtless, happy denizens of the free air, we look upon 
your discordant sports, upon your fruitless labors. We moralize, and al- 
most mourn over the disappointments, which must befall you from many 
a chilling blast, before the season shall realize its promise ; and we forget 
that we, the boasted lords of a creation, the learned, the eloquent, the wise, 
are hourly "building palaces unmindful of the tomb," that we are eternally 
forming projects, and lapping our souls in golden dreams, which— however 
oar reason may whisper that they can never come to pass — shall neverthe- 
less sprinkle the flowers of our existence with bitterness and wo, as they 
melt like the haze of morning before the increasing sunshine of experience. 
Some such thoughts as these were passing through the mind of a traveller 
who was already on the road, even at this early hour. He was' a man 
whose days had not passed their prime, although the frequent streaks of 
white that mingled with the waving curls, which might once have shamed 
the color of the raven, and the deep furrows which trenched his broad and 
massive forehead, might have become one many years his senior ; his tall 
form was knit in the strongest mould compatible with grace, and his fea- 
tures, though obscured by a settled cloud of melancholy, were like the 
chiselled lineaments of some sculptured marble. The broad thick mou- 
stache shaded a mouth whose decided curve bespoke unconquered resolu- 
tion, and the dark gray eye, so passionless, and even philosophic, in its pre- 
sent expression, had yet a something which taught the beholder that there 
might be moments, when the glare of its wrath would be scarcely less 
bright, or less blighting, than the electric flash. 

His garb, of that fashion which has been rendered immortal by the pen- 
cil of Vandyke ; costly in its materials, and rich in its almost gloomy 
coloring, was worn in a manner which, if not actually careless, yet showed 
that the wearer had long ceased to feel interest in his personal appearance. 
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In marked distinction to this negligence of apparel, the condition and equip- 
ments of the noble horse he bestrode, as well as the state of his arms — at 
that period the mark of gentle blood — showed, that in matters deemed 
worthy of note, neither care, nor cost, were spared. A huge grayhound, 
of the genuine Irish wolf breed, now trotted lazily by the side of the 
charger, now bounded erect to the stirrup, as if to claim the attention of his 
moody lord. The path along which he was journeying, at a moderate rate, 
swept in easy reaches through one of those tracts of forest land, which 
abound even to the present day (though in small and detached portions) 
through the northern counties of England. The land lay in broken swells, 
here studded with huge oaks, whose mossy trunks, and gnarled branches 
twisting their gray and shivered extremities far above the red leaves of the 
preceding autmnn, seemed as if they might have rung to the bugle, or 
twanged to the bowstring of the Saxon outlaw : and there retiring into 
thickets, where the varnished holly mingled its never changing hues with 
the silvery bark of the birch, and the tender verdure of the budding hazel. 
It was a lovely scene, with all its accompaniments of animated nature. 
The deer couching in picturesque groups among the tall fern, the rabbit 
glancing for a moment through the bushes on his way to his neighboring 
burrow; the partridge, springing on its startled wing from some sandy 
bank on which it had been dusting its ruffled feathers in the fullest warmth 
of the sunshine. AU combined to form a ^eet though somewhat melan- 
choly picture — ^melancholy, because it bore the likeness of a district, once 
reclaimed to the dominion of man, now gradually relapsing into the un- 
tamed desolation of the wilderness. The attention of the rider seemed 
rivetted on the scenery as he proceeded ; his eye roved from place, to place, 
as if in search of some familiar object, and ever and anon returned to its 
gloomy abstraction, unsatisfied, as it were, in its inquiries, and disappoint- 
ed in its expectations. There was none however of that bitter impatience, 
which the young and sanguine feel, when frustrated in the pursuit of ex- 
pected pleasure, to be traced in the grave features and placid eye of the 
stranger. His thoughts seemed rather to partake of that stem and cold sor- 
row with which men are apt to meet a long-anticipated calamity, when 
they have steeled their hearts for its encounter ; and feel, perhaps, even 
mingled with the very pain, a strange sensation of pleasure at the realiza- 
tion of true though gloomy forebodings. 

A stranger, banished for years from the land of his birth \ a wanderer, 
round half the sea-girt ball ; a soldier of fortune, wielding that sword 
under the banners of a foreign power, which political and domestic dis- 
cords forbade to strike in the cause of his own country ; a son, estranged 
from his father by the cursed excitement of civil dissension; a lover, for- 
saken and abandoned by the woman he adored ; with a broken heart, but 
undaunted] spirit, he was now returning, after long and lonely wanderings, 
in calm and philosophic sorrow, to the home which he had left, in the fiery 
indignation of aspiring boyhood. Francis Audeley, the son of a true-blue 
cavalier, had been among the earliest patriots, who had seen into the grasp- 
ing policy, by which the first Charles was striving to base an absolute au- 
tocracy on the ruins of an overthrown constitution. With Audeley, to per- 
ceive injustice and tyranny, was to hate— to hate, not silently, or in the 
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recesses of his own bosom, but in the free light of heaven. He resisted— 
constitutionally resisted— the encroachments of that shortsighted ambition, 
which so soon brought down the diadem to the block, and which has led 
after ages — so strange and unaccountable are the sympathies of mankind— 
to consider a false and selfish despot, in the light of a pious and unoffend- 
ing martyr. The same crown of martyrdom, would have rewarded Audeley 
the same ; and can it be that even death can assimilate a Hampden, a 
Sydney, or a Russel, to the tyrant who has undergone, for his crimes or his 
folly, what they might have encountered in the holiest cause which can 
inspire the eloquence of the orator, or nerve the warrior's aim — ^the cause of 
liberty. In her cause would Audeley have fallen, had he not by a timely 
flight escaped from the tender mercies of the star chamber, and the proces- 
sion and pomp of Tower Hill. A fishing boat conveyed him across &e 
channel, but not before he had received the tidings — as if it were not enough 
of calamity, to be hunted like a felon from the country he would have 
died to save — that he was disowned by the father of his youth, abandoned 
and forgotten by the betrothed of his affections. Years had passed away- 
flying with the speed of the hurricane, or lagging with the pace of the tor- 
toise — ^still they had passed away. The free hearts of England had shaken 
off one oppressor, had striven through years of slaughter to regain their 
freedom, merely that when gained, it might be again surrendered to ano- 
ther despot ; had changed a kShg for a protector, and a protector again for 
a king. The son of the martyr was again in the high pkce of hia ances- 
tors, filling the halls — which had been flooded by the gore of the fiedthfui 
followers of his race, aye! of his own sire; the halls, which *had since 
witnessed the unexampled rise, and enlightened policy, the hypocrisy or 
the enthusiasm, of earth's mightiest usurper — ^with unblushing riot and more 
than Babylonian debauchery. 

Years had passed away since the nocturnal flight of Audeley, — ^yet no 
tidings of his adventures, or even of his existence had transpired, — ^hia very 
memory had perished, — and now, spared by the tempests of the deep^ — 
escaped from the stake and the scalping knife of the savage, — ^unscathed by 
the lightnings of the tropical tornado, and unwounded by the yet deadlier 
bolt of war's artUlery. The wanderer stood again on his native earth, 
viewed again the green hills and beautiful haunts of his childhood, jour- 
neyed again to his paternal roof, with scarce an expectation of finding a hand 
to greet, an eye to recognize, or a heart to welcome the wanderer, long-lost and 
now returned, him who had been as it were dead, and lo ! he is again alive. 
As mile after mile of his journey receded behind him, his features gra- 
dually lost their composure, in an impatient and excited expression, and his 
eye became anxious. At length, when the last hill alone was interposed 
between him and the place of his birth ; the hill, from whose summit the 
scenes of his young exploits, his early loves, his long-lost happiness, were 
about to be spread before his gaze, yielding to the torrent of his feelings, he 
stirred his charger with the spur, and dashed up the long and broken ascent, 
now plunging through mire fetlock-decp, now striking dust and flame from 
the bare rock, as madly as though the avenger of blood were on his track. 
The top was gained, and beneath him lay stretched in far perspective the 
lovely vale, with the thousand windings of its broad river, here glancing 
like silver to the morning sua, there creeping away in silent ripples under 
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the shadow of bank and thicket. Cold most be the feelings, or heavy the 
heart of him who would not linger and turn again to gaze on so fair a valley, 
bounded by the heath-clad hill and blue mountain, rich in the luxuriance of 
cornfield and pasture, embossed with dark tracts of woodland, and broken 
by coppice-like hedgerows, whilst here and there the castellated dwellings 
of many a noble baron frowned from some bolder height, or the Grothic 
arches of monastic pile, or lowly hermitage, peeped fdrth from the dense 
foliage of embowering glade, or sunny upland. Cold must be the heart, 
even of a stranger, who could gaze on such a scene, without feeling his 
bosom glow with love towards his kind, and gratitude to the Creator and 
giver of every good and perfect gift. What then must have been the feel- 
ings of Francis Audeley as he gazed over that familiar landscape, unchanged 
and lovely still, when all but the face of nature was changed and gloomy ; 
he saw beneath him the woods which had rung a thousand times to his 
joyous shout; the creeks and eddies of the stream, where he had mimicked 
in boyish sport the voyages of olden time ; the lanes, where he had 
wandered many a moonlight eve, and whispered his ardent pleadings of love, . 
to one, now the willing bride of another ; or perhaps removed even farther 
from his reach, in the silent and shadowy regions of the grave. His heart 
rose into his throat, he struggled for breath, as he checked his panting 
courser on the brow; the memory of past hopes and joys crowded on his 
brain, faster even than the images of the gorgeous view thronged on his 
eye^-*where was the spirit that could quail to no earthly calamity now ; 
where now the stubborn resolution, which had looked unmoved on the fag- 
got and tortures of the Indian; where now the boasted stoicism which had 
home its disciple through danger, pain, and sorrow, tearless and unflinch- 
ing ? The indignation of the exile, the pride of the soldier, the coldness of 
the philosopher, had vanished in an instant, absorbed' in the mightier emo- 
tions of nature; a fleeting mmnent had changed the crafly politician, the 
deeply*-read student, the universal traveller, the citizen of the world, into a 
mere man, as subject to his passions, as susceptible to his afiections, as 
simple-hearted in his emotions, as the child who poors forth his first sobs 
and lamentation on the bosom of its mother. Francis Audeley wept, — he 
sat immoveable with the large tears coursing one another down his cheeks, 
unwet for years by such a visitation, while the large grayhound gazed with 
an almost human expression of intelligence at the unwonted workings of 
his master's countenance ; till at last, whether in weariness of the protracted 
halt, or in sympathy with feelings beyond the scope of his instinct, he 
sprang almost to the face of the rider, with a cry between a howl and a 
bark, and, darting down the hill, disappeared among the shrubs which 
clothed its rugged sides. Roused from lus revery by the clamor of the hound, 
Audeley dashed the tear-drop from his eye, mastered the swellings of his 
heart, and punned his path as stately and collected, as if he had never 
yielded the government of his soul to the violence of overwhelming passion. 
Another mile placed[4iim before the entrance of his paternal domain. A 
towered gate-house; with large wickets of ornamental iron work, had for- 
merly given access to the wide chase which surrounded the mansion, — but 
now all was changed, — the stained glass which had adorned the narrow 
casements was gone, the shattered frames flapped and creaked in every 
blast; the battlementt^ had been hurled to the ground, and a part of the 
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solid masonry had yielded as it seemed to violence. Of two vast oaka, 
which had formerly spread their gigantic arms on either side of the entrance, 
one had been hewn from its very roots, while the rugged bark and splin- 
tered limbs of the other seemed to have suffered from a stoim more fatal 
than that of the elements ; the portal was obstructed only by a slight and 
inartificial hurdle of saplings from the forest, while the tall rank verdure had 
shot aloft from every crevice of the pavement within, and had even par- 
tially pushed the broad flagstones from their ancient foundations ; within 
the grounds the scenes was if possible yet more dismal, the once trim ride 
through embowering plantations, now covered with dark moss, and over- 
flowed by every rill which had long since deviated from its choked canal? 
showed no vestige of wheel or horse-track; the woodland unthinned, and 
neglected, — the trunks mouldering on the spot where they had fallen, — the 
very tameness of the beasts of chace, which had hardly moved aside before 
the horse of the. wanderer, — ^bespoke in audible language the absence of the 
careful hand of man. By and bye the road emerged into the open lawn, 
whose carpet had been as soft and smooth as the velvets of Genoa, now 
broken up, heaped with rubbish, flourishing with the rank vegetation of 
years ; and to crown the whole, the castle, the birth-place of every Audeley 
since the conquest of the Norman William, the boasted inheritance of war- 
riors and statesmen, the proud domain of a line which yielded not in pride 
or power to England's noblest, stood a shivered pile of blackening and dis- 
mantled ruin. There needed no historian's voice to tell the soldier, by what 
fell agency such desolation had been wrought; the mighty sons of the 
forest which had stood unharmed for ages, felled from theii stations, — ^lest 
they should shield a foeman from the iron shower, — the pierced and battered 
walls, — the ground yet torn and channelled by shell or shot, — all marked 
the unrelenting hand .of war. Words could not have spoken more plainly 
to the mind of Audeley, — his father had defended his dwelling against the 
ironsides of Olivir,— defended it for the thankless tyrant, who had set a 
price on the head of his son ; defended it, but to perish with the honored 
habitation of his race, amidst the downfall of the cause he had espoused. 
He stood a few moments in silence ; bound his horse to a solitary tree, 
which had survived the wreck of its prostrate brethren, and passed under a 
yawning archway into the scathed and roofless halls. The ruin was com- 
plete, not a staircase or a ceiling had escaped, not a painted wall, not a 
fretted cornice remained to tell the visiter its tale of former magnificence. 
Even the eye of Audeley could scarcely define the sites, or his memory 
distinguish the separate apartments, once so familiar. He sat down for a 
while on the base of a fallen pillar, and covering his face with his hands, 
mused deeply, ere long however, he was roused by a sudden and violent 
rustling from the dense thicket which had encroached upon the precincts 
of the building ; he rose to his feet, his hand glanced instinctively down- 
ward to the hilt of his rapier, and an inch or two of the polished blade was 
already flashing from the scabbard, when a noble buck, bursting from the 
branches of the shrubbery, darted through a breach in the walls, and bound- 
ed as if in mortal terror, across the deserted halls before the very face of 
their master. The gallant animal had already traversed the court, another 
instant would have seen him flying over the open lawn, when suddenly he 
sprung high into the air with all his feet, and pitching forwards, ploughed 
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dit toil with his branching antlers,— rolled over and over from the speed of 
his previous career, even after life had left the graceful linibs, and before the 
close report of fire-arms had announced the cause, was already lifeless. The 
whole occurrence did not occupy the time consumed in the recital. Audeley 
had not moved, scarcely even thought, before the deer had fallen by the aim 
of his imseen destroyer; he was still gazing, hardly conscious of what had 
passed, when the hunter made his appearance through the same portal to 
which the deer was bounding when arrested by the fatal bullet. 

He was a man over whose head some eighty winters had shed their 
snows, without impairing the activity of his frame, or dimming the sight of 
his eye. His form was of the largest proportions usually attained by the 
human race, and though somewhat bowed by years, which had bent without 
unhinging his firm nerves, manifested the possession of vast strength ; his 
face burnt almost to Indian redness by exposure to all weathers, — his long 
gray hair falling down his bare neck in loose masses, mingled with shaggy 
moustaches of the same color, — his dress of forest green fiirred at the cape 
and cuffs, the bugle at his neck, the buskins of undressed leather, and the 
short carbine just discharged in his hand, proclaimed him the park-keeper of 
some noble proprietor. Francis Audeley required no second glance to dis- 
cover the form and countenance of an ancient vassal of his father ; the 
man, who had, in his earliest boyhood, initiated him into all the mysteries of 
wood and river, who had taught him to shoot, with that unerring certainty 
of aim which had more than once preserved his life among the swamps and 
forests of Virgim'a ; who would have followed him through all the vicissi- 
tudes of his perilous wanderings, had he not himself refused to remove the 
woodsman, even at that period far advanced in his pilgrimage, from the 
place of his birth. His first sensation was pure and unmixed astonishment 
art the sight of one still alive, whom he had left so many years before, older 
^ven at that time, than the usual course of mortal life; whom he had long 
thought of, but as one whom he should never again behold on this side the 
bourn from which no mortal traveller returns ; his second, was joy to find 
that time and war had spared one familiar face, one friendly bosom ; full of 
this feeling he had already made a step or two forward, — when the idea 
crossed his mind, that he might obtain ftiller tidings of past events by a short 
concealment, than he could hope to derive from the strong emotions, which 
he well knew the announcement of his name must awaken in the breast of 
so old and devoted a follower. 

" A fortunate chance, my friend," he said, advancing from the ruins which 
had hitherto concealed him, " a fortunate chance, and a quick shot" The 
old man raised his eyes from the game about which he had been occupied, 
and, after a quiet but keen glance at the speaker, slightly moved his bonnet 
as he replied, "Aye ! sir, aye! 'tis well enough after fourscore years of toil 
and sorrow, — but we must not murmur, we must not murmur;" then after a 
short pause, "that will be your tall war-horse on the lawn, Pm thinking, I 
was coming this way to look after his owner, when that fellow,"—- giving 
the fltocass a shove with his foot, — "crossed me, though what can have set 
the brute on the leap this fine morning is past me. You'll not be from^^these 
parts, sir, I reckon 1" 

" A stranger from beyond the sea," was the cakn reply, "an old friend 
Vol, I. 7 * •;♦ 
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«f Sir Heniy Audeley, and now a visiter to his mansion, which I find thus; 
do I speak to his forester,— can you inform me of Sir Henry ?" 

'* No farther than all aromid you can ; Sir Henry and Sir Henry's house 
fell together ; and a happy man I hold him so to hare died, with his face 
towards his enemies, and his good sword in his hand, rather than to have 
rotted in a gaol, or perished on a scaffold, like so many of his friends before 
him. I knew it," he continued, in a half musing tone, ^' I knew it ; when 
he drove his son &om his door, no good could come of it 3" — ^suddenly his eye 
lightened as the train of his thoughts led him to a fresh idea. '^ You said 
you were from beyond the sea— in what countries have you journeyed that 
you know nothing of all this ? It should have made a noise in Europe." 

The intelligence was no shock to Audeley ; his heart was already harden- 
ed, his understanding convinced, and almost reconciled. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the notions prevalent in that age, it was held a natural, perhaps 
almost a desirable end, to a life of activity and honor, if the warrior, with 
his years and glory ripe about him, " looked proudly to heaven from the 
death-bed of fame." It was, therefore, with an unfaltering voice, and a 
composed though saddened spirit, that he proceeded on his mournful in- 
quiries. "My wanderings," he said, "have led me across the wide Atlan- 
tic. I have been a sojourner for years in the new world that is rising by 
the exertions of strong hands, and free hearts — hearts that will brook no 
tyranny of either king or kaisar, beyond the western ocean. But, I pray you, 
tell me — ^what said you of Francis Audeley, he was a boy when I went 
henoe — ^what of him ^" 

" Your wanderings have truly been long, one and twenty years have 
passed since Master Francis, as we called him— a brave boy and a fair, and 
not such a shot within the four seas of Britain — stood against the king in 
parliament, and was forced to fly to save his head. The old man would 
not hear his name for many a-day, but he lived to rue it — ^he lived to rue 
it." 
" And you have heard no tidings of him since?" asked Audeley. 
"None certain; a report there was, some six years after he left us, that 
a young Englishman, of his name, got thanked for conduct, by the great 
French general, in Crennany, Turenne they called him ; and then we heard 
that he had fallen before Prague, and Sir Henry believed it, and sorely he 
mourned for the dead son he had persecuted while alive ; and then, long 
after— 4fter Cromwell had burnt the castle, and the family was scattered- 
one said that he had met him in some far country ; and I don't know, but 
I do think that I lived on, through rough weather and bloody days, to see 
my young master once again before I die — heaven grant I may ! heaven 
grant," — he was interrupted by a fresh stir in the same brake from whence 
the buck had started. Audeley's large hound, with his nose to the ground, 
and his stem waving high in air, dashed into the open space on the scent 
of the dead buck, came up to his prey, snuffed the hot blood, and rolled 
himself over and over on the carcass, heedless of the bystanders. The old 
man's eye, which had at first looked menacingly towards the intrudef, on 
his demesne, gradually lost its fierceness in admiration at the beauty of 
the noble hound, and at length seemed fixed in wonder. 

" It b the old breed," he cried at length, " and a matchless hound he is-*- 
Old Talbot every inch of him— but wjierc tjhc d--l does he come from?" 
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" He left me some two hours since," said Audeley, carelessly, " and h« 
has crossed the scent in seeking me ; I trast no harm is done, — th« hofimd 
is mine." 

*' Yours ! where got you him — say — speak — there are none other of the 
race in England ! He must be descended from Old Talbot's stock— where 
got you him ?" The hard features of the old forester worked violently ;— 
suddenly a flash of recollection gleamed across his features, — " oh God," 
he cried, "my master, my master," — he threw himself at his feet, clasped 
his knees and sobbed aloud — not an instant, however, was he in that poettion, 
ere Audeley had raised and clasped him to his bosom, and mingled his 
tears with those of his servant and friend. "My dear, dear master,— happy 
days are come again. The estates are yours — Old Oliver, heaven bless 
him,— or the preserved them for you — and you will rebuild the old hall, and 
marry Lady Helen." 

" Marry who — ^marry the wife of Stephen Hertford? Old man, your joy 
has made you mad." 

" No wife/' returned the other, " no widow, but your own betrothed and 
fidihful"— 

" Where— where?— I charge you on your allegiance — on your life,— unless 
you would see me a maniac before your face, say where," gasped Audeley, 
excited beyond all thought of philosophy, of pride, of aught, except all- 
powerful, all-engrossing love — love never forgotten — cherished amidst the 
wild deserts of the west— knit to his very life in the fierce struggles of 
EuiopeaQ warfare — discouraged, hopeless, yet ever present— ever omnipo- 
tent love. 

" When the castle was burnt, we fitted up the lodge for her as best we 
might, and there"— 

"No more, if you love me, — lead on and that quickly." 

* * * * The casements were set wide open to admit the first 
balmy breathings of the spring,— the matted creepers, which every where 
curled around the stonework with their fresh green leaves, quivered in the 
light air, and seemed to murmur their anticipations of sunshine and sommer, 
and increasing beauty. The same breeze fluttered among the ringlets, and 
soothed the languid form, of one, who looked forth on the genial m(»n- 
ing from her fevered couch, with prospects, alas ! how different ! she saw 
the face of nature gay with the earliest blush of vegetation,— she noted the 
promise of the budding shrubs — of the bursting flowers — of the new-bom 
animals— of the myriad tribes of winged life, called forth to activity by the 
unwonted softness of the season. She saw that they were fair and happy, 
— she knew that to these all present joys were but a foretaste of a ftiller 
maturity,— that the swelling leaves would spread into the rich garment 
of the woodland*, that the blossoms would fill the universal air with loveli* 
ness and perfume, that the insects would bask and glitter in the warmer 
noon, that the beasts of the field or the forest would grow in strength, and 
vigor, and grace,— that the great sun himself would mellow into more per- 
fect day. And while these inanimate, or soulless things are drinking health 
and happiness from the growing year, is not the light ahready fluttering in 
her lamp on the verge of extinction? Will her brow be fairer, her bloom 
more transparent, as the days and months roll onwards? Alas ! the brown 
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tresses — here and there tinged with a paler hue, — the sunken yet 8tilli)eanti- 
iill features, the complexion too fair for health, and then, that ominous 
bloom, that 

" hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming cheek the autumnal, leaf-like red," 

spoke hot too audibly the doom. The summer may warm the soil, — the 

birds may carol, as love or joy inspires them, — the herbs may shake their 

thousand odors to the air — ^but the sun will shine, the birds will sing, and 

the grass grow, above the fair bosom, now vibrating to the high passions, the 

warm affections, the sublime devotions, which can at moments raise the 

children of earth so near to heaven. In past years the world held not a 

happier heart, than that which beat within the breast of Helen Arnold. The 

liveliest smile, — ^the readiest tear, — the soul speaking from the eye even 

sooner than from the tongue, — the candor which thinks no ill of others, 

dreads none for self, — the pure love, reposed on an honored and honorable 

object, — happy in requited affections and in the long perspective of golden 

hopes, — had all been Helen's. She lived too long ; she saw 

" rich dream hy dream decay, — 

All the bright rose leaves drop from life away." — 

She lived to see all friends vanish ; some false, some fled, many fallen, on 
the bloody field or bloodier scaffold. She lived to know that he, to whom 
she had surrendered her virgin affections, — for whom she had kept a widow- 
ed heart — ^whohad been severed from her, with a broken spirit amidst vows 
of endless attachment, — had forgotten, — ^forsaken her. 

His last interview was all passion and despair ; yet twenty long sum- 
mers, twenty dreary winters had passed away without a line — a token — a 
message ! Her earthly trials were near their term — yet a few more weeks 
or days of pain and sorrow, and the wicked will have ceased from troubling, 
the weary will be at rest. 

A hasty step startled her, — a low tap at the door — it was opened almost 
bef(Nre her voice had given permission, — ^and in the full sunshine stood the 
tall fonn of Audeley. She gazed long and wildly on his noble lineaments. 
"Have you too forgotten me, cousin Helen." "Oh God! — It is — it is 
himself I" She rose to throw herself upon his bosom, — her limbs trembled, — 
the room reeled around her, — her eyes were darkened. The revulsion of her 
feelings had overpowered her frail nerves, and enfeebled constitution — * 
****** * * ****** 

A few hours later, in the same apartment, on the same cushioned sofa, the 
windows closed against the damps of evening, a bright log crackling and 
sparkling on the hearth ; lay Helen Arnold — listening in breathless attention 
to the deep tones of him, she loved more than all the world beside. " Tell 
me," she said, "Audeley, — tell me of your wanderings, and your wars; of 
your perils, your sorrows, your joys ; you say you have fought in the san- 
guinary struggle of German warfare, and wandered for years among the 
savage scenes of America. But why have you never written, never suffered 
us to know that you were yet on earth ? I will not blame you, Francis, — 
why should 1 1 Why should I stain the few hours, that are left to me, 
with grief or lamentation ? But was it not cruel, to leave us to our lonely 
afiiiction, deprived even of the last wretched consolation, the knowledge 
that you were in life— in health— in honor?" 
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" Ta what end," he replied, ^ should I have written ? What would it have 
availed to pour forth the yearnings of my spirit to the cold-hearted, or, as I 
then deemed, to the indifferent — nay, had I written, who would hare cared 
to read the sorrows of an exiled, a dishonored traitor 1 

'' You had a father Audeley, — a father who lored you eren in his anger. 
You had friends as firm, and faithful, as man ever numbered. You had" — 
'^ All these," he broke in, " all these, and more— a father who disowned 
me, and discarded ! Friends who in need and danger deserted the cause of 
him, whom they had followed in peace and prosperity ! And forgive me, 
Helen, forgive me that I believed the hateful lie— a mistress—whom I adored 
as never man did, — for whose pleasure I would have sacrificed all here, and 
all hereafter, — ^who had forgotten her plighted faith, and withdrawn from me 
the sweet possession of hope, the only hope which could convert the world's 
cold wilderness to a garden of celestisd bliss ! I have sought — I have prayed 
for — I have courted death, — in all shapes the most abhorred of men ; in the 
field, and on the flood — in pestilence that walks in darkness — ^in famine 
that smites at noon-day— and in each and all has your form been before 
my eyes— your voice sounded in my brain. I have battled with my spirit, 
I have' striven to wrest the weakness from my soul, but it would not be. 
The bullet has whistled by me, harmless — ^the sword, merciless to those vidio 
wish for life, has spared me. I have reared a colony in the wildemess,— a 
colony that shall one day shame earth's mightiest kingdoms; I have been 
beleaguered in my log-built fortifications, with the yell of the blood-thirsty 
savage howling in my ears ; I have seen my comrades perish in the pro- 
tracted torrents of heathenish barbarity ; I have seen the strong man reduc- 
ed to the helplessness of the weanling infant, by hanger and despair. Yet 
I faltered not, — for that which was despair to them, had been a boon to me ! 
I have borne all this — I have returned to look once more in cheerless sorrow 
on the hearth of my fathers, and the home of my childhood. Hope was 
dead within me— the spark has been quickened — quickened, but to be quench- 
ed forever. I believed you the bride of another — I heard that you were 
my own — through neglect, and sorrow, and desertion — ^my own true Helen! 
I flew to find you, and I have found you thus — Oh God i oh God! I have 
found you, dearer, truer, more adorable than ever, languishing by my unkxnd- 
ness, murdered by my cruelty — Oh fool ! fool ! weak, miserable, accursed 
fool." 

The eyes of Helen Arnold gleamed with a wild and unnatural bright- 
ness, — her pale cheek burned, — her heart throbbed so fiercely that her whole 
frame, and even the couch which supported her, was shaken by its palpita- 
tions. Her voice lately so weak and faltering, was clear and musical, as 
if decay had not consumed her organs. 

"Moam not for me, my beloved," she said, " I am happy ! Oh how hap- 
py ! Hope has ever been my refuge and support ; even the hope of seeing 
you once again, the same, noble, glorious being, who gained my girlish 
love. Happy should I have been, to have seen you thus, even had your 
heart and your hand been another's. What then must be my rapture, to find 
you still my own, own Audeley. Tested by all trials which most search 
the heart ; sorrow, absence, time, even fancied desertion ! Tried, and how 
proudly triumphant ! Proved, and how much ennobled by the proof I I 
have loved you ever in spirit and in truth,— but never, Audeley, never, as I 
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adore you now ! Then mourn not for me, my beloyed— I am going whither 

there are no more tears, — no more sorrow. If I have suffered here, I feel 

that my reward is to come. If I die, I know that my Redeemer lireth. 

We have loved much, and will not much be forgiven to us? We are 

parting, lore, yet not parting ; for what can separate the immortal ? We 

are changing time for eternity ; we are leaving all that is low, and base, 

and earthly in our nature, to live for ever in light, and love, and incorrup- 

tion. If we have loved much on earth, how much more shall we love in 

heaven." 

She fell on his neck I her limbs were agitated for a moment, as if by an 

earthquake !— One long, long kiss !— 

" Groaning he clasped her cloie, and in that act 
' And agony, her happy Bpirit fled." 

* "^ * It had been a fearful night on the deep. The sun was 
just struggling upwards through a bank of dense and murky vapor, while 
overhead the rack drove land-ward under the frantic guidance of the tem- 
pest The huge waves rolled on in tmbroken ridges, towards the iron- 
bound coast of Ireland, with the fury derived from the swell of the bound- 
less Atlantic. An inaccessible promontory of shivered granite towered, 
hundreds of feet, above the strip of sand, on which the surf thundered with 
a roar, that echoed leagues inland, mingled with the rocking blast, which 
wailed as if in mockery over the gallant hearts it had consigned to de- 
struction. 

The narrow verge between the precipice, and the stormy ocean, was 
strewed with shattered planks and cordage, broken yards and sails,— never 
again to swell with the breeze. Cast high and dry by some mightier 
billow, beyond the reach of its successors, lay a single body ; a huge dog 
couched beside it, now licking die cold face and hands, that had so often 
fed him, with a low wailing cry,— and now springing forward with a fierce 
bark, as the great gulls swept so low as almost to brush with their wings 
the face of his beloved master. The body was stretched on its back, with 
the feet to the waves, and the &ce to the frowning heavens ; one hand lay 
on the bosom, a lock of dark brown hair, here and there tinged with a paler 
hue, twined among his cold fingers ; the other clutched, in the last uncour 
scions effort of the death-struggle, that weapon it had wielded in life, so 
gloriously and well. It was the body of Francis Audeley. He had gone 
forth on his return to those western solitudes, less lonely now, than the 
land of his birth — he had gone forth to perish. 

" 'Tie well ! their fate is bliss— &r sweeter 

Thnx both should die, than one remain 
To mourn— a solitary creature, 

Through wearying, wasting years, in vain." W. 
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Tlie HiKOfy aad Anttquitiet of the Doric Ram, by CaxI Otfned MiUller. Profeuor in tb« 
University of Gottingen. Tranilatvd from the €}erman by Henry TSifnel], Eiq., and 
George Comewall I^wia, Eu., itudsnt of Christ Church. 2 vok. 8vo. (pp. 1080.) 
Prin£d, at Oxford, for John Murray, Albemarle-street, London. 1832. 

There is perhaps no stronger characteristic of the age wherein we lire, 
than the constant search af^er truth, and the unwillingness to rest satisfied 
with aught partaking of uncertainty or conjecture, which is becoming ma- 
nifest, not only among the narrow circle of scientific and philosophical 
readers, but throughout the whole range of society. In all topics of a lite- 
rary nature, whether relating to the political, or mental improvement of 
mankind, — to modem statistics, or to ancient hist<»y, — no more theoretical as- 
sumptions, no more wild speculations, no more assertions, however plausible 
or talented, will pass current, unless they can be proved almost to a demon- 
stration. We see the reality of this observation daily and hourly growing 
upon our notice, whether in Uie senate house or the closet, in the graver labors 
of historians and naturalists, or in the lighter and more sparkling efiusions of 
romantic, or even poetical composition. What deliberative assembly will 
submit to listen with decorum, much less with patience, to language how- 
ever beautiful, to declamation however chaste, unless the object of the orator 
be to establi^ some truth, which may tend to correct the abuses of govern- 
ment, and add to the well regulation of political economy ? Who will, in 
these days, sit down to study a history, which has nothing to ofier, beyond a 
new disposition of the false and rhapsodical legends compiled from poets 
and mythologists of past ages, and handed down from generation to gene- 
ration, a tissue of falsehood and folly ? 

Accordingly, in no respect has knowledge taken a wider stride than in 
this particular branch of literature. During the last century , the investiga- 
tion of this science has been pursued by a method entirely new and distinct, 
and the results have been in the highest degree satisfactory; we allude to 
the application of statistics, geography, and averages, — whether as regard- 
ing duration of time, produce of soil, rate of population, or individual lon- 
gevity, — to the purposes of historical inquiry ; in addition to these tests of 
the truth or falsehood of traditional, or even contemporaneous history, we 
must not omit to notice the light, which may be derived from architectural 
and topographical discoveries, and, even more than these, from the consi- 
deration of the affinities and origin of languages, and thence directly of the 
races and tribes which have composed those states, whose fame is still the 
admiration and wonder of the world. 

Heretofore, they, who professed to write narratives concerning the events, 
epochs, and motives of earlier ages, have been little more than translators 
• and compilers ; occasionally favoring their readers with a theory of their 
own, in a case of clashing, or contr^ctory statements, and not very unfre- 
quently deserting, or even falsifying their texts, to establish some favorite 
system. The consequence of this, — to quote firom the preface of the book 
whose title heads our present article,— has been, that "the pages of early 
Grecian hist#ry are, in the works generally received in this country, occu- 
pied with a mass of puerile and incredible fables, purified in parts of their 
more glaring absurdities, and reduced to an apparently chronological order. 
These narratives have been borrowed from one historian by another, and 
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repeated with as much confidence as the history of the Peloponesian war, 
or the age of Philip and Demosthenes. But where contemporary history is 
wanting, such a superficial study of the supposed historical accounts is 
worse than no study at all. It is better to reject all, than to believe all, 
where the alloy of error is large." We fully coincide in this opinion of the 
translators, — in fact, we go further ; we will extend the remark confined by 
them to the annals of Greece, to all remote history. It was long ago proved, — 
proved to a demonstration, by Sir Isaac Newton, to be utterly impossible, 
that seven kings, the greater part of whom died by violent and premature 
means, could, during their reigns, have occupied the space allotted to them 
by the annalists of Rome. And yet author after author persists in relating 
the victories of Romulus, and the piety of Numa, with as much gravity, — 
nay more, with as many circumstantial minutiae, as one of us might portray 
the a;ra of George the Third, and the establishment of national indepen- 
dence. Do we not teach our rising generation to believe in the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, in the exploits of Hercules, and the devotion of Codrus, with as 
implicit faith as in the authentic records of the Augustan age ? We do 
tnisc most sincerely, that this absurd system of teaching things to boys» 
merely as it would seem that they may unlearn them as men, is fast losing 
ground ; it is by books such as the one now before us, that the death-blow 
will be struck, and it is our object, and our earnest desire to contribute, as 
far as our limited means will permit, to a better perception of the advantages 
to be derived from an abandonment of the old, and an adoption of the new 
school of history, which has taken root in the German universities, and is 
fast spreading its branches over the whole civilized world. Works of vast 
extent and erudition have long existed on these subjects, — known but to a few, 
and rendered absolutely useless to the many by their very magnitude ; yet 
such is the perversity of mankind, such the tenacity with which we cling to 
antiquated errors, such the reverence we pay to the wisdom of our ancestors^ 
that this knowledge might as well have lain shut up forever, in the brain 
from which it emanated ; as far as regards the benefit it has afforded to 
society at large. It is reserved to the present age, to have produced a 
Niebuhr to throw light on the thick obscurity which involves the earlier 
ages of Rome, a Boeckh and a Muller to explain the mythology, and eluci* 
date the political movements of the Grecian republics. 

It is the latter writer, to whom we now call the attention of our readers, 
as the most comprehensive, satisfactory, and practical author, on the aflairs 
and origin of the Grecian races, who has ever come to our notice. Of 
course our narrow limits must prevent us from doing much more, than 
soliciting the public to read and judge for themselves. To give a con- 
densed sketch, of what is already brought into the least difl^ise form possi- 
ble, is no easy task ; to quote, or make extracts, is from the very nature of 
the subject impossible. All that we can do, is to give our opinion of the 
merits of the work, and of the advantages to be gained by its perusal ; and 
perhaps to strike out a few hints relative to the matter contained, and the 
order in which the contents are arranged. These two octavo volumes, 
then, contain a condensation of stupendous labors and great erudition; the 
information, as regarding facts, dates, and antiquities, is unquestionably 
correct ; the mythological views are the clearest, the most reconcilable to 
reason and probability, we have ever met with. In short, it is our opinion, 
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that by a careful perusal of them, a man may do more to make himself ac- 
quainted, not only with the dry outlines of history, but with the domestic 
arrangements, the arts, the manufactures, the religion, the prirate and 
public economy, of the most singular race of men that perhaps eyer existed, 
than by years of undirected and desultory reading. It has been judged ex- 
pedient, in modem ages, and in all countries, that the young of both sexes, — 
in those clases of society which have any regard to a liberal education, — 
should commence their course of instruction, by study more or less super- 
ficial, of the histories of Greece and Rome. Nor can it ever be an uninte- 
resting or useless pursuit, to inquire into the facts, and seek out the springs 
of action, among nations which have contributed so largely to the arts, the 
sciences, and the literature of the present day. More peculiarly interesting 
should it be to us, the inhabitants of the only thoroughly free government, 
the citizens of the only republic of the age, to investigate the origin, the 
nature, and the decline of freedom in the republican governments of old. 
To compare their ideas of political liberty with our own ; and to measure 
their equality of rights by the standard of that, in the possession of which 
we so justly exult, can never be vain or unprofitable, if, therefore, we are 
to read, as at some period of our lives we all do, some histories of those 
ages, when the first germs of government were in the process of develope- 
ment from utter anarchy, it is surely desirable that we should read the 
truth; which, on these important topics, is now in reality confined but to a 
few, while the mass of mankind are deceived by a shadow, as different from 
that which It seems to resemble, as the mirage of the desert, from the cool 
and refreshing lake, in guise of which it mocks the sufierings of the deluded 
traveller. 

JSach volume contains two books; the first treats of " The History of the 
Doric Race, from the earliest times to the end of the Peloponeataii war/' 
and the second book, of '^The Religion and Mythology of the Doiians." 
In the first, he has, we think, fully succeeded in proving, by a collation of 
the earliest notices of this race in authentic history, by a eareful examina- 
tion of their dialect, antiquities, and religion, and lastly by the agreement 
of modem discoveries with ancient tradition, that they were originally 
" from those districts in which the Grecian nation bordered towards the 
B<»th, upon numerous and dissimilar races of barbarians ;** tiiat they were 
dislodged from thence, by the same perpetual tendency of savage tribes to 
crowd down upon more civilized regions, which in later times precipitated 
the Gothic or Hunnish swarms on the provinces of the Roman Empire ; 
that they overpowered the more cultivated natives of the Morea, and esta- 
blished that dominion which lasted till they were in turn subdued by the 
Macedonians, who poured down on them from the same quarter, whence 
they had previously themselves emanated. This is, in our estimation, the 
more remarkable, though by no means the most interesting or profitable por- 
tion of the history. The sagacity, with which he has hunted out every 
trace from poetical or historical tradition ; the certainty with which he has 
drawn his conclusions, the pains which he has taken to make each link of 
his chain sure, before proceeding to the next, is in the highest degree 
admirable. 

And here we would remark one particular, in which Moller difilen from, 
and immeasurably excels, almost every other historian,-*it is, in attributing 
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the mignktioas of large masses of jx^uladoB, to the pressure of some actual 
eaoses, — such as the inyasion of a more powerful tribe, or the deficiency of 
jmbsisteaee, working simultaneously on the whole people, and compelling 
than to abandon their ancient settlements, and seek others as choice or ne- 
cessity might direct, — ^rather than to the will of individuals. Civilized 
natioBS submit their motions to the judgment of particular officers, savages 
act according to the guidance of their own unregulated passions, rarely 
eemmitting any further chaige to their leader, than the ordering of a battle, 
at the adjustment of a feast. 

In this manner has he most beautifully unravelled the legend of the He- 
iadid», the banishment ai whom from the Achcean territories, he has 
proved to be entirely fictitious 3 a fable coined by the Dorians, as an excuse 
for thek foieible seizure of the southern districts, and unknown in lower 
Greece, before the arrival of their migratory conquerors. 

The a^ecounts of the historical ckgea^ we mean the ages of the Persian 
and Peloponesian wars, although masterly and correct, are perhaps less re- 
markable, as diflfering less from the narrative of other writers. The second 
book contains an able exposition of the nature and origin of religion and 
mythology, as introduced and celebrated by this singular race ; particularly 
the fables and sacrificial rites pertaining to Apollo, Diana, and Hercules, 
their peculiar and national deities. The third and fourth books in the 
second volume, which are by far the most entertaining as well as profitable 
of the whole, are occupied by a detailed account of the constitutions of all 
the Dorian states, showing the general principles from which their govern- 
ments in no instance varied, as well as the minor points of discrepancy, in- 
truded upon the uniformity of the whole by adventitious circumstances ; 
embracing, also, their political economy, their laws, dress, military and civil 
establishments, the treatment of their females, the education of their children, 
and lastly, their arts, agriculture, manufactures, literature, and amusements 
both in public and private society. 

Here we must again pause to express our regret, that it is not in our power 
to aaalize his most excellent observations on the self-styled republics of 
Sparta, Corinth, 4x* Republics in which the government was vested solely 
in the conquering Dorians $ who, few in number, but strong in unity of 
pnaeiple, in the art of government, and above all in the science of war, 
were themselves free and equal; lordlnff it over the inhabitants of lands 
gained by the strong hand of conquest, wnom it was their policy neither to 
incorporate with themselves, nor yet to drive forth from their habitations, 
but rather to retain in a species of semi-honorable servitude, for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the performance of other offices, which the haughty 
warriora held to be discreditable or base. It is to be observed, that all con- 
temporary histories of political events, nay even of the government and 
mannera of the Doric tribes themselves, have been the worits of Ionic 
writers, who have rejoiced in contrasting the cahn and sedate demeanor of 
their rivals, with the more showy,, though less substantial character of their 
own citizens ; the consequence of this has been a general disaffection of all 
readers, towa^rds the nations descended from this calumniated race. We 
. know, (for we have ounelves felt it,) the sensation of anger and bitterness 
with which men read of the success c^ the Lacedemonian arms, and the fall 
of their more celebrated antagonist We confess that we ourselves have 
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been ever hostUe to Sparta. To oar shame we confess, that we haT« 
considered their courage as a mere insensibility to danger, partaking mofe 
of the obstinacy of brute force, than of the high and glorious aspirations of 
humanized Talor. It is to the author now before us, that we owe our con- 
yersion from such erroneous ideas. To him the credit is due, if we have 
been at length brought to see and comprehend the truth; for, from him we 
haTe learnt, that in many particulars intimately connected with the well- 
being of society, — particulars which loe consider essential to the very con- 
stitution of a civilized state,— the Dorians were superior to the nations 
descended from an Ionic stock. We would be understood more directly to 
allude to their treatment of the sex,— than which no stronger test can be 
applied, by which to ascertain the compamtive progress of nations, from 
barbarism upwards to the perfection of humanized principles, and courteous 
demeanor. 

In proportion as states are free, and high-minded,— for skyet are always 
degraded, whether their debasement be the cause, or effect of their ser- 
Titude, — so are females esteemed as the companions, the counsellon, the 
better-half of their husbands, as the adornment and soul of society, or trifled 
with as the toys of passion and soulless vehicles of entertainment. From 
MuUer we learn that the Dorian, though bom and educated for his country 
alone, though warlike in his feelings, and reserved in his public deportment 
was yet, when at home, an amiable and domestic being; while the Athe- 
nian, — far more showy abroad, far more eloquent in the forum, and more 
' captivating at the feast, — was but the admirer of personal, as opposed to in- 
tellectual beauty, and not the friend, the father, and the husband. Did our 
limits permit, we would gladly giye copious extracts; in the full conviction 
that OUT own strongest endeavors must be feeUe, when compared with the 
talents and erudition, which we are contented and happy to advise, even at a 
distance. If we could flatter ourselves, that these pages may tend to direct 
the attention of a single individual to the study of this fascinating anthor, 
we should consider ourselves amply repaid for the midnight oil we have 
expended, had we not been already remunerated beyond all bounds, by the 
pleasure we have derived, and the information we have acquired fiom the 
perusal. 

This publication emanated from the English press, and Lb, as usual, elegant 
in its getting up, and perhaps unnecessarily expensive in its execution. Even 
thus, however, do we most earnestly recommend it to every scholar, every 
reading man, to whom science and truth are dear. Still more do we re- 
commend it to the "notice of publishers ; we are certain that the introdnetion 
of such woiks as this would be hailed by all the literary of our American 
world. We are confident that it would amply compensate the cost and 
labor of a reprint ; and should we ever have the satisfaction of seeing this 
valuable addition to the libraries of our countrymen, brought forth from the 
American Press, we shall feel proud,— proud that we have been a service to 
the lovers of wisdom,— proud that we have in a small degree contributed 
to speed the march of intellectual imjNrovement, and the cause of truth. 
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Can tyranu but bv tyrants conquered be, 
And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise, when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas armed and undefiledl 

I STOOD beside thine everlastinff wave, 
Noblest of streams that swell the Eastern main, 
My native Hudson — and I watched thy whirl 
Ol waters, as they rolled by wood, or wild, 
Limpid and strong in gorgeous majesty, 
On to oblivion — and I heard the gush 
Of thy rejoicinj^ river, in its pride 
Triumphant, giving ^lory forth, to whom 
All glory is, the Iimnite Supreme. — 

And musing there, upon my spirit came 
The light of times gone by, the memory 
Of earm's illustrious cities, prostrate now, — 
Athens and Spjarta, and the queen of all — 
Rome eagle-winged, and elder yet than these — 
Vast Babylon, and hundred-gated Thebes. 

I thougnt how more than blest it were, to be 
Blazed in the scrolls of fame, eternally 
A theme of mortal splendor ; not like him 
Who as a comet o'er the ruined East 
Terror and havoc hurled, but nobler far 
As — ^who for liberty devoted died — 
Decius, or Regulus ; or he who fell 
At Mantinea, prodigal of fife, — 
Enaminondas. For widi me, not alt 
Tne bays of all the Ceesars can outweigh 
The act of either Brutus^ nor the might 
And luxury of Persia's Ime eclipse 
Him of Thermopylas. Anon there flashed 
Upon my souF tne exulting thought — that thod. 
My country, to the liberal airs of heaven 
Shalt spread thy starry flag, with blazoned namesy 
Flouting the planet — titles of old time, 
Frankun, and WAsmNGTON; and all who strove, 
Humbler though not obscure, in desperate war 
Of merchant Imrques a^inst the veteran strength 
Of England's " oak-leviathans.'* Go! scan 
The records of the good — ^the great — ^the free — 
Heathen, or Christian — ^paladin, or peer, 
Of Arthur's table round — or they who fought 
At Roncesvalles — or in after days 
From Baldwin's ranis, or Coeur de Lion's host. 
Whitening the Paynim sand with baptiz'd bones 
At Ascalon cnt Acre — ^match me one 
Against the great VmonnAN I Was he not 
A compound of all elements, that raise 
Our earthly essence, and sublime our clay. 
To God's own likeness ? Was he not in war 
Unrivalled — sage in council — ^mild of soul, 
And humble as^^iA.!^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
His country's savior^ and his people's sire, 
Firm in the noblest of earth's thousand tfaiiottes^ 
The hearts and judgments of his fdloW'^en ? 
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PINE ARTS, UTERATURE, SCIENCES, THE DRAMA, Slc. 



American Acadsmy op Fine Arts. — 
We cannot permit our first number to go 
forth into the world, without offering' some 
observations on the state and improvement 
of the liberal arts in general, and more par- 
ticularly of painting, in the present age, 
and in this country. During latter times, 
much attention has been paid in this city 
to the cultivation of this department of the 
arts^ and very signal has been the success, 
which has crowned the efforts of the la- 
borers in the good cause. At this period we 
have many rising artists, some already 
standing very deservedly high in public 
estimauon, and others giving by their early 
indications of genius, a promise of a glo- 
rious maturity. At the same time, our 
countrymen abroad are doinf honor to the 
land of their birth, even uniile they are 
leaving the trophies of their talents on the 
other side of the Atlantic. In England 
there are no higher names, than those of 
Newton and Leslie^ nor are the works of 
any natiye academician sought after with 
more avidity, than the master-pieces of these 
two Americans. 

Independent of native art, there are now 
exhibiting more than one collection of an- 
cient masters^ which would be considered 
an addition and an ornament to the most 
perfect galleries of the old countries ; that 
m Barclay-street alone contains more chcf- 
dUBuvre^f than we any where remember to 
have seen among the same number of pic- 
tures. There is a Rembrandt — ^we nad 
almost said, his master-piece — the family 
of De Witt ; beside the rich coloring and 
un&ded hues of which, several fine Sir 
Joshuas look almost poor and meagre. — 
There is a landscape bv Domenichino, 
which we most particularly recommend to 
the study of our own young artists, as be- 
ing so clear and defined in its outline, as 
to afford the best possible lesson. We 
have remarked, that in this particular, 
there is an obvious deficiency in more than 
one of oor most talented rising painters : 
that there is a wooUiness of outline, and an 
indistinctness in their distances; and for 
this reason it is^ that we would call dieir 
attentioo to this and similar paintings. 
Nearly the gresttest merit which the worits 
of a Toung painter can possess, is a clean 
and firm outline ; for even if it should at first 
be carried so fiir as to become afoult, it is, 
at the worst, a fault which will naturally 
wear off by practice, and moreover mellow 
in the course of years; whereas, the oppo- 
site fault, haziness of outline, will become 
more and more inveterate. There is also a 



Claude, not of the very hiehest order of 
excellence, but still a lovely picture — a 
sea-piece of Yandevelde, as cool and re- 
firesbing as nature itself. Two good Carlo 
Dolcis— a Caravaffgio, exhibiting a mag- 
nificent contrastof strong lights and sha- 
dows — and last and least m size, though not 
in excellence, a St. Sebastian, by Annibak 
Caracci, unrivalled in drawing, anatomy, 
and chiaroBeuro. Altogether, it is a most 
desirable collection, whether to bo studied 
by artists^ or admired by amateurs. It is 
of course needless for us to recommend our 
readers to see this exhibition, as we ima- 

g'ne that there can be few, with any taste 
r the artfl^ who have not visited it ; and 
we are convinced that none» who have 
seen it once^ will rest contented, withous 
returning a§^in and again, to gratify their 
eyes ana minds with such rare visions of 
beauty. Having briefly noticed this fine 
collection, we cannot pass on to another 
subject, without commenting slightly on 
the pictures of Dvir^fe, It was our fortune 
to see that of * The Expulsion from Para- 
dise,' at Somerset House, during a visit to 
London, some years since.-— And we thea 
thought it, as we do now, a striking paint- 
ing, of a bad school and vitiated taste. We 
do not mean to refuse high praise to tho 
execution of parts, and some credit for the 
management of the lights, but altogether^ 
we consider the story ill told, and the style 
exaggereted and unpleasant. Nor do we 
here give our own opinion, in contradiction 
to that of others ; such was the feeling of 
the best judges in Europe, and such we 
know to be the opinion of many here, 
among those most capable of forming & 
correct decision on its merits. With regard 
to the other picture, we shall speak some- 
what more fully. In it we can see nothing 
of any sort to aidmire — the execution is not 
above mediocrity — the anatomy and draw- 
ing of both figures is faulty in the extreme — 
the coloring of the male is absurdly effemi- 
nate, and out of character with the dark 
and manly countenance. There is no poetry 
in the composition, or excellence in tbe d^ 
sign. It is a mere painting of a man and 
wonum, with nothing whatever to indicate 
their identity ; they might be Jupiter and 
Juna or Venus and Ancbises, or any other 
couple on earth, or in heaven. There ia 
no appearance of intellectual enjoyment in 
the features ; none of that hi^h and mptu- 
rous felicity, which we might imagine to 
be the result of unrestrained commune 
with angels and archangels, and all the 
company of heaven. The sleeping lion is 
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the best part of the picture, and the only 
part which shows a touch of that poetical 
inspiration, which led the Italian or old to 
cry out, on the inspection of an unrivalled 
master-piece — 

Anch' lo sono pittore."^ 
We have been perhaps more severe in 
our observations on this topic, fromliavinff 
heard it whispered-Hslthough we can hard- 
ly give credit to the report— that these 
comparatively uninteresting and inferior 
pictures^ have attracted more attention than 
the matchless gallery in the vicinity of 
which they are exhibited. We hope this 
is not the case ; and we hope it the more 
earnestly, as we believe that as much detri- 
ment may arise from the study of these, as 
there would be profit and advantage, in aa 
acquaintance with the others^ to our o¥m 
eehool of painting. 

Bishop Hob art's Hovumbnt.— There 
has been recently added to the number of 
specimens of sculpture, in our city, a re- 
markably fine monument dedicated to the 
memory of the Right Reverend Bishop 
Hobart, late of this diocess. The subject 
exhibits the venerable prelate just at the 
close of his earthly career, languid and ex- 
hausted, yet with his dying eyes upturned 
towards a cross which is in the midst of 
rays of celestial light, and to which his 
attention has been drawn by a female figure 
representing Faith, which polnu to that 
source of salvation. There is a holy rap- 
ture in the countenance ; a faint smile, but 
of the most perfect benevolence, plays about 
the mouth, and the tempered light which 
falls through a stained glass window, irrar- 
diating with bright but mellow tints the 
projecting parts of the features, gives to the 
whole a most strikingand elevating effect 
The sculptor, Mr. Hughes, has proved 
himself to possess not only an extensive 
knowledge of anatomy, but also^eat taste 
and piety, in the desi^ of this subject There 
is a refinement of leeling displayed, in the 
devout and truly Christian-like resignation 
which the countenance of the dyinj^ saint 
presents, and at the same time there is proof 
of the accuracy with which Mr. Hughes 
has observed the physical powers of hiunan 
nature, in the relaxed state of the musclei^ 
the helpless weakness of body, the half- 
reclined attitudcp in which the figure is 
placed; all indicative that the departure 
of a righteous man is at hand. In pointing 
out the particular excellencies of this fine 
piece of sculpture, we would say that, next 
to the finely depictured countenance of the 
good bishop, the best parts of the execution 
are the anatomy of the lower limb, with the 
slippered foot, and of the muscles of the 
left nand, both of which parts bespeak mere 
life without energy, ana that life fiut wan- 
ing away ; the loose robe also, so perfectly 
natural and easy in its folds. Criuos how- 
ever, ore proverbially fastidious, and we 
dare notjprofess to be better than our neigh- 

* I also am a painter. 



bors. There are in our opinion a few feults 
in this otherwise capital monument; and 
we should ill deserve the character for can- 
dor, to which we aspire, if we left them 
untouched. We think tne uplifted arm of 
the female figure unfeminine, or rather not 
delicately feminine, the wrist being much 
too thick : the drapery over her head is 
very heavy, and unfit for that almost spi- 
ritual slightness in which the basso relievo 
figure, herself, is executed. The left arm 
of the bishop is too stout and somewhat too 
long. The monument itself is placed too 
high; which iaultf together with the man- 
ner in which the light falls upon the coun- 
tenance, precludes a correct examinatioii 
of the identity of the features. These are 
however but as spots in the sun, the whole 
is a charming performance, highly credit- 
able to the artist, and an honor to our eity. 
We congratulate our fellow-citizens oa 
such an accession to its best ornament^ 
and we trust that the time is rapidly ad- 
vancing, when performances of similar 
merit will be found gracing all our publio 
buildings. 

ENQRAYING. 

POBTBA.IT OF BbNJAMIV WbST, LATB 

Pbxsidbmt of tmx Rotal Acadbmt.->- 
We were highly gratified by finding thttt 
there is now in progress in the city aa 
engraving, from the superb portrait of 
Benjamin West, by Sir Thomas Iaw- 
rence, which bids fiur to eqitoi tho finsn 
productions of the fiuiopean fttcrtn. Ths 
plate, which was etched and partially ea* 
graved in London by an artist of bi^ 
repute, has beea imported in aa nnftnishad 
state ; specimens have been taken off, exhi- 
biting the present situation of the work, aaii 
lead us to form a very high estimate of its 
future excellence. Tfae back ground, dr»- 
periea^ &c. are in a stage of consideiabb 
advancement, as also the fifure of the veao- 
rable president The face, nands, and other 
most essential parts are mere blanks^ to be 
filled in Here, and we understand tliat the 
performance of this delicate and aiduoue 
task has been entrusted to Mr. Duraad, 
whose well established fame nytn vwtj 
reason to anticipate that the whole will m 
finished in a style, corresp(«ding to tibe 
labor bestowed on its commenoement, and 
worthy both of the original— decidedly the 
finest modem painting in this, perhaps in 
any. country— and of the man, aimself so 
justly an object of pride and respect to hie 
admiring countrymen. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Mexico ano Ouatbm ala.— 2 vols. 
I2ma Lilly, Wait & Co. Boston.*— Thie 
little work, beautifully got up, is a reprint 
of part of an extensive work publiebed un- 
der the title of "The Modem Traveller," 
but is complete in itself. It coaeisis of a 
digest of the travels and observations of the 
most authentic and judicious writen^— -put 
together very methoaically,— containing the 
greatest possible quantity of intonation of 
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theM intereating Republicfl that conld be in- 
cluded in K) Bmall a compasB, — and giving 
iu authorities from time to time where ne- 
ceaaary. It is illustrated also by maps and 
plateiL and altogether forms a remarkably 
usefiu manual in what relates to the Geo- 



than the work now before us. It has many 
claims upon our attention, but two in par- 
ticular may be mentioned; namely, that 
the distinguished subject of these recollec- 
tions was one of the most active and intelli- 
gent instruments of the French Revolution, 



ffraphy, Statistics, Gk)vemment, and Com- and, that the author himself was a repub- 

meroe of these counuie0» Ucan of the purest principles, and most 

M. -^-. ^- T— . A«,» y^^vff r Tatf. enlightened mind. M. Dumont is well 

iJ^?3."La iri^^n^J^\,v^W^S^ kn^ «> ^ ^o'W as the most intimate 

fe ^"^'J^ N«w York^ 2 ;oirilm? ^^ ^^ *** extraordinary writer, Jeremy 

Esq. Harpers, New- York. J vols. ibmo. g^^jjjj^^ ^^ ««. j„ &/♦ iHA«tifii»rf with 
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gable friends of literature, the Harpers, into 
tne Family Library. But the publishers 
have not been contented with merely adopt- 
ing. They have called in the able assist- 
ance of Mr. Sampson, who has added to the 
original work a most valuable supplement, 
detailing Irish politicaand Irish views to a 
much later period. We cannot too much 
applaud these spirited publishers on the 
piresent occasion ; not only for the interest- 



ineiease to the interest afforded by this 
edition, that it contains a brief memoir of 
the life and labors of M. Dumont, himself, 
writun bv the Genevais Editor. T%e 
body of tne work, however, is that wiA 
which we have to do, and Vhich contains 
a rapid but lively sketch of the rise and 
progress of the revolution in France. It is 
also interspersed with anecdotes, conversa- 



:.. ««.v 'SSJ^'iriSXh SrV- ; m^n^n^^ tions, and most piquant touches'; all bear- 
ing work iself, which forms a most appro- ing^owever, upoh the main point,— the 

Fu'C.^f 'H W d?;:ia%^^^^^^^ «tTf Oii re^ollectfonTand^the ?mnor- 

judgment they have displayed in selecting J ^ . ^ . ^ ^ ^^^ ^ 

Ud it 

Satxhos and Doings at Tbbmont 
Houaa.~2 volsjDost, 8vo. Allen & Tick- 
nor. Boston. The above ia the title of a 
ieu d'eaprit, a light, fanciful, and spirited 



>ject of the recollections, i 

. t part he played in the gn 

upon the stage. The present publishers 
have got the oook up in a very superior 
manner ; particularly as regards the typo- 



Sraphy and margins of their paces ; two 
lings of important use to a reader of ob- 
servation and reflection. 

^ . « . - . ,, Caspab Hauskb.— An account of an 

little work, purporting to be Dialogues held individual, kept in a dungeon, separated 
and Narrabves related at Tremont House, f^om all communication with the world, 
hi Boston. There is a sprightly vein runs from early childhood to about the age of 
through these volumes, and the dialogue geyenteen, drawn up from legal documents, 
generally is well kept up; it has also some By Anaelm Von Feuerbach, President of 
atriking scenes and tales. The work is well ^ne of the Bavarian Courts of Appeal, dfce. 
got up, and would form a very aereeable ap- Translated from the German. 2d edition, 

_..j U.J : V-T.1- 18mo. pp. 178. Boston. Allen & Tick- 

nor. 1833.-— The details, of which the 
above title is a compendium, appeared some 
years ago in all the newspapers of Europe, 
conveying vague, and frequently exagge- 
rated accounts of this outrage upon human- 
ity, — ^thisburbarousanddi&olical cruelty. 
At length, however, we arrive at the au- 
thentic accounts^ firom the most undoubted 
source, written in a spirit of good feeling, 
as well as sound philosophy, and convey- 
ing, not merely information of an extraor- 
dinary transaction, but also particulars of 
experiments, that must be, m the highest 
degree, interesting to every one who is de- 
sirous of investigating the numan mind, and 
its operations unassisted by external cir- 
cumstances. The subject ot this little book 
is still living— living in a part of the world 
the most distinguished for metaphysica] 
studies. It IS therefore not improbable that 
important lights may be elicited in mental 
philosophy, and benefit to society may be 



pendage to Uie drawing room mole. 

Rbcobos of mt Lipb, by John Taylor, 
author of Mons. Tonson. 1 vol. 8vo. Har- 
pers. We know not how to recommend this 
volume in terms sufficiently strong to con- 
vey our own sentiments. It contains the 
memoirs of a man in intimate correspon- 
dence with nearly all the most distinguished 
characters from the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury to the present time. The work abounds 
in anecdote and incident, — it never flags : 
it makes us feel ourselves hand and glove 
with personages whom we have long known 
by general reputation, but who are here 
brought to our firesides. It is superior to 
Boswell, because the author speaks of iitm- 
selfaM the subject : and it is equal to Boa- 
well in the graphic delineation of its scenes. 
We cannot out recommend the work in the 
strongest manner. 
Rbcollsctions op Mirabbau, ANn 

OP THS TWO FIB8T LxOISLATlVE AsSBM- 



BLisa OP Fbancb, by Etienne Dumont of derived, even from a transaction so vile and 



Geneva. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 399. Philadel 
phia. Carey and Lea. 1833.— Throue'h 
the whole department of litemry and poli- 
tical anecdote, there is nothmg presented 
to the public eye moie replete with interest 



inhuman as this most assuredly was. In 
the meanwhile, we commend the work to 
the inspection of the curious, in the confi- 
dence that it will wen repay them for the 
trouble. 
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THE DRAMA. 

There is, perhaps, more scope for criti- 
cism and remark on this subject — always 
80 fruitful in topics for discussion — at the 
present time, than at any late period in our 
theatrical annals. We have at this moment 
two actors, avowedly among the most dis- 
tinguished of their profession, in the opinion 
of the London critics, gracing our boards. 
We have, in the space of the laat few 
months, seen two new tragedies produced 
to the public ; one of native origin, the 
other a work of the lady, who, Tike the 
Athenian tragedians of ola, unites in her 
own person the double attributes of per- 
former and poetess. As regards the KIbm- 
BLEs, we can tww only concur in the cry 
•f approbation, which, had we been in 
existence at the period of their arrival, we 
should then have J)een the first to excite. 
We consider the father to be a chaste actor 
of high and polished characters ; unequal- 
led in the delineation of passions and feel- 
ings, as they arise in the breast of a 
gentlemaiL tempered by a sense of honor, 
by the deference due to his own station, 
and to the sphere in which he moves ; a 
most correct reader, and in many parts, a 
most spirited performer. His best parts, 
to our judgment are Charles Surface, 
Mercutio and Palconbridge — the latter 
'one of the finest and most natural charac- 
ters that ever sprang from the creative 
brain of Shakspeare. We would add his 
Clifford the ratlier, that in our opinion, 
the public have hardly done it full justice. 
That the part is not one of extraordinary 
capabilities, we are well aware; but we 
think he does it to the best advantage, and 
that with an inferior player, the nakedness 
of the character woula be s^larinf . As 
regards the daughter — not aescenaing to 
the fulsome verbiage with which it nas 
been the fashion to laud her — we hesitate 
not to style her the first actress of the Eng- 
lish world, in parts of pathetic tragedy, and 
grave, or, as it is usually termed, senti- 
mental comedy. In her readings, and 
many of her tones, she reminds us of her 
aunt, and although we never dream of her 
attaining the unrivalled glories of Siddons, 
we think that she treads close upon the 
tracks of CNeil. While on this subject, 
we must not forget our own Forrest, ana 
Placide. The former, as an actor of passion 
Hndisguised, and unchecked by the artifi- 
cial restraints of civilization — of the sudden 
sympathies, and fierce outbreakings of 
anger — in the savage, is as great as Kemble 
in the opposite Ime. Placide ia never bad, 
never even moderate, often excellent: he 
plays parts of the most contrary descrip- 
tions, with the same success : his concep- 
tions are good, his readings better ; he is 
the prop of the house to which he is 
attached, nor is there an audience in the 
world by which he would not always be 
heard, with admiration, very frequently with 
high applause. 

Kespecting the tragedies alluded to above, 
our hmits do not allow us to speak in de- 
ttil. Of OralooBsa, however, as a child of 



our country, we must Bay a few words :— 
As a whole, Oraloossa is not a good play t 
although some scenes are powerfuL and 
the diction and poetry generally striking. 
The plot is feeble and improbable, the pro- 
gress embarrassed, and the denotument 
awkward— in short, the whole labors. 
There is a sort of vheelr—^itUhin — whee^ 
undrawn machinery about it, which is 
unpleasant; and in the three last acts, 
.every scene begins and ends with 

'Guns, trumpetsi blunderbusaei^ drums 
and thunder.' 

We are nevertheless of opinion, that the 
author is capable of better things, but if he 
would write a good tri^gedy, he must not 
write it for any actor, however excellent or 
popular he may be. The present piece he 
has destroyed, Dy an overweening anxiety 
to introduce situations for Mr. Forrest, 
which he has done in defiance of the unities 
and of probability — and the consequence isL 
that, but for the player, the play would 
have perished It would be hardly too 
much to say, that it is < full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.' 

We regret most sincerely that the neces- 
sity of going to press, prevents us from 
noticing the patriotic exertions of our fellow 
citizens, to do honor to one who has labored 
long and effectually in the cause of the 
Drama. The performance for the benefit of 
Wm. Dunlap, Esq., is a project which, 
though it is no more than & compliment 
lustlydue to the veteran, is nevertheless 
highly creditable to the liberal spirit of its 
projectors, and we wish it most heartily 
the success, which, we also doubt not it 
will obtain. In our next, we shall not fail 
to give a full account of all that may be 
interesting in this public testimonial, the 
results of which, we trust, will be not less 
gratifying to the feelings of all our readers, 
than to that of the distinguished individual 
who constitutes the subject. 

Utoiittils ^tttxacti. 

Feb. 5th. Afler a lingering ilboess^ borne 
with Christian resignation, the Rev. P. 
Duffy, aged 46. R. C. Pastor of Green- 
wich Viflage. 

7th. In the 29th year of his a^e, George 
Clinton Talmadge, son of the late Judge 
Talmadee. 

9th. Mr. WilliamlCurtissi aged 73 years, 
a native of Fairfield, Virginia, but a resi- 
dent of this citj for the last 40 years; he 
was a revolutionary pensioner, and served 
during the war; was at the storming of 
Stony Pbint, under Greneral Wayne, and at 
the siege of Charleston. 

21st. During the session of congress, the 
Hon. James Lent, Jr., member of tne house 
of representatives, from the state of N. Y. 

23a. At Smten Island, Captain Henry 
Lewie Waderholdt, aged 63 years. 

27th. Of consumption, in the 29th year 
of her age, Elizabeth Davidson, wife of 
John Evers, and eldest daughter ot Thomas 
Swords, 
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Lectures on Natural History, Qeology, Chemistry, the Application of Steam, and In- 
teresting Discoveries in the Arts. By Timothy Flint. 8vo. (pp. 406.) Boston. 
LiUy, Wait&Ca, 1633. 

There is no greater point of difiference between the times of the ancient 
schooknen, and those in which we live, than that which exhibits the na- 
ture of the studies, and the way those studies were pursued in the ages of 
the former, and the subjects and plan which are adopted in our own days. 

Among the sages of antiquity we may look vdnly, for a hypothesis 
founded upon analytical examination. Every system of philosophy, natu- 
ral or moral, consisted of certain notions hatched by a warm imagination, 
the truth of which it was never any part of the projector's design to inves- 
tigate; but taking it for granted that hia hallucinations were in reality 
additional lights about to be shed upon the earth, he propounded his theory 
with great gravity to his contemporaries, waiped every thing, even truth 
herself, to coincide with bis system ; became the founder of a new sec^ 
had his quota of disciples all as zealous as their master, and more believ- 
ing, — thus promulgating a set of doctrines, originating from half-addled 
brains, false in themselves, and useless even if true, to be added to a stock 
of different but not superior reasoning, the author himself becomes one of-* 
the schoolmen. 

And what was the course of study pursued by the foUowers of these va- 
rious sects ? Was it the examination of their master's aiguments, in order 
to add to their own biowledge, and to enable them to do more for the bene- 
fit of mankind ? Q^uite the contrary. They were occupied in uselessly 
defending doctrines which they blindly received. Sophiatry was aigu- 
ment,— disputation was employment — ^to gain a convert was to obtain a 
triumph, and — the world was just as wise as before. 

From all the metaphysics with which the Grecian school has blessed 
the rest of the world, what food for spleen is there for the snarling philo- 
sopher of modem days, and what frequent occasion for the quiet smile of 
the moralist of more benevolent feelings. If we except Socrates and Plato, 
who really had glimpses of higher and more correct views, what a medley 
of follies and absurdities were collected together by the sagacious ancients, 
and dignified by the name of wisdom. 

Voii. I. 9 r^ T 
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The only lucubrations of those early periods that can fairly be said to 
have been beneficial to succeeding generations, are the writings of their 
poets, the observations of their mathematicians, and something, not much, 
of natural history. The first of these are assuredly standards which may 
be imitated, with diificulty equalled, but never surpassed. The other twa 
have proved important bases upon which incalculable improvements have 
been made; and they have served alternately, as indicators to point out the 
right, and as beacons to deter from pursuing the wrong course. 

How widely different is the philosophy of the present day ; how firm 
are its foundations, how correct are its results, how practical are its appli- 
cations, how beneficial its influence ! 

The wild visions of the old philosophers, have been proved under the 
searching scrutiny of modem investigation to be but vain dreams ; and but 
for the accounts of them continued, as curiosities in learning, they would 
"leave not a rack behind." Analysis and demonstration are powers too 
strong for visionary hypothesis ; they are the sun and light of science, — 
error flies before the former, as the mists of the morning are dissipated by 
the beams of the latter, — and the theories which mankind now believe are 
the results of examination and conviction. Blind confidence has left die 
earth, we trust, forever. 

But not only more Just are our conclusions at the present day, than were 
those of our fathers, — but the subjects of deliberation are more worthy of 
our attention as thinking beings, moral agents, free but responsible actors 
in the great drama of human life, who have the choice of pursuits before 
-us, and vnth reason and reflection to guide us, but with an obligation that 
neither the one nor the other shall be engaged to a bad or useless purpose. 
We may pardon and pity the sages of pagan antiquity, with no other light 
than that of unassisted reason, with no other belief or prospect than that 
aflbrded by their worse than ridiculous mythology, — ^that their imaginations 
should be vain and futile yet supported by subtilty of logic, and a show of 
reasoning ; but the gospel dispensation has opened to msuiMnd iar nobler 
as well as wider views,'and philosophy, under such an influence, becomes a 
study of infinitely greater importance than the mere foundation of a sect. 
We endeavor to become wiser that we may the more truly understand the 
greatness and wisdom of the Creator, our ovni littleness and insignificance 
in comparison with Him, our own helplessness without His sustaining 
hand, our own lost state without His redeeming mercy, the awful great- 
ness of our fall, if in the end we fall, the blessed and pure exaltation which 
may be ours, if we are permitted to enter upon it. Mankind are now taught 
to enter upon a course of study with a humble and teachable spirit, with a 
conviction, which our religion impresses upon it, that a practical benefit 
will arise from it, either by still farther elevating our ideas of infinite good- 
ness and mercy, or by enabling us to enlarge the sphere of comforts and 
advantages of our fellow creatures. 

The work, of which the title iis given at the head of this article, is evi- 
dently written in the spirit just described. There is not only the feeling 
of a man strongly alive to the beauties of nature, and sensible of its won- 
ders, — ^but there breathes throughout, a holy flame which is continually 
quickened and rendered more vivid, the farther he advances into the depths 
of science, and the more deeply he explores beneath the surfaces of things^ 
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Vb. Flint has very modestly assigned its atility to the school, of at most 
to the college class-room ; and as regards the quantity of matter it contains, 
and the easy and pleasing form in which it is presented, it probably will 
in such places be of greater request and usefulness than elsewhere ;— but 
the writings of any man who is an original, true, and deep reasoner, must 
find acceptance among every description of readers, as they are sure either 
to present something new, or to show a novel aspect of some subject al- 
ready submitted to consideration. 

Upon taking up the book, and dipping cursorily into its contents, we 
were at first inclined to think its title a misnomer, and that it should rather 
be called ''Lectures on Natural Philosophy, 6ocJ^ Farther examination 
however, induced us to withdraw that opinion, but without satisfying our- 
selves that its present title correctly indicates the subject Natural pMlo- 
Bophy it is not, — ^because it does not settle the fundamental principles of 
any one branch of that study, as a work professedly of that nature would 
certainly do in the very first outset. Natural history it is not, — ^for it does 
not enter into any scientific classification of the subjects upon which it 
treats, — ^there are several important points in that department of literature 
not touched upon, we allude to animated nature, — and there are others in- 
troduced, which we have not been in the habit of including in that branch, 
such as political economy, choice of pursuit, and some others which fall 
rather under the head of moral philosophy. Lectures they are not, — some 
of the chapters so designated are very short ; others are of much more ex- 
tended length, and sometimes containing more than one kind of articles 
for consideration. But they are something of all these ; and may be termed, 
perhaps more properly, '' Remarks or Reflections upon Natural History and 
Philosophy, together with considerations upon the moral influence upon the 
mind of man, arising from studies of such nature." 

Taken in this view, the book is in the highest degree interesting, and 
appears to step in between the stem systematic principle of elementary 
science, and the wide range of observation and close accuracy of reasoning 
which are employed by the experienced investigator. It is calculated in 
short, to give a zest and encouragement where they are both much wanted, 
— the first steps ; and gently leads to where all hope to arrive— proficiency 
and sound information. 

In every description of physical nature given by Mr. Flint, we can per- 
ceive 

"Th» poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling ;" 
and it is no small additional merit of his book, that his rapture is consistent 
with wholesome reflection and correct observation; and is in a truly 
Christian spirit. We need not say it is haimonious, — for without harmony 
such a subject could not be true ; but notwithstanding the crabbedness for 
which it is proverbial, the author has contrived to make it melodious, eu- 
phonious, always animated, sometimes even sprightly. 

Among the omissions which, in a work of this kind by such a hand, we 
have cause to regret, is that of astronomy, the historical part of which at 
least, would have come under his title. It has been too much the custom 
in tracing the history of that science, just to mention that the first vestiges 
of it were found among the Assyrians and the Egyptians, and then break 
oflf to relate the coigectures and discoveries of a Thales, Anaximander, 
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Pythagovas, or Ptolemy. Whereas, we conceire that in the caaes of the 
two nations just mentioned, we can, by the aid of the hook of Genesis, and 
a little reflection, draw a great moral lesson. 

It is admitted on all hands that the first rudiments of astronomy were 
elicited upon the plains of Mesopotamia and Syria* Now we find that the 
first kind of exclusive property ot possession ei^oyed by mankind, after 
their advancement from the ultra savage state of hunters, was that of flocks 
and herds. .Accordingly the nomadic possessors of those plains having 
frequent occasion to change their ground for the advantage of pasture or 
other conveniences, and being of course frequently desirous to return at 
some future period to a fevorite spot, had no better means of ascertaining 
the proper course, than the positions of the heavenly bodies, particularly as 
the night was the best season for travelling in those wann regions. We 
read also in Genesis, that the digging of a well was a most important 
operation^ It was generally accompanied with solenm religious ceremo- 
nies, and sometimes was followed by severe strife on the part of a stronger 
body against a weaker, for the possession. From all which it is evident 
that there would be a continual desire to return to those fortunate spots, 
where they had been able to find water, and to construct the means of a per^ 
manent supply. All this was best accomplished by means of celestial 
observation. Independent of these necessary observations, also it may be 
observed, that the great leisure afibrded by this kind of life would almost 
of itself lead to observation on the risings, settings, and variations with 
respect to the relative situations of those objects. The face of their coun- 
try, the quality of its atmosphere, every physical incentive, was in favor of 
the cultivation ; and all records assure us that a very extensive knowledge 
of the celestial motions was known in those countries for ages before the 
times of the Grecian astronomers. 

That the Egyptians should early become well versed in this sublime 
science can scarcely create any surprise. Absolute necessity made them so* 
The rains in Centml Africa being periodical, and the floods from the moun- 
tains causing the overflow of their great river to such an extent that they 
must inevitably either abjure their country or overcome the mighty mis- 
chief that annually ensued, caused them betimes to observe the periods of 
inundation, and compare them with celestial appearances, so that in the 
end, by being forewarned of the approach of their hitherto dreaded adver- 
sary, they became not only able to avert the disaster, but to turn the scourge 
itself into an incalculable benefit. In this case also, as in that of the Asiatic 
nomades, observation did not cease when the particular advantage was 
obtained. Discoveries of such a nature must continually be in progress, — 
the whole history of astronomy shows that it has never retrograded, though 
it has occasionally remained for a while stationary. 

And surely this w a great moral lesson. It shows us that the mere pre- 
servation and sustentation of animal life, as being matters of actual neces- 
sity, are placed within the power and knowledge of every one ; but that 
with regard to farther advancement in knowledge, convenience, and re- 
finement, they have by the Divine wisdom been ordained to consist with 
inquiry, pains, and gradual improvement They are not essential but 
highly useful, and we are blessed with faculties which enable us to rise in 
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the ficale of intellectual knowledge, as fast as it can be retained for onr own 
good, and for that of the community^ in general. 

We may in the sketches before us almost imagine the Almighty and 
Beneficent Creator addressing us thus, '^ I have given you ample stores for 
your necessities, for the increase of your comforts, and for your attain- 
ments in wisdom* I have given you faculties to perceive, and reason to 
reflect, — the book of nature is before you, — ^the universe is spread out to 
your view— consider it and be wise." 

But if this kindness of Divine Providence call for adoration and grati- 
tude from the creatures of his bounty, what shall we say to the omniscience 
which turns our very follies, our cupidity, our vices, into a source of bless- 
ing and advantage? And here again, we have to regret that it has not 
formed a part of Mr. Flint's plan to comment, as it is not irrelevant to his 
title of "Natural History," and his glowing pen would nave shown forth 
the feeling in words of fire. We allude to Chemistbt. 

It is well known that from the tenth, even as late as the seventeenth 
century, there was a belief in the possibility to transmute all the baser 
metals to gold, and the search after this wonderful power, commonly called 
by the alchemists "the philosopher's stone," was pursued with an ardor 
almost beyond present belie£ Many and wild were the theories, numerous 
and contradictious were the experiments, in the course of this chimerical 
pursuit. Fortunes were ruined, lives were lost, characters were blasted, in 
the eager determination to effect the "opus magus." Impudent cheats 
were no doubt numerous enough, to minister to a passion so dominant in 
those ages, — ^but the credulous and conscientious believer was also fre- 
quently to be found, fondly clinging to the truth of his philosophy, and 
fully persuaded of the astonishing blessings that were to be the result of 
his labors. 

Alchemy whether pursued by the sceptical or the credulous could not go 
on without important consequences. The amalgamations, the aflbiities, all 
the principles of chemistry, in short, arose out of this visionary desire ; — 
the "philosopher's stone" indeed was never discovered in the sense of the 
enthusiastic seekers, but a philoeopher^s etone of which they never dreamed 
sprung from their laboratories. 

What do we not owe to chemistry ? In what department of our earthly 
labors does it not intimately mix — ^how great have been our improvements 
in every manufacturing, and in every mechanical operation since the prin- 
ciples of the sublime science were observed. Nay, it not only has been 
discovered to be intimately connected with these, but with agriculture, and 
the animal economy, and enters into aU the relations between man and the 
world which is given for his use. We do not hesitate to say that there is 
no species of knowledge so calculated to enlarge the understanding, to cor- 
rect the judgment, and to increase the comforts of mankind; — ^and assured- 
ly there can be none which will so greatly exalt his ideas of the Divine 
architect and contriver of this wonderful world, and its intricate mecha- 



And all this has been brought about, not by humble inquiry arising from 
a noble motive, not by the desire of knowing the Creator in the magnifi- 
cence and order of his works, not with a view to serve Him more truly as 
we should know Him better ;*but even human vice, the most sordid vice 
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of humanity— ftTuice— -which ail affect to despise if not to hate,— ftTari^e 
has been made the miconscious instnmient of procuring wisdom, riches, 
health. Treasures indeed, though far beyond the contemplations of those 
who procured them! 

It is beside our present object to go farther into reflections of this land,— 
otherwise the history of every other branch of natural philosophy is replete 
with moral and religious lessons: and we cannot but legret that with the 
deep and fervently devotional feelings which are manifest in every page of 
Mr. Flint's book, he had not included in his plan the expression of senti- 
ments to which such histories give rise. We tnist, however, and are in* 
clined to expect, that he has a supplementary volume to follow the present 
one, and that the contemplations which have occupied his mind on this 
part of his subjects, will edify the general reader as greatly as those which 
he has already put forth in the book before us. 

But there is, we think, one error, or at least an obscurity in the meta- 
physics of this book, which it would be a violation of the duty we have 
here taken upon us, to pass unnoticed. This error or obscurity, is found 
in the very first page of the work, and as no other part can fairly be said to 
be in coincidence with it, we may be doing Mr. Flint good service in point- 
ing out that which has been perhaps hastily inserted. 

In speaking of " the laws of the universe, as they relate to men," viz. 
physical, organic, and moral, he says, 

** The first class comprises the unchangeable properties of inanimBte matter ; — the 
second, the phenomena of organized and sentient life ;— «nd the third, the Iaw9qfbeing9 
eapahle of moral (wtion, that is, conformity or want of conformity to a known and 
prescribed rule. 

" These laws, as far as our fieunilties can trace them by reason and infivenee, have 
prevailed without variation from the beginning. Tliey are found to be unehangtaUy 
the 9anu in every part qfthe worUL" 

That the physical and organic laws of beiug are " unchangeably the 
same in every part of the world," may be readUy admitted. Every day's 
experience proves the truth of the remark. But the immutability of '' moral 
laws" requires a little farther consideration. 

Were the observation intended to be employed with regard to the Cre- 
ator himself, and with respect to His moral government of the world ; 
there is no doubt that it would be strictly correct. No one who has re- 
flected seriously on the wisdom of Divine Providence, and how that wis- 
dom causes '^ all things to work together for good," can deny his assent to 
the proposition that the plan of moral govenunent enforced by the " great 
first cause," is vast, uniform, and effectual, though inexplicable to the com- 
prehensions of short-sighted, finite beings, the very creatures of that won- 
derful care and government. 

But the " moral laws," as we understand the term to be applied by Mr. F., 
are not those of the governor, but of the governed ; and if this be the case, ' 
we enter a caveat against the doctrine. The moral laws of mankind have 
not only been different at different times of the world, but different in the 
various parts of the world at the same time. Things or manners which 
have been reprobated in the strongest terms in one part of the globe, have 
met with the most unqualified approbation in another. Habits and modes 
of thinVing and actiug have varied in different times of the same national 
history, nay, even in scripture itself, we find that things which were com- 
manded at one period, have been abolished and even forbidden at another. 
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The last we confess may still consist with the immutability of moral laws, 
■s applied to the proridence and moral goTcmment of God, bat the whole 
renders the observation as ^»plied to the moral laws of mankind, we think, 
inapplicable. 

We are the rather inclined to consider this remark of oar aathor a lapmiSj 
because he has entered briefly upon the proof of the uniformity of physical 
laws; and has then joined organic and fnarcH laws together in a succeed- 
ing sentence, without giving arguments to enforce his principle. 

In this part only can we find a serious cavil. The book is well written, 
the philosophical doctrines generally sound, the reflections highly credita- 
ble both as from a Christian man and a scholar, the language is warm and 
eneigetic ; and though the work is neither quite so methodical, nor the plan 
qaite so extensive as we could have wished from such a hand, yet, what 
there is of it only leads us to wish for more, and induces us to hope that 
more is yet to come. We take leave, in that hope, and with feelings of 
sincere respect for the author. 



STANZAS 

ON THE ATHENIAN EZPBDfnON AGAINST 8TRACU8E. 

I. 

O! wo worth tfao voyage, O ! wo wcntUi the day, 
When Attica's galleys in battle array, 

With gilded prows glancing, 

Tlirough calm waves advancing 
To Sicily sailed from Pirmis'a Bay : 

n. 

With the pride and the flower Aose galleys were manned, 
Tlie pride and the flower of Attica's land, 

Their topmasts were gleaming, 

With sacred wreaths streaming, 
As they parted in pomp from their own native land. 

m. 

But the flower once plucked shall ne'er flourish again, 
Nor the branch, where it blossomed, fresh blossoms sustain, 

And the pride of the fountain 

Summer-dried in the mountain, 
Shall ne'er reach in gladness the depth of the main. 

IV. 

The warriors who parted all godlike and brave, 
All free as the spray of the foam-crested wave^ 

Tlie dark sea upturning, 

With gay visions burning, 
Have found in that dark sea a desolate grave. 

V. 

For the Psans that ushered the birth of the war, 
A voice of repentance— a sigh— and a tear— 

For the Cune passed away 

la the breath of a day— 
For empir»-for liberty ruined— despair. 
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THE EXILE * 

CHAP. 1. 

Cbilde Harold had a moiher not forgot. 
Though parting from that mother he did ihiuij 
A mster whom he loved, yet w^vr her not 
Before hie weary pilgrimage begun { 
If friends he had, ne bade adieu to none. 
Yet deem not thence his breast a breast of steel ; 
Ye who have known what 'tis to dote upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
Such partings break the heart, they fondly hope to heaL Btbon. 

It was the earliest dawn of one of those lovely mornings, which some- 
times break the melancholy monotony of gray fog, which has, not perhaps 
unjustly, g^yen to an English November its oniyersal character, as the 
most gloomy and heart-depressing month of the year. The atmosphere^ 
although early on the preceding evening a slight hoar frost had crisped the 
yet verdant meadows, was as soft as spring, and so breathless, that the red 
and yellow leaves, which were beginning to drop fast from the many-co- 
lored masses of foliage that still clothed the woods in a rich garment of 
autumnal beauty, whirled round and round in the tranquil morning, as if 
doubtful whether to soar upwards, or to fall and perish on the deep wet 
verdure spread below. 

The sun was just rising broad and blood-colored through the thin haze 
of the horizon, and his slant rays cast an interminable length of shadow 
from each gigantic tree, which singly or in scattered groups adorned the 
park-like scene of paddock, and pasture, glittering far and near under the 
bright fretwork of dewy gossamer, — a scene of cool and fragrant tranquil- 
lity, craving the pencil of a Van de Velde to arrest the thousand transitory 
visions of loveliness, gradually fading before the increased warmth of mel- 
lowing day. 

Myriads of rooks, which had for generations cawed and nested in the 
mighty elms — till they had become, like those sons of the forest which af- 
forded them shelter, a source of hereditary pride, and almost an object of 
affection to the family, which had transmitted that fair domain in undi- 
minished luxuriance of woodland from the earliest ages of recorded history — 
were diving and wheeling far above the dwellings of men throu^ the blue 
and boundless firmament The timid hare hopped lazily over the dank 
herbage, leaving long tracks of deeper green among the leaves that glisten- 
ed white in the smoothness of the night dew ; the fallow-deer slumbered 
under the shadowy trees, or bounded to their feet in startled activity at the 
frequent splash of some overgrown fish, firom many a pool which sent up 
each its smoky column of white vapor, undulating in folds thinner and 
thinner as it melted into the pale expanse that was stretched overhead so 
cakn and cloudless. 

* The intention of the editors is to give raceessive chapters of this tale, in each num- 
ber for some months to come, the objects of which will be to repreaent in the course of 
a connected narrative, with the illustration of such incidents as may oe deemed hkely 
ho impart interest, the feelines and ideas of an intelligent and educated foreigner, in- 
duced by circumstances to talce up his abode nmtno^ as. It is moreover the wish of 
the writer to delineate the opinions of honest, impartial* and highmindad Europeans on 
the manners and advantages of our cis-atlantic republic, in contra-distinction to the 
false and m a lign a n t caricatures of soured adventuiers, or party politicians. 
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It was one of those hours of exquisite stillness, which sheds a deep and 
melancholy feeling upon the hearts even of the happy, — which saddens, 
while it soothes the spirit. It was one of those hours, which lead the 
thoughts of those who think the least, to more lofty and purer imaginings 
than those which spsing from earth, or earthly things ; which we should 
expeet to absorb all wild and l^eart-rending afflictions, even of the most 
miserable, in that pious and tender sadness, which ever looks forward to 
die peaceful immortality that the wcnrld taketh not away, and upward to 
the friend and father, who tempereth to the shorn lamb the wind of adver- 
sity. Such, however, were not the feelings of Lindley Harlande, as he 
gazed from the verdure^urtained porch of the old hall over that loved anci 
lovely scene. There he stood alone, in the fragrance of morning, on hia 
father's threshold, with his fine brow contracted, his breath drawn hard 
through his clenched teeth, and his arms pressing, as in a vice, his broad 
and manly chest ; straining his eye-balls, as if the sight were about to leave 
them, over the beautiful haunts of his childhood. It seemed at times, as if 
some momentary glimpse of remembered happiness relaxed the frown upon 
his forehead, and lighted the spark in his clouded eye ; but again the half 
stifled guigle in the throat, and the spasmodic quiver, that rapidly convulsed 
the strong limbs, showed how brief was the forgetfulness, and how en- 
grossing the misery that might not be repressed. 

There had he stood, equipped for a journey, with spurs on his heel, and 
his hat cast listlessly at his feet, from the first dappling of the east, till the 
broad sun was now winking with bright glances through the upper foliage 
of the feathered elms ; there had he watched every change on that well 
known landscape, as it brightened from the dark indistinctness of its blue 
horizon, till hedgerow and coppice, extended lawn, and forest glade, were 
glittering in all the joyful gorgeousness of light. There had he stood as 
firm and as motionless, as the ivied columns at his side \ hours had passed 
away, since he paused, but for a moment, to snatch one last glimpse of his 
home 3 hours had passed away, and it seemed as if hours more might elapse 
unheeded in the deep oblivion of engrossing thought. He had not stirred, 
when the old clock had sent its familiar chimes, quarter after quarter 
through the half closed door behind him ; nor yet when the louder clang 
of the village steeple had pealed the successive hours from among its tufted 
yews. Nay, more he had not heard or heeded, when the gloom announced 
the presence of his favorite hunter, snorting and stamping till the court- 
yard rang, as he shook in eager restlessness the staple to which he had 
been fastened ; when the man sympathizing with the evident distress of 
his young master, had reluctantly withdrawn to watch from a distance the 
departure of him, who was loved by all within the sphere of his influence, 
as none are ever loved but by the poor of their birthplace, or the ^emuly of 
'their bosom. Suddenly he started, as the faint clap of a distant door echo- 
ed within the house ; it was not half, nay not a tenth part, as loud as the 
lowest of the noises, which had swept by him unregarded as the idle wind; 
yet now, whether it was that the slight sound stirred some secret associa- 
tion, or clashed with some overwrought feeling, or that some stronger and ' 
more hidden mystery of wonderful nature was excited, he sprang as at the 
near roar of a cannon. 
His foot was already in the stirrup, his hand on the mane— another in* 
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Slant would hare dashed the eager horse to his fullest speed — when a low 
rustling sound induced him to turn his head, and before he could move a 
step, he was clasped in the close embrace of a fair girl—" Lindley, dear, 
dear Lindley, what can be the meaning of this strange departure ? Not 
now" — speaking in nervous and rapid excitement, as she saw his pale lips 
move in incipient speech — " answer me npt now, brother ; for I know you 
are deceiving me ; and why should you dearest, why should you conceal 
any thing from me ? Have we not been together from our birth — have we 
not rejoiced and sorrowed in conomon — have not your pleasures been my 
pleasures, and your tears mine — ^have I ever entertained a thought which 
was not known to you, or cherished a dream of happiness, in which you 
were not a partaker — have you not always let me share your joys, and will 
you not vent your griefs to me also? Do not deny it, Lindley, something 
terrible has happened, I have long seen it hanging over us, I have read it 
in your eye for weeks past — you are deserting us in secret^ you are steal- 
ing in sorrow from the love of your nearest and dearest ; and can you, can 
you be so cruel as to leave to them so bitter an addition of misery, as the 
hopeless, heart-rending knowledge that you are gone in lonely friendless 
affliction,— gone they know not whither,— gone perhaps never to return 1 
Tell me the whole Lindley, tell me the whole and fear not. You used to 
praise me for my girlish courage, prove to me now that those praises were 
sincere." 

More than once during her vehement and interrupted pleading, had that 
beloved brother striven to reply, and now, as she ceased, the big tear stood 
in his broad dark eye, and his words came in thick hollow gushes upon the 
ears of the excited listener. " I would have spared you," he said, " the 
anguish 6£ this parting ; you, whom I love more than all the world beside 
— you, who have believed that I could ab^don you in doubts more dreadful 
than the worst reality. Your presages are too, too true ! I go forth as you 
have said, in lonely, friendless, almost hopeless, grief; I go forth a penni- 
less, dishonored outcast." 

" Dishonored ? Never, Lindley, never !" the blood from every vein in her 
body boiled at once into that cheek, lately as cold, and as white as the 
hoar frost beneath her feet, her eyes glanced as if about to burst from their 
sockets as she spoke — " You,— you dishonored ?" 

"Aye," — he interrupted her, in a whisper so calm and clear as to be 
more appalling than his former agony — " Aye, dishonored — my affections 
seared — my fortunes ruined — my good name blasted — by the faith and 
honor of a firiend," (and a bitter sneer writhed his pallid lip,) " crushed 
beyond human aid or redemption — hunted like a felon from the house of 
my fathers — even now the bloodhounds are upon my traces ; another hour 
would consign me to an endless misery of chains." 

He stopped short, as the quick jingle of a distant carriage came on the 
still morning — " Away ! they are upon me — you must be in bed, dearest, 
when they arrive ; and remember that my safety depends wholly on your 
prudenee — ^remember this ! 1 am gone to Thornley Pasture ; if I gain an 
hour 1 am safe — bless you, sister, bless you — I will write." 

One long, straining embrace— he sprang to the saddle, walked the good 
horse, that had never failed his rider, noiselessly along the hard gravelled 
footpath for an hundred yards; then stirring his mettle with the spur, 
^hed him at a single bound over a deep sunk fence and ragged paling 
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which crowned it, and was lost to view in the thick foliage of plantations 
that stretched far away into the recesses of the neighboring moors. 

" There he goes, God bless him, there goes the freest heart and the 
open est hand, the best sportsman, and the boldest rider, in the Noitii 
Riding. Sorely, sorely will he be missed, and long will he be wailed by 
gentle and simple ; he is gone and has not left his like behind ! God bless 
him wherever he goes." Such were the half uttered thoughts of the groom, 
who had been gazing from his lattice, with eager affection, on the parting 
scene ; and now flimg himself on his low bed, in slumbers feigned, accord- 
ing to the last instructions of him, whom he regarded as a friend rather 
than as a master. 

The heart of the sister was too full for words, her eyes were glazed and 
tearless, but her bosom rose and fell fast in the aJmost suffocating emotions 
of grief, too intense to evaporate by the ordinary vent of tears and lamen- 
tations. She also turned from the door, and fastening its defences with a 
noiseless hand, hurried silently away to muse in waking anguish on. the 
couch, no more to her a place of repose and peace. 

The front of the hall was again silent and deserted ; no smoke at that 
still early hour curled from its chimneys ; not a shutter was opened, not a 
sound was heard except the chattering of a dozen jackdaws, disporting 
themselves in short wheeling flights around the ivied pinnacles, and gro- 
tesquely carved spouts of the irregular mansion. Many minutes, however, 
had not elapsed, before its hundred echoes were routod into life, by the 
rattle of a postchaise whirled along at the utmost pace ^of four smoking 
overdriven jades, and stopping with a sudden jerk at the very porch, 
whence Harlande had so lately departed on his melancholy pilgrimage. 
Before the boy, who rode the leaders, had time to alight, the door of the 
carriage was oi)ened from the inside, and two coarse-featuied, vulgar look- 
ing men sprang out. Afrer some muttered consultation, .one of them ap- 
plied himself to the bell with a violence, which produced a peal audibfe 
even without the building ; loud however as was the summons, it had to 
be repeated again, and again, before a half dressed and not more than half 
awakened servant threw open the door, and gazed with undisturbed astor 
nishment on the disturbers of his repose. To the question, '^ Was Mr. Har- 
lande at home 7" the answer was returned, that " the old gentleman was not 
yet awake, but that Mr. Lindley, as usual on hunting mornings, had gone 
out some two hours ago." — " It was Mr. Lindley Harlande they wished to 
see, when was it likely he would return ?" — " Perhaps sooner, perhaps later ; 
according as they had a good or bad run — sometimes he was home by one 
or two o'clock, sometimes not till nightfall— but what did the strangers 
want? Any message would be delivered without fail."— "No, no message 
would do, thej had business of importance with Mr. Harlande, and must 
have an interview with him — they must wait, if he were in fact from home.'* 
The implied doubt awakened the ire of the footman, who was about to 
shut the door in the face of the intruders, when the household servants came 
upon the scene, aroused by the protracted debate, and corroborating the 
statement of their fellow, finally convinced the myrmidons of the law that 
their presence was utterly unexpected. They ordered their chaise roond 
to the stables, and took up their own abode in the hall, awaiting the return 
of their intended victhn. Soon after, Julia Harlande, apprised by her 
frightened maid of the two strange men who wanted her brother, and who, 
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the butler was morally certain, were qgicen^ came down stain, veiling the 
real bittemess of her anguish uxider the pretence of surprise and fear, and 
mindful of Lindleyr's parting declaration, that time alone could save him. 
The men were respectful, though not communicative — ^their business with 
Mr. Lindley was of a private nature, and for his ear only— there was no 
hurry, they could wait— «nd they did wait ! ^eakfast time came, and poor 
Julia was forced to comply with the tedious routine of matters in which 
her heart took no interest— to sit at the table where he had so lately sat 
beside her— to look upon the chair which he had so often filled, which he 
would never, never occupy again — and then to be pressed to eat when 
every mouthful seemed to choke her — ^to endure the endless speculations^ 
of what Lindley's strange visitors could want, and wishes that he would 
return — ^he, whom she alone knew to be a fugitive from his home, already 
on his way to another hemisphere, never perhaps to bless her longing eyes 
again — oh it was agonizing ! But like all other of earth's good or evil gifts, 
this too had its appointed time. Hour after hour passed away, dinner was 
succeeded by supper, and yet no Lindley : the short twilight of November 
was followed by the starless gloom of a winter night, and the officers, at 
last conscious that thdr prey had escaped them, burst into a torrent of low 
and savage invective, and divulged all to his afflicted relations, in utter in- 
difference to the feelings excited by their demeanor. To them the tears 
of the aged mother, the desolate but silent sorrow of the sister, the indig- 
nation that scowled on them from every eye of servant, or dependent, or 
htmible friend, were subjects for brutal mirth, or cold contempt. At 
length they departed, with threatened boasts of the facility with which 
they should apprehend the runaway, their very souls brutalized by their 
odious calling, and their natural surliness augmented by the knowledge 
that they were hated, and despised alike by all mankind. 



CHAP. II. 

I was with Hercules, and Cadmui^ once 

When in a wood of Crete they bayed the bear 

With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 

Such gallant chiduig; for besides the groves^ 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 

Seemed all one mutual cry : I never heard 

So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. SHAzspBAmi. 

Two hours might perhaps have elapsed between the departure of Lindley 
Harlande on his banishment, and the assemblage of a gay and motley 
multitude at Thomley Pasture. The day had materially changed its cha- 
racter as it advanced towards noon ; the sun, which a few hours before had 
been filling the universal earth and air with his deep lustre, was now cur- 
tained by a veil of fleecy clouds careering so rapidly aloft, as to prove the 
existence of a strong current of wind in the higher regions, while all below 
was calm and breathless : the dews of night had vanished as completely as 
if they had never been ; nor did there hang a single drop on thorn or thicket 
to excite the huntsman's worst apprehension of a failing scent 

Thomley Pasture was the most renowned fox-covert in Lord Ravens- 
field's country. It was a sporting neighborhood, and a hunting morning. 
The field was therefore crowded, and, to a stranger's eye, the scene would 
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iiave been alike interesting and beautiful. From the splendidly mounted 
peer in his brilliant pirik^ white leathers, and beautifully fitting tops^ to the 
slipshod mechanic of the neighboring village, all was life and bustle and 
quick motion. Neatly dressed grooms tightening the girths or holding the 
stirrups for their masters, as they exchanged the light thoroughbred hack 
for the powerful and high-blooded hunter : gentlemen laying aside cloak 
and mud-boots, to appear in the fiiU splendor of Stultz's scarlet and War- 
ren's blacking, or lighting the cigar to wile away the lime till pug^a detec- 
tion. Farmers in their dark jackets, as wdl mounted as their landlords^ 
and greeting them with manly and respectful welcome ; the whole popular 
tion of the district, from the lean and slippered octogenarian, to the year-old 
infant in the mother's arms, enjoying the same pursuit of pleasure; all 
combining to form as animating, and as thoroughly national as any other 
the wide world can show. 

The covert was a large stunted coppice, spread over a long hill-side 
sloping to the south; the land fell away a gradual descent of miles, in wide, 
lonely pastures, intersected by strong thorn hedges or timber fences, while 
in the distance more than one brook gleamed blue under the cloudy sky. 
The hounds had just been thrown into covert, the V)hip8 had gallopped to 
their respective stations ; one only was in sight sitting like a stature on his 
motionless horse at the very furthest point of the brake, through which the 
eager spectators could trace the progress of the unseen huntsman, by the 
quick chuckle of the black bird springing into air before the invaders of his 
demesne, as well as by the occasional rate of the veteran, when his quick 
eye detected the fallacious movement of some babbling puppy. The fore- 
ground of this moving picture was occupied by a group of young men, whose 
dress and horses denoted the leaders of the hunt, now quietly engaged in 
the luxurious enjoyment of a cigar, rendered palatable by the circulation of 
as much scandal as ever lent its piquancy to the most washy souchong of a 
Bath or Cheltenham coterie. 

A little aloof from this merry circle, on a gray of the most exquisite sym- 
metry and grooming, reclined, rather than sat, one distinguished from his 
comrades, as well by an air of languid abstraction, as by the almost effemi- 
nate foppishness of his attire. His light hair hung in waving curls far 
down his cheeks ; his open scarlet displayed a vest of the finest cashmere, 
stiff with embroidery and gold, his white hands glittered with costly rings, 
and the stock of his hunting-whip set with jewels, looked more like the hijou 
of a lady, than the weapon of a sportsman. His large blue eye was swim- 
ming in lazy vacancy, and the voluptuous repose of his mouth told anything 
rather than foughten fields, whether of real or mimic war. While he was 
i^)parently wrapt in the deepest abstraction of indifference, the group was 
joined by another, who as he sprang from his panting roadster was hailed 
by a shout of inquiries, " Where are you from?" — " Why so late, Tom 1" — 

" What the d 1 has kept you of all men ?" — and an hundred other equally 

important exclamations rang on all sides. Not a word, however, did the 
new comer reply, till he was settled on his hunter, stirrup-leather, glove, and 
rein, aU arranged in readiness for a start ; and when he did reply, it was 
a VirlandoiSy by a question. 

'< Who has heard about Lindley Harlande ?" '' What about him ?" asked 
several voices in a breath, for Lindley was a general favorite, and strange 
to say, even among those whom he excelled. " Oh ! he has boiled,-— that 
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is all,"— answered the first speaker. "Bolted! what on earth can you 
mean?"— "Why bolted— in debt and can't pay— swindled— or forged— or 
some such thing— and bolted to shirk the bailiff! I heard it all from the 
officers myself, and that's what kept me so late."—** That will never go 
down, Tom," said one, ** There's not a finer fellow under the sun than 
Lindley."—** Don't believe a word of it," said another, and a general mur- 
mur attested the indignant disbelief of the crowd. ** Just as you please," 
muttered the news-monger, ** it's as true as the Bible though, whether you 
believe it or not. He has let Mertoun in, to the tune of ten thousand, for 

some d d bond or other he got him to be security for,— and God knows 

what more,— Mertoun got the writ out." ** But Mertoun is such a scamp,— 
he would swear to any lie for a rouleatiJ'* ** Well, scamp, or no scamp, 
Harlande has done him and bolted. For my own part, I always doubt these 

d d honest fellows, — he was always a cut above me with his infernal 

candor and generosity, and all that. I always thought he would turn out 
no better than he should be." 

It was in vain, that one or two of the hearers still attempted to defend the 
character and principles of Harlande. So true it is of human nature in 
general, that there is but one step between the summit of praise, and the 
abyss of reproach. The more conspicuous the virtues, the more extended 
the fame of the world's favorite, let him but trip, be it never so little, and 
by so much will the clamor of the mob wax louder behind, and the pit of 
condenmation yawn blacker and deeper before him. From the earliest ages 
to the present hour, such has been the course of human applause and human 
censure. There is, in fact, no theoretical truth more widely quoted, more 
universally acknowledged, by all who have made their studies in the ever 
changeable, yet ever moumfUl book of life, than that he who has been most 
loudly bruited as one of greatest note in his prime, is ever most foully blasted 
by the tongues, or most utterly erased from the memories of men, when he 
shall have fallen into ** the sere and yellow leaf." At the same time, there 
is no practical reality, to which we less easily reconcile our understandings. 
Let no one, therefore, say to himself, 1 have consumed my young days in 
promoting the good of my friends ; I have comforted the wants of men by 
my wealth, by my wit I have gladdened their hearts, by my love I have alle- 
viated their afflictions ; to their generosity, to their justice, to their gratitude 
will I trust, if I should fall, for the consolation of my sorrows, and the defence 
of my character. Let no one lay the flattering unction to his soul ; for thus it 
hath not been, thus it shall never be ! If our fortunes be cut down by reverses, 
our fair fame will be withered by the blight of evil tongues 5 and vainly 
shall we expect support, or justification from those who have feasted at our 
board, and drank of our cup, who have smUed at our jests, and pressed our 
hand in the hoUowness of social familiarity. We may find one friend, and 
if we do, we are pre-eminently blessed, who shall believe in his heart of 
hearts, that we have innocently become a by-word and a hissing to the 
world; but in the mass of our domestic acquaintances, of our self-styled in- 
timates, we shall find advocates, and defenders — never ! 

Moreover, let not those who really love an absent and calumniated friend, 
or brother, or lover, let them not be prone to rise up in his defence ; for the 
reproach, which was uttered in thoughtless levity, will if challenged be re- 
peated in bitter malignity; if contradicted will be confirmed by circumstan- 
tial falsehood, till a lie shall be clothed in the palpable setnblance of truth; 
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till the minds of the indifferent shall hare been convinced, and the doubts 
of the incredulous converted to the certainty of the thing which is not. 

Such was the event now. Confirmed in his own opinion even by the 
disbelief of others, eager to prove the correctness of his information, and ir- 
ritated by the good will evinced towards the object of his defamation, Tom 
Shelburne, though neither personally hostile to Harlande, nor particularly 
ill-natured by disposition, heaped assertion on assertion, proof on proof till 
most believed, all were silenced. 

Throughout the whole of this noisy discussion, one alone had held apart 
from the rest ; it was he whom we have already noticed, aloof from the 
slander as from the merriment of his fellows. He had sat all the time, 
seemingly unconscious of what was passing, playing with his richly adorn- 
ed whip, as though he heeded not, even if heard the conversation. Sud- 
denly, however, as in the exultation of his heartless victory, Shelburne 
raised his voice, coupling the name of Harlande with the most dishonorable 
epithets, his sleepy eye lightened, his pale cheek flashed into redness, his 
form a moment before relaxed in effeminate indolence, started into the rigi- 
dity of nervous excitement. " False," — he cried, in a clear high tone, — 

" False as h 1 in the first author, whoever he may be, and base in you 

who believe it ! I don't like Lindley Harlande ; I never did like him ; and 
he knows it. But he would not suffer this to pass uncontradicted of me, and 
corse me if I hear it of him. I say it is false that Lindley Harlande ever 
swindled (swindled was the word gentlemen) a living soul, or ever did that 
deed he dare not avow to the face of men ! I know nothing, either of him, 
or of his affairs ! nothing ! — Blindfolded I stake my honor, that every word 
of that story, is as false as it is malignant ! And if Lindley Harlande has 
not a friend to uphold him in his absence ; I, who have been his enemy to 
his face, I, Henry de Laucy, will defend, aye ! and avenge him behind 
his back. Let no one speak ill of Harlande, who would avoid a quarrel 
with me." 

There was a short stem pause, as he ceased from his bold defiance ; for 
all knew Henry de Lancy — ^knew him to be as prompt and fearless when 
roused, as slow and careless at other times to take offence, or even interest, 
in word or action — ^and all were astonished to see him start up thus at once 
the champion of a man whom he hated. For though all knew Henry de 
Lancy, according to the parlance of the world, there was not one really 
acquainted with the deep store of warm feelings, and tender sympathies, 
of chivahroos honor and kindling spirit, veiled in his inmost heart from the 
gaze of the prying world, cloaked beneath a semblance of listless indiffe- 
rence, which had sprung from a satiety of the worlds pleasures, and a 
contempt of those who affect to look down with scorn on sentiments too 
high and noble to be even understood by the minds of ordinary men. It might 
have been this astonishment, or it might have been that sense of a bad 
cause which can quell even the wildest spirits, that now held all silent and 
cowering under the just reproof of De Lancy. Not long however could that 
silence have endured : too many souls of high and haughty courage were 
there assembled, to have long quailed before the reproach, just or unjust, 
of mortal man— a minute elapsed, and the scene was changed— all those 
burning energies, which one instant might have hurried into discord to be 
rued by blood, were directed from all thought of the past, to the glorious 
excitement of the chase. 
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The hounds had long been clamoring through brake and briiUr, at first 
in single and occasional cadences, but latterly in that inimitable crash of 
discordant harmony, which makes every vein to tingle and every heart 
to throb with a quicker and more lively motion. Never had that brilliant 
music swept by so unheeded as on that morning ; it seemed as if the whole 
field had at once become insensible to their loved pursuit, for all had ga- 
thered round the disputants to hear and wonder how the discussion had 
begun and where it was to end. But it was not in the nature of man to be 
inattentive to the long loud whoop which pealed so clear that wood and field 
rang. Every eye turned to the sound as if by magic — at the furthest point 
of the coppice was seen the solitary whipper-in, curbing his now eager horse, 
his cap raised high in air, proclaiming the escape of the wily game. Next 
succeeded the startling blast of the horn, the sharp cracks of the whip, and 
the rapid cheers of huntsman and helper ; as hound after hound, tumbling 
over each other in furious emulation of speed, burst from covert under the 
very feet of him who had viewed the fox, and were already running hard 
and together some three fields distant from our group, and directly at a right 
angle from the line of fence and underwood by which they were assembled. 

Then came the anxious struggle for a start The groi^ was scattered 
as suddenly as if the fire from heaven had shot into the midst of them ; every 
horse was at its speed, every rider straining heart and soul to outstrip the 
crowd that would soon obstruct each gateway, and jostle at each succeed- 
ing fence. Between the spot where this struggle was taking place, and 
the hounds, lay three large cattle-fences running parallel to the direction of 
the chase ; these were necessarily to be passed before the desired start could 
be obtained, but such was the height and strength of the old thorn hedges, 
diat all shaped their course for a line of gates by the woodside, trusting to 
catch the hunt under the great disadvantage of a mile long gallop before 
arriving at tlie point where the fox had broken covert. Not so De Lancy, 
he stood for a moment in his stirrups, gazing steadily at the course of the 
leading hound ; then turned his horse away from the crowd, and took his 
own line pointing a little ahead of the pack. His line once decided, no bird 
could go straighter. His seat firm yet easy, his rein tight, his eye glancing 
over every turn of the hounds, and every variation of the ground, his horse 
always within his speed, he easily got over rail, brook, and bull-fence ; and 
before ten minutes had passed, he found himself in the same enclosure with 
the pack now running on a breast-high scent. Great was his exultation on 
looking back, from his untired hunter, over the stragglers dispersed, and 
baffled (many a good horse blown, and many a good rider dismounted) 
streaming over the fences in his rear : some had already pulled up in des- 
pair; while a few continued to ride fiercely onward in the vain hope of a 
check or a lucky turn, by which to gain the front. But the scent was too 
good to justify their hopes ; the chase swept by, leaving a silence as deep 
as if it had never been disturbed, on the wide woodland, and lonely pasture, 
so lately alive with hoof and horn and wild halloo: not a sign was there tc 
tell the passage of the living whirlwind, but the broken hi^ge, and th€ 
strong horsetrack through wheat-field, and fallow : ev^ thel)r.ood pigeon 
recommenced her hoarse and plaintive notes among the autunm-tinged oal: 
trees, whence she had just before been scared by the concourse and clamor 
of men and dogs. W* 
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CONRADIN, THE LAST OP THE HOHENSTAUPPENS. 
On the twenty-ninth of October, one thousand two, hundred and sixty- 
eight, two months afler the battle of Scurcola, the condemned were led to 
the place of execution, where the headsman awaited them with bare feet, and 
sleeves folded upwards. When King Charles had occupied a place of ho- 
nor, as it was called, in the window of a neighboring castle, Robert of Ban, 
that unjust judge, addressed the multitude in compliance with the will of 
the king. '^ Ye men assembled here ! This Conradin, the son of Conrad, 
hath come from G(ermany — a seducer of his people, a reaper of foreign crops 
—waging an unjust war against legitimate rulers. At first he was vietorious 
by chance, but afterwards by the valor of our monarch the conqueror was 
overcome ; and he who held himself unshackled by any law, is now led in 
bonds before the tribunal of that king, whom he endeavored to destroy. 
Therefore by permission of the clergy, and by the advice of wise men and 
lawyers, sentence of death is pronounced on him and his accomplices, as 
robbers, mutineers and traitors; and to prevent further danger, his doom 
will be performed without delay, before the eyes of alL" When the mul- 
titude heard this sentence, all were astonished, and a stifled murmur arose, 
testifying the emotion of their minds. But the influence of fear prevailed. 
Count Robert of Planders alone, the king's son-in-law, a noble and hand- 
some man, sprang on his feet, giving scope to his just anger, and spoke to 
Robert of Bari : '' How darest thou, unjust and overbearing villain, to doom 
so great and glorious a knight to death ?" and at the same time he smote 
him with his sword, so that he was borne away lifeless. Charles was 
compelled to restrain his anger, for he perceived that his knights approved 
of the count's action : but the doom remained unaltered. 

Hereupon Conradin begged yet once more to be permitted to speak, and 
said with great calmness : " In the sight of God, I have deserved death, as 
a sinner; but here I am condemned unjustly. I ask all the trusty subjects, 
for whose welfare my ancestors have toiled with paternal care— I ask all 
heads and princes of this earth — is he guilty who defends his own and his 
people's rights ? Moreover if I were guilty, how dare they punish the inno- 
cent, who, bound in service to no other power, have adhered to me from 
praiseworthy fidelity ?" These words excited much emotion, but no action ; 
and he, whose emotion could alone produce results, not only remained deaf 
to the calls of justice, but was hardened against the pity which was excited 
in all around by the rank, youth, and beauty of the condemned. Then 
Conradin threw his glove down from the scaflbld, in order that it might be 
brought to King Peter of Aragon, as a token that he transferred to him his 
rights on Apulia and Sicily. The glove was taken up, and the prince's last 
wish fulfilled, by Truchsess, a knight of Walburg. The prince now 
dismissing aU hopes of a change in his unjust sentence, embraced his 
companions in death, especially Frederick of Austria, threw ofi* his upper 
garment, and stretching out his hands to heaven said, '* Jesus Christ, Lord 
of every being. King of honor, if this chalice is not to pass away from me, 
into ^y hands I commend my spirit." Then he knelt down, but raising 
himself once again, he cried out, "O my mother, what grief am I preparing 
to thee !" Then he received the death blow; and Frederick of Austria cried 
out so loudly in unmeasurable grief, as he saw his friend's head &11, that 
all wept.— i7a»mar*« Hi$tory of the HohenetauffeM. 
Vou L 11 n ] 
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A HUM of gathering multitude*— a craah 
Of martial music, and the miD-bright flash 
Of knightly arms, pennon, and plume, and spear— 
High-crested barons, and the proud career 
Of chargers, to the trumpets thrilling blast 
Tossing their necks of thunder— slowly passed 
Along the strand,— along thy gorgeous strand, 
Sweet Naples I Q,ueen of that enchanted land, 
Whose gales with melody and perfume rife 
Can wake the dying wretch to health and life ; 
Whose myrtle groves and shades of deathless bay 
Inspire the minstrel, and reward the lay $ 
Whose tideless seas in azure calmness lie 
Fraught with the glories of their kindred sky ; 
Earth, ocean, air, Love's universal shrine 
Steeping the soul in ecstasy divine. 

A warrior passed— to die I— a knight had met 
His latest foe !— a prince's sun was setl— 
And never kinglier spirit, soul more high 
Curled on the lip, or lightened from the eye, 
Hian thine, Young Conradin. Not on the day 
When first he donned the pomp of war's array, — 
Not, when his scattered foes before him driven 
Shouting his war cry to the winds of heaven 
He charged triumphant, — was the victor seen 
Of haughtier port, of bearing more serene. 
Dauntless and passionless he rode along, 
Threading the maxes of that coward throng 
Which cringed and wept around the tyrant's rein. 
With the calm smile of pity's cold disdain. 
That they, the children of the immortal dead 
¥Fho erst for Rome's three hundred triumphs tiled. 
Should see their monarch by a felon's doom 
Led unavenged to an unhallowed tomb. 

And lo ! the scaffold frowning o'er the flood— 
The sable priest— the minister of blood 
Bare armed— bare headed:— in his ruffian hand 
Poising on high the ignominious brand ! 
Aghast the crowd recoiled,— « stifled groan 
Of thousands — dying freedom's latest tone— 
A whisper— and deep silence ! Can it be 
Thai men— Italians— offspring of the free- 
will tamely stand to see their king strack down 
By a slave's weapon, at a tyrant's frown? 
Unmoved stood Conradin— unmoved and grave — 
While the crowd heaved around him, like the wave 
Which rocks, and shudders, to the giile's first sigh, 
When night-dews fall, and stars are in the sky ; 
The mellow radiance of the southern glow 
Streamed like a glory o'er his noble brow ; 
Wrapped his proud features in a veil of light, 
Soon to be quenched in cold obstracti<m's night ; 
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li'hwhed on the minor of his cloudleM eye, 
And tinged hie cheek with ■ummer's golden die. 
A haughtier, fiercer flash of angry scorn 
From every speaking lineament was born, 
As rose that dastard judge, that slave of time, 
Scorned hy Ae tyrant lord who paid his crimen 
Loathed by the good, and hated by the bold, 
Proud without rank, whose very thoughts were sold, 
Robert de Bari—" Men of Naples^ hear— 
And knights of France— prince— paladin and peer— 
The rebel lord— the traitor— king diecrowned— 
The vanquished victor— by his realm disowned— 
False knight— who o^er his bleeding country poured 
The savage thousands of his northern horde- 
Burner of churches— with the accuricd brand, 
Reaping the harvests of a foreign land,— 
He that would sweep vrith war's imchrisrian sway 
All lawful rule from his ambitious way,— 
Captive before the king he would have slain,— 
Finds for his throne a block— his robes a chaint 
This day, this hour— before a nation's eye 
The son of Conrad, Conradin shall diel 
His knightly shield reversed— his folchion broken !— 
Slavey to thy deed of death— his doom is qpoken." 

Scarce had he said, when with the starding clang 
Of iron harness, from his charger sprang 
The Count of Fkundens he whose single might 
Had turned the tide of many a wavering fight,- 
In kingly halls the court's unrivalled star— 
In judgment tnu^— a thunderbolt in war : 
"Darest thou," he cried, and every heart beat high, 
As though some warlike trumpet flourished nigh ; 
" Darest thou," he cried, "Tliou base and sordid thing 
Which men forbear to crush, who feel thy sting— 
Darest thou cut short a warrior's glorious racel 
A spotless knight condemn to foul diigracel 
Thine be the infomy, as thine shall be 
The death, more dreadful to such slaves as thee! 
Fall in thy treason, traitor !" As he spoke 
Forth from the scabbard, like a sunbeam, broke 
Tike avenging blade.— One instant, to the sky 
Stainless it flashed another, and the die 
Of life's dark flood had dimmed its shine in gore,- 
Its shine^ ne^er stained by coward's blood before. 

Unmoved stood Conradin,— hope's flattering ray 
Gleamed not to shake his spirit's changeless sway. 
He knew the tyrant^s impotence of hate^ 
But trembled not. He knew that all too late 
Tlie chord was struck, to wake a kindred tone 
In hearti debased by an usurper's throne. 
He knew that life's career of pride was o'er. 
All save the latest struggle on her shore. 
Hop*— gJonr—lo'^—wn^ition— country— gone. 
Where kings derive no lustre from their erown.— 
Cahnly he gaxed, where stretched befbre him lay 
The enchanting circle of earth's brightest bay,— 
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Portici^B groTdt of verdure,— Gaprea'i pile 
Of shivered rock% the Roman's lonely isle, — 
CaBtellamare,~end the eternal height 
Of dark Vesuvius frowning on the sight,— 
The liquid depths of the unfathomed air— 
The billows iparkling to the noontide glare,— 
The quiet mountains^ and the vine-elad plain, — 
The thousand snowy sails that genuned the main, — 
Gleamed on his soul in nature's fairest guise, 
With song, and sunshine, and the unearthly dies 
Of southern summer ;~the Sirocco's gale, 
Ruffling the deep, and murmuring in the vale. 
Poured o'er his brow iu last, its freshest, dew,— 
Greener the woodlands shone, the skies more blue,— 
Sweeter the songs,— more beautiful the shore,— 
Lovelier his kingdom showed, though loved before* 
Oft had he watched, beneath the silvery moon, 
Or the parched stiUness of Italian noon. 
The varying splendors of that earthly heaven- 
Foretaste of Paradise to mortals given; — 
Y*et never had he felt so softly calm 
Its voice of melody, its breath of balm — 
Never so fair and glorious— as when now 
He viewed — ^to view no more — his eountry's glow. 
Forward he strode, he raised his soul on high 
To meet his God beyond the boundless sky. 
" LoBD of all flesh, before tht throne I stand 
Condemned,— for who shall meet the avenging hand 
Of the Etsbval, self-absolved, and strong 
In the all-righteous ignorance of wrong?" 
His words came forth harmonious elear, and slow. 
Like some unceasing river's copious flow,^ 
No inward strife convulsed his frame,— no throb 
Heaved his proud breast's control,— no faltering sob 
Told of dissembled fear, or lurking shame, 
In the last warrior of a noble name. 
'* But ye— ^e lords— the kings— the gods, of earth,— 
I stand before ye, firm in conscious worth I 
Erect in native fbarlessness of mood I 
Pure in the might of virtue's hardihood f 
Say— did I sin, when I unsheathed the brand, 
A freeman's weapon, for a freeman's laadl 
Say— did I sin, when for my father** crown 
I ventured love, and life, and— not renown I 
No I Death may reign in all his shi^s aeeursed 
Till the eyes dazzle, and the heart-strings burs^ 
May quench the pulse in gore— may sear in flame — 
May blight the clay— but cannot blast the name t— 
And mine shall ring, as with an earthquake's peal, 
Till realms shall break their chains, and tyrants fbel— 
Feel, that their despot sway, their iron might, 
Are straw to fire— before the People'* right! 
If it be sin to shield a birthright^s cause— 
Against unlawful rule to guard the laws- 
Such sin be mine. For on Platea's plain 
Such was the Athenian's crime, the Persian's bane- 
Such were the crimes of all, whose titles shine 
In the high place of fame's immortal shrine I 
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And ihall I fear to climb the deathleis road— 
The road, my Hastbr, and my Saviob trod 7 
Bring forth your tormenu!— Glut your eavage eyest-- 
I flcom your mercy, and your doom despise !— 
But were the deptha of guilt, and madness mine, 
The crimes of Nero— rage of Cataline— 
Dare ye to harm the innocent, the free,— 
Slaves to no m<Hrta],— for their faith to me?— • 
I speak in vain, for you/ cold hearts are dead 
To virtuous warmth, your very souls are red 
With the unhallowed taint of murderous wrong ! 
Hy words are bitter, but my heart is strong I" 

Sternly he paused, as from his hand he drew 
The embroidered glove, and from the scaffold threw. 
" Bear it," he cried, *< If one true heart be near, 
To whom his prince's parting charge is dear- 
Bear it to Aragon ; say that I fell 
As Conrad's son should &1], my last fiarewell 
To him — to him, before the block of death, 
Mine and my father's kingdomi^ I beiiueath — 
Mine and my fitther's vengeance I I have said I 
Tynot TBiss az ia ready, and mt head V* 
He ceased, and on the crowd a shuddering gloom 
Sank heavily, — a breath as from the tomb 
Overcame the boldest heart with deep despair — 
Glazed the stem eye, and roused the bristling hair. 
He clasped the comrades to his dauntless heart, 
Whom i& had joined, Qor death itself could part ; 
To Austria's loved embrace a moment clung, 
Then from his godlike limbs the numtle flung, — 
Bound fit>m his neck his ringlets waving shroud, — 
Stretched forth his arms to heaven, and prayed aloud. 
" Makbb of all things — King of might and power — 
If the dark cup for me is filled, this hour 
Reeeive my soul," without a thrill of dread, 
A throb of wo^ he bowed his glorious head 
In pride of calm submission. Yet once more 
His tuneful accents pealed along the shore, — 
" My mother, oh I my mother, must I heap 
Eternal misery on thy heart, and steep 
lUne age in anguish V* With the lightning's gleam 
Down came the az, and gushed the crimson stream, — 
And all was ended — save the unearthly scream 
Of reft affection, — impotent despair, — 
That yelled aloft, high o'er the seraph's prayer, 
Heard at the throne of grace Young Austria's cry, 
As he beheld his lord, his kinsman die. 
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The following letter, received soon afler we issued the prospectos of this 
work, will infonn our readers of the means, by which we have been enabled 
to compile for them the accounts contained in the following papers. We 
beg to assure them, at the same time, that we know the writer of the letter 
intimately, and that we hare every reason to believe the incidents to have 
been the actual occurrences in the life of Mr. R. Perhaps after all they are 
of no moment, but we think they may be interesting to readers in our ma- 
ritime country. We will only add that we have, agreeably to the permis- 
sion which was given us, freely altered the style, which was somewhat an- 
tiquated ; but that we have neither added to, nor subtracted from, the matter 
contained in the original manuscript. Ed. 

To the Editor of the American Monthly Magazine, 
Dear Sir, — With this you wiU receive a small parcel of papers, which 
have fallen somewhat unexpectedly into my hands. I am quite incompe- 
tent to decide on their merits, for I do not pretend to any great literary 
taste ; however, if you think that either as they are, or dressed up in better 
shape, they might be likely to please the public, they are at your service. 
All I request is, that in your alterations, if any, you will not distort the facts 
themselves, as they are assuredly genuine and authentic. 

You will have no difficulty, I am persuaded, in bringing the writer of the ar- 
ticles now sent, to your recollection, when I state to you the way they have 
reached me. Briefly, then, in the course of my duties as executor to your old 
fidend, my uncle, H., I was examining a large trunk of old papers, some contain- 
ing memoranda of observations, for which he was always so remarkable ; some 
were embryo systems of political economy, — not a few were scraps of 
poetry, — here and there were documents of a more worldly nature,— and, 
carefully tied up with red tape, and labelled on the outside sheet, " Recol- 
lections of the Nautical Life of P. R.," was the parcel which I have 
now committed to your charge. You wiU of course recollect the 
name of Mr. R. who died, I believe, some time before you became 
acquainted with my uncle, but of whom the good old gentleman 
used to speak with such warmth of affection. I tmderstood that they 
were formerly school-fellows; and notwithstanding their tempers and 
habits were extremely different, yet they were always on terms of close 
and intimate friendship. R. was the elder by some two or three years, 
and, as I have been informed, was of a lively, sanguine disposition ; — ^firom 
his very childhood a seeker of adventures, to which he was the more in- 
clined to give way, as he was robust, hardy, and strong, whilst my uncle, 
on the contrary, was a boy of tender constitution, and thought to be con- 
sumptive ; — hia parents, indeed, hardly had the hope to rear him, and per- 
haps it was his very helplessness that made the daring R. his protector, and 
caused the two to be so endeared to each other. Yet so little are we able 
to judge of the stability of the human frame, that my uncle, according to 
the old adage of '' a creaking gate," lived to the great age of ninety-four, 
whilst his quondam protector and friend, quitted his earthly stage twenty- 
five years before him. The memory of Mr. R. has always been "hallowed" 
in the family of his surviving friend, and I suspect, from other memoranda 
which are scattered up and down among the writings of the latter, that he 
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had the purpose at some time or other, to collect them together and give 
them to the world. 

I leave them now to your discretion, for, as I said before, I have no pre- 
tensions of a literary kind, and besides have business to attend to, of another 
description. In fact, it is rather from the opinion I entertained of my de- 
ceased relative's discrimination, and the affection and admiration which I 
knew him to feel for the writer of the "Recollections," that I step so fer 
out of my ordinary track, as to meddle with editors and book-making. I 
therefore, in the first place, beg that you will not plague me with farther 
questions about him, and likewise that you will not bring my name before 
the public, but allow me to remain under the designation of J. H. 



RECOLLECTIONS OP A NAUTICAL LIFE. 

No.L 

They that go down to the sea in ahipt, that do buBineu in great watery these eee the 
worki ofthe Lord, and His wonders in the deep. Ps. cvii. v. 22, 23. 

there is that leviathan, whom thou hast made to play therein. Ps. civ. v. 26. 

Do you remember, my dear H., when a short time ago I was exercising 
the traveller's privilege of detailing " hair breadth scapes," and wondrous 
adventures "by flood and field," in which it had been my fortune to be en- 
gaged, — that you expressed considerable surprise, that I could still feel 
pleasure in the idea of a sea lifel Do you remember remarking that if it 
had been your lot to encounter so discouraging a debut in nautical ad- 
ventures, you think you could have shrunk into the merest hovel, and fol- 
lowed the lowest of occupations, rather than have continued in so dangerous, 
so laborious, so unsettled a course of life ? I recollect that I only smiled at 
your remark at the time,---being too eagerly engaged in the relation that 
then was on the tapis, but t have thought much about it since. 

That such surprise would be the feeling of ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred, I am not prepared to dispute ;— but that you who have been a close ob- 
server of human nature, and who have seldom been wrong in your judg- 
ment, should arrive at such a conclusion, I own surprises me. You must 
be aware, that it is not the danger, the wild enterprise, or the continued 
change, that deters the human mind from the adoption of any particular 
eouree of life, — ^but an effect the very contrary, is often produced by those 
circumstances. As well might you wonder that the chamois hunter of 
Switzerland, is not deterred from continuing the chase, which we find to 
constitute the principal pleasure of his life, because his adventures are so 
terrific, and his safety so precarious. It is the excitement which gives the 
charm, that no sense of danger or of difficulty can allay. The spirit of 
enterprise is natural to man, — and it is yott, not /who form an exception to 
the general principle. You, whose habits of quiet and intense study have 
been formed in infancy, bred up in the midst of sages and philosophers, and 
fostered by the delicate frame, and its concomitant, a timid disposition, 
which have prescribed and ruled your after pursuits. Whereas, I, as you 
well know, was a bold, strong, audacious boy, ever ready for play, or even 
for mischief, rather than for sedentary occupation ;— with vigorous health, 
active limbs, and sanguine disposition, none but a power to which I mwt 
be subservient, could prevent me, even in early youth, from dashing into 
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(He height of extravagant project and wild adrenture. In this, I am per- 
suaded, I have only been like all other lads of a similar temperament, when 
oppartunity has been given for the gratification of strong desires. In short, I 
have met with too many like myself, to doubt it 

Shall I be thought to indulge in a garrulous spirit, if I attempt now to 
give you a few reminiscences of the feelings which urged me in youth to my 
first great step in life, and accompany them with accounts of the little ad- 
ventures in which I was engaged 5 — or will you receive them as an addi- 
tional page in the book of the human heart, which you have so long and so 
faithfiilly studied ? Conscience whispers that there is a little of the former, 
and vanity consoles me with the idea that I may impart a portion of the lat- 
ter. Moreover my garden is well planted, and I have finished the walks 
and the grass-plot ;— I have literally nothing to do, and my heart tells me, 
that all I write you will read with patience, if not with pleasure.— So here 
goes. 

For regularity's sake, I may begin by saying, that my father was from the 
old country. He was what is there termed a yeoman, which means one who 
cultivates a landed property of his own ; — he had receited an excellent edu- 
cation in England, and had a strong turn for agriculture, which he exercised 
upon a large farm that he possessed in one of the northern counties. My 
mother I never knew, for she died in giving birth to me. This, the first and 
greatest misfortune that ever befel him, altogether unsettled his qtiiet 
Every thing looked desolate about him, and he resolved to sell his property 
there, and engage his attention in cultivating new soil in America. In vain 
his only brother, who had settled as a merchant in Hull, attempted to dis- 
suade him;—- being a resolute man, and having his mind made up, he 
speedily settled his afiairs, and embarked with me and a nurse, at Liver- 
pool for Boston, where we arrived in the year 17 — . 

My father was not long in concluding the purchase of a large lot of 
ground, upon which he determined to spend his capital freely, and to culti- 
vate with all the skill he possessed. In this he was instigated by two mo- 
tives ; one was, to subdue by active and useful employment, the depression 
he experienced in every moment of leisure, upon the remembrance of my 
mother, for whom he had felt the tenderest afiection ; and the other was to 
exhibit his very uncommon information in agricultmral matters, and to ear 
courage a similar exertion among the settlers of the surrounding country. 
I need not tell you how he succeeded in this latter case ; you know the dis- 
trict well, and you are also aware, . that to him, in a very great measure, 
may be ascribed the very superior cultivation which that district presents. 

In my childhood and youth I was very like my mother, which endeared 
me much in my father's afl*ection. But besides the goodness of his educa- 
tion, he had also a strong understanding and great firmness of mind ; he 
therefore, while loving me with the most paternal affection, was carefully 
on his guard that it should not manifest itself in injudicious indulgence ; 
and while he bestowed upon me all the tender care, which as the only 
pledge that a beloved wife had lefl him, was showered upon me with an 
msparinghand and an overflowing heart, he had especial solicitude to make 
me healthy by exercise, robust by endurance, and industrious by habit. My 
constitution was vigorous from my birth ; my ideas were always cheerful, 
from being continually furnished with employment j my heart was ahvajrs 
light, because my h<nne was a happy abode to me ; and, younff as I was, I 
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felt towards my father as towards a kind and indulgent friend. Can it be 
wondered then, that my spirits were always exuberant, often audacious? 

When I was old enough to be sent to school, I was fixed at the academy 
where I afterwards became acquainted with you, my respected friend. My 
father, before he placed me there, had made the most minute inquiries as to 

its character, and that of our old principal M 5 and having once satisfied 

himself on those points, he resolved never to distract my attention by change 
of scenes, or places ; so that I gradually became the oldest scholar, and a 
person of no small importance. How well do I remember my dear H. your 
little spare, delicate figure, pale face, and hectic flush, as old M. brought 
you into the play ground, and entrusted you to my protection ; your blue 
eyes turned up towards me, and then surveying my dimensions at the word 
"protect," as if to judge of my capability for so great a charge. But why 
need I dwell on this, or on the following six years. I dare say you will no 
more forget my unlucky pranks, my battles, and my bruises out of school, 
and my floggings within, than I shall lose the recollection of your mild and 
gentle disposition, your persevering industry, the rectitude of your princi- 
ples, and the discrimination of your understanding. Let me rather keep to 
the matter in hand — the origin of my nautical inclinations. You must have 
well known the copy of Hakluyt's Voyages, which our old master had 
in his library, plentifully adorned with cuts. Over those cuts I used to pore 
whenever I could get hold of the book ; from them I turned to the work, to 
explain to me any thing which I could not understand in the pictures, and 
by degrees I found myself over head and ears in voyages, adventures, diffi- 
culties, discoveries, and acquisitions ; in short I imbibed the most intense 
and vehement desire for a nautical life. I became a castle-builder, and all 
my day dreams, to say nothing of those by night, ran upon scenes connected 
with a sailor's life. I may say, that it raged like a fire within me, and even 
you, who knew my inmost soul, and could better than any one else sway 
my wayward fancies, even y&wr remonstrances and aflectionate dissuasives 
failed to weaken my purpose. The death of my excellent and lamented 
parent, at the very time that I had made up my mind to address him upon 
the subject, at first stunned me, and I was overwhelmed with grief. The 
sorrows of youth however are easily assuaged ; my master passion over- 
ruled every other feeling, and after the first burst I began to think of the 
increased probability of executing my heartfelt wish. A few months 
brought over my uncle, now become my sole guardian and protector; and 
here can I forget the real anguish I experienced at the thought of parting 
from my quiet and attached friend ^d proteg^. Not the prospect of visiting 
the splendid mother country of which I had formed so magnificent an idea; 
not the anticipated pleasure of crossing the sea, my favorite element; not 
even the increased hope of attaining the profession for which my soul 
longed, could console me for the loss of my peaceful and gentle friend, who 
had so frequently soothed me in my moments of irritation, advised me when 
the head was not following the dictates of the heart, and assisted me in 
every difficuUy, whether scholastic or personal. The hours that we re- 
mained together seemed too short for us. We promised to each other 
perpetualjand unalterable friendship. You implored me to deliberate before I 
determined upon a course which seemed to you so dreadful, and so peculiarly 
replete with dangers to a fool-hardy lad ; and my anxiety for you was, lest 
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your weak spirit should be oppressed when I should no longer be near to 
fight your battles. Part, however, we must. My uncle, who had lost no 
time in settling our affairs, sold all the property my father had possessed, 
and turned it into merchandise, with which he freighted the vessel that 
was to take us to England, and amidst sighs and tears, protestations and 
hopes, I left you and the shores of America for many a year. 

And now I come to the disaster which attended my very first experience 
of a sailor's life. We departed fix)m Boston, as you may recollect, about 
the middle of August, a delightful period in the present times; but at the 
time o( my return to England, a voyage across the Atlantic was both more 
tedious and more formidable. We did not near the European shores till the 
latter end of September, and unfortunately were overtaken by a tremendous 
gale from the westward, just as we made the northern coast of Ireland. At 
first the master stood out to sea again, as not daring to get too near a lee- 
shore in so strong a gale; but the weather moderating, he put in again. Our 
destination was Whitehaven, but hardly had we rounded the Malin head, 
which is the northernmost point of the island, ere it came on again from the 
north-west with redoubled violence. Full well do I recollect the visages of 
the honest master, and my poor uncle. Insurances were not so frequently 
effected in those days as they are at present ; in our case there was not a 
dollar secured upon either ship or cargo. She was deep laden, and laboured 
heavily so that the master durst not carry canvas, on her to his wish, and all 
he could hope was that the wind might not come round to the southward, 
and prevent his getting into his port. In this the worthy man was doomed 
to be disappointed — ^miserably and fatally disappointed. The gale had 
subsided considerably, and there was a lull, though with a heavy swell, 
indicative in most cases that the storm was over ; we had been hove to, 
during the worst, but more canvas was put upon her, and we proceeded. It 
was night, and the vessel was slipping through the water at a moderate 
rate, but rolling dreadfully ; suddenly she was laid on her beam ends on the 
starboard side; a tremendous crash ensued, and she rose heavily up again, 
amidst the cries and dismay of the people upon her decks, mingled with 
the whistling of the wind which now blew tempestuously from the south. 
She had been taken aback by a sudden and violent gust, and now presented 
a dreadful wreck; her three topmasts had been snapped close by the caps, 
and now dangled by the rigging, as she rolled in the trough of a green and 
white sea, threatening death or mutilation to any one who should be so 
hardy as to approach, to clear them away. 

I was among the first of the passengers on deck at this tremendous crisis ; 
the night was fearfully dark, except at moments when the white curl on 
the tops of the waves were made awfully manifest ; and the apparent gloom 
was increased by the flickering lights of lanterns, which appeared to flit 
about of their own volition from place to place. The howling of the wind, 
and the whistling sound as it passed between the parts of the rigging, the 
gruff bailings of the officers and seamen in the performance of their arduous 
duties, mingled with the blast, and the whole presented a scene which would 
have appalled many a soul. Yet, will you believe it, H. 1 Yes you will be- 
lieve it, that though I felt confused at first, I had not the slightest sensation 
of fear on the occasion. On the contrary, as soon as I had so far recovered 
from my first surprise as to ascertain the nature of the misfortune, I went 
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up to the master and asked him if I could render any service. His first 
reply was a short and angry " no," and ^'get out of the people's way :" but 
the kind hearted old man immediately checked himself, turned round and 
patted my head, saying, ^'yes my good boy, go and relieve Bob at the lee 
wheel, and that will give us a hand more useful than yours, about the deck." 
I complied with alacrity, more pleased at the idea of being an useful member 
of the ship, than apprehensive of any consequences that might ensue from 
the present misfortune. 

The gale continued to blow with the utmost violence, and little could 
be done towards clearing away the wreck until day light should enable 
them to see their way ; in the meanwhile, though the vessel was laid to as 
well as we were able, yet having no way through the water, and with a 
strong wind and tide setting towards the north, we were driven to the lee- 
ward of Carrickfergus, into which port it had been intended to ran her. In 
the course of the day much was done in getting rid of the topmasts and 
rigging, though they were obliged to be cut away on account of the violence 
of the gale, and the dreadful pitching and rolling of the vessel. The fore- 
sail close reefed was then set, and she was put before the wind, with the 
intent to get into the Clyde. This was wrong, and it proved the greatest 
misfortune. The wind again veered more towards the west, and a tremen- 
dous sea striking our larboard quarter carried away the radder. The shock 
threw the helmsman over the wheel, who in his descent knocked me over; 
and now for the first time I became sensible of the real danger of our situa- 
tion. We were now adrift upon a raging sea, at the entire mercy of the 
winds and waves, the men exhausted by the length and extremity of their 
previous labors, the ship leaky with straining, incapable of guidance, and we 
without the power to set about any temporary expedient Death was 
around us, on all sides, except the solitary and forlorn hope that we might 
drive into smoother water. Vain hope — her fate was decided ! For fear 
of the worst, it now became necessary to get the boats out ; and this, in the 
state of the weather, of the ship, and of the people, was a most difficult task; 
we were little better than a log on the water, sometimes before the wind, 
sometimes broached to, the sea driving in complete sheets over the decks, 
and the footing hardly possible even to seamen. The operation was how- 
ever accomplished, without the loss of any but the jolly boat, which had 
been washed away from the stem when«we lost the radder. 

And now hopes and fears were swallowed up in horrible certainty, as we 
perceived the vessel nearing gradually, but too surely the Craig of Ailsa, a 
large circular mass of rock against which the waves were dashing, and 
driving the foam many fathoms above its summit. The master ordered 
every one to get into the boats and endeavor to make towards the north- 
east. AU obeyed the injunctions, — my poor uncle, sinking under the con- 
sciousness that his orphan nephew's all was fast approaching to destraction 
under his guardianship, and that even the life itself of all around was held 
but by a frail tenure. My feelings were like those of a person in a dream ; 
I seemed to be sensible that all those horrible images were about me, but 
as if I doubted their reality. We got into the boats however, which were 
beating frightfully against the vessel's side, when to our consternation as 
well as sorrow, the old master refused to come in. We begged and en- 
treated, but he calmly declared his determination to share the fate of his 
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vessel, be it what it might. Before further remonstrances could be made, or 
more forcible steps could be taken to alter bis resolution, he suddenly cut 
the painter of the last boat, waved his hat, fervently cried, " God bless you 
all" — and, we never saw him more. 

We followed his instructions in endeavoring to get towards the Airshire 
coast, but had too soon an opportunity of seeing the poor Mary Jane dash 
right against the Ailsa Craig, where she went into a thousand pieces. For 
our own parts, after many hours of hard labor, in which all partook except 
my uncle, who had sunk into insensibility, we were so fortunate as to get 
into a small bay to the northward of Kirkoswald. The inhabitants of the 
neighborhood had for some time seen us, and awaited our landing, where 
we received the most heartfelt kindness, and every comfort which it was 
in their power to administer. In due time we proceeded, with heavy hearts 
indeed, yet still with feelings of gratitude to heaven for our preservation, 
to my uncle's residence at Hull. 

Many and deep were the regrets of the good man, that his imaginary 
sagacity, in turning all my inheritance into valuable merchandise, had been 
the means of reducing me to beggary. His upright soul long refused to be 
comforted. The reflection that the only child of the brother he loved should, 
by his mismanagement and imprudence, as he always termed it, be cast 
from ease and affluence, upon a world of cares and difficulties, was bitter 
to his sensible heart. '^ But no, my poor boy," said he, " it shall not be so. 
Through me you have lost your little all, and upon me you shall have the 
right to build another inheritance. You shall enter my counting-house 
with my own sons, and share with them in whatsoever I may be blessed 
by Divine' Providence." 

Here was honest, pure, genuine affection, and liberality ; without a thought 
that any thing could be objectionable in such an arrangement, he consoled 
his benevolent heart with the idea, that though I had lost a parent and a 
fortune, he could and would be a parent and fortune. Good man ! He 
little imagined that the workings of my soul were of a mixed nature, and 
that the gratitude which I really felt for his kindness, was checked by my 
fears that I should not be permitted to follow the sea. Yes, my dear H., 
that craving passion was as vehement as ever. Not the dangers from 
which I had just escaped, not the dread of my uncle's displeasure, not the 
whispered recollection of your affectionate remonstrances at parting, could 
diminish aught of that insatiable iSnging after a course of life, of which I 
had yet seen nothing but disastrous effects. For the present, however, I 
held my peace, not deeming it either proper or politic to urge a request 
which was likely to be unpleasant at any time, but peculiarly so now, with 
all our dangers and misfortunes green in my uncle's recollection. 

I was now in the " old world" assuredly, but it was a new world to 
me. The scenes, the habits, the manners, all were strange, all essentially 
different from the quiet mansion of my father in Massachusetts, and from 
the noisy uniformity of our school in Boston. But every thing around me, 
with which I came in collision, " in thought, word or deed," added fuel to 
the flame that burnt within me. Hull, or more properly, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, an important sea-port on the east coast of England, was constantly 
receiving into her capacious harbors, or sending forth, well freighted vessels 
of every dimension and class ', but her chief commerce was to the ports of 
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the Baltic, or to the White Sea, a few ships to the West Indies, the American 
Colonies, and the Mediterranean : but her staple article was whale oil, and 
the strength of her capital was in the Greenland and Daties' Straits 
Fishery. Every day, my delighted heart and my searching eyes were gra- 
tified, by visiting some vessel or other from foreign shores, my situation 
in my uncle's counting-house even given facilities for the encouragement 
of that ever craving, never satisfied desire to explore foreign and unknown 
regions of the earth. 

Yet I well remember, it was no. consideration of wealth or emolument, 
which caused that all-absorbing feeling. Such a result never crossed my 
ideas. My romantic soul would have scorned the very notion. But, be- 
side&the voyages of old Hakluyt, I had read various others; and Co- 
lumbus, and his successors from Spain, together with Varso de Gama, 
Drake, Hudson, and others, haunted my brain. I was continually discover- 
ing new lands, taking possession in the name of my country, civilizing the 
natives, legislating for the community, cultivating the soil, — in short, doing 
wonders beyond the skill of mortal man. Danger ! — ^what was danger 1 
Every distinguished man had encountered and surmounted danger ! And 
why might not I arrive to as great distinction as any one before me ? I had 
been shipwrecked in my very entry upon the stage of active life, and 
escaped .without harm, — a plain proof that I wa^ not bom to be drowned. 
Thus argued I, or rather, with such sophistry did I, at the age of fifteen, 
satisfy myself. 

My eagerness, at length, got the better of my patience. Finding my 
uncle, one afternoon, in a more than usually cheerful mood, I ventured to 
unfold my anxious wishes before him. I told him how long and how 
earnestly I had desired to commence a sea-life, — how I had intended to ob- 
tain my dear father's permission, if he had not been so suddenly snatched 
away from me, — that my inclinations were so strong, that nothing on earth 
could overcome them, — ^in short, all my rhetoric was brought to bear in 
favor of my scheme. 

My uncle heard me to an end without replying, but when I looked up in 
his face at the close of my speech, I perceived his brows knit into a most 
formidable frown, and every feature indicating the deepest displeasure, 
mixed with sorrow. " Wretched, unhappy boy," said he, " I know too well 
that your inclinations point to that desperate, that deplorable profession in 
life. How, indeed, could I, as an indifferent person, — to say nothing of the 
relation in which I stand towards you, — be ignorant of that which engrosses 
your whole soul and actions. I have long seen it, but have purposely ab- 
stained irom noticing, what I hoped you would never have the courage to 
propose to me, and that it might gradually die away. Presumptuous boy ! 
Have you so soon forgot the signal deliverance which you have experienced, 
and which ought to be a striking lesson to you in particular, that a 
sailor's life is not properly yours. It is unnecessary, — it is a tempting of 
Providence, — never speak of it again, — for it shall never have my sanc- 
tion." 

With these words he abruptly quitted the room, and left me overwhelmed 
with mortification and confusion. I saw that my plans were overturned^ 
and my hopes crushed at once. I knew my uncle too well to hope that 
he would relent, and that like my poor father he was firm of purpose. Still 
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I did not entirely despair; by degrees I wrought myself into the conviction, 
that it was actually unjust to thwart an inclination so fixed and strong as 
mine ; — and thus fortified, and with a longing which opposition increased 
to a morbid feeling, I determined, at length, to betake myself to sea tnthout 
his consent. To do this in Hull, however, was not easy. My uncle's 
connexions were of the most extensive description, and I myself had 
been thrown in their way, in the course of his business. I had, there- 
fore, little chance of getting into a ship at this port ; — ^but having made 
up my mind to go, the when and the where were minor considerations. 

My project was presently made up for a Greenland trip, and I resolved, 
that to lull the suspicions of my uncle, I would keep close to the desk, not 
mix with shipping business, save where in the routine of duty I must, and, 
about the time of the Greenland ships going out, make my escape to Whit- 
by, and endeavor to enter myself on board of the first vessel that should 
depart This done, and the thing being irretrievable, I felt assured that my 
uncle's affection would not allow him to cast me off; bnt that he would then 
endeavor to forward me in a line of life, into which I should have become 
inevitably cast 

It is amazing how comfortable one feels, when the details of a grand pro- 
ject are settled, notwithstanding that the plan and all its parts are one-sided. 
I saw, through the long vista of time, visions of fame and splendor, in 
which my name would be wafted to every, comer of the earth. My uncle 
•jsokd lus forebodings I quite forgot, or if I thought of him, it was as one con- 
fessing that he had erred in judgment, when he thought of curbing so noble 
and enterprising a spirit as mine had proved to be. I remained, therefore, 
very quietly during the winter, — ^made no inquiries about shipping, and suc- 
-ceeded so far in soothing poor uncle's apprehensions, that he gave me credit 
for endeavoring to overcome my predilections, and sometimes conferred 
upon me marks of approbation, for which my heart smote me grievously,— 
yet still I held fast to my resolution. 

I had diligently saved all money which my uncle's bounty bestowed upon 
me, and early on the morning of the 26th February, 17—, with a beating 
heart, but a fixed will, I set off on foot for Whitby. I carried no luggage, I 
had no incumbrance to check the activity of my limbs. My purse in my 
pocket and my stick in my hand, I plodded rapidly along, determined to 
take no long rest until I should reach that sea-port. I did so, late at night, 
:and very much fatigued ; yet still I did not retire to bed at the little inn, till 
I had inquired which was the first ship for Greenland. I was answered by 
the landlord, "Oh ! Besom Bob got the Circe out of the harbor this after- 
noon's tide. I dare say he'll clear to-morrow, or next day at farthest, and 
he's sure to start if there be but a cap-full of wind." " And who is Besom 
Bob ?" replied I, — surprised at the novelty of the name. " Why where the 
^—1 are you from, that don't know Besom Bob ? Every body knows him ! 
The boldest fellow, and the luckiest fellow, and the best fellow that ever 
mailed out of Whitby, I'll be sworn." I changed the conversation, deter- 
•mined to ask no more at present, but resolved to see this " Besom Bob" in 
the morning. I, therefore, went off to my bed, where I dreamed of nothing 
but floating ice, and monsters which I called whales. 

Next morning I paid my bill, and walked away to a slop-seller's store ;— 
bought a jacket and trowsers, which I put on immediately, and promised to 
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fetch my other things away presently. I then went and found '* Besom 
Bob," whose real name and tide was Captain Scoles of the Baik ^ CirceJ* 
I offered my services. He looked hard at me for a minute, at length he 
demanded, " Have you ever been at sea, my lad ?" I replied, " only a 
voyage across the Atlantic." ^^ Oh, ho !" said he ^^ a Yankee ; — ^where were 
you raiseiV^ I replied, "in Massachusetts, but that my father was dead." 
" Poor lad," said he, " well let's look at you,^an you go aloft 1" " Yes,'> 
replied I, readily and with truth, "any where, in any weather." Hem ! — 
ah I — I dare say, — smart boy, — those hands, youngster, never smelt tar." 

I made no reply. After considering a little, he looked keenly in my, face, 
"Lookee, my lad," said he, "I can see as far into a millstone as the man 
that trimmed it, — ^I guess how the wind sits. — But, howsomever, all that's 
nothing to me, — are you willing to work if I take you?" I protested my 
wish so to do, and he replied, " well, my lad, I do think you will do your 
best; — so come along, and I'll enter your name ; — and it shall go hard, but 
you shall know what a sea-life is before long, if you don't know it already." 
I foUowed him in silence, confounded at his penetration, to his house, sign- 
ed articles, and received directions to be waiting with my chest and bedding 
in the afternoon, when he would take me on board. I Uien went and pur- 
chased necessaries, of the nature of which I was well acquainted, through 
my experience in Hull,— kept my appointment with Captain Scoles, — ^went 
on board with him ;— up went the anchor, — ^and out we sailed with a fine 
south west breeze for Greenland, to the whale fishery. 

Captain Scoles, or " Besom Bob" as he was popularly called, was a re- 
markable character ; he— but he ought not to come in at the end of a paper. 



SLEEP AND HOPE. 

FROM THE HCNRIADG OF VOLTAIRE. 

Thk Power from whom the choicest blesnngs flow. 
Intent to sooth the stings of human wo. 
Has sent two heavenly beings,, who combine 
To shed on earth their influence benign. 
Our friends in danger, and in want our stay. 
Sweet Sleep, and cheerful Hope, exert their sway. 
The one, when mortals on exhaustion's brink, 
Hove with uncertain step^ or downward sink, 
Comes with a peaceful calm to nature's aid, 
And shrouds their senses in oblivion's shade. 
The other warms the heart with new desires^ 
False as the fleeting bliss which she inspires ; 
Tet to the €a7ored mortals whom kind heaven 
Has blessed, and Hope her richest treasure given, 
One bright, unmixed, and constant joy she brings, 
Pure aa the genial source from whence it springs. 



J. H. t. 
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NOVEL READING— AND THE NOVELS OP 1832. 

Tales of My Landlord, Fourth Serie»— Tales of the Alhambra, by the Author of thg 
Sketch Book—The Heidenmauer, by the Author of the Red Kover, pubhahed by 
Gary and Lee, Philadelphia^— Eugene Aram, by E. L. Bulwer— Heni^ Maatertoi^ 
by G. P. JamcB— The AdvcnturcB of a Younger Son, published by J. i J. Harper, 
New-York. 

Within the space of the last thirty .years, the occnpation, if it may be so 
called, of novel reading, and the art of norel writing, have attained their cli- 
max. In all ages, since the introduction of romance, and in all countries, it 

/ has been usual for the deep thinker and the utilitarian, for the man of learn- 
ing and research, endowed with superiority of intellect above the majority 
of his fellows, to condemn as frivolous and unprofitable, all compositions 
whatsoever of a fictitious character. The arguments which have been 
brought forward are of a twofold nature, militating in the first place gene- 
rally against all works, which do not recognize for their aim and object the 
promulgation of science which is truth ; and, in the second place partio/h 
larly^ against the style and matter of novels and romances, as they existed 
at the period when their useful or mischievous tendency first became a 
subject of inquiry to the moralist, the politician, and the philosopher. 

"^ The general argument, in its principal bearings, contends that the light 
and fanciful imagery, the harrowing interest, and highly-wrought language, 
common to works of fiction, have a tendency to relax the mind, to unfit it for 
habits of study and research, to make it shrink in apprehension and disgust 
from the comparatively dry and heavy labors of the historian or the politi- 
cal economist. Before proceeding further, it will be well to consider how 
far this angument is sound ; plausible it most undoubtedly is — so plausible, 
t^t many persons pf a high order of intelligence have been content to ac- 
cept it, as a conclusive and sweeping condemnation of all light reading. 
For our part we grant the argument true with regard to abuae^ but most 
false with regard to moderate and judicious use I For does not the ques- 
tion stand thus — What is the proportion borne by that class of persons, who 
would not read at all were this species of writing entirely abolished, — to 
those, whose minds are capable of higher efibrts, and therefore liable to in- 
jury from excessive relaxation? No one, we presume, will be found in this 
enlightened age to assert, that it were better for human beings, of whatever 
station in society, or grade in intellect, to pass their days, utterly illiterate; 
nor will many be prepared to assert that the mechanic, the artisan, or even 
the merchant, would sit down in their brief moments of leisure to the perusal 
of a Gibbon or a Bacon. Still fewer will deny that thousands and tens of 
thousands are in the habit of turning for amusement to the page of the 
novelist, and if therein they find no more than a lively and correct style, who 
shall say that this is not a better employment than stupid apathy or baccha- 
nalian enjoyment. Again, even among those minds of a higher order, 
which can derive as exquisite pleasure from the arrangement of a system, 
or the solution of a theorem, as Uieir humbler brethren find in the excitement 
created by a taste, how many are there which can go on from height to 
height in the arduous path of science untired with unrelaxing elasticity of 
intellect? The world has produced but one Newton for the wonder of pos- 
terity I and 4^e few miracles of human wisdom, who gleam like beacons 
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tiuron^h the palpable obscure of time, seem rather to be held forth as exam- 
ples of the extent to which the mind of man may be expanded, than as 
•axioms whereon we may establish a problem, and thence work that pro- 
blem to a demonstration. 

It is therefore our opinion, that the decision of him who would include 
aU works of this description in one general condemnation, la hardly less 
absurd than would be the conduct of a man who were to say, that all sea- 
soned delicacies of food must be excluded firom ^e tables of the hale aad 
hearty, because forsooth they would cloy the languid appetite, or oppress 
the disordered organs of some pining inyalid. Much more, however, if the 
argument be thus faulty in generals^ wiU it be found wanting when we ^^ 
descend to partictilarB, It is probably true that when this sweeping cen- 
sure was first pronounced, it was justified, perhi^ eren required, by the 
style and matter of the earlier noyels. For many years the literary world 
was oYeiflowed by a deluge of mawkish and affected eefUiment^ of absurd 
romance, and worse than either, of coarse and profligate ribaldry. What 
wonder then, that the wise and good should muster up their energies to 
battle with the flood, should striye to dam up the insidious torrent which 
threatened, not merely to corrupt the taste and destroy the science of an 
age, but to sweep away the restraint of sound feeling— to undermine the,^^ 
bulwark of the morals — to debase and pollute the human heart ? It was 
probable, it was natural — it was yet more than this — it was the bounden 
duty of all honest men of letters, that they should exert themselyes to the 
utmost, in order to banish from the library and the boudoir the Tile effusions 
of the German school of sentiment, or the still more noxious Tolumes of 
French irreligion and licentiousness. 

And how, we would inquire, how has this been effected ? Have these 
dangerous, these seducing publications been kept down by the strong hand 
of the law? Haye they been annihilated by the thunders of eloquence from 
the pulpit? Have they been suppressed by the wide influence of public 
opinion ? Or haye they been jostled out of the course by the stronger, be- 
cause better, stock which has been generated by the wisdom of writers no 
less yirtnous than learned ? Beyond a doubt it is the copious influx of good 
matter which has driven the trash to the wail. The novels of the present 
day are no longer the works of silly women, half crazed by fantastic no- 
tions of love — of drivelling poetasters — or profligate debauchees; but of 
historians, of politicians, we had almost said of philosophers. Treasures" 
have been ransacked from the chronicles of old, where they had lain for 
ages unknown and forgotten, to blaze in the pages of a story. Discove- 
ries in geography, in science, in natural philosophy, have been rendered 
palatable by the introduction of an unreal hero and fictitious adventurers, 
which if brought to light through the medium of a grave disquisition, might 
have become known to ihefew, but would never have reached the under- 
standings of tJie many. The moralist has discovered that, if he can affect 
the feelings of his readers by a train of supposed events, involving in their 
course the progress and results of vice or virtue, he will produce his effect 
on a far wider field, than he could have hoped to do, in the professed cha- 
racter of a moral or political essayist. 

The soldier, the sailor, the physician, the lawyer, have aU contributed 
4heir quota; and, notwithstanding the old adage, which, however, is no 
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whit the more likely to be true because dd^ '^ That a little learning is a 
dangerous thing," we are glad they haye done so — we hope they will con- 
tinue to do 80. For we believe that every step in knowledge, however 
small it may be, and by whatsoever means it may be surmounted, is still a 
8tep to that knowledge which is power. 

The first in this work of regeneration, as the greatest, was Sir Walter 
Scott; and, though the zealot may affect to censure the worldliness, the 
pomp, and the vanities of scenes which he has described ; or the metaphy- 
sian, to scorn the labors which led to no result of practical utility, we ever 
have considered, and ever shall continue to esteem him as a benefactor, not 
only to the cause of literature, but of virtue. We are convinced that many 
an hour has been passed in the perusal of his legends, which would other- 
wise have been consumed in [utter idleness, if not in actual vice; that a 
stimulus has been added by his works to the increasing thirst afler know- 
ledge ; and that fiir from a distaste having been created towards graver 
studies, numbers have been induced to travel deeper into that unknown 
land, die entrance of which they have discovered from his enchanting 
sketches to be a valley of flowers, rather than a wilderness of thorns. 

On his traces have succeeded a Bulwer, a James, an Irving, and a Coo- 
per, besides a multitude of others hardly if at all inferior, and whom we 
omit to mention here from no disrespect to their abilities or undue partiality 
to those whom we have cited, but simply because, having no further re- 
marks to offer concerning them at this time, it would be tedious to enter 
upon a mere enumeration of names* 

The past year has given to the world, in addition to the last work of the 
Northern Magician, a novel from each of the above authors, all of which 
deserv^ longer notice than our limits will permit. A few observations, 
howev9, we do purpose to set down concerning what we think the defects 
or merits, as weU as a short extract from the pages of each^ There is yet 
another work which we do not intend to pass over in silence, although, as 
it has no avowed author, it was impossible to allude to it with the others ; 
^ The Adventures of a Younger Son.** This work has been generally, and 
we believe justly, attributed to Mr. Trelawney, a friend and feUow-wan- 
deier of Byron, and like him an enthusiastic partizan in the cause of Greek 
^liberty. His life is said to have been a tissue of strange and wild adven- 
tures, and there is an air of truth about the descriptions, the pictures, and 
even the incidents, narrated in this extraordinary work, which makes us 
certain that the writer must have travelled in the countries, even if he have 
not figured in the events he has recorded. With regard to the more recent 
portion of his life we have better information. He fought on the side of 
freedom against the Ottoman oppressors of Greece, married a daughter of 
Odysseus the chieftain, half robber, half patriot, and after the death of his 
fiither lived in a mountain cavern, and maintained ahnost singly a sort of 
guerilla warfare with the Turkish forces. If Mr. Trelawney be the author 
of this wild story, Vnd if he fulfil his promise of publishing a second part, 
we t^«ll expect to find ourselves on the rising of the curtain, among 

" the rebelf on the hilli 
That look along Epirus* valleys 
Where freedom still at momenu rallies, 
And pays in blood oppression's ills." 
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Bat we are anticipating, and almost expect to hear ounehres saluted with 
the well known — ^^Commensez au commencement, Belier mon ami." 

The first in place then, according to the rank of its illustrious author, 
stands the <^ Fourth Series of the Tales of My Landlord." We feel a cer- 
tain uneasiness in entering upon our task, a certain unwillingness to ap- 
proach the subject. It is a painful effort to criticise, to search Out, and to 
exhibit to the cold world's gaze the defects and fkults eyen of a liying 
friend, — how much more painful, if the admired, the revered, the belored 
companion — for a popular author is the companion of all his readers — has 
closed his earthly career; if the accents to which we have so fondly listened 
are hushed forever; if the genius which has illuminated our benighted 
souls has been removed to a wider, and far more exceeding field of glory* 
Most true it is, that whatever defects may be discovered by the lynx-eyed 
demon of criticism in the good man's latest labor, are of a trivial descrip- 
tion, partaking of a negative, rather than a positive character ; — they are 
the failings not of the man, but of the man's firail and perishable nature. 
This, however, by no means aUeviates the thankless task. — The old fable 
of the Ass and the sick Lion grates disagreeably upon our recollections,— 
nevertheless we must on ! 

Scott has spoiled his readers — ^he has surfeited them with beauties, till, 
like the appetite of the epicure, worn out by a repetition of the most highly 
seasoned dainties, they have lost all relish for the viands, which were for- 
merly the luxury of their existence. They have been accustomed to such 
wonderful delineations of character, painted and sustained to the very life 
— ^to such natural descriptions of action and passion — ^to such dramatic con* 
versations — to such bursts of eloquence and pathos — that they will now 
scarcely tolerate writing, which they would have devoured with enthusiasm 
and delight, before they had, like Macbeth "suppedfidP^ — thougHnot like 
him, "iw<^ Aorror«." 

This ^^ Fourth Series^'^ if compared to Old Mortality, to the Heart of 
Mid Lothian, or even to the Bride of Lammermoor, will be found sadly 
deficient Of the two stories which it contains. Castle Dangerous, and 
Count Robert of Paris, the latter is by far the best, both in style and matter, 
though wanting much of that animation and fire, which shone with so 
steady a blaze in the earlier effiisions of his prolific genius. Still it is an' 
able and masterly sketch of the times, brilliantly contrasting the headloii|^ 
valor and uncourtly simplicity of the western Crusader, with the versatile 
disposition and shuffling cowardice of the Greek empire. 

The most objectionable part is, the introduction of a tame Ourang Outang 
as one of the principal among the dramcUis persoruB^ who is brought in like 
Horace's god, to solve the knot worthy of such a revelation, and to strangle 
the subtle Agelastes, when it became necessary, for the well regulation of 
the narrative, that his plots and existence should be iHrought to a conclusion. 
There are, nevertheless, many passages of extreme merit, and auch as could 
hardly have emanated firom another pen. Among the Qnest, are the occupa- 
tion of the imperial throne by the unceremonious Frank — the whole scene 
of the Blaquemal, wherein Anna Comnena recites portions of her history 
to the wily Alexius and his most favored courtiers,— and many others 
which we cannot here pause to enumerate. From the last mentioned paa« 
iBge we have selected a portion for the gratification of our fiiends, well at- 
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sured that it must needs be far more interesting to them, than any strictazes 
or applauses we could offer, concerning one so unmeasurably above us 
during his residence here below, and now removed so far beyond the reach 
of human censure, or human approbation. 

** We left their leader carefully arrajinf his handful of comrades in defence of tho 
pasi, where the middle path was occupied by their centre, while their wings, on either 
side, were so disposed as to act upon the flanks of the enemy, should he rashly presa 
upon Buoh as appeared opposed to turn in the road. We had not proceeded half way to* 
wards the plain, when a dreadful shout arose, in which the yells of the Arabs were 
mingled with the deep and more regular shout whicn these strangers usually repeat 
thrice, as well when bidding hail to their commanders and princes, as when in the aet 
of engaging in battle. Many a look was turned back by their conuude% and nnny « 
form was seen in the ranks which might have claimed the chisel of a sculptor, while 
the soldier hesitated whether to follow the line of his duty, which called him to march 
forward with his Emperor, or the impulse of courage, which prompted him to rush back 
to ioin his companions. Discipline, however, prevailed, and Uie main body marched on« 

"An hour had elapsed, during which we heard, from time to time, the noise of battle, 
when a mounted Varangian predented himself at the side of the Emperor's litter. The 
horse was covered with foam, and had obviously, from his trappings^ the fineness of 
his limbs, and the smallneas of his joints, been the charger of some chief of the desert^ 
which had fallen by the chance of oattle into the possession of the northern warrior* 
The broad axe which the Varangian bore was also stained with blood, and the palenesa 
of death itself was upon his countenance. These marks of recent battle were held suf- 
ficient to excuse the irregularity of his salutation, while he exclaimed, — * Noble Prince, 
the Arabs are defeated, and you may pursue your march at more leisure.' 

" * Where is Jezdegerdi* said the Umperor, who had many reasons for dreading this 
eelebrated chief. 

« < Jezdegerd,' continued the Varangian, * is where brave men are who fall in their 
duty.* 

" * And that is — ' said the Emperor, impatient to know distinctly the fiite of so for- 
midable an adversary 

*< ' Where I am now going,' answered the faithful soldier, who dropped firom hi* 
horse as he spoke, and expired at the feet of the litter-bearers. 

" The Emperor called to his attendants to see that the body of this faithful retainefy 
to whom he destined an honorable sepulchre, was not left to the jaekal or vulture; 
and some of his brethren, the Anglo-Saxons, among whom he was a man of no mean 
repute, n^|d the body on their shoulders, and resumed their march with this additional 
encumbraB^ prepared to fight for their precious burden, like the valiant Menelaus 
for the bodjr ofPatroclus. 

" The Princess Anna Comnena here naturally paused ; for^ having attained what she 
probably considered as the roundin? of a period, she was willing to gather an idea of 
the feelmgs of her audience. Indeed, but that she had been intent upon her own manu- 
script, the emotions of the foreign soldier must have more early attracted her attention. 
In the beginning of her recitauon, he had retained the same attitude which he had at 
first assumed, stiff* and rigid as a sentinel upon duty, and apparently remembering 
nothing, save that he was performing that duty in presence of the imperial court. As 
the narrative advanced, however, he appeared to take more interest in what was read. 
i]ie anxious fears expressed by the various leaders in the midnight council, he listened 
4prith a smile of suppressed contempt, and he almost laughed at the praises bestowed 
upon the leader of his own corps, Achilles Tatius. Nor did even the name of the Em- 
peror, though listened to respectfully, gain that applause for which his daughter fought 
so hard, and used so much exaggeration. 

" Hitherto the Varangian's countenance indicated very slightly any internal emotions | 
but they appeared to take a deeper hold on his mind as she came to the description of 
the halt aftlBr the main army had cleared the pass ; the unexpected advance of the Arabs f 
the retreat of the column which escorted the Emperor ; and the account of the distant 
engagement He lost, on hearing the narration of these events, the rigid and constrained 
look of a soldier, who listened to the history of his Emperor with the same feelinge 
wi^ which he would have mounted guard at his palace. His color began to come and 
go; his eyes to fill and to sparkle ; his limbs to become more agitated uian their owner 
seemed to assent to ; and his whole appearance was changed into that of a listener, 
highly interested by the recitation which he hears, and insensible, or forgetful, of who^ 
ever else is passing before him, as well as of the quality of those who are present. 

" As the historian proceeded, Herewarcl became less able to conceal his agitation ; and 
at the moment the princess looked round, his feelings became so acute, that, forgetting 
whue he was, he dropped his ponderous axe upon the floor, and, clasping his hanas 
together, exclaimed, — * My unfortunate brother V " 

Many remarks there are which occur to us — many defects which we 

might hold up for the avoidance of risinxr authors, — but when we would 
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descend to the invidious labor we can only remember that he was the idol, 
and the benefactor of our race,— and that he is gone from hence, and 
will be no more seen. 

" Bright be the place of thy soul— - 

No lovelier spirit than thine, 

E'er bunt from its mortal control, 

In tha reahm of the blened to shine."— Btbok. 

From the king of norelists, we turn to two authors of our own coun- 
try— aath<»r8 known as widely, and as fully appreciated in Europe, as on 
Uiis side of the Atlantic — and first in place, as in deserts, to Washington 
Irving. Him we hare oyer considered, setting apart those feelings of pride 
and gratificaticm, which must kindle every American heart, at the triumph 
of a countryman, as one of the most chaste, pathetic, and classical writers 
in the modem school of our land's language. He is one of those who have 
drank deep firom ''the well of English undefiled," and may be regarded as 
a model of pure and easy composition. Indeed it is more to the graceful 
polish of bds style, to the kindly and amiable rein of feeling, and to the 
slight tinge of thoughtful melancholy, which- run through all his works, 
than to any high degree of interest in the nairative, or excitement created 
by the plot, that he owes his almost unequalled popularity. The " Tales 
<^ the Alhaml»a," are the result of the same Spanish tour, which gave 
birth to his "Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada;" and, though ne- 
cessarily inferior to that admirable history in sustained interest, as they 
are also inferior to the Sketch Book— in our opinion his masterpiece — in 
beauty of style and pathos, will be read with avidity, as bearing throughout 
the impress of an amiable and cultiyated mind, and containing amusing 
trifles clothed in elegant language. The most agreeable parts, ijrour esti- 
mation, are The Jowmey, and the descriptions of scenery al0IVfoorish 
antiquities ; take for example such a gem as the painting — for such in fact 
it i8--of The Alhambra by MootdighU 

"I have given a picture of my apartment on my first taking poBseesion of it ; a few 
evenings have produced a thorough change in the scene and in my feelings. Tho 
moon, which then was invisible, has ^adually sained upon the nights, and now rolls 
in ^1 splendor above the towers, pouring a fiooa of tempered light mto every court and 
halL The garden beneath my window is gently lighted up ; the orange and citron trees 
are tipped with silver; the fountain sparkles in the moonbeams, and even the blush of « 
the rose ia fitintly visible. ^^ 

*<I have sat for hours at my window inhaling the sweetness of the warden, mk. 
musing on the chequered features of those whose historr is dimly shadowed out in the 
elegant memorials around. Sometimes I have issued forth at midnight when every 
thing was quiet, and have wandered over the whole building. Who can do justice to a 
moonlight nijgpht in such a climate, and in such a place I T^e temperature of an Anda- 
lusian midmght, in summer, is perfectly ethenal. We seem lifted up into a purer 
atmosphere I there is a serenity of soul, a buoyancy of spirits, an elasticity of frame 
that render mere existence enjoyment. The efiect of moonlight too, on the Alhambra 
has something like enchantment. Every rent and chasm of time, every mouldering 
tint aad weauier stain disappears ; the marble resumes its ori^nal whiteness ; the long 
cokmnades brighten in the moonbeams ; the halls are illummated with a softened ra- 
diance, until the whole edifice reminds one of the enchanted palace of an Arabian tale« 

** At such time I have ascended to the little pavilion, called the Queen's Toilet, to 
enjoy its varied and extensive prospect To the right, the snowy summits of the Sierra 
Nevada would gleam like silver clouds against the darker firmament, and all the out* 
lines of the mountain would be softened, yet delicately defined. My delight, however, 
would be to lean over the parapet of the tocador, and gaze down upon Granada, spread 
out like a map below me : all buried in deep repose, and its white palaces and convents 
Bleeping as it were in the moonshine. 

''Sometimes t would hear the faint sounds of castaneu from some party of dancers 
Ubcering in the AiamMa; at other times I have heard the dubious tones of a guitar^ 
ana the notes of a siDgle voice rising from some solitary sueet, and have pictured \% 
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myself some youthful cavalier eeienading his lady's window ; a gallant euitom of fbr- 
mer days, but now sadly on the decline except in the remote towns and villages of Spain. 
" Such are the scenes that have detained me for many an hour loitering about the 
courts and balconies of the castle, enjoying that mixture of reverie and sensation which 
steal away existence in a southern climate — and it has been almost morning before I 
have retired to my bed, and been lulled to sleep by the falling waters of the fountain of 
Lindaraxa." 

For the rest we cannot very much praise the tales themselyes. Though 
perfect in their eastern costume, in their keeping^ as an artist would say, 
they are somewhat too fantastical, too puerile for readers of the present 
day. We wish as sincerely that words of ours could induce Mr. Irving U> 
exert his rich talents on a connected legend, to incline a little to Mr. 
Cooper's taste for wild adventure and thrilling incident ; as that they might 
cause the other to pay a little more attention to the garb in which his 
thoughts are dressed, and to emulate, if not to imitate, the manner of the 
author of the Sketch Book. 

Mr. Cooper's ybr^^ is in the forest or on the flood, roaming the tracUesff 
wilderness with the untired pace of his Indian hunters, or sweeping before 
the breeze over the stormy ocean, he is equally great, equally sublime. He 
has opened a new leaf in the book of nature — ^he has stood forth the 
champion, and the historian of the naked, painted, warrior of the desert. 
He has done more towards making the world acquainted with the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of our vast empire, than hundreds of essayists or dry 
historians. We well remember the night we first took up his Last of the 
Mohicana — it was early twilight when we began to read, and it was broad 
daylight when we closed the book. We devoured it j we were so completely 
absorbed in the tale, as volume succeeded volume, that we could hardly 
give credit to our senses, when we heard the songs of the waking birds, 
and sav^he rays of the morning sun mocking our faded lamp : and this has 
been thMke with all Mr. Cooper's novels, till the two last ; his readers 
were so absolutely engrossed in the matter, that they could not think of the 
manner; the story was everything, the style nothing. This however is 
not as it ought to be, and the proof is here : Mr. Cooper has been travelling 
latterly in the south of Europe ; he has dismounted from the horse he has 
ridden so long and so well, nor can we compare the amble of the pony which 
he now bestrides, to the gallop o£ his discarded charger. His Bravo ex- 

«ited many gleams of his original brilliancy, but as a whole it is heavy, 
e Heidenmauer has none of these ; there are none of the graphic de- 
scriptions, none of tl^ thriftin^iictions, none of the " hair breadth 'spapes" 
which have kept our souls on the^tretdh in all his former works. The 
story is feeble, there is neither hero nor heroine, at least, not such as call 
.forth a moment's anxiety ; and herein we perceive what we had never no- 
ticed before, that Mr. Cooper's s^le is not only embarrassed, but not always 
strictly grammatical. He labors under some strange hallucination, or still 
stranger affectation^ concerning the nature of the words tlum and Ihine^ 
which he constantly uses as plurals. One instance we will cite from the 
Bravo, in which he applies th€ pronoun thy as the possessive of ye or you. 
The Carmelite says to Grelsomina and Jacopo, " Thy affection for each 
other, children,' is such as angels might indulge, — ^Has thy intercourse been 
of long date?" Mr. Cooper cannot seriously think that this is English; 
yet it is not a solitary error, on the contrary, there are |d many of the same 
Jund, that it has aLuost the appearance of being a crochet, like Mitford's 
# 
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choosing, in defiance of all reason and orthography, to spel^ island and 
foreign, Hand Bud faren. Whateyer may be the meaning of this, we trust, 
for Mr. Cooper's own sake, that he will correct it in future ; that he will 
flhake off his apathy, and return to native subjects, on which, he may rest 
assured, he will more clearly display the originality of his talents, than by 
trenching on ground already occupied by European writers of undoubted 
celebrity. < • 

When first we took the present article in hand, it was unquestionably 
our intention to have laid before the public our thoughts regarding each of 
the worics, whose names are set before them. We have, however, been 
drawn on so far beyond our expectations, iur treating the earlier part of our 
subject, and we now perceive that there is so large^a quantity of matter yet 
before us, that, fearftil of transgressing our limits, and encroaching too far 
on the patience of our readers j we have but the option of giving a cursory 
notice to the three last novels of our schedule, or of deferring the discussion 
of their merits to some future period. Now to bestow merely a glance on 
productions of such ability as Eugene Aram, and Henry Masterton, af^er 
having spoken at some length of less meritorious publications, were to do 
injustice both to their authors and to ourselves. We prefer then to delay 
our critique of these to some more seasonable opportunity ; premising merely 
that Mr. Bulwer is, in our opinion, decidedly the first writer of fiction, at 
the present time, in the English world. Second only to Scott while in his 
prime, he now stands, after his decease, unrivalled and unapproached. Not 
that any comparison can be drawn between the writings of the two : the style 
— the train of thought — the choice of subjects — the mode of treating them 
when chosen — are all entirely distinct. Scott was the more vivid painter, Bul- 
wer the deepei^nd freer thinker ; Scott superior in delineating ^| external 
effects of passion, Bulwer in tracing out its internal workings, ^m a word, 
Scott was a more material, Bulwer a more metaphysical writer ; and from all 
the works of the latter, we would select Eugene Aram, as most clearly dis- 
playing his peculiarities, his acquaintance with the human mind, and his 
comprehensive grasp of a subject involving such difficulties as must have 
deterred any but a master from the attempt. Mr. James, on the other hand, 
is an author formed in the very school of Sir Walter, following, though not 
with servility, the steps of his master, and doing credit to his nurture byJk 
successful adoption of many beauties, anf hi^ avoidance of some defects 
in his preceptor's system. He has the same antiqimrian knowledge, the 
same art of sketching with the pen, and in no small degree, the same talent 
for the representation of character. 

The anonymous writer of the adventures of a nameless Younger Son, 
differs again from both these, differs indeed from- any novelist whose works 
we remember t<5 have seen. His field is a new and wide one ; his inci- 
dents as various as they are marvellous. He revels in wild adven^res, in 
the strange vicissitudes of a wandering life, in the hitherto untouched 
beauties or terrors of tropical climes ; and he describes, in wprds as fiery as 
the scorching sun of his beloved East, an<]^with unflagging felicity, the 
horrors of the tornado, the perils of a tiger hunt, or the tumults and confu- 
sion of naval warfare. There is an earnestness about the whole, which, as 
. we have stated beiire, conrinces us that the writer must have mingled 
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largely in the extraordinary scenes, and long resided in the almost unknown 
regions, which he delights to paint. 

In conclusion, we can most conscientiously recommend the three last- 
mentioned novels to the attention of the world. AU persons must derive 
much pleasure, Tnany will gain much information from the perusal, «nd 
fwne will have the least reason to dread, at least with justice, the taunting 
appellation oinovd readers; if by the term he meant, as we suj^se, that 
class of persons who prefer the marvellous to the rational, and who care 
but little for style, or even sense, so long as they can pamper their dis- 
eased appetites with honeyed cates, to the exclusion of sound and nutritious 
aliment. 



CHORUS, 

FROM THB <EDIPUS COLONEUS OF SOPHOCLES. 



Stbangeb, behold I Thy wandering foot hath pressed 

Earth's sweetest vale, in spring's new verdure dressed; 

Famed for the matchless steeds its pastures yieldi^ 

Its glowing gardens^ and its fertile fields. 
* Here screenM beneath the o'erbowering thickets diade^ 

Of densest bays, with clustering vines overlaid, 

Or midst the dark-leav'd ivy's gadding spiays, 

Where with his nymphs immortal Bacchus strays^ 

Securely sheltered from the tempest's wing 
^^ The clear- voiced nightingales for ever sing. t% 

^^ Here, nurs'd by vernal warmth and dewy showers^ 

The golden crocus spreads its daily flowers, 

Here bright narcissus, favored as of yore 
f By the Great Groddess, studs the sacred shore ; 

r With sleepless murmurs, trickling day by day 

A thousand founts tlieir liquid tributes pay ; 

While swift Elphisus^ famed in ancient song, 

Fed by their waters, smoothly glides along. 

• Nor do the muses with unwilling feet 

Nor golden Venus, tread the fair retreat 
Here too^the veitiant olives proudly rear 
Their crests, unconquered by the hostile spear ; 
• Which sprang not e'er from Asiatic earth, 
Nor in the isle of Pelops had their birth ; 
But shot self-planted by divine command, 
To guard and grace Arena's chosen land ; 
No impious hand e'er harm'd one sacred bough — 
Such as earth saw them first, they flourish now. 
* Nor these alone our boast Our glories rest 

On noblest steeds, — on ocean's subject, breast : 
For first thou badest the warrior horse submit 
In snorting frenzfto the Athenian bit, 
Great son of Ghronos ; — ^whilst our flying oar 
Securely triumphs o'er tlie billows hoar, 
And springing life-like from the rower's sweep 
^ies with the Nereids on the bounding deep. * ^• 
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THE TRIALS OF A TEMPLAR, 

A SKETCH OF THE CRUSADES. 



The Lord is on my aide ; I will not fear what man doeth unto me. Pb. 118. ver. vi. 
A SUMMER day in Syria was rapidly drawing towards its close, as a hand- 
ful of European cavalry, easily recognized by their flat-topped helmets, 
cumbrous hauberks, and chargers sheathed like their riders, in plate and 
mail, were toiling their weary way through the deep sand of the desert, 
scorched ahnoat to the heat of molten lead by the intolerable glare of an 
eastern sun. Insignificant in numbers, but high of heart, confident from 
repeated success, elated with enthusiastic yalor, and the inspiriting sense of 
a holy cause, they followed the guidance of their leader, one of the best and 
most tried lances of the Temple, careless whither, and secure of triumph ; 
their steel armor glowing like burnished gold, their lance-heads flashing in 
the level rays of the setting orb, and the party-colored banner of the Beau- 
scant hanging motionless in the still atmosphere. 

Before them lay an interminable waste of bare and dusty plain, broken 
into long swells succeeding each other in monotonous regularity, though 
occasionally varied by stunted patches of thorny shrubs and dwarf palm 
trees. As they wheeled round one of these thickets, their commander halted 
suddenly at the sight of some fSi^f horsemen, whose fluttering garb and 
turbaned brows, as well as the springy pace of their Arab steeds, proclaimed 
them natives of the soil, winding along the bottom of the valley beneath 
him, with the stealthy silence of prowling tigers. Although the enemy 
nearly trebled his own force in numerical power, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, Albert of Vermandois arrayed his little band, and before tiH infidels 
had even discovered his presence, much less drawn a blade, or concentrated 
their scattered line, the dreaded war-cry rung upon their ears — "Ha, Beau- 
seant ! For the temple \ For the temple !" and down thundered the irresistible 
charge of the western crusaders on their unguarded flank. Not an instant 
did the Saracens withstand the brunt of the Norman lance ; they broke 
away on all sides, leaving a score of their companions stretched to rise no 
more, on the bloody plain. Scarcely however had the victors checked their 
blown horses, or re-organized their phalanx disordered by the hot struggl^ 
when the distant clang of cymbal, horn, and kettle-drum, mingled with the 
shrill UlieB of the heathen sounding in every direction, announced that their 
march had been anticipated, their route beset, themselves turroundfed. 
Hastily taking possession of the vantage-ground afibrded by an abrupt hil- 
lock, and dismissing the lightest of his party to ride for life to the Christian 
camp, and demand immediate aid, Albert awaited the onset with the stem 
composure which springs froi^ self-possession. A few minutes sufficed to 
show the Christians the extent of their embarrassment, and the imminence 
of their peril. Three heavy masses of cavalry were approaching them from 
as many difierent quarters, their gaudy turbans, gilded arms, and waving 
pennons of an hundred hues, blazing in marked contrast to the stem and 
martial simplicity of the iron soldiers of the west. To the quick eye of 
Albert it was instantly evident that their hope consisted in protracting the 
conflict till the arrival of succor, and even this hope was diminished by the 
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unwonted Telocity with which the Mahommetans hufried to the attack. 
It seemed as if they also were aware that in order to conquer, they must 
conquer quickly ; for, contrary to their usual mode of fighting, they chained 
resolutely upon the rery lances of the motionless Christians, who, in a 
solid circle, opposed their mailed breasts in firm array to their volatile an- 
tagonists. Fiercely howerer as they charged, their lighter coursers recoiled 
before the bone and weight of the European war steeds. The lances 
of the Crusaders were shivered in the onset, but to the thrust of these suc- 
ceeded the deadly sweep of the two-handed swords flashing above the 
scimitars of the infidel with the sway of some ten'ific engine. Time after 
time the eastern warriors rushed on, time afler time they repeated, like the 
surf from some lonely rock on which it has wasted its thunders in vain. At 
length they changed their plan, and wheeling in rapid circles poured their 
arrows in, as fast, and for a time as fruitlessly, as the snow-storm of a 
December day. On they came again, right upon the point where Verman- 
dois was posted, headed by a tall chieftain, distinguished no less by his 
gorgeous arms, than by his gallant bearing. Rising in his stirrups, when 
at a few paces distance, he hurled his long javelin full in the face of the 
Crusader. Bending his crest to the saddle-bow, as the dart passed harm- 
lessly over him, Albert cast his massive battle axe in return j the tremen- 
dous missile hurtled past the chief at whom it was aimed, and smote his 
shield bearer to the earth, at the very moment when an arrow pierced the 
Templar's chaiger through the eyeball to the brain: the animal, frantic 
with the pain, bounded forward and rolled lifeless, bearing his rider with 
him to the ground ; yet, even in that last struggle, the stem knight clove the 
turbaned leader down to the teeth before he fell. Five hundred horse 
dashed over him-^his array was broken — ^his companions were hewn from 
their sadHes, even before their commander was snatched from beneath the 
trampling hoofs, disarmed, fettered, and reserved for a doom to which the 
fkte of his comrades had been a boon of mercy. Satisfied with their suc- 
cess, and aware that a few hours at the farthest must bring up the rescue 
from the Christian army, the Saracens retreated as rapidly as they had ad- 
vanced ; all night long they travelled with unabated speed towards their 
inaccessible fastnesses, in the recesses of their wild mountains. Arrived 
at their encampment, the prisoner was cast into a dungeon hewn from the 
Bring rock. Day after day rolled heavily on, and Albert lay in utter dark- 
ness, ignorant of his destiny, unvisited by any being except the swart and 
bearded savage who brought the daily pittance scarcely sufficient for the 
wiilts of hft wretched existence. 

Albert of Veimandois, a Burgundian youth of high nobility, and yet 
more exalted renown, had left his native land, stung almost to madness by 
the early death of her, to whom he had vowed his affections, and whose 
name he had already made "glorious by his sword," from the banks of the 
Danube, to the pillars of Hercules. He had bound the cross upon his breast, 
he had mortified all worldly desires, all earthly passions, beneath the strict 
rule of his order. While yet in the flush and pride of manhood — before a 
gray hair had streaked his dark locks, or a single line wrinkled his lofty 
brow — he had changed his nature, his heart, his very being; he had attained 
a height of dignity and fame, scarcely equalled by the best and oldest war- 
riors of the temple. The vigor of his aurm, the vast scope of his political 
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foresight, no less than the unimpeached rigor of his morals, had long ren-* 
dered him a glory to his brotherhood, a cause of terror, and an engine of 
defeat to the Saracen lords of the Holy Land. Many a league had been 
formed to overpower, many a dark plot hatched to enveigle him ; but so in- 
variably had he borne down all odds in open warfare before his irresistible 
lance, so certainly had he hurled back all secret treasons with redoubled 
vengeance on the heads of the schemers, that he was almost deemed the 
possessor of some cabalistic spell, framed for the downfall and destruction 
of the sons of Islam. 

Deep were the consultations of the infidel leaders concerning the destiny 
of their formjiable captive. The slaughter actually wrought by his hand 
had been so fearful, the ravages produced among their annies by his policy 
so unbounded, that a iaige majority were in favor of his instant execution ; 
nor could human ingenuity devise, or brute cruelty perform, more hellish 
methods of torture than were calmly discussed in that infuriate assembly. 

It was late on the third day of his captivity, when the hinges of his dun- 
geon grate creaked, and a broader glare streamed through the aperture 
than had hitherto disclosed the secrets of his prison-house. The red light 
streamed from a lamp in the grasp of a dark figure, — an Imanm, known by 
his high cap of lambskin, his loose black robes, his parchment cincture, 
figured with Arabic characters, and the long beard that flowed even below 
his girdle in unrestrained luxuriance. A negro, bearing food of a better 
quality, and the beverage abhorred by the prophet, the forbidden juice of 
the grape, followed; his ivory teeth, and the livid circles of his eyes glitter- 
ing with a ghastly whiteness in the clear lamp^Ught. He arranged the 
unaccustomed dainties on the rocky floor. — The slave vnthdrew. The 
priest seated himself so that the light should reveal every change of the 
Templar's features, while his own were veiled in deep sh8idow.# 

'^ Arise, young Nazarene," he [said, ''arise, and eat, for to-morrow thou 
shalt die. Eat, drink, and let thy soul be strengthened to bear thy doom ; for 
as surely as there is one God, and one prophet, which is Mahomet, so surely 
is the black wing of Azrael outstretched above thee.'' 

''It is well," was the unmoved reply, "I am a consecrated knight, and 
how should a Templar tremble % — A Christian, and how should a follower 
of Jesus fe^r to die?" 

" My brother hath spoken wisely, yet is his wisdom but folly. Tnfly 
hast thou said — ^it is well to die ; for is it not written that the faithful and 
the Yaoor must alike go hence 1 But is it the same thing for a warrior to 
fall amidst the flutter of banners, and the flourish of trumpets,~«vhich ye to 
the strong man, even as the breath of his nostrils, or as the mild showers 
in seed time to the thirsty plain, — ^and to perish by inches -afar from his 
comrades, surrounded by tribes to whom the very name of hia race is a by- 
word and a scorn ?" 

"Now, by the blessed light of heaven!" cried the indignant soldier, 
" rather shouldest thou say a teiror, and a ruin ; for when have the dogs 
endured the waving of our pennons, or the flash of our armor ? But it skills 
not talking, — cleave me, .priest, for I abhor thy creed, as 1 despise thy loath- 
some impostor." 

For a short space the wise man of the tribes was silent; he gazed intently 
on the countenance of his. foeman, but not a sign of wavering or dismay 
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could lu8 keen eye trace in the stem and haughty features. ^' Allah Acbar/' 
he said at length, '^ to God all things are possible—would the Christian 
lire?" 

''AH men would live, and I am but a man," returned the knight; ''yet 
praise be to him where all praise is due, I have never shrunk from death in 
the field, nor can he fright me on the scafibld ; if my Master has need of 
his servant, he who had power to deliver Israel from bondage, and Daniel 
from the jaws of the lion, surely he shall deliver my soul from the power 
of the dog. And if he has appointed for me the crown of martyrdom, 
it shall ne'er be said that Albert of V ermandois was deaf to the wiU of the 
God of Battles, and the Lord of Hosts." 

" The wise man hath said," replied the slow musical notes of the priest, 
in strange contrast to the fiery zeal of the prisoner, " the wise man hath 
said, — ^better is the cottage that standeth firm, than the tower which tot- 
tereth to its fall. Will my brother hear reason ? Cast away the Cross 
from thy breast— bind the turban upon thy brow— and behold ! thou shalt 
be as a prince among our people." 

"Peace blasphemer!— I spit at thee— I despise— I defy thee !— I, a wor- 
shipper of the living Jehovah, shall I debase myself to the camel driver of 
Mecca.— Peace ! Begone!" He turned his face to the wall, folded his 
arms upon his chest, and was silenL No entreaties, no threats of torment, 
no promises of mercy, could induce him again to open his lips. His eyes 
were fixed as if they beheld some shape, unseen by others ; his brow was 
ealm, and but for a slight expression of scorn about the muscles of the 
moudi, he might have passed for a visionary. After a time the Imaum 
arose, quitted the cell — ^and the warrior was again alone ! But a harder 
trial was yet before him ; — the door of his prison opened yet once more, and 
a form entered — a being, whom the poets in her own land of minstrelsy 
would have described under the types of a young date tree, bowing its grace- 
ftd head to the breath of evening — of a pure spring in the burning desert — 
of a gazelle bounding over the unshaken herbage— of a dove gliding on the 
wings of the morning I And in truth she was lovely. Her jetty hair braided 
above her transparent brow, aud floating in a veil of curls over her shoulden 
— her large eyes swimming in liquid languor— and above all, that indi&- 
cribable charm, 

" The mind, the music breathing from her £Eice." 

Her form slighter, and more sylph-like, than the maids of Europe can boas^ 
yet rounded into the fairest mould of female beauty — ^all combined to make 
up % creatuie resembling rather a houri of Mahomet's paradise, than 

"One of earth's least earthly daughters." 
For a moment the Templar gazed, as if he doubted whether he were not 
looking upon one of those spirits, which are said to have assailed, and 
almost shaken, the sanctity of many an holy anchorite. His heart, for the 
first time in many years, throbbed wildly — ^he bowed his head between his 
knees, and prayed fervently ; nor did he again raise his eyes, till a voice, as 
harmonious as the breathing of a kite, addressed him in the lingua Franca. 

" If the sight of his hand-maiden is offensive to the eyes of the Naza- 
rene, she will depart as she came, in sorrow." 

The soldier lifted up his eyes, and saw her bending over him with so tad 
an expression of tenderness, that despite of himself, his heart melted within 
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him, and his answer was courteoas, and eren kind.— ^' I thank thee, dear 
lady, I thank thee for thy good will, thoagh it can avail me nothing ; hut 
wherefore docs one so fair, and, it may well he, so happy as thou art, visit 
the cell of a condemned captive ?" 

"Say not condemned^ oh! say not condenmed! Thy servant is the 
hearer of life, and freedom, and honor. She saw thy manly form, she look- 
ed upon thine undaunted demeanor, and she loved thee, — cloved thee to dis- 
traction, — ^would follow thee to the ends of earth, — would die to save 
thee, — ^Aotf already saved thee, if thou wilt be saved! — Rank — honor — life — 
and love — " 

" Lady" — he interrupted her — " Listen ! for ten long years I have not lent 
my ear to the witchery of a woman's voice ! Ten years ago, I was the be- 
trothed lover of a maid, I had well nigh said, as fair as thou art. She died ! 
died — and left me desolate, — I have fled from my native land, I have de- 
voted to my Grod the feelings which I once cherished for your sex. — I could 
not give thee love in return for thy love, — nor would I stoop to feign that 
which I felt not, although it were to win not temporal, but eternal life." 

"Oh! dismiss me not" — she sobbed, as she threw her white arms 
around his neck, and panted on his bosom, — " Oh ! dismiss me not thus, — 
I ask no vows, — I ask no love. Be but mine, — let my country be your coun- 
try, my God yours, — and you are safe and free I" 

" My Master." — ^he replied coldly, as he disengaged her grasp, and re- 
moved her from his aims, — hath said, ' what Would it profit a man, if he 
should gain the whole world, and lose his own soul,' — I have listened to 
thee, lady, and I have answered thee,— but my heart is heavy, — ^for it is 
mournful, to see that so ^orious a form should be the habitation of so frail 
a spirit. I pray thee leave me I — To-morrow I shall meet my God, and I 
would commune with him now in spirit and in truth !" 

Slowly she turned away, — ^wrapped her face in her veil, and moved with 
faltering steps, — wailing as if her heart were about to burst, — through the low 
portal ; — ^the gate clanged heavily as she departed, but the sounds of her 
lamentation were audible, long alter the last being who would show a sign 
of pity for his woes, or of admiration for his merits, had gone forth never 
again to return. 

All night long, the devotions, the fervent, and heartfelt prayers of the 
Crusader ascended to the throne of his Master, and often, though he strug- 
gled to suppress the feeling, a petition for his lovely, though deluded visitor, 
was mingled with entreaties for strength, to bear the fate he anticipated. — 
Morning came at last, not as in the frigid climates of the north, creening 
through its slow gradations of gray dawn, and dappling twilight, but burst- 
ing at once from night into perfect day. The prison gates were opened for 
the last time, the fetters were struck off from the limbs of the undaunted 
captive, and himself led forth like a victim to the sacrifice. From leagues 
around, all the hordes of the desert had come together in swarms, outnum- 
bering the winged motes, that stream like dusty atoms in every ^sunbeam* 
It was a strange, and under other ciraumstances would have been a glo- 
rious spectacle \ in a vast sandy basin, surrounded on every side by low but 
rugged eminences, were the swarthy sons of Syria mustered, rank above 
rank, to feast their eyes on the unwonted spectacle of a Christian's 'suffer- 
ings. The rude tribes of the remotest regions, Arab and Turcoman, mount- 
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ed on the uncouth dromedary, or on steeds of matchless symmetry, and 
unstained pedigree, mingling their dark baracans with the brilliant arms 
and gorgeous garbs of the Soldan's court, — even the unseen beauties of an 
hundred harams watched from their canopied litters, the preparations for 
the execution with as much interest, and as little concern, as the belles of 
our own day exhibit before the curtain has been drawn aside, which is 
to disclose the performances of a Pedrotti or a Malibran to the enraptured 
audience. 

In the centre of this natural amphitheatre, stood the scathed and whiten* 
ing trunk of a thunder-stricken pahn; to this inartificial stake was the 
captive led, one by one his garments were torn asunder, till his muscular 
form and splendid proportions were revealed in naked majesty to the won« 
dering multitude. Once, before he was attached to the fatal tree, a formal 
ofier of life, and liberty, and high office in the Moslem court was tendered to 
him, on condition of his embracing the faith of the prophet, — and refosed by 
one contemptuous motion of his hand. He was bound firmly to the stumpy 
with his hands secured far above his head, — at some fifty paces distant^ 
stood a group of dark and fierce warriors, with bended bows, and well filled 
quivers, evidently awaiting the signal to pour in their arrowy sleet upon his 
unguarded limbs. He gazed upon them with a countenance unmoved and 
serene, though somewhat paler than its usual tints. His eyes did not, how^* 
ever, long dwell on the unattractive sight ; he turned them upwards, and 
his lips moved at intervals, though no sound was conveyed to the ear of the 
by-«tanders. Some minutes had elapsed thus, when the shrill voice of the 
Muezzin was heard proclaiming the hour of matin-prayer in his measured 
chant, — " There is no Qod, but God, and Mahomet is his prophet !" In aa 
instant the whole multitude were prostrate in the dust, and motionless as 
though the fatal blast of the simoom was careering throo^ the tainted 
atmosphere. A flash of contempt shot across the features of the Templar, 
but it quickly vanished in a more holy expression, as he muttered to himself 
the words, used on a far more memorable occasion, by divinity itself— 
" Forgive them Lord, they know not what they do !" The pause was of 
short duration ; with a rustle like the voice of the forest, when the first 
breath of the rising tempest agitates its shivering foliage, the multitude 
rose to their feet. A gallant horseman dashed from the cavalcade which 
thronged around the person of their Soldan, checked his steed beside the 
archer band, spoke a few hasty words, and gallopped back to his station. 

Another minute— and arrow after arrow whistled from the Pa3rnim bows, 
piercing the limbs, and even grazing the body of the Templar; but not a 
murmur escaped from the victim, — scarcely did a frown contract his brow ; 
there was an irradiation, as if of celestial happiness, upon his countenance ; 
nor could a spectator have imagined for a moment that his whole frame 
was almost convulsed with agony, but for the weapons quivering even to 
their feathered extremities in every joint, and the large blood drops trickling 
like rain upon the thirsty soil. 

Again there was a pause. Circled by his Nubian guard, followed by the 
bravest and the brightest of his court, the Soldan himself rode up to the bleed- 
ing Crusader. Yet, even there, decked with all the pcHup of royalty, and 
pride of war, goodly in person, and sublime in bearing, the monarch of the <Q 
east was shamed,— shamed like a slave before his master«-by the native 
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majesty of Christian virtue; nor could the prince at first find words to 
address the tortured mortal, who stood at his feet with the serene deport- 
ment which would have beseemed the judge upon his tribunal, no less than 
the martyr at the stake. 

'' Has the Nazarene yet learned experience from the bitter sting of ad- 
versity ? — The skill of the leech may yet assuage thy wounds, and the 
honors which shall be poured iqM)n thee may yet efface thine injuries — 
even as the rich grain conceals in its luxuriance the furrows of the plough- 
ahare.^ Will the Nazarene live — or will he die the death of a dog ?" 

" The Lord is on my 8ide,"--was the low but firm reply—" the Lord is 
<m my side ; I will not fear what man doeth unto me«" On, swept the 
monarch's traii[i, and again the iron shower fell fast and fatally, not as be- 
fore on the members, but on the broad chest and manly trunk ; the blood 
gufihed forth in blaeker streams — the warrior's life was ebbing fast away, — ' 
when from the rear of the broken hills, a sudden trumpet blew a point of 
war in notes so thrilling, that it pierced the ears like the thrust of some 
sharp weapon. Before the astonishment of the crowd had time to vent 
itself, in word or deed, the eminences were crowded with the mail-clad 
myriads of the Christian force. Down they came, like the blast of the tor-> 
nado on some frail and scattered fleet, with war cry and the clang of instru* 
ments, and the thick trampling of twice ten thousand hoofs. Wo ! to the 
sons of the desert in that hour ! They were swept away before the mettled 
steeds and levelled lances of the Templars, like dust before the wind, or 
stubble before the devouring flame ( 

The eye of the dying hero lightened as he saw the banners of his coon- 
tiymen. His whole form dilated with exultation and triumph. He tore his 
ana firom its fetters, waved it around his blood-stained forehead, and for the 
last time, shouted forth his cry of battle, " Ha Beauseant ! A Vermandois 
for the temple F' Then, in a lower tone, he cried, " Lord now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word ; for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation." He bowed his head, and his undaunted spirit passed away. 

H. 



SONNET. 



LoT£ is no phantom of the youthful brain — 
No, wayward power, — thy smiles, I often woo 
Heart wounded, and, if half thy dreams were true, 

Would push the world aside, and lose all pain 

In her soft bosom, who abne can bless 
My dayi^ and make my pillow of the down 
Of innocence. — ^Theii would I spurn renown, 

And kiss the rosy lips of happiness. 

Visions like these but haunt the broken sleep 
Of feverish love, and with the warring night 
Are fled ; for 6ft when fondest hearts unite, 

Parental eyes o^er children's graves will weep ; 

And e'en affections purest heaven will low'r 

With clouds, that hang upon the porting^hour. 
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DECLINE OF LITERATURE IN THE PRESENT DAY. 



Truly we live in an age of invention ! The art might be said to have 
i-eached its " ne plus ultra" point, had we not daily proof of the fertility of 
the human brain, in devising expedients to relieve our purses now and then 
of a straggling dollar, in the purchase of something new, something now only 
apparently brought before us, and that too in such a tempting form, that we 
are fain led to believe it worth the money laid out in the bargain. Nothing 
can be more true than this idea transferred to the subject of literature. 
Time was, when men wrote as the impulse of 'genius directed them, un- 
fettered, and with imaginations soaring far beyond the realms of mammon j 
time was, also, when they reaped a fair reward, not only in the approbation 
of their fellow men, but in the feelings of conscious worth, that they had 
used the talent with which Qod had blessed them, to the edification and 
instruction of the human race — " Heu quantum mutatL*' Now^ the brains of 
every scribbler are taxed, and heavily too, to bring his modicum of literary 
commodity to the market, and there look for the best purchaser he can 
find ; well may it be called a market, for there you can find caterers of every 
kind to meet the various appetites of the public. Economy however being 
the order of the day, cheap food, without regard to its quality, is in great 
abundance, and finds ready purchasers; while that of a more costly and 
delicate kind is left, if not unheeded, at least unbought, and returns to the 
owner's hands, giving him a lesson of wisdom, and warning him to expend 
no more of his time and labor, in rearing fruits for which there are no tastes. 
But to be 'more explanatory ; we really cannot help feeling that the present 
rage for printing whole cart-loads of trash, and sending them adrift into the 
wqrld, will, in all likelihood, in a short time, so undermine and sink the 
character of literature, that a man will almost be ashamed to confess him- 
self a reader of the every day volumes which teem from the press. All we 
want, in fact, is some new invention, some elegant steam apparatus, for 
writing our thoughts more quickly than they come into the head. No doubt 
such a one will soon be among the number of the latest discoveries, and 
then what oceans of nonsense will flow in upon the already half inundated 
regions of science and letters. 

In olden days, our ancestors (poor antiquated and Grothic race,) were 
content to pore over whole volumes of sense^ and what was then deemed 
interest ; but, ignorant souls ! had they only been able to look through the 
vista of some eighty or a hundred years, how would they have blushed at 
their want of taste, judgment, and discrimination. To read, and firom thence 
to become soimder reasoners, better citizens, and more useful members of 
society, were then deemed objects worthy of an intellectual mind j but to 
the march of improvement in the world of letters it is now owing, that the 
great mass of those who look for enjoyment at all in this pursuit, are sup- 
plied with matter which bears no more resemblance to the substantial food 
of our fathers, than does the panada of infancy, or the syllabub which 
whiles away the time of many an empty popiiyay at an entertainment, to 
the wholesome viands of the dinner table. 

In sober earnestness, we ought to inquire whether the present aspect of 
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•ffain in tlie litenuy world, does not augur rather the downfal of thb Tast 
empire over the human mind, than the extension of it with beneficial results. 
Bookmaking has now become so much of a trade, that almost any man 
with a moderate share of talent, and a sufficient stock of assurance, may 
produce his one or two volumes, and pass current for an author ; while in 
all likelihood he has no more claim to the title, than he has to be emperor 
of China. 

All that is looked to is, simply to devise schemes and plans for torturing, 
somehow or other, a certain sum from the public Inquire into the motives 
of those who are daily sending forth from the press, the results of their cal- 
culations, and it will be clearly seen, that they are no more than mere 
speculations in literature, — ^wholesale and retail buyers and sellers of sense 
•and nonsense, — ^nothing too bad to be rejected, provided it will only yield « 
•dollar's profi^ — nothing good enough to command a just renmneration. 
The fact is, the reading part of the community are, literally speaking, 
at the mercy of a formidable band, organized as well throughout 
Europe, as in our own country ; — ^whose influence extends far and 
wide, and whose object appears to be, not the diffusion of knowledge, 
but of that debit and credit character, between themselves and the public, 
which smells rankly of the leaven of usury and extortion. Look again 
at the names of those, hired by booksellers and publishers to soil 
(he fair surface of some quires of foolscap, and it will then be seen how 
few there are, whose talents can instruct, or whose wit delight man- 
kind ! How few can stand the test of comparison with the mighty dead, 
whose works live afler them, — those giants of literature, who seem to have 
visited this nether world, only to impress us more strongly with the conr 
▼iction and certainty of the real pigmy race which now exists I Truei 
there are amongst us still, some that may well claim exception to this 
sweeping clause, but when they shall have passed off the stage, there will 
f>e a dreary void indeed. Whence comes this gloomy foreboding 1 We 
answer, from the mistaken course pursued by the trade, and from the unfair 
{Atronage bestowed by the community at large, upon the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the press, — ^whilst works of sterling merit are passed unheeded 
t)y. In a great measure we have none to blame but ourselres. Had genius 
l)een fostered, and foUy discountenanced some years back, there would be 
now little need to declaim against the continued introduction of .those un- 
«difying, unamusing, chalk and water kind of books, which every news- 
paper and periodical, be it from town or country, announces as "just pub- 
lished." To particularize, would be a task £ilr beyond the limits of our 
■time, our patience, or our space ; moreover, the very mention of such pro- 
ductions would be a temporary rescuing of them from oblivion, which we 
certainly had rather not be instrumental in doing; all the solace we hare, 
is, that they, with the ra^id mushroom grovnh of similar works, which each 
revolution of the moon would call upon us to notice, are really intended as 
articles of commerce, to be shipped from some of the ports of this mighty 
Aation, to meet the demands of trunk-makers, snuff-dealers, and other con- 
sumers of waste paper, in various parts of the globe. But who are to stem 
dus overwhehnmg torrent? Who to cause a revolution in literature? Sure- 
ly it must commence with the public themselves ; and our object, we will 
jiot deny, is to rouse the attention of those who are its patrons and sup- 
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porters throughout the country, and to induce them to reflect a little on the 
consequences of giring, hy their aid and countenance, currency to spurious 
and tinselled trash, thereby driving men of real talents in disgust from the 
arena, where instead of encouragement and approbation, they meet with 
coldness and apathy. We certainly cannot close the present article, without 
adverting to another detrimental foe which literature has to encounter, and 
against which we mark our unqualified censure. We allude to the mania 
there is for reprinting works of every kind, which emanate so incessantly 
from our trans-atlantic brethren ; there is a pruriency of taste, a morbid 
pandering to (imaginary we would hope) false appetites, in thus taking for 
granted, that all which comes from that nation of bookmakers, will not only 
be acc^table, but find ready sale here. One example will better explain 
our meaning, than a dozen pages on the subject, — and it is only one from 
amongst a thousand others, which might as readily be adduced, — ^for what 
class of readers, we would ask, were the two volumes lately sent forth, 
under the title of " The Lives and E}q)loits of Celebrated Robbers," in- 
tended? Was it supposed that a father would allow his daughter to read 
such records of crime and villany ? Sensible men would surely despise 
such food ; and if the youth of the present day were expected to be the pur- 
chasers of the W(»rk, it is, to say the best of it, paying them but a sorry 
compliment ; indeed, if we except the moral philosopher, who might find 
therein matter for reflection, in tracing the various workings of the human 
mind, and its progress in the steps of wickedness, we know of none who 
would either be gratified, or instructed after a perusal of them i we would 
blush to hear that such a work has had an extensive sale, — ^blush for the 
taste of the age, which would encourage productions of the kind, — ^blush to 
think we were sunk so low in the scale of intellectual beings. Why not 
as well reprint the Newgate Calendar ? We are sure it would be to the full 
as interesting, and no doubt as edifying ; but, as we said before, this is only 
a solitary example, that we have chanced to light upon. Time would fail, to 
enumerate aU that deserve censure ; and these few remarks hastily thrown 
together, will be closed with a sincere wish, that such of our readers as 
think the subject one deserving consideration, will use their influence in 
amending the present state of literature, by discountenancing as far as in 
them lies, the printing or reprinting works, from which neither the present 
generation, nor their children, will derive the slightest benefit ; we might 
rather say, from which they will imbibe a false and vitiated taste. We 
hope to recur to this subject in a succeeding number. 



THE HOME OF THE HEART. 



Where my heart finds a home, lays tfie heartless Voltaire, 
The abode of my choice, and my country is there ! 
Oh I fool ! not to know, that wherever we roam, 
The home of our youth, must be still the hearVs home. 
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How Bad a sight is human happiness^ 

To those, whose thought can pierce beyond an hour ! 

O thou ! whate'er thou art, whose heart exults I 

WouldsH thou I should congratulate thy fate 1 YouMa. 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like hisffrandsire cut in alabaiter? — 

Sleep when ne wakes? And creep into the jaundice 

By being peevish? Sbakspiakb. 

"Devil take your 'Coleor de Rose,' sir," said Sedley in the most accri- 
monions tone, and with a frowning aspect, — ^^^ don't tell me of your 
* Couleur de Rose,' — ^that ridiculous canting expression has been got up, I 
do belieye, to throw in my teeth, as if I were a monster, — a misanthropical 
monster." 

"My good fellow," replied Hanbury, laughing, "what ails you; — ^your 
visage is sourer than ever, — ^what's the matter, what have — " 

" Matter? — oh ! matter enough," retorted Sedley angrily," — ^" you have 
got the parrot-phrase like all the rest. Go where one will, there one finds 
people laughing and grinning, as if they had not human reason, and if a 
sedate man like myself drop a reflection upon such flippancy, and point out 
to them anything of the enormity of the world, — ^I am told, that I fret my- 
self unnecessarily, forsooth, and that I should try to see things ' Couleur de 
Rose.' The blockheads, do they think human beings are to pass through 
the world dancing and singing, and viewing the world ' Couleur de Rose' 
as they express it?—You, even you, Hanbury, condescend to such cant; I 
had hoped you were above such follies." 

" Ha ! ha! ha ! why, my dear Sedley, you grow more atribilious than ever. 
Really, you will be expelled from all good society, unless you will get off 
your stilts, and endeavor to make yourself more an earthly being. Posi- 
tively, you are too good for us poor mortals, who are content to find pleasure 
in our condition, and make the most of our own happiness, by thinln'ng well 
of our neighbors." 

" You are a confident fool, Frank, — how often have I told you so 7 Your 
blindness, your wilful blindness, to the duplicity of mankind, will cause you 
regret, and remotse too, before you are much older. Remember, I have 
warned you." 

" Remember 7—' O ! how can I forget,' Harry, when yofos friendly warning 
comes as frequently as -^ am friendly sdf ?-~Bnt a truce to levity, — I see 
your choler is rising, and for once I'll taUc the matter over with you, your 
own way, — that is, to say 'scholarly and wisely.'" 

Now, whilst the two friends are settling the prdiminarieB of their argu- 
ments, — and preliminaries, we fear will be the extent of their aigreement, — 
we will introduce them more intimately to the acquaintance of our readers, 
and endeavor to show the origin of those very different dispositions, which 
held place in the bosoms of these two really attached friends. 

Sedley lost his father befoi^ he could be sensible of the magnitude of 
such a loss ; and the misfortune was not a little increased, by the circum- 
stance of his mother being left with very slender means for their mainte- 
nance, and for the education of the boy. The friends of the family did 
certainly step forward, and offer to educate hiig, for the coantiDg-house, but 
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Sedley Had imbibed a strong inclination for literature, and had a great dis- 
like to trade. His father had been a public functionary, and the little that 
young Sedley had seen of the world, was of the elegant, refined, and digni-« 
fied stamp. Mr. Sedley, however, had not been economical ; he kept a 
liberal table, was profuse in his hospitality, open and generous to all around, 
to the very extent of his means. The consequence was obvious, cut off by 
premature death, his emoluments ceased also, and the widow and her son 
had to abide the buffets of fortune ^ not the least of which are the inyidious 
reflections, and insulting advice of supercilious relatives, who in the con- 
sciousness of superior riches, and in that obtuseness of feeling, with which 
tile seekers after riches, generally ensconce themselves, are apt to look down 
with sentiments of contempt, on those who have not worshipped mammon 
so fervently, nor so successfully as they have themselves. 

Mrs. Sedley was a woman of good education, with a strong mind, culti- 
vated taste, and delicate feeling. She declined the proposal of forcing the 
inclinations of her boy into a bent, to which her judgment assured her he 
would never be able to bring his exertions, nor elicit any talents ; and the 
^'kind cousins" thinking they had done enough to satisfy worldly scruples, 
left her to follow the bent of her own desires, as far as she pleased, — w&k 
her own purse. This, however, though a positive evil, was not so great to 
a woman like Mrs. Sedley, as it might have proved to many* By the 
strictest economy and regukrity, by attending, herself, to the early educa*^ 
tion of her son at every interval of leisure, and having been fortunate in ob- 
taining him a sound teacher, with whom her own attentions had co-operated, 
she was enabled to prepare him for the university, preparatory to his taking: 
up the study of the law. Great were the sacrifices both of mother and son^ 
to effect such an expense. But Mrs. Sedley was cheered and encouraged by 
the talents which he had already developed, by the trust, that these privations 
would tend ultimately to the honor and emolument of her only hope, and 
that her own declining years would be comforted by the sight* Henry, on 
tiie other hand, had a heart glowing with love and gratitude towards this 
exemplary mother, and only consented to the plan of farther straitening her 
poor — ^poor means — ^from the inward conviction, and strong detennination, 
that her affection and care should be amply repaid. 

In the meanwhile, however, both of them had to see the dark side of the 

picture ; — ^both had to feel the roughness of the moral atmosphere. They 

sould not escape 

the proud man's contumely, 
The insolence of office, and the spums 
That patient merit of toe unworthy takes. 

With all his love and duty, with all his hopes of final success in the world*, 
still his mind gradually imbibed feelings of misanthropy. He saw his cold- 
blooded and vulgar relations, surrounded by riches, in the ample enjoyment 
fA luxuries, and flattered by the world ; who treated him and his mother 
with that disdainful civility which sickens and ccMTodes the heart, without 
allowing an ostensible reason to vent itself and find relief. He saw that 
mother, — possessed of every external grace which could adorn her sex, and 
every internal virtue which could adorn humanity, — ^neglected, despised for 
want of worldliness, and suffered to drag on a series of anxious and seU^ 
denying years, in the affectionate desire to train up her son to a life conge- 
nial to his own inclinations. He saw himself treated with appcarent civi- 
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lity, Init iU-cancealed scom, by the sons of opulence at college, and — shall 
it be said,— by some even of the professors of learning themselves. But 
though stung by such neglect, and though loathing the world in which he 
was destined to move, he restrained the exuberance of his feelings, for the 
sake of that dear parent, who was all the world to him ; and only the more 
determined to succeed in his career, that he might look down the vermin 
that now annoyed him, and soar to regions of honor and fame, to^which 
they never dreamed of aspiring. 

Matters went on thus, till some months after Sedley had completed his 
twentieth year, when most unexpectedly, a relation of his father's of whom 
they had heard but little, and knew still less, died, and left the bulk of his 
large property to our young man. Here was a change ! His first care was 
to instal his mother — ^his idolized mother — in a house fit for her, and assure 
himself that she was surrounded by every comfort that filial affection could 
devise^ — and that being at length settled, at least to the satisfaction of the 
parental heart, — ^he walked forth into the world to seek food for spleen. 

In such a mood, it was not likely that he would seek in vain. He quickly 
perceived himself becoming a remarkable genius^ a most promising" young 
man at college. The strength of his intellect, the vigor of his conceptions, 
the elegance of his language, were the theme of all praise, and could he 
have yielded himself to the flattering crowds, and have inhaled the incense, 
which they daily offered at the shrine of adulation, he might have been a 
happy man. Unfortunately he had been behind the scenes, and so far was 
he from feeling gratified at this daily repetition of encomium, that it only in- 
creased his mortification and misanthropy, to recollect, that the worshippers 
were not those of his head or heart, but of his purse. Cousins, uncles, rela- 
tions of all sorts, and all degrees of consanguinity started up in myriads, 
before his distempered eyes. Those whom he knew too well, '^ wondered what 
kept him so long between his visits to them ;^' those whom he knew not at 
all, " wondered why he had been so shy, in never visiting them." Mothers 
of marriageable daughters, and the daughters themselves, thought him 
^^very talented, very amiable ! So excellent a son, — must make an excel- 
lent husband,^^ Fathers who had sons to set out in life, and the sons of 
such fathers, sagaciously concluded, he would bleed freely. ^^ See the mag- 
nificence with which he has provided for his mother ! He knows nothing 
of money, — ^he wiU spend it, — and he may as well benefit his relations, as 
let it fall into the hands of strangers." 

Sedley saw all this, and he smiled inwardly, but it was a smile of bitter- 
ness. He determined to rid himself of indirect importunities, with which he 
would not comply, — and he was too frank and too hot to suppress the sen- 
timents with which these worthy friends inspired him. One of these 
" thousand dear friends" having pushed his advances a little more warmly 
than ordinary, and bandying the phrase of kindness between relatives^ 
through all its variations, was suddenly stopped by the indignant Sedley. 
" I have no relatives," cried he vehemently, " none, except the dear and 
venerated parent who gave me birth, and sustained me until now. What? 
Is it not enough that her feelings has been insulted, and her poverty neg- 
lected, but that our understandings, which you yourselves have taught, 
shall be blinded also ? You despised our insignificance, and trampled upon 
our helplessness i but the day has come round, when the stone which you 
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hurled for our destruction, has rebounded upon your own heads. I have M 
relations — none. The courtesies of society, if accorded to me, I can repay 
—further obligations I owe not, nor shall any such claim be made." He 
turned hastily from the party, and sought refuge in the society of his young 
friend Hanbury. 

Still it is not the policy of the crowd to quarrel, even with the spleen of 
the rich. Some affected not to have understood him ; some concluded it but 
as the mood of the moment, which would speedily be forgotten. All ex- 
pected that patience and perseverance might soften the rigor of his present 
feelings, and that advantages would more surely ensue to the willow than 
to the oak. His mother alone saw the true state of the case. With deep 
regret she perceived that the seeds of misanthropy were planted in that no- 
ble heart, which, unless they could be eradicated before they should take 
root, would poison the springs of happiness in his own bosom, blast the 
fond hopes in which she had so long been indulging, and rob society of a 
member, calculated to enlighten, to improve, to benefit it, both in principle 
and practice. It was, therefore, with great satisfaction that she perceived 
his intimacy with Hanbury increase, and she endeavored as much as possi- 
ble to bring them frequently together. But it is time to take notice of that 
gentleman also, before we proceed further in our narrative. 

Francis Hanbufy was, like Sedley, an only son; but happier in his for- 
tunes than the latter, he had been " nursed in the lap of ease." His father, 
a rich and liberal merchant, had acquired an immense fortune in trade, from 
which he had retired the year before the birth of Frank. Of several chil- 
dren he was the only survivor, the rest having successively died in their 
infancy ; and great were the rejoicings when his days had doul^ed those of 
the longest-lived of his brothers. Though, probably, a similar fate might 
have been his from the over anxiety and care of his parents for his preser- 
vation, had not a solemn and serious warning from the family physician 
stopped them in a ruinous career of treatment. 

But though they complied with wise directions as regarded regimen, they 
nearly ran themselves aground on the opposite shore, as regarded moral 
discipline. Such indeed was the blind affection for this last surviving off- 
spring, that there was the most imminent danger to his mind, as well as to 
his body, if they had not both been preserved by means which seldom 
gain credit for such things — a doctor and an old woman. The former 
was the physician just mentioned, and the latter a maiden lady, who 
was great-aunt to master Francis. By the advice of the former our young 
gentleman was washed, scrubbed, plunged in cold water, dressed in thin 
clothing, fed on simple diet in moderate quantity — all dreadful privations, 
attended by occasional squalls of the struggling urchin, which it would 
have greatly distressed his parents to hear ; by the vigilant watchfulness, 
and never-failing corrections of the latter, many an incipient fault or vice 
was crushed in the bud. So that altogether Frank was a fortunate fellow, 
though it is a question whether he would tJien have admitted it, in our sense 
of the expression. The doctor ministered to his health, his aunt to his 
mind, and his parents to his fancies. The last we fear was the least in 
utility ;— it is presumed that they thought so too, and, therefore, to make up 
for the deficiency of the quality, they increased most liberally the quantity. 
In short, never had little gentleman more of the comfort of his own way 
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^an had Frank Hanbury. He was in a fair way to be spoiled ; but he was 
not spoiled. Between the old lady and the doctor, — let them settle the pro- 
portions of merit between themselves — the youth was saved from so 
wretched a fate. He grew up a fine lively boy, with an inexhaustible fund 
of spirits, an excellent disposition, but a little inclined to mischief, a heart 
''open as day to melting charity," great love for his parents, almost as 
great for '' dear old aunty," very little for his books, and an absolute detes- 
tation of every person and thing that was paltry or mean. 

In this disposition Frank Hanbury grew up, caressed by all, indulged, flat- 
tered, yet occasionally checked by his venerable aunt. Frank thought this 
world a special good world, and nearly all its inhabitants special good peo- 
ple. With light heart, full purse, health, and spirits, what could prevent 
his viewing all things "couleur de rose." Books and study were poor 
Frank's only aversion, — and yet he was poetical. His lively imagination 
roved at large over the fair field of nature, and moral beauty was the theme 
of his unsophisticated verse, as well as physical. In spite of idleness, a 
'^ truant disposition," balls, hunts, pleasure of every description, it some- 
how happened that he was considered fit for college at the age of seventeen. 
To college he went, unresisting, and there he became acquainted with 
Sedley. 

Hanbury was not long in perceiving that his new acquaintance was ad- 
dicted to gloomy speculations,— that he tumed-aside with a scornful sneer 
when by chance a word of approbation was addressed to him. He remarked 
also that such expressions were " few and far between 3" yet he could not 
help perceiving that the sombre, neglected, and misanthropical Sedley, was 
infinitely superior, in every respect, to the multitude who aiSected to de- 
spise him; and his dislike to them, and to the unworthy professors, who 
could repress approbation because it would be addressed to poverty, was 
soon unequivocally exhibited. He took also every opportunity of cultivating 
the acquaintance of the forlorn young man, who, on his part, could not shut 
his eyes, or his understanding, to the frank and disinterested kindness with 
which he was greeted by the lively and happy stranger. There was a dif- 
ference of nearly three years between their respective ages, — ^firom which 
our readers will perceive, that the arrival of Hanbury was but a few months 
previous to the favorable turn in Sedley's temporal afiairs,— but the diffe- 
rence only caused a more affectionate feeling to arise in the breast of each. 
Sedley felt comforted in the presence of Hanbury, as the traveller derives 
refreshment from the oasis of the desert. His society was a refuge, not 
only from without, but from the bitter emotions which solitude stirred up in 
his own breast. 

Every day added strength to the friendship of the two young men ; and 
when the smiles of prosperity visited the habitation of Sedley,— when he 
took a civil, but contemptuous leave of college tutors, and of college class 
mates, his heart warmed with its most social glow as he turned to Frank 
Hanbury, to express his hope that their connexion would not end here. He 
met a response as cordial as his own wishes ; and it is remarkable, that in 
the same moment a mutual desire sprung up in the bosoms of both, to cor- 
rect the errors in the disposition of each other. 

It had required no long time to show Sedley, that his young friend, in 
all the warmth of happiness and uninterrupted prosperity, was inclined to 
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see all things " couleor de rose." Frank, indeed, believed mankiiid good, 
and just, and honorable, and generous, because he possessed all these quali- 
ties himself in an enainent degree 5 and the conduct of Sedley's companions^ 
though incurring his unscrupulous and petulant indignation, did not mili- 
tate against his general belief. He conceived that he had been so unfortu- 
nate as to fall among a set of crooked minded beings, but he thought he 
could perceive that their treatment of Sedley, was, in part, owing to the 
acerbity of his friend's disposition, — to a heart which preyed upon itself and 
which, of course, produced no reciprocity of kindness. But Hanbury's dis- 
cernment extended no further. His purse seemed always to labor under a 
plethora, and he found able and willing physicians to administer to its re- 
lief. Never were so many young men under »o Tnany temporary difficul- 
ties, as were the young men at university. Close handed parents — 

a scientific experiment — an affair of the heart — an miusual extravagance of 
which they had never expected to have been guilty, — ^were all preludes to 
a loan from " honest Frank Hanbury,— the kindest fellow,— always ready 
to relieve a friend, — ^return it in a week or two," — ^and Hanbury believed it. 
He drew and lent, and drew and lent — ever poor himself, but ready to sup- 
ply any " unlucky rogue who happened to be run out just now." Some- 
times indeed he received a gentle hint from home, to restrain his expenses, 
and he resolved to do so — ^until the next request of some "unlucky rogue." 

Sedley saw all this, and with regret; he resolved to extricate his young 
friend from the labyrinth of perplexity into which he was hurrying ; and, 
both to withdraw him from the crowd of worldling scoundrels who now 
surrounded him, as well as recover him £rom that undiscriminating kind- 
ness, which is profusion rather than generosity, and which in its ramifica- 
tions, does injury to society, rather than benefit 

But Hanbury also had his resolutions. And as he was the more enthu- 
siastic in his temperament naturally, so was he more strongly impressed 
with the desire of working a salutary change in the disposition of his friend. 
He saw that early slights from minds of a more vulgar stamp had chafed 
the temper of a high spirited youth, whose heart had been yet more deeply 
corroded, in observing that the constant pressure of poverty and care, drew 
furrows over the face of the mother he so tenderly loved ; whibt the un- 
feeling coldness of relatives, who could easily have alleviated her pains, 
first inflamed, and then communicated a portion of chilliness to his own 
soul. Still, in the midst of this world-hating state of mind, Hanbury saw, 
and felt, that kindlier and more affectionate feelings were alive in his friend; 
and he determined to expand, if possible, those sentiments, from their 
centre, which he considered to be Mrs. Sedley and himself, to the general 
range of social Hfe. 

The intimacy continued, and grew closer from day to day. Sedley was 
sometimes seduced into a smile, at the lively sallies of his happy friend, and 
during the course of the next four years, he softened down from an absolute 
misanthrope, to a snarling philosopher ;— he was like one on the eve of 
losing a characteristic which consistency seemed to require him to retain, 
but which he could no longer support with such dignity as when it was 
Ipenuine. Occasional gleams of sunshine were also seen upon Sedley's 
^countenance, and beautiful were such gleams upon a face long settled to 
melancholy expression \ and those bright flashes came more and more fre- 
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quently, to the delight of his mother, the exultation of his £riend, aa4 to 

the heart-felt satisfaction of-— the real cause of the improvemeiit And who 

was SHE 1 For she is the word to denote the enchanting sex that works all 

moral wonders. 

** She was the daughter of my tn- 
tor, law profesBor at the U- 
niveraity o^" 

not Grottingen, but , where our two young men had been matriculated. 

Dr. Sandford was one of the few who had looked with compBsaion <m 
Sedley's self torture, and with indignation on those who had led him to in- 
flict it. He had, therefore, endeavored to afford him an acceptable retreat 
to his own fireside, as his friend and pupil. But, unfortunately for the latter, 
his mind had taken the wrong bias ; and, looking on his inritations as the 
mere pomp of patronage and condescension, he had rery rarely aeeepted 
one. In the few with which he had forced himself to comply, he had met 
Ellen Sandford, her widowed father's stay and hope. Well she desenred 
the titles. But, though she was kind and attentive to her father's melan- 
choly pupil, she elicited no mark of regard from him, except the most scru- 
pulous politeness, or an occasional conversation, in which the strong sense, 
deep thinking, energetic language, and musical, but melancholy, tones of 
the visitor produced powerful, and lasting impressions. ' Poor gii^l, sKe la- 
bored to drive a heart ache away from another, and procured for herself an 
intense one. ^' Pity's akin to love," they say, and Ellen found the retetiai^ 
ship so near, that one insensibly became the other. 

Yet, when Sedley became rich, why was she one of the last to ofler her 
congratulations ? And why did Sedley like her the better for it? Thoee 
who cannot reply to these questions, have made themselves but slightly ac- 
quainted with the human heart Such was the case — let casuists explain 
the reason — ^although he returned to his mother '* heart whole, and indifierenC 
as to whether he and Ellen Sandford should ever meet again, save and ex- 
cept that she was," as he told Mrs. Sedley, '* a very pretty little girl, and sung 
very finely, and read very beautifully, and talked very sensibly, and behaved 
very kindly, and was respected very sincerely, and'' — some score or two more 
of veries 5 all which, was to show his mother very convincingly, that he had 
only observed her as any sensible, thinking man would do ; — but "v^eh 
really went further, and convinced, both his mother and his friend, that he 
was nearly in love; and, — contrary to the statute in that case made and pro- 
vided, — therefore nearly becoming a reasonable being. 

To bring about "a consummation" so "devoutly to be wished," was 
Hanbury's endeavor, and fortunately, that too was brought about, by th$ 
arrival of the doctor and his lovely daughter to spend a recesr in the city. 
They were immediately invited to Mr. Hanbury's hospitable maimibB, 
where of course they were met by Sedley. Each was struck by the 
improvement which had taken place in the appearailce and manner of the 
other, and ere they separated, the mutual attachment which had hitherto 
been but incipient, became Exed and unalterable as the magnetic influence. 
But ever his own tormentor, he revolved within himself the interaatad 
motives which actuate the human race, and that should he off'er himsrif and be 
accepted, it would be more probably on accoul^t of his weblth than any peiu 
sonal merit. Where, indeed, could be the latter? He had been aii oateant 
and an alien from society ,-«-knew nothing of the despicable «rts to pl^hM^ 

Vot.i. le 
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which custom seemed to have made necessary^, — ^nay, — and h«re conscience 
herself spake,— had he not repelled the mild advances of her respectable 
father, and even treated the fair Ellen with cold disdain. Then again,— 
^ aye, there's the rub,"— was not that incorrigible puppy Messingham always 
at her elbow? That essence of perfume, and talk, and smiles, and White 
teeth, — eternally pouxing nonsense into her ear,— and she always smiling 
at what he said, — '^Ridiculous! I thought she had more sense, than 
to encourage a coxcomb without a second idea, whose perpetual tongue 
and laugh are enough to stun any reasonable head, and whose only utility 
ig — is^^ig.^') 

^ What, Sedley 7 out with it," said Frank, laughing. 

"What, sir?— Why to be a tailor's stalking horse, and exhibit on his 
person, that artist's last invention and performance." 

Hanbury laughed long and loud, at the idea of Messingham's becoming 
an utilitarian, and still louder and longer at every glance of his tiiend'is 
iron visage,— exclaiming at intervals, — " Ha, ha ! — ^poor Messingham, — an 
useful man, — cruel Sedley, — ^ha! ha! 'to what base uses we may return, 
Horatio."' 

" A truce to your grinning, Hanbury," replied the half angry Sedley, 
^and tell me what attractions can a fellow like that essence bottle have 
in the eyes of such a woman as Ellen Sandford. If such as he are the boast 
of yomr so much vaunted society,.— vain will be the attempt to stem the flood, 
— I will retire into the privacy from which I was but a fool ever to have 
emerged, and leave a world of malevolence, cupidity, ignorance, and — 
pertness." 

" Bravely resolved, and magnanimously, and the whole world will admire 
the grandeur of soul, with which you retired firom its moving scenes ; — ^your 
self-denial will be the theme of every tongue, — ^yes, you who, rich, hand- 
some, — don't frown, Henry,— young, educated,— with important duties, — 
commensurate indeed with all these advantages, — to perform, — ^retreated 
from all,— duties included, — ^because a lively puppy caused an occasional 
smUe from a light hearted girl." 

" Occasional ! No, sir, it is a perpetual smile !— Occasional indeed, — ^it is 
no argument of sense, methinks, to love to be tickled with straws.— As for 
the feHow himself,—" 

"Jealous,— jealous by all the powers !— Ohl happy Sedley, has it come to this ? 
Does Messingham thy jealous rage provoke 1 Has gentle Ellen smiled upon 
arival?— Psha, psha, Harry, you have, in sober sadness, a better opinion 
both of yourself and her. Depend upon it, that the only advantage you can 
ever give any rival over yourself, in the mind of a girl like Ellen Sandford, 
is by indulging in splenetic complaints of the world,— which the young 
naturally view ' Couleur de Rose.' " 

This remaric of Htkubury's brought on the cynical exclamation with 
which our story is opened. Sedley had a scholar's horror of cant expressions 
ftom foreign langoages, interiaiding ordinary conversation, and upon the 
present occasion, that horror was mingled with pique, for to speak honest 
truth, the expression in question was a favorite one with Messingham, and 
had been uttered in his hearing, nay, uttered at him that very morning, in the 
ears of the woman he loved.— That he loved !— Yes, he had discovered that 
such were his emotions towards Ellen Sandford,— and to his jealousy of a 
rival, whom yet his soul disdained, he was indebted for the discovery. 
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The two friends, as was intimated in the outset, now sat down to com- 
pare notes, and play the Mentor towards each other. And first, up spake 
the sage Hanbury. 

'^My dear Harry, what is it makes you so unusually snarling this 
morning 7 I hare labored faithfully and painfully to rid you of the host of 
blue devils which beset you formerly, both at bed and board $— and lol 
Just as I was thinking of the beautiful restoration, the work of my head, — 
I find my labors are no better than those of Sisyphus of old, — down 
comes — " 

" Psha, Frank, a truce to folly. I have much to say to you, — on your 
own account. Can yon be serious for ten minutes ?" 
"Most potent, grave, and re:verand aeigmor. 
My very noble and approved good mMter,— '* 
exclaimed Hanbury, with an afiected gravity, and hand extended. Sedley 
turned away in anger. 

"Nay, nay, Harry," cried Hanbury, "I am dumb.— Come, say on, Til be 
all attention and seriousness." Sedley returned, and his countenance was 
" more in sorrow than in anger." 

" Frank, I do really wish to say something to you ; and it is even the ridi- 
culous expression which you just now uttered, that calls to my recollection the 
subject on which I would speak." 

Hanbury conformed himself to the style of this exordium, and Sedley 
proceeded. 

" You have an advantage over me, dear Frank, in having all things pre- 
sented to your imagination through a pleasing medium, and so far as it ra- 
tionally adds to your happiness, I need hardly assure you, that sincerely I 
rejoice at it." 

" I wish to heaven, then, yon would try to imitate it," interrupted Han- 
bury. 

"Patience, patience, Frank, — I speak of raiional happiness, and my re- 
grets, — for regret is my next feeling,— my regrets are, that the exuberance 
of your spirits, and your confiding, unsuspecting soul, lead yon to excesses 
under the name of kindness, at which your reflections would make you re- 
coil, did you reflect at all on the matter." 

" Why— what— what, my dear preacher,— what does all this amount to? 
What enormity are you about to fix upon me ?" 

" Let me go on, my dear Frank.— I am not about to fix an enormity upon 
you.— I am only about to accuse you of that which, in the cant phrase of the 
day, is called ^ an amiable weakness.' A disposition to comply with every 
request, of every applicant,— a want of firmness to refuse a favor to an un- 
deserving person— an inability to say 9U), — a too-confiding disposition, which 
by believing every one to be honest in thought and word, makes you the 
willing dupe of every rascaL" 

"Ay! your old point!" cried Hanbury, "mine honest philosopher, thia 
is for the hundredth time the bone of contention between us. I maintain,— 
nay, and have made you confess it, — ^that yours is the temper of mind which 
requires meliorating.— Yours,— that of a snarling cynic, who looks around 
him with jealous eyes,— don't turn yellow at the word, I intend to refirr 
specially to it before the cwiference is over,— who sees in every eauh a 
sneer at himself,— who considers every whisper as some insidious cftmder 
upon him,— whose suspici<His settle on all with whom he has connexion,— 
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and beliei^s his cbamcter, his purse, ahd his happioess, to be marked ior 
destruction by every pne th^t knows him. — ^No, Harry, it is you who 
are the dupe,— not to others, but to yourself ;— you wilfully pervert the 
blessings which surround you,-~and turn into poison that which should 
nourish you,— your miserable chemistry makes that corrode your heart, 
which should add to your felicity ; — ^by thinking all men your enemies, 
you ntake them so,— and you render useless, or nugatory at least, those 
fine talents, which would enable you to captivate in society, by the 
abrupt reply, the louring scowl, and the suspicious tone with which you meet 
every advance." 

*' Your picture is false," exclaimed Sedley ; " it is false in its coloring, 
it is out of truth in the drawing. I have lived in that condition which 
shows the human heart in its naked deformity* The world did not think it 
necessary to use disguise towards me. Its squabbles, its selfishness, its 
hypocrisy, its vices, have all been arrayed before me. Mankind have stalked 
i^h without cloak or visor before my eyes, and by experience I assert, that 
knayery is the predominant affection among them. I therefore weigh well 
each man, ere I admit him to my confidence, — ^probe him ere I trust him, 
and thus escape the miserable disappointments which — which even now 
i^wait you." 

"Wait me ! me, Harry ! What new feature is this in your sermon 7" 
" Even you, Frank, else is my experience naught. Has Benson ever 
repaid you the five hundred dollars you lent him?" 

" Pooh, pooh 1 Is that all ? Poor Benson is half dead with confusion. 
Hi« father has had losses, and cannot supply him yet with the needful." 

" Hah I Be it so,— of that hereafter. When did Crosweller settle with 
you for the pair of brown horses 7" 

"Crosweller 7 Oh, six weeks ago; — ^what the deuce, you don't mean to 
include honest Crosweller in your croakings !" 

" I'm glad to hear it, — I was afraid he had not the cash, and I knew you 
were, as usual, run out." 

"Cash — Oh, it was not exactly cash he gave me — ^but it was as good, you 
know,— I have his note at three months." 

" Oh I His note ! — Talking of notes, Frank, I hope Dighton duly took up 
^e bill which you indorsed for him, when he wished to purchase Summer- 
field's collection of books. But he must have done it, for I never heard — " 
" Spare me, Harry, on that head. I confess I was obliged to pay that 
bilL Dighton fully expected a remittance which would have amply cover- 
ed it, but it did not arrive in time, and as the holder was pressing, of course, 
you know, I was bound to pay it." 

" Exactly. So that, though you were put to temporary inconvenience, 
yet, when Dighton's remittance came in, all was right again. I'm glad of 
that, because I knew that bill was heavy. In fact, you recollect it was 
contrary to my — " 

" Deuce take your prMnff, as you call it. No, — poor Dighton happened 
to be devilish hard run, and as the mischief was done when he got the 
money, and as I knew that he would be in a botheration, — in fact, he told 
iiiV^ so — I consented to let it pass, till his next receipt of cash." 

*^*oor Dighton !— Poor Frank ! But what did you say just now 7 * The 
ijaischi^f^the mischief w^3 done?' What mischief was there in paying a 
biU?" 
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FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCES, THE DRAMA, &c. 



PUBUC EVENTS. 
It is not our intention at preaent to go 
into any account of the various tranaactions 
in the world of politiei; but we should not 
feel dulT acquitted of one particular portion 
of our duty, if we did not present to our 
readers the Inaugural Address of the Chief 
Hagistnte of our States, upon hia re-elec- 
tion to the Presidential Chair. Documente 
of this kind are always of important value ; 
inasmuch as they make all the citizens of 
(he states acquainted with the opinions and 
professions of the Individual, m whom is 
placed so highly responsible a trust, and 
tend to promote general tranquility and 
peace. The address was delivered on the 
4th of March, and is as follows :— 

FsLLOW CiTiiENs. — ^The will of the 
American People, expressed through their 
mnsolioited suffrages^ calls me before you, 
|o pass tibrough the solemnities preparatory 
to taking upon myself the duties of Presi- 
dent of Uie iJnitea States for another term. 
For their approbation of my publ ic conduct, 
through a mhod which has not been with- 
out its dimeulties, and for this renewed 
expression of their confidence in my good 
intentions I am at a loss for terms ade- 
quate to the expression of my gratitude. It 
•Dall be displayed to the extent of my hum- 
ble abilities, in continued efforts so to ad- 
miniater the government, as to preserve 
their liberty and promote their happiness. 

So many events have occurred within 
the last four yean^ which have necessarily 
etdled forth, aometnnesunder circumstances 
the most delicate and painful, my views of 
the principles and policy which ought to 
be punruea by the general government, that 
I need on this occasion but allude to a few 
leading considerations, connected wiUi 
flome of them. 

The foreign policy, adopted by our go- 
vernment, soon after the formation of our 
present constitution, and very generally 
pursued by aucceasive adminiau atiods, has 
ken crowned with almost complete success, 
and has elevated our character among the 
nations of the earth. To do justice to all, 
and submit u> wrong from none, has been, 
during my administration, its governing 
maxim ; and so happy have been its results, 
that we are not only at peace with all the 
workL but have few causes of conttoversy, 
and those of minor importance, remaining 
nnadjuBted. 

In the domaatio policy of this government, 
ihMPe are two objects whieh especially de» 
Mfve the attention of the people and their 



representatives, and which have been, and 
whI continue to be, the subjects of my in- 
creasing solicitude. They are, the preser- 
vation of the ri^ts of the states^ and the 
inteirrity of the union. 

T7)ese great objects arc necessarily con- 
nected, and can only be attained by an 
enlightened exercise of the powers of each 
within its appropriate sphere, in conformity 
with the puDlic will constitutionally ex^ 
pressed. To this end, it becomes the duty 
of all to yield a ready and patriotic submis- 
sion to the laws constitutionally enacted, 
and thereby promote and strengthen a pro- 
per confidence in those institutions of the 
several states, and of the United States. 
which the people themselves have ordained 
for their own government 

My experience in public concerns, and 
the observation of a life somewhat advanced, 
confirm Uie opinions long since imbibed by 
me, that ^e destruction oT our state govern- 
ments, or the annihilation of their control 
over the local eoncema of the people, would 
lead directly to revolution and anarchy, 
and finally to despotism and military do- 
mination. In proportion, therefore, as the 
general government eneroachea upon the 
rights of the states, in the same proportion 
does it impair its own power, and detract 
firom its ability to fulfil the purposes of ita 
creation. Solemnly impressed with theae 
considerations, my countrymen will ever 
find me ready to exercise my constitutional 

S)wers, in arresting measures which may 
rectly or indirectly encroach upon the 
rights of the smtes, or tend to consolidate a 

SSitical power in the ceneral government 
ut of equal, euid indeed of incalculable 
importance, is the union of these states, and 
Uie sacred duty of all to contribute to its 
preservation by a liberal support of the 
general government in the exercise of its 
just powers. You have been wisely ad- 
monished to '* accustom yourselves to think 
and speak of the union as of the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity, 
watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety, . discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion Uiat it can in any 
event be abandoned and indignantly frown- 
ing upon the first aawning of any attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which 
now link together the various narta." 
Without union our independence and liberty 
would never have been achieved — without 
union they can never be maiatatned.— 
Divided into twenty-four, or even a smaller 
number of separate communities, we shall 
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we our intoraal trade burdened with num- 
berless restrainu and exactions ; communi- 
cations between distant poinu and sections 
obstructed, or cut off; our sons made sol- 
diers to deluge with blood the fields they 
now till in peace ; the mass of our people 
borne down and impoverished by taxes to 
Bupport armies and navies; ana military 
leaders at the head of their victorious le- 
gions, becoming our law givers and judges. 
The loss of liberty, of all good government, 
of peace, plenty, and happiness, must in- 
evitably follow a disBoluuon of the union. 
In supporting it, therefore, we support all 
that is dear to the freeman and the philan- 
thropist. 

The time at which I stand before you is 
full of interest. The eyes of all nations are 
fixed upon our republic. The event of the 
existing crisis will be decisive in the opinion 
of mankind, of the practicability of our fe- 
deral system of government. Great is the 
stake placed in our hands; great is the re- 
sponsibility which must rest upon the peo- 
ple of the United States. Let us realize 
the importance of the attitude in which we 
stand before the world. Let us exercise 
forbearance and firmness. Let us extricate 
our country from the dangers which sur- 
sound it, and learn wisdomTrom the lessons 
they inculcate. 

Deeply impressed with the truth of these 
obaervauons, and under the obligation of 
that solemn oath which I am about to take, 
Z shall continue to exert all my faculties to 
maintain the just powers of the constitution, 
and to transmit unimpaired to posterity the 
blessings of our federal union. At the same 
time^ it will be my aim to inculcate by my 
official acts, the necessity of exercising, by 
the general government, those powers only 
, that are clearly delegated; to encourage a 
simplicity and economy in the expenditures 
of the government ; to raise no more money 
from the people than may be requisite for 
these objects, and in a manner Uiat will 
best promote the interests of all classes of 
the community, and of all portions of the 
union. Constantly bearing in mind, that 
in entering into society, " individuals must 
give up a share of liberty to preserve the 
«Bt," it will be my desire so to discharge 
my duties, as to foster widi our brethren m 
all parts of the country, a spirit of liberal 
concession and compromise; and, by re- 
conciling our fellow citizens to those partial 
sacrifices which they must unavoidably 
make, for the preservation of a greater 
good, to recommend our invaluable govern- 
ment and union to the confidence and afiec- 
tions of the American people. 

Finally, it is my most fervent prayer, to 
that Almighty Being before whom I now 
stand, ana who has kept us in his hands, 
from the infancy of our republic to the 
present day, that he will so over-rule all 
my intentions and actions, and inspire the 
hearu of mv fellow citizens, that we may 
be preserved from dangers of all kinds, and 
continue forever a united and happy 

rSOPLB. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SiNCB the appearance of our last num* 
ber, a considerable mass, not only of enter- 
tainmenL but of useful knowledge^ has 
been laid before the public in various forms^ 
and on various topics. Msjtiy of these works 
it is no less a pleasure than a duty to no- 
tice, although some deserve a more extend- 
ed consideration than we have the means 
of bestowing on them. Among the most 
remarkable f~ 



Thb Proossss of Disco vis y on thi 
mors northern coasts op axbrica. 
Bv Patrick Frazer Tytler, Esq. J. and J. 
Harper, New- York. Family Library. No. 
53.--This able and interesting little book 
comprises, in a brief but spirited sketch, all 
the principal expeditions and voyages, par-* 
ticularly on the northern coasts of this vast 
continent; from the earliest discovery of 
our shores, by John Cabot, to the latest 
enterprizes of Franklin and Beechy; as 
well as a very masterly account of Zoology, 
Botany, and Geological formationELof ma 
comparatively unknown regions. The in- 
tense interest, created by the perilous and 
almost incredible adventures of the last 
voyagers in their over-land expedition, is 
sustained in a manner deserving the highest 
commendation; nor would it be too much 
to say, that the whole subject is treated in 
a style worthy of the exertions of thosa 
dauntless pioneers in the hardest path of 
science. At all times^ when we are ntxixif; 
by our own quiet and happy hearthi^ it is 
delightful to read of the strugglei^ the pri- 
vations, the perils, to theendurance of which 
the bodies of such frail beings as ourselves 
can be wrought, by the exalted influence o£ 
mind. But at no period can the interest be 
more exciting, than when the last packet 
from the United Kingdoms has conveyed 
to our city, another little band, comprismgy 
if we mistake not, more than one of tna 
very individuals, who, after going through 
the most fearful extremities of cold and 
famine, succeeded, in spite of all hazards^ 
in arriving ec the waters of the Arctic Ocean. 
That their labors may be now crowned with 
more signal triumph, undamped by similar 
horrors, must be the prayers, not only o£ 
ourselves^ but of every man who loves 
science, or whose heart is capable of ad- 
miring the highest degree of numan forti- 
tude and patience. 

Cesar's Commentaries, translated by 
Wm. Duncan, Professor of Philosophy, in 
the University of Aberdeen. In 2 vols. 
New- York. J. & J. Harper. Classical 
Library, No. 6.— A most admirably exe« 
cuted performance, of the most splendidly 
written journal, tnatever emanated from 
the pen of statesman or orator. We hava 
carefully compared the English translation 
with the Latin text, in several of the most 
difficult passages, and we have no hesitation 
in stating it to be the most literal version 
we have ever met with, combining the full 
force of the origindL, with the utmost ele- 
gance of the JSngUsh language. Of all 
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,the Mheiiiei which have lately been invented 
for the propagation of knowledge, we ap- 
prove 10 highly of none as we do of the 
present method : — we allude to the scheme 
of setting forth well written translations of 
the sublime effusions of those heroes and 
philosophers, whose names have been ban- 
died from mouth tcf mouth, while in truth, 
the very reasons which contributed to their 
celebrity, have been unknown to ninety-nine 
out of every hundred. 

Thb Libbabt or Romance, vol. 1. The 
Ohost Hunter and his Family.-^By the 
CyHara Family. Philadelphia. Cfarey, 
Lea, db Blanchard. — ^This is another pro- 
duction of Mr. Banim, and is marked by all 
the most prominent merits, and all the 
most prominent defects of his singular style. 
The scene is, of course, Ireland ; the story 
is, of course, fearful, blood-thirsty, and 
withal interesting. A man is murdered — 
a young lad, of an odd moody frame of 
mind, Hving on the spot where the crime 
had wen committed, is seized with a frantic 
desire of seeing ana communing with the 
spirit of the untimely slain, which is sup- 
posed to haunt the ooaheen in which his 
corpse had been found ; he wanders night 
after night in search of the ghost— meets 
it— is induced to take an oath, which com- 

Sis him to the commission of crime, and 
snce the interest of the tale ; hinging on 
the exertions made by, and the obstacles 
thrown in the way of his relations, stmg- 
ling to preserve nis life from the rigor of 
iie law. At last the gfioet turns out to be 
the Tnan himself, who is a compound of 
all j)ossible crimes, who^ for puiposes 
of his own, has clotned a slaughtered and 
mutilated corpse in his own clothes, and 
who at last dies, with the greater part of 
the dramatis ^perwri^ in a strume with 
a revengeful accomplice. From this slight 
lAcetch of the story, the leading defects,-— 
improbability, and want of connexion, — will 
be easily perceived. There is, notwith- 
standing, in the execution, a good deal of 
powerful, though in our opinion exag- 
geratedj eloquence; and much of that 
mrrowmg interest, which has always been 
a tharacteristic of the author. We do not 
think it, as a whole, at all comparable to 
his etrlier productions, and we regret to 
say, thaxit bears the stamp of 6ctn^ vfritten 
for bread ? it is truly deplorable to think 
that so m^ch talent should be doomed to 
languish in utter gloom, or to shine but 
with the sickly glare of a lamp, kindled in 
that house of wv« prison. 

Thb Livbs avu Exiloitb of Bandit- 
ti AND RoBBBBS, iixall parts of the world, 
by C. McFarlane, Esq. In two vols. J. dk 
J. Harper, New-Tork.— The title promi- 
ses far more than the contents can be said 
to warrant. ITie topic is one, than which, 
no other has ever exercised a greater influ- 
ence over the minds of men. " From Ma- 
cedonians madman, to the Swede ;" from the 
titled and crowned robber, despoiling realms 
at the head of his armed forces, to me soli- 
ttu7i ragged, bludgeon-wielding, footpad, 
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—all, who have made themselves eminent 
by crime, and its component pans, perilou* 
adventure, and strange sagacity^have been 
a constant theme, whereon the romancer has 
displayed his ingenuity, and the Tiovel rea- 
der expended his time. It would be im* 
possible that a work on such a subject 
should not be amusing ; but its fault is this 
—'it is too historical for a story-book, and 
too story-bookish for a history. It has too 
much narrative, and too little description ; 
in short, to use a vulgar, but most apposita 
expression, too nmch cry and too little ioooL 
The author has decidedly contributed little 
or nothing to our information, and not near- 
ly so much as he might have done to our 
entertainment Having said so much of its 
faults, we are bound, in common honesty^ 
to sa^, that, though not nearly so good as 
it might be, it has yet sufficient merit to 
render it pleasing to persons, who read 
merely for relaxation, and do not much re 
ffard the instruction, \o be derived from 
their studies. 

Talbs op Mxlitabt Life. — Second Se« 
rice. By the Author or the Subaltern. 
Second Edition. Philadelphia. Key & Bid- 
die. — It well deserves a «ecofU]{ edition, be- 
ing highly entertaining, well written, and 
graphic, like all Mr. Gleig's writings. A 
solaier himself^ he well knows how to de- 
eeribe the moving incidents of a soldier's 
life. The present specimen of his powers 
cannot fail to please Americans, containing, 
as it does in the tale entitled, " Saratoga,'* 
the best extant relation of the events which 
preceded, and, finally, caused the surrender 
of General Burgoyne. The character of tha 
British commander, is delineated with a 
spirit, equalled only by its truth ; and the 
fictitious events worked into the body of 
real details^ so naturally harmonize with 
the rest, that^f they are not — there is, at 
least, no reason why they might not be 
history. 

Lessons on Shblls, as given in aPes- 
talozzian school, at Cheam, in Sur]ry,(Eng.) 
by the Author of "Lessons on Objects." 
Illustrated with ten plates. 18mo. pp.218. 
New- York. Peter Hill. 1833.— WeU may 
we say, " The schoolmaster is abroad." No 
more shall the child be amused with de- 
lightful monstrosities, which have been 
received as fact, and from which they have 
required years of after life, to rid them of 
the erroneous impressions, llie caterers foi 
the young have at length discovered, that 
truth is as wonderful, and as pleasing, as 
fiction^ — and of course, far more usefiik 
Our fathers would hardly have devised 
"lessons on shells," either as matters to 
attract, or subjects to amuse, the young. 
But the author of the work before ui^ has 
contrived to work up a considerable interest, 
and from so apparently trifling an occupation 
as the arrangement of shells in a collection, 
has given an impetus to natural history, 
that could not have been predicated of such 
a study. We become forcibly struck with 
the wonderful adaptation of parts to an eni^ 
in the construction of theee habitations of 
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the varioufi moUuica, and are led etill more 
highly to admire the wiedom, and more 
gratefully to acknowledge the benevolence, 
of the gracioui Providence that dispenaei 
life and happinesa, in euch an endless va- 
riety. The book is well deserving to be 
made a class book in our seminaries, where 
it cannot fail to add to useful information. 
It is also well got up, and neatly printed. 
Travels iw vARiors pasts op Pjbru, 
including a year's residence in Potosi By 
Edmunti Temple, Knight of the Royal and 
Distinguished Order of Charles III. 2 vols. 
12 mo. pp. 600. Philadelphia. Gary db 
Hart. I833.--The writer of this clever nook 
was sent out from England, as secretary 
to one of the numerous mining associations 
which sprung up so miraculously in 1825. 
Like those who employed him, he enter* 
tained golden dreams — never to be real- 
ized ; but, unlike them, he acquired some- 
thing at least. That is to say, he obtained 
an insight into parts of the world, hitherto 
but little knowii, and saw deeply into a 
page of human nature, hitherto but little 
re»l. He appears to be a man, not only 
of discrimination and judgment, but of 
great liveliness of fancy, and imaginative 
to a degree, that made every thing an ad- 
venture. His descriptions and dialogues 
are truly graphic; and there runs such aa 
air of happy, contented, philosophical in- 
difference to personal conveniences, or tri- 
lling difficulties, that we know not whether 
most to admire the good sense of his more 
important remarks, or the delightful sallies 
of nis more facetious touches. 

THE DRAMA, 
DiTNLAP^s Benbfit. — We are most hap- 
py to say, that this benefit, which took 
place at the moment when our last number 
went to press, was as successful as our 
warmest wishes could have desired. It is 
most certain, that none so much dessrve the 
manifestation of public gratitude, as those 
who have laboured to contribute meir quota 
to the public good, whether the bent or their 
genius direct them to the pen, or the sword ; 
to the stage, as properly so called^ or to the 
wider sta^e of the senate, or the bar. If 
not injudiciously repeated, so as to render 
what should be a boon — a custom! what 
should be a testimonial of respect — an every 
day affair I no better course could be pur- 
sued for the encouragement of literature 
than the offering such tokens of the good 
will of ^e people, to their friends and 
benefactors. 

Park Thkatrb.— Several operas, of ge- 
neral popularity, have been presented here 
lately with great success. We would par- 
ticularize B&Lsaniello, which is extremely 
well got up in scenery and the secondary 
details, as well as in the cast Mr. Jones 
sings his part vnth great power and feeling ; 
especially in the scenes where Don Ai- 

Shonso seeks the protection of the Fisher's 
welling ; and in that, where, frenzied by 
the mingled force of wine and poison, the 



unhappy demagogue, deaf for a while to 
the terrors and entreaties of his portizans^ 
reels off the stage to fight the Spanish re- 
inforcements. If Mrs. Austin continues to 
act in male characters, we would strongly 
advise her to adopt a more manly deport- 
ment. We are not ourselves very friendly 
to the appearance of ladies in gentlemen's 
attire; but if we are to see it, we would 
certainly award the palm to that lady, who, 
without " o'ersteppinff the modesty of na- 
ture,** should best *<suit the word to the 
action, and the action to the** aUire. 

marjEIges. 

March 1st. By the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
Alfred S. Livmgston, of Rhinebeck, to 
Justina. daughter of the late Joseph Black- 
well, of New Vork. 

At New Brunswick, New Jersey, John 
H. Graham, of the United States Navv, to 
Cornelia, daughter of die Rev. Dr. Pnilip 
Milledoler, president of Rutger's CoUega. 

On the 19th inst. at Grace Church, by 
the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Theodora 8. 
Fay, to Laura M., daughier of the lale 
Barent Gardenier, Esq. 

On the 28th insL by the Rev. John Brow& 
Mr. John Jay Marshall, of the firm of 
Marshall and Sleight, to Matilda Elizabeth, 
daughter of Benjamin M» Brown, £sq« 

DEATHS. 

March 3d. At hi« reaidanoe^ in Newajrl^ 
New Jersey, Mr. John Vache, in the 71st 
year of his age. A muoh respected ii^ 
habitant of this city for many yeara 

On the 22d. of Feb-^ at Colombia^ S. C, 
where she had eone for the benefit of her 
health, Miss Mary B. Gardiner, daughier 
of the late John Lvon Gardiner, Esq., of 
Gardiner's Island, New Tork- 

At Woodville Mississippi, on the 19tli 
ult. Mr. Edward Feltus, agad 29 yeara 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Feltus, Rector of 
St. Stephens, in this city. 

Marcn 9th. At her residence, 72 Leonard 
Street, Gertrude Livingston, wife of Major 
Gen. Morgan Lewis, in the 76th year of 
her age. 

On the 10th inst, in the 23d year of hor 
age, Martha Annis, wife of Edwai^i H. 
Neilson, and Daughter of William ^sbom. 

10th. In the 26myear of her a^ Ellen, 
wife of Alexander dhatrea 

10th. Nicholas W. Stuyvesint, in tbe 
63d year of his age. 

At Rome, of consumptios, on the 15th 
January last, William Banry ElUot, of 
New York, in the 22d yi*r of his age. 

EHBATA IV VO. I. 

Pape 3 line 11.— For "Inquirieii" read 
inqutrert. 

Page 21 line 60.— For "In told," read ik 
told. 

Page 51 line 12.— For " Heaven bless 
him— or thee,*' read Heaven bless him 
forU. 

Page 64 line 67.-For "Adau»ti«i,»' 
twi AJUenUon, 
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THE BEAUTIES OP THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS, 

AVD TBB ABTANTAGSB TO ■■ DBSIVBD rBOK TBB nVDY OP TBBIB WBITIHOB. 



Tbb Greek Tragedia]98.»How wide a range of thoughts axe conjured 
up by these three words : dim visions of bearded sages, of chiefs glimmer- 
ing in antiquated armor, of flower-crowned youths, and female shapes of 
rare beauty float before the eyes of our mind through streets of marble and 
laurel groves. In all our ideas of those remote periods there is mingled a 
sort of dreamy unreality ; we can form adequate conceptions of the mili- 
tary skill of die heroes, the wisdom of the philosophers, the eloquence of 
the ontors of Greece, inasmuch as imperishable monuments of their pn>> 
ficiency in these arts are perpetually present to our senses; but we cannot 
fancy these worthies of old, fulfilling the duties and partaking the enjoys 
ments of an every day existence. We can shadow out to ourselves the 
shape and air of Leonidas, when with laconic quaintness he bade the 
Royal Barbarian ^^carne and take" the arms, which in his overweening 
presumption he had dared to demand as an offering from the sons of free- 
dom ; we can figure to ourselves the port and action of Demosthenes when 
he hurled his thunderbolts of eloquence against the Macedonian ; we can 
almost hear the dying exhortations of the half Christian Socrates, when he 
quaffed the hemlock in the midst of his sorrowing disciples. But when 
we would look upon these familiar personages in their domestic occupa- 
tions, when we would consider them in their relations as fathers, husbands, 
friends, as members of society, as beings similar in every essential particu- 
lar to ourselves, laughing at the same jest, hiboring under the same infir- 
mities, passing their days in the same restless search after excitement and 
happiness, we find ourseWes utterly at fault— we discover that our heroes 
are but the heroet of a tale, possessing indeed the semblance, but destitute 
of the nerves, the sinews, the identity of men. To enter on a disquisition 
into the causes by which this obliquity of mental vision has been produced, 
would neither be consonant to our present subject, nor could it oflier other 
than a dry and heavy dissertation to our readers. Briefly, however, we be* 
licfve the cause to be, that the bulk of the reading world are but siq)eifieial 
skimmers of the cream of literature, whereas it is only from the more rs« 
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mote and difficult sources that we can draw forth information, as to the ^d- 
TEte economy and individual pursuits of those, from whom we hare derived 
almost all that we know of the fine arts, and much even of the more ab- 
struse sciences. It is truly a marvellous consideration, that a little state, 
which never comprised a territory exceeding 874 square miles, or contained 
a population of above 135,000 free inhabitants, should have produced, more 
than twenty centuries ago, architectural buildings which no later age has 
ever rivalled, or even imitated with more than moderate success — sculp- 
tures, which are still the world's wonder, and which the most eminent 
artists of our days look up to as models which they must despair of equal- 
ling — poetry, which seems — ^like the fabled olive of those regions — ^to have 
sprung forth a child of the soil, unplanted, and without cultivation, to be a 
stock of that tree, which in after times should be a glory and a shade to the 
four quarters of the globe. 

All other arts but these have come forth by slow degrees, have been 
brought to maturity by the talent, the labor, and the time of succeeding ge- 
nerations ; these — ^like the boasted pedigree of the Douglases— are beheld 
in the tree, but where is the man who has seen them in the bud? 

The first exhibition of the drama in Athens by Thespis, is stated, ac- 
cording to Suidas, as having occurred in the 61st Olympiad, being 635 
years before the Christian era, by the most approved tables of chronology ; 
in the 72d, .^Ischylus distinguished himself on the field of Marathon, and 
in the 77th, or 472 A. C, represented his Persians and other dramas now ex- 
tinct; four years later, in the Archonship of Theagenides, Sophocles gained 
his first tragic victory, and thirteen years after this Euripides was already 
entering upon his career of glory, which in the second year of the 03d 
Olympiad was closed by the death of the poet; and in the succeeding year, 
(405 A. C.) Sophocles, the last and most finished of the Attic school, paid 
the debt of nature, and with him ended the Augustan age, if it may be so 
called, of Greek tragedy. 

Little more than a century had elapsed from the period when, according 
to the Latin satirist, '^ Thespis was said to have invented the unknown 
style of tragic poetry, and transported his poems from place to place in 
wagons, with singers and actors, whose countenances were besmeared with 
kes of wine," till this new and untried art had arrived at the highest sum- 
mit of perfection ; and this too not in times of peace, of luxury, and artifi- 
cial cultivation, but in a remote and rugged age, when the refinements of 
domestic society were as yet unknown, when property, and even life itself, 
were held on an uncertain tenure ; in a small and barren state, whose na- 
tives were at that precise moment engaged in a struggle, not for political 
aggrandizement or foreign conquest, but for the possession of their lands and 
dwellings, for civil and religious freedom, for their very existence, as a 
nation. What renders this fact even more remarkable, is the nature of these 
first efiusions of the youthful muse, entirely distinct as they are £rom the 
crude and inartificial rhapsodies, which for the most part constitute the ear- 
lier attempts of nations emerging from the darkness of unlettered barbarism 
into the dawning light of science. Not like the war song of "the fair- 
haired Harald," or the contemporary strains of the piratical Northmen, or 
the rude rhymes of the Heptarchy, adorned with abundance of wild and 
poetical imagery, but destitute ofgrace, harmony and order; these singular and 
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beautiftil works unite, in a great measure, the opposite quality of unshackled 
freedom of thought, with the severest precision both of ry thm and ainuige- 
ment 

The causes which seem to have been most conducive to this effect, ara 
many and various in their nature; arising, partly from the pecuUaiities of 
national character, and the different directions given to the eneigies of the 
human mind, no less through the medium of climate and situation, than by 
the more direct influences of habit and early education ; partly from cir- 
cumstances of political and religious feeling, which tended more inuone^ 
diately to create that school of poetry, which has been imitated by every 
nation pretending to a high degree of civilization or literary acquirement. 

It will be our task, to point out concisely what were the peculiarities in 
the form of government and public worship, which fostered the tragic babe, 
and gave it power to spring at once from the cradle to the unrivalled pro- 
portions and perfect vigor of intellectual manhood. To exhibit some of the 
principal features of the system, as it may be almost termed, according to 
which all the extant tragedies are regulated, as well as the distinct quali* 
ties of each one of the poetic triumvirate ; in what points they differ from, 
excel, or fall short of, the romantic or Shakspearian school ; and lastly, what 
are the principal advantages to be derived from the study of these relics 
from a race deceased. In the course of our plan, we propose to lay before 
our readers one or two tmnslations from favorite passages, executed with 
strict attention to the preservation of the force and chaxacter of the original, 
rather than to elegant and harmonious versification. 

In the first place, then, the growth of poetry was &vored to the utmost, 
by the proverbial fondness of the Athenian people for shows, processions, 
public festivals, and expensive entertainments of every sort ; a taste which 
in after times proceeded to so incredible an extent, as to give occasion for 
the remark of Plutarch, "that larger sums had been spent in the exhibition 
of Bacchses, and Phsnissses, and CEdipuses, and Antigones, and the sorrows 
of Medea and Electra, than upon wars undertaken against the barbarians 
for empire and for liberty" — and for the grave assertion of Justin, " that 
after the death of Epaminondas — ^whose patriotic valor had inspired a feel- 
ing of rivalry eren to the luxurious Athenians — ^the public revenues, pro- 
vided for the maintenance of fieets and armies, were squandered oif festi- 
vals and theatrical representations.'^ In order to substantiate charges so 
difficult to be believed, it will be necessary to look into the means by which 
these spectacles were maintained, and the manner in which the state be- 
came liable for the pleasures of its individual citizens. 

Every schoolboy knows, that the first commencement of tragical per- 
formances was the celebration of rites sacred to Bacchus by odes and 
music. These originally rustic solemnities gradually unproved with the 
wealth and power of the coimtry, till they became goigeous processions, 
decorated with pompous adornments, and accompanied by hynms chanted 
to the sound of instruments; the prizes for the victory in the poetic contest 
which had formerly been a goat, or a simple wreath of the bay tree, swell- 
ed themselves into golden crowns, and sums of money; and the illiterate 
and rode assistants were exchanged for the minstrels and tragedians whose 
fione has filled the world. 
Bo closely was the history of the heroes and warriors of the fabulp 
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interworen with the mythology and religion of Greece, that there was 
scarcely a family of renown, either on the main land or in the PeloponeBiia, 
which did not trace its pedigree to an immortal origin ; and on the other 
hand, there was scarcely an exploit related of the gods, daring their frequent 
visits to the lower world, in which the destinies of some m<Nrtal were not 
inyolved. Hence, it was a natural consequence that the heroes, whose sot* 
rows or glories were incidentally recorded in the odes, should he afterwards 
introduced, in propriie pereonis^ between the choral strains which continued 
to exist, even after the original object d the ceremonies had been swal- 
lowed up in theatrical diversions. By and by, it was found advisable to 
remove die scene of these solemnities from the market-place, or the temple 
court, to the shelter of some buildings, which were at first mere scaflblds of 
wood, calculated for the free reception of all spectators. An accident by 
which some lives were lost, during the performance of iBschylus and Pra- 
tinas, having occurred in the 70th Olympiad, led to the erection of a marble 
building, decorated with proscenium, orchestra, and the other permanent 
scenery in use on the Grecian stage. It now became necessary that the 
lessee of the theatre should receive some compensation for his labor and 
expenses — ^not, be it observed, incurred for the representation of the drama, 
which was provided for by a tax, levied for that purpose on individuals, se- 
lected ctie from each tribe to perform the duties of Choregia; and by mo- 
nies set apart by the state itself— but for the cleaning and repairs of the 
bofMing. This compensation was made by the payment of entrance mcMiey — 
but it would have been a grievance on the poorer citizens to be debanedfrom 
their favorite amusement ; therefore, during the representations — ^which are 
calculated by the learned Boeckh to have occurred at least on thirty days in 
the year— this entrance money was distributed to 8000 persons, and thus 
were the revenues of the state frittered away in trivial luxuries, till Athens 
sunk before the masculine vigor of the uncorrupted Macedonian dynasty* 

it will, of course, be seen at a glance, what immense encouragement was 
held forth to this species of composition, in a city where the actor looked 
for his remuneration, not to the favor of the audience, but to the govern- 
ment ; and where the pOet was incited to exertion, not only by the honors 
that were showered on him to an extent unknown in modem days ; not only 
by such reverence paid to the servant of the muses— that 

The great (Emathiaa conaueror bade ipare 
1^ nouae of PindaniSi wnen temple and tower 
Went to the ground ; and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra's poet had the power 
To save the Athenian uralls from ruin bare— > 

but by the more solid inducements of a valuable consideration, for we Add 
that crowns of gold, and sums amounting to several hundred dollars of oar 
money, no inconsiderable sum at a period when the precious metals were 
valuable in proportion to their scarcity, were frequently given by the state 
to the victors of the poetic contest in the Olympic games. 

These considerations, then, render it somewhat less marvellous that a re- 
public, whose population was always inferior to that of our own eity, should 
have attained in its very infancy to so exalted an eminence in the libenl 
arte. Moreover we shall find it invariably the case, that whcrcvcr any act 
or science has been connected with, or brought forwsrd by, leligioiB cadm- 
siasm— whether we look to the Italian music and paintiog of dia RohusIl 
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or to tkesaeietf melodies of the German Church, or in the present instaaee 
to the scolptore, the architecture, and the poetry of the Greek mythology — 
in thoee places and times has that art surpassed its kindred muses, in situa- 
tioiit lees fayorable to their advancement, as rapidly as the oak luxuriating 
in the rich soil of the valley exceeds its brother seedling stunted and shiver* 
ing on the mountain's brow. 

The beauties of Attic tragedy are entirely distinct from the merits which 
are expected by critics of the present day; we shaU find in its pages 
splendid versification-— noble sentiments— abundance of horror»--and here 
and there a beautiiful touch of pathos ;— but wofuUy shall we be disappointed, 
if we look for the sustained character — the intricate and gradually expanding 
plot— -the deep knowledge of human nature— the action, iife, bustle and 
leality, which constitute the charms of Shakspeare and his illustrious dis- 
eiplee. On the other hand, we shall not be tempted to laughter by the ludi- 
eions incongruities, or compelled to blush at the obscenity which mar some 
of the noblest passages, and disgrace the imofortal writers of the Elizabetkuan 
era. From such faults as these the Attic tragedians were precluded by the 
strictness, in other cases injurious, with which they adhered to the unities 
of time and place $ so great was the importance attached to this point, that 
although occasionally we find events crowded into an absurdly short qiace^ 
as for instance, the arrival of Agamemnon almost simultaneously with the 
telegnqkhic announcement of the fall of Troy, sent by beacon after beacon 
from the heights of Ida to the towers of Mycenie, yet it rarely oecuxa.that 
the main event of the drama takes place before the eyes of the spectator. 

The efiSect of this must naturally be a languor, and a want of iixteiest in 
the drama ; and this is an essential reason why no English translation of 
a Greek tragedy has ever been popular among us even in the study. We 
must beware however of forming a hasty opinion of the merits of these ex- 
traordinary works in a dramatic point of view from this fact ; for we must 
be well aware that it is a grievous labor to read an Italian opera in the soli- 
tude of our closet, and that if we should toil through one, we should be no 
more qualified to speak of its beauties than had we never beheld it. The 
Greek drama delivered on a splendid stage, with all its accessories of 
glowing costomea, pealing music, and dancing, must have borne about the 
same relation to itself, when conned in private, that the '^ AHseri Pargo- 
UM^ of the Italian opera, when it thrills in our every nerve with the 
trampet-4ongued eloquence of Pasta or Malibran would bear to the bald and 
tame Miseri Fargoletti of the prompter's book. 

Far be it from us however, to hint for a moment that it is irksome or la- 
borioas to read a Prometheus, or an Agamemnon, an Electra, or an GSdipna. 
Happy is he, who has mastered the language so completely as to be able to 
read them and eigoy— till he has done this, he has done nothing, and the 
noment he has arrived at this result, if he have one spark of the divine 
flame, he may sit down assured that he will never have an hour of weari- 
ness more, which he may not convert into an hour of exquisite eigoyment. 

But to return to our immediate subject, we shall find it a very remarkable 
Ihet, that, although the more ancient Homer abounds in characters painted 
to the life, and sustained with unflagging spirit throughout the grave leagtk 
of the epic, we shall rarely discover more than *^ the brave Gfyas^ amd Ae 
kmBe (^Uninthm^ in the heroes of the buskin. Orestes, Agamemnon, 
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Achilles, and (Edipus might all change places and characters^ as far as the 
tone and style of their sentiments, without impairing the beauty or tnith of 
their respective dramas. Sometimes, it is true, we shall rejoice in the 
discovery of that " one ttntch of nature," which ^' makes the v>haie wnid 
kin ;" but so seldom, that it would almost seem as if the writer had stumbled 
on these accidentally, rather than from any very distinct perception of the 
identity of his creations. We will instance two examples, not less ad- 
mirable for their extreme beauty, than for their rarity. 

The relentings of Medea towards her miserable babes, after she has de- 
luded herself into the idea that her mind was nerved for their destruction — 
the endearments lavished on their unconscious heads — the sweet tenderness 
with which she revels in the fragrant breath, the lovely countenances, the soft 
complexion, the delightful embraces — ^the mournful regrets over the downfal 
of her hopes — ^hopes of a happy old age, with these very babes glowing in 
beautiful maturity, happy, and wedded around her, soothing her last mo« 
ments, and closing her eyes when all shall be over— the doubts whether 
it were not madness to dash down her own cup of joy, in the vain hope of 
wringing the perjured heart of Jason, and the dark despair with which she 
smothers all her better feelings, and rushes away to prepare for her dreadful 
sacrifice — all combine to form a scene in our opinion scarcely inferior to 
Shakspeare's finest, — the murder in Macbeth. And again the salutations 
of Clytemnestra to her injured husband — when having dishonored him in his 
absence, and plotted his slaughter on his return, she describes to him the 
miseries she has endured in the course of their long separation — are as per- 
fect and natural to her character of deep calculating hypocrisy, as any 
traits ever created by the genius of man. When she tells of her nightly 
watchings and mournful dreams, her slumbers broken by the lightest buz- 
zing of the gnat, and then bursts into exclamations of delight—too loud to 
be sincere — haOing him for one, as welcome to her as the watch-dog to the 
fold, as the cable which preserves the ship, as the supporting column to the 
lofty roof, as an only son to a father, as land unexpectedly seen by the mari- 
ner, as a glorious day shining forth from a tempest, and a living fountain to 
the thirsty traveller— who cannot read the thoughts of her false heart— who 
cannot recognize the honied bait which shall lure the victim to destruction? 

If these be not the "thoughts that breathe and words that bum"— if this be 
not the genuine glow of fire from heaven — if such poetry as this cannot 
compensate for some deficiencies of plot and character, we have no more to 
say — ^if the fervid eloquence of the author of the Agamemnon, cannot speak 
to the heart even through the wretched medium of a prose translation— we 
have done I It would indeed be audacity in us to do more than give him 
an oi^rtunity of appealing himself to those who know not the tongue of 
bis country ! In conclusion, we offer to our readers an English version of 
two passages, in our opinion hardly inferior to any in poetical beauty. The 
first, a scene between Phsdra raving for the love of Hippolytns and her 
aged nurse, which will be found in the 197th line of the crown-bearing 
Hippolytus of Euripides. The metre of the original being the anapcMtic 
dimeter. The second— the account given to Atossa, the mother of XerxeSy 
by a trembling messenger, of the total destruction of her son's armament in 
the gulf of Salamis. The latter extract from the 389th line of the " Persians'^ 
of ^Bschylus ir curious on more accounts than one-~" The Persians" being 
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the only extant, and~-€zcept the capture of Miletus by Phryoichus, the only 
recorded drama — composed on an historical, as opposed to a mythological 
•ubject; and moreover being the account of an eye witness, and participator 
.^n the glories of that day, which has rendered the name of Greece a watch- 
*«ord for freedom, that shall live as long as the world may endure. 

FROM THE HIPPOLYTUS OF EURIPIDES, v. 197. 

PHADRA. 

Support my frame and raiae my fainting head, 
Maideni, — my limbs have lost their wonted tone — 
Clasp my weak hands, remove the uneasy crown 
That sears my brow, and o*er my shoulders spread 
The shadowy curls in random clusters strown. 

Muaax. 
Cheer thee, my child, nor toss thy fieTerish form 
So wildly racked by passion's storm ; 
Sooner will patience lull thy cares to rest 
And the calm courage of a noble breast } 
For all of mortal mould, of earthly clay, 
Must bear their burthens, bear them as they may. 

PHXDBA. 

Oh ! that my soul could quaff its fill 
From the pure waters of the living rill, 
Beneath the poplar's waving shade 
In grassy meaaows lowly laid — 

NUBSB. 

Calm thy sad heart, my hapless child, 
Nor publish to the vulgar ear 
Thy raving sorrow's frenzy wild. — 

PHXDBA. 

Forth to the hills— the woodland wide, 

The pine groves, and the mountain side— 

I burn to strike the dappled deer 

Where keen for slaughter yells the chase ! 

Now by the gods I I love to cheer the hound 

Foremost upon the quarry's trace, 

And hurl, with golden locks unbound^ 

From deadly hand the sharp Thessahan spear. 

MUR6S. 

Whence, daughter, whence these words of fear— 
This longing strange for huntsman's cheer 1 
Why pant the mountain stream to drain 1 
When by your royal turret's side 
Yon fountain whirls in constant pride 
The silvery dew-drops of its sportive rain. 

vbmhra. 
Oh ! that rejoicing o'er thy boundless plain, 
Diana — mistress of the brmy main — 
Queen of the chariot, and the courser's rein — 
I rode sublime, and quelled the fiery speed 
Of fierce untamed Venetian steed. 

NITBBB. 

Still do thy words in frenzy stray — 

As now thou drivest the flying prey 

O'er craggy steeps with hound and horn ; 

And now— oy madness headlong borne — 

Beside 0I4 Ocean's sandy verge 

The courser's fleet career dost urge. 

Oh ! for a prophet's tongue to say, 

What god has quenched thy mental lighti 

And veiled thy «,ul in dark dirtrwuon . night.^^^^^^^^ ,,CoOg\e 
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Wretch that I am — ^what headBtrong words haTe burit' 
From my rapt tpirit 1 what delusion curst — 
What demon's ire — ^hath warped my mind's control, 
And hurled me darkling to the abyss of wo 7 
Alas I alas 1 whither m» strayed my soul 7 
' Veil ! veil my throbbing temples — round me throw 
Thy mantle, nurse beloved, — ^for I have spoken 
Sad words of fear and shame — mine eyelids bum 
With glowing drops of anguish — down I turn 
My bashful eyes — ^bitter it is to know 
Returning consciousness— to feel the dark 
And wavering struggles of our reason's s^rk, 
Now sunk in utter gloom, now flashing high — 
Better ! far better were it so to die 
Unconscious — ^senseless-— frenzied and heart broken. 

FROM THE PERSIANS OP jESCHYLUS, t. 389, 

What time the morning on her steeds of light 

Had climbed the heavens, and filled with radiance clear 

The universal earth, a cheerine shout 

Of bold defiance from the Qreeks arose 

Hymning their battle anthems, and the voice 

Or answering echo from the island rock 

Sent back the thrilling clamor— deep dismay 

Fell on the Persians in their hopes deceived ; 

For not as flying did the Grecians chant 

Their sounding Fnans, but with souls unchanged 

Careering to the fight, the trumpet's breath 

Kindling all hearu to glory, as their oars 

Cleft the rough billows in harmonious sweep. 

Nor long the pause, e're seen distinct and near 

Their navy led to battle — first the right 

Hove into view, and close in firm array 

The central squiadrons followed. Long and loud 

Was heard the summons — " Sons of Greece, arise 1 

Strike for your country's freedom, for your wives^ 

Your children, for the temples of your gods — 

The graves of your forefathers— now I strike home ! 

The contest is for all." Nor pealed the while 

In fainter accents from the Persian host 

Their cry of battle— doubt nor dread were there — 

But ship to ship with crash of brazen beaks 

Was urged incessant — first a Grecian bark 

Razed the tall bulwarks and the carved pride 

Of a Phmnician galley, then the strife 

Continuous ra^ed ana close through either host. 

Awhile with Imes unmoved Uie Persian fleet 

Sustained the onset, but anon the crowd 

Of their own numbers, in the strait confused, 

Wrought tumult to themselves and disarray. 

Nor each his neighbor aided, but their beaks ' 

And arrowy prows against their shattered sides 

Ungovernably drove and broke their oars. 

Meantime the Gbeeian barks with constant charge 

Thundered around them, that the foamy surge 

Was covered by the broken hulls overset 

Of sunken ships, and red with warriors slain. 

The sea-beat shores, the reefs^ were piled aloft 

With armed carcasses ; the barbarous host 

No longer strove, but in disordered flight 

Rowed wildly onward, while the avenginff foe 

Slew them, like fish within the meshy toils 

Enveloped — and with broken oars, and spars 

From shattered gallies^ beat the flyers down, 

And smote, and slaughtered. Terror and despair 

And lamentation o'er the deep prevailed, 

Till the dead hour of nisht by darkness cheeked 

The victor's triumph ana the eaptiye'a doom. ^ j 
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THE EXILE. 

CHAP. III. 

A young unmarried man, with a good nama 

And fortune, has an awkward part to play : 

For good society is but a game, 

"The royal game of goose," as I may say, 

Where every body has some separate aim, 

An end to answer, or a plan to lay. DoM Juan. 

The morning which had brought to pass erents, certain to leave upon 
the minds of a tender and affectionate family, traces of grief far beyond the 
reach of human consolation, far beyond the influence of years, was, in truth, 
but the keystone in the arch of time ; the crash of the exploding mine 
which had no less existed, while slumbering in its untrodden caves, than 
when waking with the voice of an earthquake, to the dismay and destruc- 
tion of men. Long before had the seed been sown, long had it blossomed 
in rank luxuriance, and now, when the crop was to be 'gathered into the 
gamer, wo to the sower as to the reaper, for the fruit of that seed was sor- 
row, and shame, and repentance now too late. 

Lindley Harlande was the second son of a gentleman of noble and almost 
titled birth, and of considerable, though not imencumbered property. The 
estates were tied up by a deed of entail so strict, that the paternal inheri- 
tance of the younger children was, in fact, a mere bagatelle. The eldest 
son, a wild and thoughtless boy, had resided for years, as he had also mar- 
ried, (married, contrary to the wishes of all who loved him, a Sicilian lady, 
not more famous for the beauty of her person, than for the cold and heart- 
less levity of her nature,) amidst the poisonous allurements of Neapolitan 
luxury. Lindley had passed through the regular routine of Eton and Cam- 
bridge ; nor had he departed from either, uncelebrated for his talents, ot 
unadmired for his social qualities. At the former, he had been as much dis-« 
tinguished by the facility and flow of his versification, as by his skill and 
strength when captain of the boats, and first cricketer in the upper club. At 
the university, if he had not borne away the highest honors, or earned the 
reputation of most correct scholarship, it was, that he had turned his mind 
to the elegancies, rather than to the critical acumen of literature ; that he 
had quafled the living waters of poetry, whether from the deep springs of 
classic lore, or from the lighter and more sparkling streanois of Italian 
genius ; that he had mused over Pindar, and Dante, and Shakspeare, to the 
exclusion of the drier studies of geometric or ethical philosophy. Here also 
had he shone in another light, for his laugh was the gayest, and his heart 
the most open, among the votaries of pleasure. Harlande's hunters were 
the best, and no man could ride them like their owner; Harlande's dinners 
were the most agreeable in the university, and last, not least, all that be- 
longed to him, belonged to his friends also. 

Alas for the bloom of the soul which flies even sooner than its rival of 
the cheek ! Alas for the generous, the noble, the unsuspecting confidence of 
the boy ! Alas for the warmth of heart, embracing every trivial kindness as 
a manifestation of sincere love, and hailing the every day acquaintance 
with the rapturous affection of friendship ! Alas for the tear, gushing from 
its secret fount at the first whispered breath of pity ! Alas, for the noble in- 
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dignation, kindling with no selfish blaze, at the very name of ii^ustice or 
wrong ! Alas for human nature ! That all these must he changed and de- 
based, must be paralized and deadened, before the very name of boy is 
abandoned for the more dignified, as it is termed, the more dignified appel- 
lation of man! Alas, that the confidence which dreams no ill of others, 
must be pinched and chilled into doubtful, debasing suspicion ! That the 
feelings, warm as life, must be alloyed into the hypocrisy of politeness I 
that the tongue must be forbidden to obey the dictates of the mind ! that 
the brow must be veiled by the iron mask of indifference, and the heart 
bound down to the narrowing, and despicable regulations of policy and in- 
terest ! 

Lindley was naturally expensive in his habits, and lavish from the very 
generosity of his soul. The allowance which he received from his father, 
liberal beyond prudence, was proportioned rather to the style of the estab- 
lishment at home, than to the future prospects of the boy ; although for a 
younger son, these prospects were so brilliant as to excuse, if not justify, 
the profuse expenses of his education. His father's family, distinguished 
for talent, wealth, and birth, all to which the rank world bows the knee, 
had the power of advancing him in any line, to which his young ambition 
might direct its enei^es. Politics, the sword, the gown, were all within 
his reach ! Nay, more than all this, a distant relation had, years before 
Lindley's majority, entrusted to one, noted by the voice of the many as 
honest and honorable above the mass of mankind, a large property, to be 
ultimately divided between him and that.dear sister, from whom this very 
morning had seen him depart as a lonely and heart-stricken exile. Among 
his college acquaintances, Lindley Harlande was constantly thrown into 
the society of the eldest son of the Duke of Rochester ; several years 
younger than himself, gay, clever, and handsome, Mertoun soon advanced 
to that degree of intimacy with our hero, which, by very young men, is 
called, and supposed to be, friendship. They were companions in the hunt- 
ing field, and at the dinner table ; their rooms were in the same court at 
Trinity, and their pursuits were, to a certain degree, the same. Mertoun 
had, however, one favorite occupation in which his friend had no share ; he 
was already a professed and calculating gambler ; his gaiety was consti- 
tutional, his good humor, as much as his cold heart, and unfathomed depth 
of guile, was a part of his nature : nor was it wonderfbl that the unsuspect- 
ing warmth of Lindley's disposition should be deceived by the deep-laid 
hypocrisy of one whose youthful cunning, was more than a match for the 
sagacity of gray headed men. The expenses of this premature youth were 
not less excessive, than his expectations were enormous ; still a minor when 
the term of his studies had come to its conclusion, he was reduced to the 
necessity of raising a considerable sum of money, at a large rate of interest, 
for the liquidation of his debts. In his difficulties he applied for assistance 
to Harlande, who implicitly trusting to the honor of his friend, signed his 
name without hesitation to bonds for ten thousand pounds, the whole of 
which was handed over to the thoughtless prodigality of the noble spend- 
thrift. In becoming thus liable for the debt of the young lord, it had never 
even occurred to Harlande, that he ran any risk beyond that to which all 
mortal changes and chances are liable, the risk of death; against this he 
was secured by a policy of insurance, executed and actually paid up to the 
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period, when his friend should arrive at that age which in deemed hy the 
wisdom of the law to confer discretion on the indiscrete ; and as the usm'er, 
who advanced the money, was as well aware for whose benefit the loan 
was raised, as the borrower himself, it never once occurred to Lindley, that 
the obligation could be thrown on his shoulders, even if Mertoun should be 
guilty of such unparalleled audacity of baseness as to conceive the idea of 
so black a fraud. 

Time rolled onwards, but light and buoyant was his flight, and easily 
glided away the winged hours over the head of Harlande and his joyous 
contemporaries. To the regular routine of an university life, succeeded the 
broader whirl of the great world: the park, the opera, the ball, and the club, 
took place of hall and chapel ; and still, in each and all, recommended 
by his talents, his handsome person, and the high fashion of his family, 
Lindley Harlande was the observed of all observers. No thoughts of re- 
sponsibility troubled his enjoyment, no dew of rising bitterness was scat- 
tered from the fountain of his pleasures, to be a torment amidst the flowers 
of life. In the wider field of the world, he found associates more adapted 
to the impassioned warmth of his own feelings, than the self-styled friends 
of his boyhood ; the inherent thirst after knowledge and fame, " that last 
infirmity of noble minds," which was still foremost in his thoughts, even 
while he seemed the most gay and careless idler of society, ever impelled 
him to seek out his acquaintances among men of riper age and more ma- 
tured wisdom. Hence he acquired something of that perception of thoughts 
and motives in the human soul, which, although natural to the hoary front 
of wrinkled eld, startles and astonishes when it is found dwelling beneath 
the polished brow and unaltered curls of youth and beauty. Hence he had 
begun to distrust, even while he loved, the world ; hence he had acquired 
the hardest lesson of heathen philosophy, that the sum of all earthly know- 
ledge is but the consciousness of ignorance. Still it was not possible that 
one, so young, so glorious in the promise of his early manhood, so looked 
up to for his talents by his contemporaries, so courted by the eyes and 
tongues of earth's fairest creation, should be enabled to look into the hol- 
lowness and vanity of poor mortality, as those alone can, who have been 
taught wisdom in the bitter school of personal experience. It was not pos- 
sible that he should do otherwise than love the variety of pleasures, which 
luxury offers to her votaries in lavish profusion. After long and dubious 
hesitation, he had determined on devoting himself to the pursuit of arms, 
and accordingly, by the exertions and influence of his family, the promise 
of a commission had been obtained for him, and at the period of his de- 
parture from home, his appointment was daily expected in the gazette. In 
the meantime his days were consumed in the usual routine of morning 
calls, and evening parties. Every afternoon his cab was still the centre of 
the gayest knot of riders under the trees at Grosvenor Gate ; every evening 
it might be seen dropping its owner at the most recherche dinner of the 
night, and at a still later hour, whirling from ball to party in a ceaseless 
round of varying sameness. There was not a door opened, or a Jkte given 
in town, from which the absence of Lindley Harlande would not have been 
noted by all, and regretted by many of the loveliest axid most fashionable of 
native and foreign beauties. 

Not a few mothers were there capable of considering thaf Lindley, 
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thou^ a younger brother, with his brilliant talents^ high family influ^<f€f^ 
and forty thousand pounds, would be an exceedingly good match for anf 
one of the three or four ringletted girls, who, though pinched and padded 
into the most approved pattern of female form, and stewed By hot rooais 
and late hours, into the most delicate paleness, continued to hang heai^iTy 
on hand, while another, and another, and another, were rising fast froitt 
nursery and schoolroom, eager aspirants for the pride, pomp, and circum- 
•Umce of matrimonial conquest. Many a fair daughter, even of less facile 
dames, heaitated not to declare aloud, that Lindley was the most agreeable 
of her partners, and to dream in her inmost heart how great would be the 
happiness, and to calculate how probable the chances of his claiming her 
not unwilling hand, to the exclusion of some duller and richer rival. The 
London season was drawing to 9 close, when a rumor arose that the mer- 
chant, to whcxn had been entrusted the sum of Lindley 's earthly wealth, 
was likely to fail. It was but a faint whisper, which he who first heard, 
dared not repeat to his neighbor, so high was the reputation, and so vast 
the supposed fortune of the anticipated bankrupt. But for one day did 
the whispered doubt continue : the second dawn came, and the doubt was 
such no longer, — the villain had fled. The man, who had professed to con- 
sider himself answerable to his God for every hour of his time, had fled to 
a foreign land, bearing with him the spoils of the widow and the orphan ; 
betraying the trust of his departed friend ; robbing even sacred funds of the 
provision laid up for the sick, and the aged, and for those who have no 
home ; leaving to his widowed wife poverty and despair, and the grief that 
heedeth not the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. Heavy 
was the blow to Harlande, and heavier as concerning his sister's, than h^ 
own calamity ; for to him it was but a change from wealth to mediocrity, 
and his mind, though cradled in the lap of ease, was yet of that stamp, 
which knoweth not its own strength till the hour of trial cometh ; which 
stiffeneth itself against the storm with more enduring hardihood, as the 
blasts wax stronger, and the attacks of adversity more and more prevail. 
He left London, broke up his establishment, and retired to the quiet of his 
father's seat, amidst the real regrets of a few, and the cold pity of the mul- 
titude. The price of his carriages and horses more than paid all his personal 
debts ; for when it was announced that the sale of Harlan de's hunters would 
come on at Tattersal's on Monday, not even the settling day of Derby or 
Leger could show a more crowded court, or number a greater multitude of 
cabs, stanhopes, and hacks^ than was gathered around the dingy archway, 
to the joy of the red coated pensioners, whose wooden legs and patch-co- 
vered eyes, no less than blazoned liveries of military service, earned for 
them the chaige of horse or carriage, and the trifling reward of easy duty- 
And, in fact, more real sympathy was displayed among the needy veterans 
without, than among the wealthy and titled crowd within, who thronged 
to bid for the property, and profit by the losses of their late companion*; for 
' Vind smile and cheery notice of the young man, as he had flung the 
rein .. their grasp at the gardens, had sunk deeper into the hearts of the 
poor, than the alms dispensed with no niggard hand. Not a shadow of 
blame had attached to his character — not a human being could boast of ob- 
ligation conferred, or money due,— -and when Lindley appeared in the 
country with the solitary groom, (who had resolved to enlist in whatever 
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Kgiment his master should join, and follow him in sorrow and warfare^ 
whom he had learned to love in happiness and peace,) and the two favorite 
horses, reserved to be his chargers, and to carry that master through fields 
of blood, whom they had so often borne in glorious sport by Whissendine 
posture and Billesdon Coplow, he appeared only to be respected more truly 
for his noble endurance of the evils, than he had been loved for his social 
enjoyment, of the goods of life. Truly ! too truly has it been said, that no 
calamity ever comes single ! Scarcely had the shock of this grief past away^ 
before letter after letter showered in from the Jew, who had advanced the 
money to Mertoun on Lindley's security. At first they were merely notices 
of the approaching term of payment j then urgent claims, and at length, 
coarse threatenings. To Lindley's repeated appeals to Mertoun's honor 
no answers were received. By and by an attorney^ notice arrived — ^that 
Lord Mertoun had been a minor at the time specified, consequently no 
claim could lie ; that in the bond, Lord Mertoun's name was not once men- 
tioned ; lastly, that Lord Mertoun disclaimed all connexion with Mr. Har- 
lande's pecuniary afiairs. Well did the victim know, that if once arrested, 
he had no possible means of escape from eternal imprisonment, except in 
taking refuge tmder the act which his high pride forbade, or in the payment 
of the claim by his relations, which his knowledge of the World declared to 
be utterly hopeless. For, although the wealthy and powerful oftentimes 
feel pride and pleasure in conferring on their dependants obligations un- 
bought by sacrifice, and not interfering with the sordid considerations of 
self, it is hardly less rare to find a rich man who will unloose his purse- 
strings to the necessities of another, than a rock which will pour forth its 
flinty bosom in streams of living water, at the pleadings of the wayworn 
pilgrim. 

A few weeks he struggled against his misfortunes — a few weeks he strove 
to bend, then to compel Mertoun to justice ; each course vain alike, and 
hopeless. No proof existed, — none were aware of the transaction but the 
Jew and themselves. The former knew that he had no claim on the real 
borrower, while it was his interest to keep in with a client whose wants 
were daily increasing, and who could now give undoubted security. Again^ 
what was the word of a man who had avowedly retired from the expenses 
of the world, against the aflirmation of one, certainly a little lower than the 
angels, yet reared far above the many in wealth and fashion, elevated on 
his pinnacle, an obscene, but honored idol, far above the crouching knees 
and humbled heads of his idiotic and besotted adorers. 

A few weeks of gnawing care and vexation, smothered to spare the feel- 
ings of others— a few weeks of agony, vainly concealed beneath the hollow 
laugh and writhing lip — a few weeks, which had wrought changes on his 
countenance far deeper than the traces of years, or the corrosion of disease 
—changes not unmarked, though unobserved, by his doting mother, and the 
sister who loved him more than her own life ; — a few weeks, and a friend 
wrote him word that a writ was already sued out against him, and that the 
morrow would consign him to gyves, and fellowship with the outcasts of 
society, the fraudulent debtor, and unconvicted felon. 

The fatal moment came, and he was calm,— he took his measures with a 
coolness, almost terrible under such harrassing excitement ; he arranged his 
own escape in one direction, and that the suspicion of his pursuers shoold 
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be turned to another; he arranged how his still faithful follower ahoold 

communicate with him ;— and bitter was the resolution which he took, of 

departing without a single farewell ;— bitter it was, but frustrated by the 

quick obserration and deep devotion of Julia. 

"He pasted 
From out the vcMMtj gate of that old hall, 
And mounting on hii iteed, he went hit way." 



CHAP. IV. 

. My mother earth I 
And thou freeh breaking day, and you, ye mountain^ 
Why are ye beautiful 1 I cannot love ye. 
And thou, the bright eye of the univeree, 
That openeet over alL and unto all 
Art a delight— thou anineet not on my heart. Mavfisd. 

The sun at high noon was pouring floods of lustre over an unclouded 
sky, and wide expanse of heathery moorland, broken into vast round headed 
hills, here rising in dark relief against the horizon, their summits crowned 
with gray and shirered rocks, their sides clothed in a rich robe of purple 
bloom ; and there sinking into green morasses of bog and moss, haunted by 
the snipe and curlew, which fed and fluttered round their secluded spdngSi 
fearless of injury or intrusion from the dogs of wandering sportsmen, or 
from the nightly robber of the fold. Through these unfrequented moors a 
deriotis horsetrack, scarcely to be distinguished by a deeper shade of eme- 
rald rerdure from the heather amongst which it wound, afibrded anear though 
difficult access, from the fair horse pastures of Cleyehmd, and lonely val- 
leys of the Swale and Ure, to the mighty marts of wealth and manufacture 
in the West Riding of York, whose produce is prized alike by the powerful 
republicanB of the transatlantic world, and the simple natives of the 
southern seas. 

On the Teige of one of the deep ravines, or ghyUfy as they are yet called 
in the north, (retaining even now the ancient nomenclature of the rude 
Norsemen, whose language still taints the dialect of districts where they 
reigned of yore,) where the horsetrack breaking abnq[»tly off left no clue to 
the trmvellcar's eye by which to regain it on the other side, paused a horse- 
man nobly mounted, though the gallant beast be backed gave evident tokens 
in distended nostrils, heaving flank, and foam-besprinkled rein, of a toilsome 
road already passed. The spot on which they stood, declared that miles 
more ware to be travelled over, before the wayfarers could approach the 
dwellings of men. At the bottom of the gorge, which seeooued the breast 
of the hiU, with a trenched scar hundreds of feet in depth, although so nar> 
row that hare or moorfowl on the further brink might have fallen a sure 
victim to the unerring gun, a noisy brooklet raved through tangled thickets 
of hasel, ash, and alder, shedding a constant twilight over the puny cas- 
cades of their mimic torrent, while the top of the pass was steeped in.the 
full radiance of day. 

It was evident from the searching glance with which the lider scanned 
the broken banks, and stony ehannel before him, that the brief halt he now 
lAade, was but a compelled check in his rapid career. 

While he paused, however, it seemed that he thought of the necessities 
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f>f his faithful comi>anion, at least he diBmounted, and leading him cate- 
folly by the bridle, do¥m a smoother part of the descent, selected for repoae 
a clear spot of dry and withered fern, sheltered from the sun by suhound- 
ing coppice and watered by a thread-like rill hurrying down to join the 
lai^er brook^ augmenting its bulk and swelling its murmurs by the humble 
tribute from a nameless source. 

Here he loosed the girths, removed the bridle, rubbed dry the glossy limbs 
of his chaj^er from sweat and foam-flake, bathed his fetlocks in the cold 
fountain, and shook out a few handfuls of oats from the slender wallet at his 
croup: his eye sparkled, and a brief smile lighted the gloom of his coun« 
tenance, as the good horse whinnied his thanks with erected ear, and turned 
untamed in strength, and unbroken in spirit, to his well-earned provender. 

Then and not till then he plunged his own throbbing front and bloodshot 
eye into the stony basin of the spring, struggled to eat a few mouthfuls, but 
checked by the swelling convulsions of his throat, cast aside the untasted 
food, and stretched himself in gloomy contemplation, as silent as the sleep 
^t knows no waking, beside the mossgrown channel of the mountain 
stream. 

It was Lindley Harlande, who thus abandoned to solitary thought, lived 
over again, in one hour of lonely grief, the hurried years of stirring joy and 
and stormy excitement The swift whirl of events were as clearly defined 
before the vision of his agonized spirit, as they had formerly gleamed on his 
eofpoeeal eyes: the chase, the court, the ball-room flitted through his mind 
like the changes of a troubled dream. There stood before him the smooth 
and obsequious Jew, cringing to destroy his high-bom clients — there the 
wily and false-hearted Mertoun, sneering his contempt at the friend whose 
fortunes he had ruined, and whose character he had blighted — and ever 
and anon with these dark pictures mingled rare forms of female loveliness ; 
the sweet kiss of Julia again melted on her brother's brow ; the soft hand 
of one even dearer than she trembled and half responded to his piesure. — 
Then came the bitter brief curse, the fist clenched against his burning 
forehead, as the conviction returned that this cup was dashed from his Up 
feiever. Again flashed the high and ardent imagining of hair-breadth 
scapes, and wild struggles for glory on the sands of the tropical desert, or 
the waves of the wild pacific : of wealth resumed, and fame reinstated, of 
liome and hairiness recovered by the toil, and dignified by the dangers of 
honorable exertion. 

An hour might have passed away in these musings, when the waking 
dreamer was roused by a low rustle in the coppice above, succeeded by the 
vehement rush of man or beast forcing his way down the steep and tan- 
gled declivity. The young man's frown contracted, as he rose silently to 
his feet ; and thrusting lus hand into the bosom of his dark riding-fiock 
seemed to grasp the hilt of dirk or pistol, for the resolved defence of des- 
pair. In an instant a small wire-haired terrier burst from the bushes pant* 
ing and travel-soiled, yet on the sight of Harlande he sprang almost to 
his face, yelling his very heart out in joy for the recovery of his astonished 
master.— ^or the first time the fountains of grief were loosed; the tears 
which had been frozen in Lindley^s brain by the intensity of his •n giiiah^ 
burst forth in torrents, rolling unheeded down his cheeks, bedewing the 
nmgh face and shaggy limbs of his faithful favorite, now caressed in the 
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«ms ef him whom he had so truly followed. " Brass, poor Brass,'' h$ 
eried at last, " are you alone honest and true, when friends and kindred 
are false and fickle, when all others defame and desert me. Man ! base, 
<*oM hearted, sel&sh man ! look down from your imagined pinnacle of vir- 
lure ! look down tmd learn faith, alad gratitude, and generosity, all that is 
noble and good, from a beast, which you affect to consider inferior to your 
sordid self! Poor, poor Brass, you have linked yourself to one of eril for- 
tune and slandered name; far may we roam, and hardly may we fare, 
before we again see the happy days and lovely abode of my youth, but 
starvation shall have chilled this heart, and dimmed this eye, before you 
shall lose your pittance !" He rose unrefreshed from his short repose, pre- 
pared his now recruited horse, toiled up the opposite side of the ravine, 
and bearing his little companion before him on the saddle, resumed his 
mournful wanderings* It was an afflicting sight to see one naturally so 
lively of spirit, and so active in body, wrapped so abstractedly in his own 
daik thoughts, as to pay no attention to sounds or sights which would at 
another time have engrossed his keenest notice^ His horse was left to 
choose his own way, and govern his own paces, while the rider sat mo- 
tionless, with his eyes directed* in gloomy fixedness to the sod beneath his 
feet ; but nobly did the generous animal requite the blind confidence of his 
master, instinctively he followed the meanderings of that green path ; he 
started not at the moorland sheep, which, ragged of fleece and dingy of hue, 
started from the covert at his side ; he stumbled not where the fierce rains 
of autuma had worn deep and unseen channels among the roots of twisted 
heather ; he swerved not from his regulated and springy trot, more than if 
the rein, which hung so listlessly from his arched neck, had been guided 
by the firm grasp of a master hand. Harlande though a keen and enthusi- 
astic sportsman^ turned not an eye or a thought to the moorcock, which 
sprung on whirring wing from under the very hoof of his charger, and 
lighted again almost within shot of the invader of his lonely domains : 
though an eager admirer of all the beauties of the magnificent earth and 
sky, his countenance gave no token of delight as he saw the gorgeous view 
of Wharfdale outstretched beneath his eye. Though behind him lay hill 
rising above hill, less and less distinct as they melted into the misty haze 
common to all lands of mountain, and before him, in the remote distance, a 
sullen fog on the horizon announced the smoky opulence of Leeds, relieved 
by a bright and glowing foreground of pastoral scenery and rich cultivation. 
Deep pastures peopled with sleek herds of cattle or noble horses — stubbles 
which had already gladdened the heart of the farmer with their garnered 
stores — ^woodlands ringing to the shot of the sportsman — thousands of snug 
and happy homes peeping from every leafy nook, while here and there the 
stately mansion of some rich proprietor looked proudly over its subject 
demesne, or the dismantled tower of some feudal lord of the olden time, 
frowned in gray and ivied solitude over the beautiful valley. 

Evening found the wanderer at his solitary meal in a dingy tavern of 
the populous town, his wearied horse enstalled at rack and manger, till a 
servant should reconduct him to his now distant home. Time hung 
drearily on the exiled youth, and he had yet some hours to wait, before the 
mail should hurry him away still further from the seat of his ancestors : 
the wine which he had ordered stood untasted before him ; the thumbed 
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and greasy Menmry was unread; and the long black-crowned wicka of the 
mould candles, which poured a visible gloom oyer the unpapered walls, 
clearly showed that the mind of the inmate was far awmy. 

Suddenly he snatched his hat, oppressed beyond endurance by an orer- 
whelming sense of loneliness, and wandered away into the lighted streets. 
The night had come in thick and misty, the gass lamps shorn of half their 
beams, twinkled like exhalations from some foul morass ; oyerhead thidc 
clouds of inky smoke rolled from the chimnies of unnumbered finstories ; 
the din of hammers, the vibration of shuttles, the continuous click of ma- 
tshinery mingled with the quick tread of busy feet, and the ceaseless hum 
t>f happy voices, sunk into Lindley's heart ; he felt that solitude, which 
liad driven him from his lonely chamber, even more oppressive amidst the 
bustle of the innumerable multitude. He saw around him on every side 
evidences of the wealth and industry, the knowledge, and power of his 
country : his country ! — ^alas ! for him there was neither hoitte nor country 
on the face of the globe; goaded by his impetuous feelings he hastened 
l»ack to his deserted room, flung himself upon a chair, and sank into heavy 
-and disturbed slumbers, from which he sprang, dreaming of fetters and 
dungeon, as the slipshod waiter rushed in to call him to the coach already 
•announced by the twanging horn of die impatient guard. 

He arrived at Manchester in the gray twilight of early morning, and 
thanks to the speed of steam, superseding the strength of horse, and count- 
ing miles by minutes, reached Liverpool in time to get on board one of 
those splendid ships, which bear the wealth of European climes to the 
great emporium of the western world, and display the stars and stripes of 
America, unrivalled by merchant or trader of the ancient dominions, to the 
iiheral airs of heaven. W. 



SONNET, 

ON ▲ SLEEPING INFANT. 



Si.sbp'b dewy veil hath aealed thy curtained eye>^ 
And lapped thine earliest cares in peaceful rest 
Fair babe, yet soon all-radiant shall thou rise, 
To smile new rapture on thy mother's breast. 
Oh I may no darker clouds obscure the skies 
Of thy bright promise— mayest thou never know 
The cold world, stripped from its deceitftil guise 
Of hollow seeming, and love's empty show ; 
Nor learn— with heart convulsed and passion-tost— 
That parents may Ibrget, and friends grow chill, 
l^iat health— home— fortune— country— may be lost^ 
That mortal idols are but mortal still ; 
But slumber thus when earth's last woes are o'er, 
Thus wake to light, and life, for evermore. H. 

Vol. I. 19 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

Breathei there the man with soul bo dead. 

Who never to himwlf hath laid. 

This IB my own, my native land 7 

WhoBC heart hath ne'er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath tumed. 

From wandering on a foreign strand 7 Scott. 

We are frequently called upon to admire the infinite wisdom with which 
Divine Providence manages and orders for the well-being of the uniyerse 
that he has created, and of the intelligent creatures whom he has placed to 
dwell in it. For the most part, however, that admiration is excited by views 
of the symmetry of the works of creation, the harmonies of all the parts — 
as far as the eye can reach and the understanding can investigate— -of the 
general physical applicabilities, or the more direct moral influences which 
come under the sphere of our observation ; whilst those proofs which are 
more the result of deep reflection, — ^arising from the consideration of cir- 
eumstances which lead indirectly to the same hannonious and benevolent 
ends, as they are farther from the immediate perception, and are discovered 
only by carrying the thoughts back or forward from the present, and by call- 
ing in the experience of the past to shed a light on the prospects of the 
future, — ^are not so frequently brought before us in a strong point of view^ 
notwithstanding that when plainly perceived, they are the most striking, 
the most splendid, the most powerful, and the most conclusive. 

Of those which may be denominated the indirect influences, there is noae 
more remarkable than the feeling which is predominant in almost every 
human breast, and which is known by the term '^love of country." It ia 
an afiection of the mind never dormant, — it is one which we rise to defend 
80 spontaneously, that it may almost be considered as an instinct of our 
being; yet if called upon to state the grounds of this powerful affection, not 
one man in ten thousand would be able rationally to do so. 

At the first glance of this question, its elucidation appears still more diffi- 
cult than further examination leads us to find it. For where is the spot of 
ground, however bleak, however barren, however surrounded by physical 
dangers and difficulties, however even a prey to moral and political confu- 
sion, that has not ardent lovers of its soil, its productions, its i>eople? Nay 
more, does not every day's experience show us, that the inhabitants of the 
most forbidding geographical situations are those most forcibly attracted to 
their native land, whilst on the other hand, those who in the comparison of 
circumstances may be considered as most advantageously placed, only feel 
that attraction in an inverse ratio? 

Yet to this feeling it is, in a very great measure, that eight hundred mil- 
lions of persons, each of whom, if his heart were narrowly scrutinized, 
would be found to have wishes and desires more or less at variance from 
those of his neighbors and fellow men, are enabled to keep the even tenor 
of their way, and whether they are in abundance or scarcity, whether in 
tranquillity or public broils, still thank their stars, for the blessings they de- 
rive in being bom citizens of the most enlightened nation under heaven, 
possessing so many points of superiority over the rest of the world. 

Look, for instance, at the native of Switzerland. What is there to be 
fimnd in the country of his birth, fiK>m which in matuve years he wouldnot 
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rather fly, in the confidence that any where else he may find increased abun- 
dance, comfort, and conrenience? He finds himself upon a barren soil, 
that with difficulty yields any return for his labors. He sees all around him 
mountains and torrents, beautiful enough to the eye, but inapplicable to the 
supply of his necessities. The glaciers, which form the picturesque pecu* 
liarity of his country, yield him nothing but danger in the precarious chaca 
of the chamois,— the dreaded avalanche is perpetually suspended orer the 
heads of his family and connexions, and erery day telk of some, dear to 
the sunriyors, who hare perished by this irresistible inroad. He sees idio 
his native land, helpless in political strength, surrounded by nations power* 
ful and warlike. Nations caring little for his petty canton, and treating it 
with contempt, — nations which scruple not to make inroads upon its peace- 
ful towns whenever the greater politics of Europe, or the private ambition 
of an individual, render such inroads expedient. The very liberty on 
which his soul dwells with satisfaction, being made to succumb under the 
will of those who have the power of compulsion. Still more— the depth 
of poverty into which he is plunged in common with his fellow citizen% 
compels him to wield the mercenary sword, — ^to*.fight for pay in the service 
of any nation requiring his assistance and willing to reward it I Can 
such a people feel any of that ^^amor patrie" which we have described? 
Will they not rather rejoice when opportunity enables them to enrol them- 
selves as citizens of a more favored land, and see the prospect before them 
of more affluent circumstances ? No, — such is never the history of the 
Swiss. They will accept the pay and fight the battles of the stranger, but 
it is ever in the hope of spending their latter days in peace, in their own 
land, and of contributing something to assist and adorn it. Anecdotes out 
of number assure us, that upon leaving his native country, the Swiss visits 
every nook and comer, every valley, hUl, crag, glacier, every torrent and 
steep, nay every shrub that has grown up with him — ^bids adieu to them 
with as much aflection as if they were animated — ^and in Jus poetic and ex- 
alted feeling they are animated — promises to see them' yet again, when he 
will never leave them more. At a distance from their father-land, let them 
but hear one of their favorite " Ranz des Vaches," or any national air, and 
their eyes become sufiused with tears, — their hearts melt within them, — 
they have even been known to dash from them the mercenary arms which 
encumber them, flee back to their native wilds, and revel in the poverty, 
the hardships, the liberty of their country, and the possession of native 
scenes and native feelings. 

Again, look at the Scot, — the impulses are the same in him as in the 
Swiss, but they operate in a difierent manner. Along the eastern and 
southern part of Scotland are fine agricultural districts, and several manu- 
facturing towns ; but th6 middle, the western, and the northern, are truly 
described by the poet as ''heath-clad hills." With the exception of those 
eastern and southern districts so well known under the name of Lowlands, 
the remainder, much like Switzerland, consists of high but barren hills and 
crags, deep dells, and fastnesses made by the hand of nature,— here and 
there spotted with lands in fine cultivation, and productive, but the main 
features of which are lochs, hills, bleak wastes, and morasses. Destitute of 
forests, and having few animals except the sheep for domestic purposes, and 
the roe which roams at huge, the Highlander, like the Swiss, feels the ex- 
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citemeftt of the bsnter ; — he snufib the pure aii of his moimtstinfl, his well- 
knit sinews suf^rt him firmly as he traverses the range of his native hills ; — 
he feels his independence, he rejoices in his strength, and looks with con- 
tempt on the effeminate sons of luxury. The Scotchman possesses, with 
his hardihood and simplicity, a strong sense of moral rectitude. No country 
in the world disseminates the blessing of education, in the purest sense of 
the word, more generally through the whole range of society, nor is there a 
people upon earth endued in a higher degree with patience and perseverance- 
Hence, when the enterprising Caledonian traverses the different regions of 
the world to better his condition, he seldom fails to do so ; and though he 
raiely returns to the paternal fireside, yet is his attachment to his country 
and to the national character one of his most powerful sentiments. He is 
never known to boast of his people, yet, however enduring in his own per- 
son, he is sensitive in the last degree of an injury done to a countryman. 
He never utters reflections upon another people, or upon other manners, yet 
those of his nativity are the objects of his most jealous watchfulness. An 
admirer of Scotland and of Scots, obtains admission to his heart of hearts, 
whilst one who offends the nationail character, will find in every son of Albin 
a vindicator of her fame, a champion of her honor. Her poets imbibe a 
more sublime inspiration as they think upon her, — her heroes, are incited to 
more noble deeds at the remembrance of their forefathers ) — the ministers of 
her religion are bolder in their Master's service from the recollection of the 
dauntless purifiers of their church who have gone before them. AU — all 
her children find innumerable cases in which they have reason to be proud 
of her, — and few, very few of which they need to be ashamed. 

But not only in the haunts of civilization and refinement, not only in 
countries where Divine Providence has shed, conveniences indeed, but with 
more sparing hand, but also in those regions where poverty and privation, 
difficulty and danger, ignorance and superstition, prevail,— in portions of the 
globe where even the hardy Swiss, and enduring Scot would shudder to 
think of ranging, — there is still that salutary love of country, that attach- 
ment to its localities, from which not all the imagined delicacies of others 
can withdraw them; — from which they even turn with disdain. The poor 
Laplander, — those degenerate children of the human race, the Esquimaux 
and the Greenlander, — love the place of their birth with an ardor as great 
as the torrid zone could generate. Those lands of perpetual snows and bar- 
renness, of dirt and squalid wretchedness, of hunger, thirst, labor, and watch- 
fulness, are peopled with inhabitants who would not exchange their simple 
dwellings for the splendid halls of the south — ^who would prefer their snow- 
covered mountains and moss-clad plains, to the vineyards and champaigns 
of France, or the villas of Italy. These poor people — yet why should we 
call them poor? they are relatively as rich as we are — experimentally prove 
the truth of the poet's song, 

" Alan wantfl but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long." 

With the Laplander this is peculiarly evident; for his sole riches, his sole 
hope, his solace, his companion, his sustenance, is the rein-deer. It is the 
$ummum bonum of his earthly desires. Possessed of a good stock of this 
essential riches, he is at the summit of his ambition,— want and care are far 
from him, and his land of snows is the terrestrial paradise. The Esqui- 
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mAux and the Greenlander ha7e not even the booBt of {tosaesnug flocks and 
herds, their subsistence is e7en still more precarious^ Clothed in the skins 
of animals, they betake them to their small canoes, intent to smite the 
dweller of the deep. Reckless of hunger, cold, or danger, they fearlessly 
pursue their necessary occupation. If the adventurer is upset, he rights 
himself instantly, nerer swerves from the pursuit when once his object is in 
view, and if successful, he brings his seal or fish among his brethren, he 
divides and eats with them« 

" Blenei his stars and fliinki it luzury<" 

But enough of these, who are «o hate as to be happy in regions whefe the 
man of refinement could not exist. Sufficient is it here to show that there 
is no spot so desolate as not to have its admirers, no people so far outcast 
from humanity, as not to have social and national feelings ; and what, but 
this attachment so providentially spread over the hearts of mankind, could 
prevent one half of the world from becoming a desert? 

Let us now turn our eyes on lands where blessings, as mankind are apt to 
estimate them, are showered in greater abundance, where wisdom, science, 
philosophy, and the arts, have given nearly all things at command. We 
shall still find the same national feelings, perhaps not so keenly felt as in 
the poorer nations of the earth, but e3q>ressed with equal warmth, and 
greater eloquence. The motives, too, in those happier climes are ireqiiently 
rational, but as often fantastical. Those of the Germans, perhaps, are as 
strange as most. The numerous princes and barons of that land of aristo« 
cracy exult in the deeds of their ancestors, though the greater number of 
those deeds were either resistance to the recognized authorities, or worse^ 
robbery and spoliation by the law of the strong hand; whilst the lower 
classes bred up in feudal vassalage are proud of their lords, as if a portion 
of the honor of those doughty ewpUnts were shed upon themselves. It has 
been sometimes a doubt, whether the honor of having twenty-four quarter- 
ings in the escutcheon, or living under the distinguished man who could 
boast so much, were the greater, — in truth, it is a point difficult to settle, 
and, either way, equally ridiculous. 

The Dutchman boasts that his ancestors wrested his country from the 
sea itself, and that he can wash the invader out of it. The Frenchman 
lives in the land of honor and gallantry ; the Spaniard is proud of his un- 
contaminated blood ; the Italian is under the protection of the successor 
of St. Peter, and the Turk under the sway of that of his prophet; England 
asserts that her climes are those of rational liberty, and looks with an air 
of superiority over the rest of the world. Thus all have their imagined ad- 
vantages, each rejoices in being bom where alone true happiness is to be 
found, — yet no one finds it, for 

" Man never is but always to he blest.*' 

Well and truly indeed said the immortal bard, in contemplating the amv 
gance of mankind, and the superiority which we are all fq>t to assume under 
the fancied possession of power and authority. 

" Oh, but man, proud man ! 

Most ignorant of what he's most assured, — 
His glassy essence, like an ann-y ape, 
Plays sucn fantastic tricks before hi^^h heaven, 
As make the angels weep :>-who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal.'* 
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In trndi, if all the pitilul assumptions which are daily made, were sobmitted 
to the cool inquiry of reason and modesty, we should find reason to abate 
something^ of our own self-complacency, and to admit something in favor 
of our neighbors. 

But the law of national pride, the sentiment of "lore of country" is 
greater still than we have yet described. Not only in nations where from 
father to son, and from time immemorial the same soil has been cultivated, 
the same scenes have been visited, the same habits have been practised ; — 
not only in lands where the deeds of their forefathers have been celebrated 
of old, and when possessions have come down through centuries in lineal 
descent ; but even in countries just reclaimed from wilderness, in places 
where but yesterday, roamed the Indian or the reptile, still the warm feeling 
gushes out, — ^the words " native land," arouse every denizen of its soil in 
its defence ; and every consideration is forgotten beyond the pale of its 
rights and interests. 

We are ourselves a striking proof of this. Those boasted lands of free- 
dom, of honor, of daring, of pure blood, are the seats of our ancestors. 
From thence we draw our own lineage, deduce our own stock ; and little 
perhaps did our fathers deem, when they left those scenes of their youth, to 
settle in the wilderness, with the two-fold view of worshipping their Crea- 
tor, in the manner most agreeable to their consciences, and to enhance His 
glory the more, by bringing into use the countless acres of fdlow soil, 
that their children would hereafter be obliged to vindicate the liberty of 
their new country, and assert with their hearts-blood its rights of participa- 
tion in the conmion blessing of freedom. Such, however, has been the 
case, and whilst we dwell upon the subject with just pride, let it not be un- 
mixed with a due humility and thankfulness to the giver of this mysterious 
and all-pervading principle, which, bearing down every other, rests not till 
the fabric of national society is founded in truth and in strength, and till 
the national power and the national happiness go hand in hand together. 

Yes, less than a century ago, our fathers, as they cleared and cultivated 
the sou on which many of our cities now stand, or from which we now ex« 
port produce to every nation of the earth, sung the glorious deeds of their 
forefathers, and taught their children how they had resisted the oppressions 
of a John, a Henry, or a Charles^ezhibited to them the gradual increase of 
liberty, from the feudal, almost slavish, state of vassalage in which they 
were sunk in the day of the Norman and his minions, brightening slowly 
but surely, into the radiant blaze of liberty, after the expulsion of the Stu- 
arts. They showed their descendants, that their forefathers never were so 
far sunk under a despotic domination, but that at any, however slight, of^- 
portunity of asserting the privOeges of free men, they were ready to make 
such assertion, that they kept what they got, and that freedom struggled 
into birth. 

And when these lessons were poured into our ears, and spread over oar 
understanding,. were they expected to be evanescent— that they '< should 
pass by us like the idle wind, which we regard not ?" Far firom it, they 
believed what they wished to believe, and which was fact, that these great 
truths would sink deep into every heart, " to bring forth fruit in due sea- 
son." And that season at length arrived. The colonies as they were then 
called, were laid under the gripe, the rapacious gripe, of pseudo-politicians ; 
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of men who knew 8o little of AmericauB, so little indeed of human native, 
so little of the descendants of their own people, as to suppose they would sit 
supine under every national as well as individual degpradation ; and see the 
produce of their industry wrested from them, without heing allowed a word 
in its defence ; see themselves stripped of social and national {Mivileges, and 
reduced to the state of serfs and bondsnlen, the very name of which they 
had been taught to hold in abhorrence. Never could such things continue, 
whilst bold and free hearts were to be found here ; — and here above all 
places in the world, such hearts ought to be found. 

And now is that mysterious, but all-pervading law brought into its most 
marvellous action. Its impulses are two-fold and in opposition, but ^^ mag- 
na est Veritas et pnevalebit" Long did the considerations of father-land, 
of family connexions, of various domestic and social ties, of unity of lan- 
guage, of ancient allegiance, of the horrors of civil war, of even the 
hopes of reform, check the aspirations after freedom, which nevertheless 
were breathed from every American bosom. Petitions were presented, re- 
monstrances were urged ; but vain were all, and at length the public eye 
was opened to the conviction, that independence alone, which they had 
a right to enjoy, which they were determined to assert, and which they were 
able to maintain, could put an end to this wretched state of things, and 
restore to so large a portion of the habitable world, the blessings of peace and 
national tranquility. 

But who shall be the adventurous man, to take the first step in so bold a 
measure ? Like the citizens of Calais, in a case of less importance, but of 
equal magnanimity, many a noble heart burned to shed its blood for the 
public good, yet the first step is awful. But, as " heaven tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb," so, in every important emergency, are there spirits fitted 
to the occasion. Two— never to be forgotten — stepped forth, and declared 
the land of their birth free and independent, and were quickly increased 
into a sacred band — the Sionbbs of the Declaration. When will the 
United States forget their names, and when will the glories which surround 
their memory be shorn of their beams. — Never, till America shall cease to 
be herself, — never, unless her sons should sink into the corruptioai of by- 
gone republics,— forgetful of her origin,— careless of her honor. 

Here indeed was the triumph of the principle we have endeavored to de- 
scribe; all things gave way before it. Liberty and independence were 
obtained by it ; public tranquillity was procured by it They have all been 
cemented by blood,— by the best blood of our best citizens ; but the power 
of that cement is such as to render the edifice durable and strong — ^beyond 
the power of faction to wash away ; and nothing but the canker worm work- 
ing at its foundation, shall ever have the power to risk its fall. 

How enviable must have been the lot of those venerable men, who, after 
struggling through the building of so noble a structure, were permitted to 
survive till they had witnessed it rearing its sublime head for half a cen- 
tury, the admiration and wonder of a surrounding world ; and then glo- 
riously to finish their patriotic care«, even on the jubilee anniversary of that 
ever memorable day, when liberty asserted her rights by their hands j those 
rights, which t&ey had seen brought to maturity ! 

One by one have these scions of tnie nobility been gathered to their fa- 
thexs ; they hare carried with them the veneration, the gratitude, the sincere 
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regrets of their surviving fellow-citizens. One by one the list has been 
diminishing of those who were left to us, and we seemed insensible that the 
furiginal lamp of our independence was glimmering in the socket, till at 
length the solitary one of the splendid nucleus has disappeared from mortal 
sight, and left us but the remembrance of what they were, and how they 
acted. Carroll of Carrollton, the latest survivor among the Signers of 
Independence, full of years, full of honors, — with his latest breath uttering 
a prayer for his country's weal, — has summed up his mortal account, and 
presents it before the Faithful and Unerring Auditor, in humble hope that 
he has not lived in vain. 

There can be no adulation in offering the tribute of esteem and venera- 
tion to the memory of the illustrious dead. Praise of the living may be 
subject to misrepresentation : but the sire and sage who rests from his la- 
bors, sees not, — Shears not — ^the expressions of admiration, which, whilst 
they delight the soul of the utterer, may haply be a farther incentive to the 
patriot of future days. Honorary titles may dazzle the weak, — affluence may 
prejudice the sordid in its favor, — but inward merit only will stand the test 
of time, and ripen, without perishing, with age. 

Our hearts ne'er bow but to superior worth, 

Nor ever fail of their allegiance there. 

Fools indeed drop the man in their account, 

And vote the maniU into majesty. Young. 

Such is the power and influence of love of country over the human sool, 
and such are its effects upon human actions, that it may fairly be considered 
as the palladium of national safety, and, it would be almost superfluous to 
say, it is the duty of every one to cultivate it more and more. We have 
seen that it is a plant of kindly growth; there is no climate so bleak that it 
will not blossom therein, — there is no soil so barren in which it will not take 
root. On the contrary, we have observed that the more forbidding the cir- 
cumstances, the more vigorous has been its growth. So talismanic are its 
operations, that it can make " the wilderness a standing water, and fruitful 
fields of a dry ground ;" or, which is the same thing, it keeps away the un- 
reasonable desire of them, and preserves a contented disposition. And worse 
than useless is it, for modem philosophers to declaim against the nar- 
rowness of feeling, which concentrates its affections in the love of one par- 
ticular spot of earth. Their pompous declarations, that they are citizens of 
the world, and that nothing less than its wide circumference is included in 
their social feelings, is a high sounding fallacy. The home of our infancy, 
the pursuits of our youth, the scenes, the business, even the petty politics, 
and silly scandal of our domestic range, leave impressions upon us which 
years of worldliness cannot shake off; and, in very truth, it is to be sus- 
pected that these over-capacious bosoms of the universal philanthropists^ 
who have shaken off the prejudices of humanity, are filled with nothing 
better than — ^wind. 

Impressed with the idea, that the All-wise Dispenser of Gifts has strongly 
imbued our nature with this feeling, for the purpose of establishing society 
on its best and most permanent footing, we are convinced, that to warp or 
to destroy such a feeling, is nothing less than to pervert a great moral prin- 
ciple, and to debase the mind of an intelligent and responsible being; and 
we call upon all who value social order and kind affections, to spurn from 
their regards the heartless, if not viUanous, philosophy, that "love of coun- 
try" is incompatible with unirerBal philanthropy. Digitized by ^00#4e 
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No. IL 

— ^ there is that leviathan, whom thou hait made to play therein. Pa. civ. v. 26. 

" Bbbom Bob" as he was familiarly styled on shore, but which it would 
hare been dangerous to utter on board the Circe, was a remarkable man. 
He was of the lowest origin in point of birth, his father being an itinerant 
dealer in brooms, in which mystery Robert himself had been initiated, and 
followed the business until he attained his twenty-third year. Happening 
to be seated one evening in a small ale-house in Whitby, where there 
chanced to be seyeral seamen carousing, he listened with attention and ad* 
miration to the exploits which, oyer their cups, they related with all the 
boisterous mirth, and some of the exaggeration that deep potations are apt 
to engender. Gradually he became smitten with the desire to imitate their 
adrentures, perhaps to go beyond them. He was a stout, athletic young 
man, and the stinging reflection all at once came across him, of the helpless, 
useless life he was leading, in a world, full of adrenture. He determined 
to renounce the broom line of business, and betake himself to the deep. 

Accordingly he went and offered himself as a landsman to one of the 
masters from his native port, and wto accepted. His anxiety to learn his 
new occupation was incessant, his exertions ardent. At all times, — under 
all circumstances, — Besom Bob, for thus he was named from the beginning 
of his career, — ^was to be found ready to execute any commands as far as 
his ability would reach, — and it was not long before that ability was greaL 
From danger he never flinched, — ^from labor he never skulked, — ^he never 
was heard to complain, — ^and, accordingly, as is generally the case, he soon 
had not much to complain of. The young man's conduct was remarked 
with approbation by the commander, who determined to encourage him, 
and the ship having returned full^ — a circumstance of most favorable omen 
among the superstitious race of sailors, — the young broom-man's destiny 
was thought to be mixed up in the good Itick^ and it was resolved to secure 
that and its possessor together. 

Besom Bob, then, was retained in the service of his first employers, by 
being sent on a voyage to Archangel, aAer his return from Greenland, and 
was propitiated in the next whaling expedition, by being put into the office 
of line-coiler— a duty of which, more hereafter. Success, — ^the most power' 
ful proof of merit in most opinions, — still attended his steps; he became 
auccessively, boatHSteerer, harpineer, spikesneer, mate, and in the aknost 
incredibly short space of six years, the itinerant dealer in brooms was mas- 
ter of one of the finest whalers from the port of Whitby. 

Nor did his good fortune forsake him. At the period of my entrance into 
Jus ship, he was about fifty yeais of age ; — ^he had been twenty-two years in 
command of whaling vessels, in which time it was remarkable that he 
never failed of a full «Atj),*-he had never been beset in the ice,— he had 
never lost a man by an accident, — had never been wrecked,— nor had the 
impress,— that disgrace to the British service,— ever succeeded in taking 
from him one of his crew. Good luck, therefore, according to the popular 
belief^ was peculiarly his, and no wonder that the very beat of seamen were 
ready to ship themselves under his command at .lower wages than they 
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could piocuie in other places. A pzosperons voyage, and a safe retom, arc 
to the superstitious seaman worth securing at any rate. Thus, then, con- 
tinued success provided him a superior crew on easy terms, and these ia 
their re-action provided him success. His friends said " he was bom with 
a silver ^>oon in his mouth," and his enemies said " he had sold himself to 
the d L" 

To feCum to oui voyage^ In four days we reached the Shetland Isles, 
»Dd anchored in Lerwick Sound, li is customary with the British whalers, 
to sail with the superior part of their crew only, from the English port, and 
engage natives of these islands at a lower rate of wages, for the purpose of 
t nannmg the boats when the vessel is upon "fishing ground." Here we re- 
ceived an additional force of forty men, which added to twenty-eight, with 
which number we sailed, made us in powerful strength. It was not my 
good fortune, however, to sail longer under the command of the gallant and 
formnate Capt. Scoles, though I fell in with him again; for the "llchester," 
Capt Bunting, came into the RoadS) and in a conference it appeared that 
he was short of boys ; one of his apprentices having died just before he left 
Hull, and another ran away from him in Grimsby Roads. I was therefore 
called into the cabin, and after some little conversation, in which I was as- 
sured of the kind disposition of Capt. B., I was " lenV' to him. Yes, dear 
H., whatever shodc your delicate sensations may encounter at the use of 
such a word applied to a free human being, I was assuredly lent to him. 
That is to say, Capt. Scoles was responsible for my emoluments, on the 
footmg of the original agreement, but Bunting was to have my services 
during the voyage, and to pay him for the same. 

I gulped thb down with some difficulty ; and to say truth, it was a hard 
task for a young lad among a number of superstitious seamen ; for whilst get- 
ting my " dunnage" ready, for a transfer of myself and property, the whis- 
per ran round that I was marked for misfortune, and hence it was that I was 
femoved fiom the "jolly old Ciice." They all shook hands cordially with 
me, wishing me well through the troubles which they knew I should en- 
counter, and rejoicing inwardly that the "barky was clear of a Jonah." 
Be this as it might, there was no alternative, and I had the mortification on 
the following day to see the Circe weigh anehor without me, and waa 
doomed to exercise my philosophy as well as I could. 

The Uchester was soon manned for the fishery, and we in our turn set 
sail for the Arctic Regions. As I intend to detail the business of whalings 
perhaps I cannot take a better opportunity than the present of giving you some 
preliminary information. As soon as we had got clear to the north of Shet- 
land, all the boats were hoisted out, to be fitted with the necessary gear, 
and suspended in places most convenient for lowering into the sea, at any 
hasty necessity. The following was the order of their situations* There 
was one, outside of each gangway, two at each quarter, and one over the 
stem. These were all provided with rope grommets instead of row-locks 
for the oars, and a mat underneath each oar, upon the boat's gunwales ; all 
was well greased in order to enable the boat's crew to row with silence. 
Next, the whale-lines were brought out and coiled, cable-fashion, and in 
smooth fakes, in the line-tub, in the after part of the boat ; each boat car- 
ried from four to six lines of one hundred and twenty fathoms each, spliced 
together into one length. The whale-line consisted of rope extremely 
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9QppIe, and strong, being made from long hemp picked for that purpoBe. A 
few fathoms nearest the outer end were withont tar, and were perfectly soft 
and pliant, bat very strong; this latter was firmly attached to the harpoon, 
at the shank. The latter instrument consisted of an iron head doubly barbed 
ilbout six inches long, and fire wide, but flat, and about three quarters of an 
inch thick in the strongest part; the shank or socket was in one part with 
the barb, about two feet long, and into the socket was fixed a wooden shank 
about six feet long. This instrument was always kept bright and clean, it 
lay in the boat's bow, close to the harpineer's seat in rowing, and ready to 
be snatched up by him at any moment Near the boat's stem also was a 
strong circular piece of wood, firmly fixed, called the bollard, round which 
the harpineer frequently took a turn with the whale-line, when a fish was 
struck, thereby compelling him to drag the boat and its contents, thus fa- 
tiguing him widi the labor, whilst the pain of the instrument was assisting 
to bring about his death. The bollard being round and smooth, it was 
easy to give out jwrtions of Une at the judgment of the harpineer, and to 
hold on, or throw it off altogether whenever he should think fit. Besides the 
harpoon there are always two or three lances in each boat, for the purpose of 
being plunged into a vital part of the fish when he is weary, weak, and dying. 
The lances are commonly used by such boats as come late up to the whale, 
and when the fish has already been struck by three or more haipocMis from 
different boats, and the object is to dispatch htm. A staff with a small 
white or colored flag is in each boat, to be hoisted whenever a fish is struck, 
to denote that they are fast to him, and to demand assistaiice. A small 
swab, for the purpose of wetting the boat's gunwale when the line is ma- 
ning out with such rapidity, and thus prevent its taking fire, completes the 
equipment of each boat, excepting a spare oar or two, in the event of any 
damage to those actually in use. Every precaution is taken to procure 
celerity and silence, and no unnecessary wonrds are to be uttered. 

The following is the order of the people composing a boat's crew in this 
■service ; first, the harpineer whose place is always in the boat's bow, in 
other words, he always rows the foremost oar; and he is ready to throw in 
his oar and catch up his haipoon when he shall see occasion to do so. Next 
to him in the boat is some smart dexterous fellow who can promptly obey 
the orders of the harpineer, and render him any assistance he may desire, — 
1)ut this man is not what is called an officer. After him there are two, 
sometimes three Shetland-men, of whom nothing is required but that they 
TOW steadily, strongly and silently, and be prompt to back the boat off or 
urge it on, as the harpineer shall direct The last of the rowers is the line- 
coOer, whose duty it is to be ever attentive to his lines ; to see that they 
run out smooth and even, because as they sometimes run very rapidly, at the 
least irregularity a bight catching any part of the boat, might be the cause 
of her destructicHi with that of all the crew. When, therefore, the har- 
pineer lays in his oar to seize his harpoon, the line-coiler also lays in his, to 
watch his lines : and i£^ in spite of his utmost care, the lapidity with which 
the fish runs should ^ng the whole or a part of a sheave oat of ius lin«- 
tnb, he instantly gives notice, and the haipineer with a sharp hatehet cats 
Che line and lets the fish go, with so much of the line and haipoon with him, 
as he has dragged out The last man in the boat is the boatH5teeier,^a veiy 
important -office he holds. I need scarcely inform you that whale-boats ane 
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oiirel^iuilt, and hare the stem and stem both alike. The boat-ateeier 
always stands np in the stem, and instead of a rudder he has a very la^e 
oar, called the steer-oar, the power of which in his hands is sncl^ as to 
enable him to turn the boat either to right or left with great readiness. He 
most have his eyea constantly fixed on the object, and use his own beat 
judgment, except when receiving the orders of the harpineer, whose word 
indeed is law on these occasions. All these preparatory measures being 
taken, the boats' crews appointed^ and the ship's company divided into three 
watches, we proceeded with all dispatch to the scene of our projected ex* 
ploits, and as the season was not yet far advanced, it was deemed advisably 
to make towards "the west ice," as it is called, in order to catch a few 
seals, before proceeding towards Spitzbergen to the regular fishery. 

But I must deserve to you our personal eqwpmemU^ for, as it may serve 
as a model to the beanx in Broadway, and certainly would have attracted 
the attention of the belles, it were a pity to consign it to oblivion. What* 
ever might be thought of the quality of the vocUen^ there certainly was no 
Iwart-boming cm the soote of fine Ztnen, for here clean linen toot not Every 
penon, from the captain to the sweeper, wore a flannel shirt, over which 
was a Guernsey frodi or vest of the stocking &bric, fitting tight to the body 
and arms. We were incased in two pair of woollen stockings, the like of 
woollen drawers, a pair of huge heavy boots, covering the entire lower limbs, 
woollen or canvas tiowsers, a jacket, and over that a laige pee-jacket, two 
pair of woollen mittens, and, the crowning point of elegance, a worsted wigi 
wkh a long tail of either worsted or thrums, over which was a fur cap. At 
this time also the general rule began to be enforced, that every one should 
sleep in his stocloDgs and drawers, and the remaining part of his attire laid 
in a becket, or piece of cord with a slip knot, to keep them together. The 
reason of .diis last precaution, I found was, that in the event of "a fall" 
being called, which means, a fish being successfuUy struck, every one jump- 
ing out of bed, runs half undressed as he may be, with his clothes in his 
becket, into his prc^r boat ; after putting ofi^ the harpineer throws in hia 
oar and finishes his dress ; after him, the boat-steerer, and so on in successioD, 
cne at a time^ till they aie all dressed ; and thus no time is lost. 

It is curioos to observe the prejudices of unlettered seafiinog men ; the 
ahip's company being now divided into three watches, there were of coune 
sixteen hours exemption from duty, and eight hours upon deck. I was noc 
able to sleq> so many hours, and therefore, in my v)atch Mow, as it is call- 
ed, I attempted to beguile some part of the time in reading, having brought 
a few books with me ; but the attempt was laughed at in the first place, and 
afterwards I received peremptory orders to " bottle c^ ^ the sleep I could 
get, as I should eertainly want it before we should see Shetland again*" 
Bnch was the reasoning of these men, who could alternately employ them- 
selves for sixty or seventy hours in an arduous, dangerous, and disgusting 
occupation, or sleep at the rate of sixteen hours a-day. I was obliged ^to 
comply, and spent many an uneasy hour awake in my bed, that might have 
been profitably enoployed. 

At length we leudied the '^ west ice ;" a scene here broke upon my view 
of which I had no previous conception. From the mast head was an im- 
mense extent <^ floating ice, all in patches, broken, di^oinled ; pieoee here 
and thete aitifidally, or rather iq^ponm^, joined together by aa^w, and «t 
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lAtenrak a dark narrow streak of clear water, probably made by vetsela 
foiteing their way among the masses. There were several Dutch ships 
among the ice, and the boats' crews from which were employing them- 
selves in ^'sealing," which I discovered to be a most exhilarating amuse- 
ment to the seamen, as well as prc^table to the owners. We prepared for 
the sport, Captain Bunting as eager as the very boys themselves, and he 
took me with him in his own boat. 

The mode of killing seals, at this part of the eeamm, is as follows : each 
boat is provided with a number of clubs, about three feet long, the upper 
end having a thick knob, and a short iron hook fastened upon it. There 
are also several tin horns or trumpets in the boats. The seals lie in great 
numbers upon the masses of ice, and are a stupid race ; upon the approach 
of a boat to the places where they are basking, the crew sound their horns, 
or make honid shouts, and discordant noises ; the animals erect their heads, 
open wide their eyes and mouths, and are utterly confounded ; before they 
can recover their consternation the men jump on the masses of ice where 
they are, and still roaring at them, run up, give them a sound knock on the 
nos^, which kilb them instantly, and then sticking the hook in their heads, 
drag them to the boat, which is moved about from place to place by a boy 
as the men shift their places. 

At first I was stationed as boat-keeper, but, upon my intreaty, I was nX- 
lowed to try my skill, — and a pretty trial it was. A fine fat fellow was my 
intended victim ; I approached, '* secundem anem," but not knowing the 
identical seat <^ his mortality, I struck him on the neck, and the gentleman 
scuttled away from me instantly at a notable rate. I ran after him, and 
tried to hit him i^ain with the hooked side of the knob in vain, — I pro- 
duced no efiect : he was getting near the edge of the ice ; — I stooped, like 
a booby, to get hold o{ his fin, or ^* flipper," when he raised it up, struck me 
forcibly on my face, vanished^, and at the same time knocked me into the 
water. My first impulse was to lay hold of the ice, and then I roared lustily, 
being apprehensive that another piece might come in contact with the one that 
held me, and crash the life out of me. The boat, however, was soon round 
to me, and I was rolled in and carried off to the ship, when a ghiss of gng 
was administered by the '' doctor," and a change of garments by myself. 
But many a jeer I had to sustain for allowing myself to be knocked down 
^ a seal, and for losing my club. " Lubber, ^^ and ^^dMuxrd,^^ were the 
mortifying terms applied to me, until I was able to wipe out that stain 
190a my AofMf and skill. 

We remained a week at the west ice, during which time we killed about 
ifteen hundred seals. These were a valuable foundation of the fishery, 
the Ist of those animals being very excellent ; and, tq>on boiling, it yields 
nearly its whole quantity in oil, whereas the fat of the whale only boils to 
•boat two thirds. The skins also are worth much for leather. 

And now we made sail for the ^'east ice," where our main fishery 
was to commence. The crow's nest was rigged, and the Jacob's ladder. 
The former of these conveniences consists of a place fitted up, in the main- 
topmsst eross-Crees, doeened round with canvas, and cotttainiag a tdeseope ; 
jmd its use was for the officer of the watch, or any other person sent aloA, 
<D protect diem fiom 4he eold whilst looking aroimd for liie appearances of 
fish, (HTthe state of the navigation among the ice. From the crow^ nest 
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the Jacob's ladder was fixed, reachingr op to the mast head itself, thus al- 
lowing a still more eztensive, though momentary, view. 

Every eye now began to be strained, in hopes of being the first to discorer 
a fish; we had arrived in the latitude of 75 deg. N., the bran4)oats were 
ordered oat, consisting of half the ''watch on deck," and all was eagerness, 
suspense, and watchfulness. For my own part, my utter ignorance of this 
part of the business, and my anxiety to see and know every thing, effectnaUy 
prevented me from "bottling ofi^' sleep, according to the ritual; in fact 
I slept none. 

The important moment at length arrived — disastrous indeed in its con- 
sequences. The wind was blowing very fresh from the northeast, so much 
so, that it was hardly prudent to have a boat out. Still the anxiety for a 
commencement was so great, and the long delay hitherto had been so vexa- 
tious, that Capt. Banting would not allow a single chance to be lost. Sud- 
denly there was a hailing from the crow's nest, of a fish on the weather 
beam. Instantly the bran-boat palled away for him— came up with him-* 
struck him ! Up went the boat's jack, or flag, — "a fall," was loudly and 
exnltingly called through the ship, — the people thronged to their respective 
boats, to go and finish the exploit—- when, miserable &te ! — all at once jack 
and boat disappeared. There was a cry from the ship — a helpless cry — 
when presently she was seen again, with her keel uppermost After some 
farther lapse a figure was seen at each end of her. AAer much hard pulling, 
the other boats came up to the unfortunate one that had been capsized, and 
soon all but one began to return towards the ship. They brought with them 
two men half frozen to death, and the boat which had been upset. 

It seems that they had not been able to reach the shoulder of the fish, 
which is always the most desirable spot, and that the harpineer, in his 
eagerness, had caet the harpoon instead of ettiking it ; it held however, 
but the heaving of the sea, and the confusion in backing off to get clear of 
the fish's tail, had caused the line-coiler to be remiss in his attention to die 
lines. The whale dragged them out with astonishing rapidity, running 
directly in the wind's eye, when, unfortunately, part of a sheave of the coil 
came forth, and getting entangled in some part of the boat, it was upset in 
an instant. In this condition it was dragged by the infuriated animal at « 
great rate, bat not very long ; for the line broke, and the fish escaped widi 
the harpoon in his body. Foar of the unfortunate men in the body of the 
boat were overwhelmed by it, and were drowned. The harpineer and the 
boat-eteerer, being at the extremities, were thrown clear ofi; and were ena- 
Med to get to her again when the line broke. They got upon the keel, where 
tb^ remained till their shifimates picked them up. The lives of these two 
men were indeed saved, hot they had been so long exposed to cold, thai 
they never recovered perfectly daring the remainder of the voyage. In 
another hour the remaining boat retamed, bringing the lifeless bodies of 
ihe lackless line-coiler and one of the crew ; the other two were never 
foand. 

This was but a melancholy mode of beginning our fishery, and I confess 
I was more awe-struck by this scene, than by any former mishap that had 
befidlen me. Its consequences also were a series of mortification to me. 
The foet was, that the unfortunate boat, was the one to which I was ap- 
pointed ; I had only leflt her with the others of my companions— being 
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ralieVBd— a aliort time before the mufGnune took place. The neit time I 
appeared on deck, I was called by the spikesneer, who was the officer of the 
watch, and the following dialogoe took place :— 

" I say, youngster, waVt you cast away, coming from Americky ?" 

<'No, not just cast away,— the ship was lost, but we were safe in the 
boats, and well towards shore befc»e she struck*" 

'^ Well, that's much the same thing, I reckon. What the d— 1 sent yoo 
to sea then, a'ter such a go as that there ?" 

'< I had so Tery strong an inclination long before, that nothing couiii 
subdue it, and my uncle was so decidedly set against it, that I do believe 
his opposition rather strengthened my determination than otherwise ?" 

<< Do you know, I'm mainly afraid you're a scape-grace, and that, you'll be 
unlucky to the ship. There could'nt be no good to no <me to leave a ship 
that Besom Bob commands I'm sartain. By G — d I half beliisye they're 
lost a Jonah, and we're got'n." 

^^l don't know how that could be. I had no hand in leaving the Circe^ 
I only obeyed orders." 

'^ Ah, that may be, but the black mark was upon you. I've been just s 
thinking as you belong to my boat, what the poor lads has been lost in thi» 
morning. Now, if so be, as you be an unlucky un, 'twon't be long before 
we finds it out ; and if it turns out so, I'll be d — ^n'd if you sets foot again m 
a boat with me." 

My heart was full at this bitter reflection upon my fortunes, and I could 
not readily reply to the honest seaman upon this declaration ; he perceivedi' 
however, that he had hurt me, and good-naturedly went on to say : — 

" Well, P., my lad — ^you can't help it you know, if it is not your luck^ 
But you can't blame no one, what wants to save his own baccm. Keep m 
good heart my lad, many a taught gale has been weathered by keeping the 
spirits a good luff." 

I promised to do so, but fek nevertheless a depression and misgiving, 
which, even my own better education could not surmount* 

In a day or two more, there was another " fall" called f a fish was stracb 
firom one of our boats, and successfully held on. Two others came up with 
Urn in succession, and also effected their purpose of fixing harpoons in him« 
We were in the fourth boat that came up. He was an immense monster, 
indeed of the largest size, and was just then in the height of his fory ; the 
siMkesneer struck him, when down went the fish with the speed of lights 
ning,-— lus dreadful tail brandished in the air, shaking in agony,^with it he 
struck the starboard side of our boat. He did not indeed hit any person, 
bat he shivered the boat to splinters on that side, from stem to stem, and 
laid us all adriflt in the water. Fortunately, there were other ships in the 
vicinity; and as it is a regulation for each ship to help a neighbor to kill « 
ish, if not otherwise engaged on their own account, we were seen picked 
up by another boafs crew, which proved to be one belonging to the Circe. 

When they found there was no great harm done, the lads of the Ciroe 
began to jeer me exceedingly, as they were taking us to our ship. 

" Ah, P., you unlucky dr-4,^^ cried one, "this is just the sort of situation 
for you. A pretty ducking you've brought on the boat's crew, — ^and well 
it's no worse. D— m me, if I'd have you in a boat with me, tho' you bees 
a good fellow enough.— But there's no luck in you I'll be sworn." 
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Yoo may be sure, all this was not thrawn away upon my fellow-aoftrcn, 
who all attributed their mishap to my being in the boat. In the meantime, 
the business of killing the whale went on. He died Teiy hard ; fighting 
and fluttering to the last, and Jus death was not accomplished under eleren 
or twelre hours of time. You are aware that in the Pobr seas, there is 
perpetual daylight during the summer months, — whence there was no time 
lost in flinching this monster of the deep. Accordingly the funeral proces- 
sion, as we may call it, was seen adrancing slowly towards the ship, towing 
the huge fish by the tail, till they got him alongside; and now commenced 
the most disagreeable part of this doty trade. 

The fish being laid alongside, is fastened to two powerful tackles^ at head 
and tail, and the harpineers go upon him with large knires in their hands, 
the blade and handle being together about six feet in length. They have 
^ spurs" or iron spikes strapped to the soles of their boots, to prevent them 
from slipping off the side of the fish, and commence the operation of taking 
all the fiit from him. It lies outside, immediately under the skin, and is 
commonly from ten to eighteen inches thick. By means oi a slip which they 
cut at each end of the animal, they turn him over by d^rees, uid still keep 
cutting 6om the upper sur&ce, untO they have cut all round. It is hoisted 
hi meanwhile, in large pieces, by means of the capstan and a crab, — the 
larger pieces are cut into smaller ones, of somewhat more than a cubic foot 
each, and are then thrown loose into the hold to be drained of water or any 
other fluid, — all this takes up a great many hours, and the people are always 
much fatigued by the time it is ended. But this is not all, for in two or 
three days, all this &t or '^blubber" is thrown upon deck again to be cat 
into long thin slips, that may be put into the bung-4iole of a cask, — this is 
ealled "makiag-ofi^" and is the last stowage of the blubber, and the last 
trouble with it, until at the end of the voyage, it is taken to the boiliaf 
house. 

It was now no longer a question in the ship, that I was vahtdsf* My 
friend, the spikesneer, made a formal remonstrance against me, and de» 
elared he would not go out again in the same boat with me. So also, said 
the rest of the boau' crew. I was therefore ordered always to remain with 
the ship, when a fall was called,— together with the cook, two or three 
landsmen, and the doctor. By the way you may have observed that the 
latter functionary has not been mentioned by me, with any particular re> 
^ect,— and the reason is this. The Greenland ships are allowed particular 
privileges and bounties by the BngUsh government, on account of its being 
such an excellent xmrsery for seamen ; but one part of their charter consists 
hi their cairying in each vessel, a surgeon rated on their books. Now such 
a pexaooage not being deemed necessary by the magnates of the trade, ex- 
eept as securing them their immunities, they have generally invested some 
cobbler, or other low person, with the dignified title ; but his real occupation 
on board was to tell jokes to the skipper, cook pancakes for hhn, aerve the 
mess-bottles on Saturday night, or during the flinching and making ofl^ and 
lend a hand in trimming the sails when the crew were away upon a fiUL 
Latterly indeed the progress of science has enabled these '^ learned pundits" 
to bleed, if necessary, and— to go aloft into the crow's nest 

Qreat was my mortification at this kind of slight,--4iut I had a 00080* 
lation in seeing all that was curious in the region of ice and monateia} the 
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navigation of the ship, particularly was very interesting 5 — ^the nicety with 
which she was steered between huge lumps that threatened destruction to 
her bows, notwithstanding the ice-knees with which she was guarded without. 
The view also from the mast-head was magnificent ; sometimes consisting 
of a number of patches, among which it was necessary to steer carefully, 
in order to arrive at a spot where a whale was seen blowing ; sometimes of 
an immense floe, by which is meant one complete body of ice of many miles 
in diameter ; and sometimes an ice-field was before us, that is a mass of ice, 
of which its boundaries could not be traced even from the mast-head. 

The fishing went on with tolerable success. And a bear was shot, and 
sometimes a narwhal or sea unicorn wns killed. The latter besides giving 
very fine fat, yielded a species of ivory, its horn being spiral, pure white, and 
heavy. Some of the horns were even ten feet long ; and it was usual to 
have them polished and made into bed-posts in Hull. Towards the end of 
the season, a fish had been struck, and took a great deal of killing; the ship 
had gradually neared the boats, and at length Captain Bunting ordered the 
topsails to be clewed down, and jumping into the jolly boat, ordered four of 
us to follow him, and went to assist in lancing. The whale was by this 
time so weakened, and so nearly dead, that he alternately sunk a little 
below the surface of the water, and rose again. We pulled for his side-fin, 
when just as we were nearing him he sunk again, and before we could back 
ofi", rose again immediately beneath us, raising boat and men upon his back, 
and canting us all into the water. There being no other harm done, it 
created a hearty laugh all round as they picked us up, — still, however, when 
they came to me it was " Ah, P. you unlucky dog, what d— 1 sent you into 
the boat ? There could be no better luck if you were there." The fish was 
soon dispatched, and having got him in. Captain B. bore up for the south- 
ward, intending to proceed on the homeward voyage. 

I have omitted to say, that in counting the number of the harpineers in 
each ship, the master and the mate are each one. But as circumstances 
may and frequently do arise, which make it improper for both these officers 
to be absent from the ship at the same time, there is always a person, rated 
as a boat-steerer, but an aspirant for the office of harpineer, who officiates 
for either of those principals, and is called the loose harpineer. I mention 
this, as introductory to the account of my final disaster in the good ship 
" Ilchester," and certainly confirmatory of the impressions received of me. 

The accident which I have now to describe, separated me for ever from 
diat vessel ; — it was the conductor that led directly to aH my ftiture adven- 
tores, — it was attended with a catastrophe unfortunate enough to some 
that were included in it, and seemed to be the winding up of my character 
00 board the Ilchester, as an unlucky wight, carrying mischief and mis- 
fortune to all who came within the sphere of my action. And here I cannot 
help pausing, to admire the apparent strangeness of my destiny. I neither 
do nor ever did believe in luck, yet through a remarkable concurrence of 
nntoward though sometimes unimportant events, most of my acts were 
attended with either mischief or misfcHtune, — seldom such a thing took place, 
in which I was not included, till at length I became shunned, dreaded, 
deemed either like an evil genius, that blasts and injures wherever he 
appears, or else a castaway doomed to destruction, and hurtAil to any con- 
nexion he may form. 
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We hftd amved into the latitude of about 74 deg. and were detptirjng qt 
aeeing any more fish, when one afternoon, a looae &11 was called, whkh 
signifies that all the boats are to be sent out in any direction they think 
best, but keeping an eye on each other. This is done upon occasions when 
many fish are visible, and none stationary. Captain Bunting being will- 
ing, as he said, to give me one more chance of (luffing up out of the eddy») 
sent me into the boat with the loose harpineer ; — ^we were not long before 
we got into a regular chase^ now coming up with our game, then lef^ in th/9 
lurch by his plunging below and running a-head ; but ever leaving a greasy 
streak by which we could trace his coune. Twice we were so near that 
the loose harpineer cast his instrument, — the first time he missed him^npon 
the second occasion it struck, but being so far ofi^ it did not hold,— and 
away the monster started with redoubled speed. Again we pursued in his 
wake, with an eagerness proportioned to the difficulty, and for the sake of 
our harpineer who was much esteemed in the ship^ and whose character 
would be much enhanced by his success. Still the fish ran and stopped 
alternately, chafing our tempers to the extent of our patience, but ncTer 
giring a hit oi^portunity to attack him. Unhappily our oyer^nxiety caused 
us to foiget both the ship and the other boats, and it was not till we were 
all nearly worn out, and in despair of success, that we began to look about 
us. Ship or boat there was none to be seen. We were all struck with 
consternation,— what was to be done ?— which way should we puU to fait 
in with them again? So devious had been our course in the pursuit^ that 
we knew not how the ship ought to bear from us, — ^we did not even know 
how long we had been engaged, for having no night, the time of day wm 
deceptive. 

We resolved finally to lay on our oara^ in the persuasion that we must 
have been watched from the ship, and that they would drop down to ua;-** 
this relieved us for a time ; foigetful that the other crews might have been 
equally intent on their sport, and that she could not pick us aU up in dilBb* 
rent directions. A weft in the ship's ensign was the usual signal of recal, 
but no one had even thought of recal, or of looking at the ship^ during the 
excitement. 

After waiting a Icmg time, every minute of which was centupled in our 
uaeasy minds, no ship appeared, but scsnething worse threatened us. A 
fog began to settle upcm the surface of the water, at first thinly, but gmduaUy 
becoming mcnre and more dense. Our state now became pasiloua. We were 
on the wide Arctic ocean, without provisions, without shelter, without ague«i 
as to the route we should take ; surrounded by the obscurity of a fog^ aM 
liable to be nm down by any vessel,— even our own, belbxe wo eould ba 
aware. Bitter were my feelings under these circumstances, for well I knew 
that if lelief did not reach us before long» the weight of their indignatioii 
would fUl upon me, and I might even be made a saeiifice^ to their ft^ 
Jttdiees, thdr rage, or even their wants. SitoMly bot lewently did I pray fi» 
extrication firom thia woful predicament. I avoided making myself notieed 
by word or deed, — ^but in vain, a superstitious Shetlander, lemarind, tfaaa 
P., the t^nluofey, was iu the boat, and therefore it was no wonder w« w«m 
in danger of perishing. The ery being mised against me, every thmm 

poured forth voUies of abuse upon me, '' unlucky lubber,^ '' d d eur,'^ 

<« cursed Yankee," fell in toirents upon my devoted head^ and I have Bot a 
doubt, that the resolution would have been taken, to save their lives by 
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liddiniftiie world of m Joll•]^ if they had not been obliged to employ the 
horns and their Voices, in hailing continually, to preTcnt being run down, 
or to make oar distifesses known* Gradually hunger and thiist were added 
CO fatigue and apprehenai<m. There were two baxekas of fresh water, and 
a bottle of ram in the boat The harpineer allowed a little to each, but 
when I in my turn approached, I was saluted with, '' no, infernal dog — die 
and be d d," I retreated in dismay, for I found not a pitying eye to 
tfommisserate my nndeserred sufferings. But though they allowed me 
nothing wherewith to sustain me, they omitted not to make me take my 
share <>f the fatigue. I was set to blow the horn, and was reminded that as 
I had bisught the boat's crew into the predicament, the least I could do was 
to endeayor to get them out of it. I obeyed, though with difficulty, for my 
stttngth wns nearly gone; but the feur of my own companions, whose 
eayage looks gave power to my lungs, enabled me to blow a few blasts, and 
thoiUy after I had commenced, a laige daric mass was dimly seen looming 
llHoiigh the fog, shapeless in appearance, but close at hand. 



HER NAMB, 

PBOH THK rKERCB OT VICTOS mrOO. 

Thb lily's pure perlUme, the brighten glow 
Of golden glory on a martyr't brow, 

The BTemng*! latest sigh of blim^ 
His grief of friendship mournings yet soDMledi 
The myitie £itfewell of eaoh hour that's tolled, . 

The extuy of true-love's kiaa, 
The leven-fold ecarf by tempests wrought on high, 
Spanning with hues of light the cloudy sky, 

Proud banner of the sunset gleam ; 
T^e thrilling accents of a welcome Toiee, 
The tendereet maiden's ianey*tieaMU»d eboice^ 

An infiuitfs earliest dream, 
The distant wafblings of some choral lay. 
The whispered symphony which dawning day 

Woke from the labled Memnon's frame ; 
The murmur of a harp-string born and dying, 
The sweetest thought from minstrel's genius flying, 

Can boast no charms to match Her Name 1 
Soft should its sounds be heard as secret row. 
But still in every strain its notes should flow-^ 

Pure as some hallowed caper's rays 
Kindling the darksome shrine with heavenly flamt I 
Sweet as the prayer still new, yet still the same^ 

For ever breathed before the altar's base I 
Nor shall my muse upborne on vagrant wing 
Presume that cherished sound aloud to sing 

In tones that bum with living fire, 
Nor blend with names proelaimed by wanton pride 
That treasared name, which still my soul must hide 

Till lots and life at once erpire, 
Unless those notes might eateh the hallowed style 
Of anthema^ streaming down the vaulted aisle 

To the repentant sinner's ear ; 
The air around with solemn voices thrilling 
As thottf^ sweet nrasie from his wings discjlUng, 

Sons viewless spirit hovered near. ^ j ff, 
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TURKEY, 

PROM THE DIART OP A TRATBLLER. 



The following pages having in riew no other object, than simply to gire 
a very general outline of Constantinople as a picture, with a delineation of 
the effects of the late system of reform adopted by its Sultan, have no claim 
to regularity, or harmonious adjustment of parts. They are intended, 
simply, to show, how fallacious are the expectations founded on that great 
commencement, which was the wonder, and I may add, the admirati(ni of 
the world. 

Situated on a gentle acclivity, from its point, which stretches into the sea, 
and foiming a triangle, as it retires ; one of the sides of which are washed by 
the Marmora, and another by an arm of the Bosphonu, whilst its surface 
is gently undulated into those graceful mounds, which, like those ofEome^ 
have given it the proud title of the Seven-Hilled City ; it combines beauty, 
usefttlaess, and protection. Its site, that of the ancient Byzantium, was 
selected by its Roman founder — as he himself informs us — by the express 
command of the Almighty, conveyed to him in a vision ! It is impossible 
to conceive scenery more varied in objects of contemplation, than that of 
the approach to it through the Propontie, Nature's beauties are here redo* 
lent of variety. High mountains, rich vallies, verdant islands, and popu- 
lous cities, enter into one single prospect, whilst each new presentation of 
the capital itself seems to excite admiration more powerfully than the last. 
The snow-clad summit of Olympus rears his hoary crest in the distance, 
and like the Pythoness of old, seems to revel in the wreck of empire. The 
novelty of each object in the perspective fills the western eye with won- 
der ; the general aspect of nature herself, the style of building, the gilded 
domes of the mosques^ with the tall pyramidal form of their minareU, all 
heightened and enhanced by the contrasting height of numerous groves of 
the graceful cypress, bending their slender forms to each soft breeze, as if 
in humble submission to the great power which moves them,— ever and 
anon, sending forth that low plaintive sound, which was the origin of the 
beautiful couplet of Byron : 

" Dark tree — •till iad when others' grief is fled, 
The only conBtant mourner o'er tlie dead." 

Here let the enthusiast pause, and luxuriate to satiety — for the promise of 
ihefar approach is never to be fulfilled by the more intimate examination. 
He enters the city, and a reaction of disgust comes like a blight upon his 
imagination, from which he never recovers till seated on some of the acya- 
cent eminences, or bounding in his light caique o'er the miniature waves 
of the Bosphorus, he can recal, in some new form, the pleasing associa- 
tions of his introduction. 

The harbor, every way deserving of its cognomen, "The Golden Horn," 
consists of a branch of the Bosphorus, which extending about a mile west- 
ward, receives the tribute of the river of the " Sweet Waters," the ancient 
Lycus, lending to it a very continuous appearance. On the northern side of 
this is situated Galeta and Pera^ with their suburbs, whilst opposite liea 
Constantinople proper. The town of Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the 
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etnaly as the Botphoros is termed, enters also into the estimate as imrt of 
the capital itself. 

Within the walls of the city, the mosques are by far the most conspicu- 
ous and attractive objects to strangers \ and there are none that require 
more patience and perseverance, to enable him to accomplish even a casual 
interior glance of. In those denominated "imperial," it is almost impos- 
sible to be admitted by any overt act of license. The entrance is only 
effected under cover of some secret sanction — a something which is nar- 
rowly looked upon, yet not seen. Still, many travellers have found their 
way thither by bribery, and other indirect means, but most commonly un- 
der fitvoT of that reverential abstraction, which is the characteristic of th« 
Turkish devotions, and which no outward act of surprise can disturb— not 
•Ten the unhallowed tread of the Giaour. There is very little variety or 
difference in the interior arrangements of their mosques, being entirely 
without ornament, except indeed certain inscriptions from the Koran on 
the walls, and as I am informed, (but never witnessed,) some emblematic 
allusions to the CaxibOy the famous temple at Mecca, Of all the mosques, 
St. Sophia is most difficult of access ; from what cause it is not easy to 
explain. Here it was that the Christian emperors were installed in their 
dignity and authority ; here it was that HeracUua^ bound by his patriarchy 
forswore his flight to Carthage, and prolonged his empire ; here it was that 
the schisms of the Grecian and Roman churches were so violently agitated ; 
and here it i8^ in the very place where Christians have, at least, a pre^crip-^ 
Imn^A^of admission, that the doors are pertinaciously dosed against them. 
The wrath of the Almighty was invoked on the primitive churches of the 
east, and as if the doom with which they desired to overwhelm others, 
should be visited on their own after progeny, St Sophia, instead of wit- 
nessing the devotions of the disciples of the cross, is now the temple of an 
almost Pagan worship and superstition. 

From the present condition of the Turks, we may see a practical illus- 
tration of the condition of our own ancestors, centuries back ; making due 
allowances for the efiects of climate and political relations, with their influ- 
ence on national character in general. The Turks to a certain extent may 
be considered as still holding a primitive designation. Change and innovar 
tion are in complete opposition to their religious creed, and therefore to their 
lULtional character ; and what they were ages back, in the main, they still 
continue to be. With us, in all the different branches of government, of lite- 
lature, and of arts, the grand principle has ever been to make the most of 
past experience. Therefore, under all these heads, the practice has been in 
conformity with the improved state of science in each age ; and our man- 
ners and customs, have been undergoing continual revolutions. Let us 
not, however, condemn the Turks, for only making a sacrifice of temporal, 
to what they deem spiritual advantages. The injunctions of their false re- 
ligion require a strict adherence to the early habits and customs of their 
race; and these are found in almost every page of their Koran. Whilst, 
then, they pursue the even tenor of their way, strong in the belief of the 
eflficacy of Uieir tenets — however, we may pity the delusions of their creed, 
they are themselves far from censurable ;— for let that religion seem ever 
10 absurd to us — it is the mode by which they hope to gain happiness in a 
ibture state, and the best evidence they can exhibit of purity of principle is, 
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the oo&cienUoas aetion in accordaaoe with that fkith, whieh ^ey ( 
paramount to all worldly considerations. 

StiU It seems absurd, that a powerful nation should gradually fidl a ta* 
orifice to its own wilful ignorance, yet environed by nations of enli^lened 
policy, the effects of which she daily feels. But the bulwark <^ ancient 
observances has at length been roundly assailed by the daring hand of Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, and found not impregnable, — ^yet, what can one man achieve 
towards the emancipation of a nation, which for twelve centuries has been 
bound down by sloth, sensual indulgence, and their hosts of demoralizing 
effects ? A sound sheep may fall a sacrifice to the rot of his flock, but 
never can stay the disease, — and that even Mahmoud himself possesses 
this soundness may periiaps be questionable. With passions fieree and un*- 
relenting where his ambition is concerned, yet possessing experienee ami 
chicanery in an eminent degree, he loves better the open application of foro» 
to ensure his ends, than the mere circuitous route of intriguing policy* H&i 
master stroke of action was (though writers differ) executed almost as soon 
as conceived ; — and his massacre and total exterminaticA of the corps of 
JanixcHA furnished the best eulogy of his character that can be well de- 
vised. His measures are projected and executed with the more pr omptnesa 
and confidence, from two causes. He has been educated in the school of 
adversity and experience. His great step to the throne was firom a hiding 
place where his life was in jeopardy, and hence he has learned, that ta 
plan and to execute successfully, the one must follow close upon the other | 
again he has the less hesitation in performing his resolves fVom the recol- 
lection thatjie is the last scion of the house of Othman, the founder of tba 
dynasty, and the idol of Turkish political reverence. Rather low in tm^ 
ture, but of well knit and powerful frame, he seems capable of any physical 
endurance ; and hie form is of that peculiar height and structure, whieh 
though not striking when he is dismounted, combines in him every gnee of 
the horseman. His face is pleasing, if not handaome, and whibt it bean 
every evidence of a strong mind, and matured judgment, a beard of imvwi 
black) ?es6, (which it owes to some effective dye,) seems to endow it with a 
youth scarce its own. Such is the man whose worics we are about to notice^ 
and under whom a new era has opened in Turkey. 

Though the earliest lessons of the necessity of a revision of the la(w% 
manners, and eustoms, have been taught him in the severe schools to whieh 
we have already alluded, yet the undertaking of that revision has cont- 
tnenced under false and mistaken notions of the probable means of gaining 
these ends. It is not altering the manual and tactical maniBuvres of their 
soldiery, nor changing the fashion of their military costumes, whieh is to 
effect a beneficial and moral result in the minds and feelings of the people* 
It is not by making a new garb a license for abusing, what not only among 
the Turks themselves, but in the Christian world also, is consideied one 
good point in their old faith — an abstinence fiom the use, or at all eventS| 
the abuse of wines and spiritual liquors. It is not in short, by attempting 
simply any eastemal marks of innovation, and by copyings of Bwopeatt 
IKvolities,. that the benefit of a new system is to be felt. The work most 
eonunenoe by ooirecting radical evils ; — to lop the branches of an useless 
tree, is but to increase its future vigor ;— destroy it» root and bianch, and the 
soil may be appn^niated to the cultivation of good firaits* 
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H it C» be feaied that the faolte of the pceee&t ay etem are, that the new r»« 
fine is rather from the impulse of vaiuty, than from a just exercise of the 
powers of reason. Ostentation marks all the movements of the grand 
gjgoior, — his palaces are numerous, yet multiplying ; his debts are great, 
yet increasing, from a want of punctuality in cancelling his Russian instal- 
ments as they become due ; — and the treaty of Adrianople, so far as it 
psorides for indemnification for the expenses of the war^— a dead letter. 
Yet, notwithstanding this situation of fast coming danger;— when the 
country seems so far to have iuTolyed herself, that the national bankruptcy 
aNst superrene ; — when this probability is staring every thinking man in 
the face — the Sultan continues his life of gay dissqiation — building palaces 
and banaeks, and training his soldiers to the European tactics. With this 
he seems satisfied-— like the petit maUre^ who thinks his outer embellish- 
ments, will cover all of folly and stupidity within, or rather, who thinks that 
when he has attended to externals, he has performed all that is necessary 
for perfection. In the correction of errors and abuses, all experience teach^ 
«a to strike at the root of the evil. The retraining of soldiers to new tac^ 
ties, so far as it goes, may do very well,— but then it seems forgotten that 
te support an amy, subject to a strict military discipline, it is necessary ta 
feed and clothe them ; — to furnish them with good and efl&cient arms ; — and 
to do all this, it is requisite to have a thriving exchequer ; — one that may 
he supplied periodically, by the industry and resources of the country. It 
is a well known fact, that Tinkey never has had these advantages; her 
Revenue has arisen finom a series <^ exactions, which had impoverished, 9^ 
bnken down her people. Taxes have been levied to meet paxtiettlar de^ 
mandflj iqpoa dioit notices ; and the agriculturist as he is about to reap tha 
advantages of a hard earned harvest, sees the whole wrested firom him by 
tone avari^ons pasha. But if the evil ended here, she might still thriv« 
fe a lime— %nt alas ! her agricultural spirit is on the wane, — and must sooa 
eeaae to exist altogether^aiready it flickers like a wasting lamp, which m 
knath will extinguish. It is worse than idle, to look for indnstrioos exei- 
tton, without a motive of reward. Here, there is little, or none ; for the 
reason, that produce in the field, is always open to appraisal by the officeia 
of the Pasha-lick ; and in the event of any new exaction of the general 
government— it becomes a sure prey to their covetous gmsp. It is to be 
remembered, that taxation here is conducted by the scale of otientMe 
aeans. The man, therefore, who hides his weahh aa it is aceumulated) 
assumes the mask of poverty, and by his duptieity, oftentimes o vc tteachea 
Ae revenue ofBoers. This system it may ihirly be predicted, will save the 
legislative power of Tu^ey, all debates on the question which has so long 
agitated our own senate — ^namely, '^ surplus revenue." 

Some years back, the Porte wisely determined to reduce their revenue 
policy to a fixed protective system. For this purpose Pasharlicks were abn- 
Uehed, and an office mote nearly approximating to what we understand by 
a governorship was substituted, under the title of Merigee. Tins provided 
for a more equitable taxation, at a given yearly rate. It also restrained the 
executive power, and capital punishments could not be inflicted but by the 
countersign of the Sultan. The office of Merigee continues, but in nanie 
only ; every right that it was intended to guarantee to the husbandman, 
merchant, or consumer, has been wrested from Jiim. The fact is, that this 
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rule, which is onder fiili and successful operation in aU the clTilized natioot 
of the world, has worked too slowly with them, to gire earnest of a future 
sure revenue; and their demands are now too pressing to admit any tem« 
pcMTising policy. Already are their pecuniary obligations becoming too bur- 
densome for their bending and overloaded shoulders, and should they bring 
them to the ground, must inevitably crush them for ever. Russia is ready 
to add her weight to keep them under, and France and England must find 
some more powerful lever to raise them again, than that which succeeded 
in their last efibrt 

The. judiciary system too has been entirely overlooked, and now only 
exists in its pristine traditional simplicity. But power makes latDS as well 
ta judges in Turkey — ^and if we except the few standing provisions made 
from time immemorial, and the works* of one individual, there is nothing 
of written law in Turkey, always excepting the Koran. The Ulema, or 
that class of men, who form the professors of law and theology, had their 
rise in the early days of Mahomedanism. From this body are chosen the 
Muftis^ who preside over those different branches, and have the expounding 
of all difficult questions. The Mufti, like the Pope, combines both religious 
and secular jurisdiction in himself. Up to this day then of almost ex- 
hausted science, whilst the empire of the Sultan is pointed at as a dariE spot 
in the horoscope of nations, he follows up the judiciary code established ia 
the seventh century of the Christian era. Nor has this the benefit of a pro- 
found explanation. For as Mahomet himself, made the Koran his legal, 
ethical and religious library, so his followers, in humble imitation of him, 
have meiged the studies and practice of law and theology in the same person. 
But here again, there has been no effort made at reformation — nor in any 
other matter in a national point of view, save the disciplining of SK^diers 
to a new costume and tactics ; to reconcile them to which, they have been 
endued with special immunities, licensing all debaucheries, even those least 
tolerated by the leading precepts of their religion. Such is the effect of 
civilization, and innovation attempted by those who are incompetent to the 
task, and who but half understand the theory they would inculcate ; — ^like 
the North American Indian, their first step is into the most odious vice. 

Their commerce is in no better train — hampered by monopolies, it seems 
to lead the life of one in a decline, — the revival of to-day is followed by the 
depression of to-morrow, till the final dissolution seems almost inevitable. 

Thus, without agriculture — ^without manufactures — without commerce, 
the decline of this once mighty empire, has been as rapid as its unprece- 
dented rise, and the finishing blow is about to be struck by the last of its 
tributariest on the Mediterranean. A. Z. 



* Abon Hanifa — those of all others who have pretended to write on this subject, are 
entirely obsolete in practice. 

t Egypt was the last of these; Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, before iu con<{ueit bj tha 
French, were all independent. 
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JOAN OP ARC. 



''Thif admiitible heroine, to whom the more generous superstition of the ancienu 
would have erected altars, was, on the pretence of heresy and magic, delivered over 
alive to the flames, and expiated by that dreadful punishment, for me signal servioea 
which she had rendered to ner prince and to her native country." Humb, Chap. 20. 
Thx moon had set behind the tufted hill, 
The silent stars — though waning^glimmered still, 
The drowsy woods were stuped in voiceless rest, 
Dead stillness brooded o'er the water's breast, 
The cloudless firmament was spread on high 
Dark, but transparent, like the liquid eye 
Of Andalusian maid, in orange grove, 
Dissolved in rapture at the tale of lovo. 
Nor voice of man, nor cry of passing bird. 
Nor ban-dogs bay from cot, or keep, was heard ; 
The wolves were hushed in tangled coverts deep, 
The very owls had wailed themselves to sleep : 
But fresher yet the breeze came murmuring by, 
And colder breathed the air, as mom drew nigh. 
The paly streaks^ that told of coming day. 
Dappled the horizon's verge with fieeble ray ; 
Yet one, who paused on yonder hillock's brow, 
Above the blooming plain which smiled below, 
Might linger there, nor dream a city's pride 
Was slumbering by that sluggish river's side; 
Though close beneath, in darkest garb arrayed, 
Blent with the forest's gloom, the mountain's shade, 
A gorgeous town lay stretched ; with streeu sublime, 
Turret, and dome, and spires of olden time. 
Teeming with life and wealth— war's stem array, — 
The cares of commerce,— and the church's sway! — 
No crash of wheels, nor hum of crowds was there, 
Nor neigh of warlike steeds, nor torches glare ; 
All whelmed alike in night's oblivious palll 
The drowsy watchers nodded on the wall — 
The haughty conqueror in his trophied bed — 
The slave in chains — the serf in lowly shed. 

But one was there — ^whose eyes nor night could close, 
Nor opiate draughts could lull to calm repose. — 
In bloom of beauty, in youth's earliest flower, 
Condemned to brave the inevitable hour, — 
To quit the verdant earth, the genial sun, 
E'er half her course of womanhood was run, — 
Unbent by years, — without one silver hair 
In her bright tresses,— ignorant of care. 
Of pain, or sorrow, — while the world was new. 
While life was beautiful, and friends seemed true^ — 
Doomed to the worst extremity of pain. 
Which flesh can writhe beneath, and not sustain, — 
To die in fire, unhouselled and unshriven, 
Scorned by her murderers, and shut out from heaven, — 
The maid of Orleans. She whose sacred brand 
Had wrought deliverance to her native land, — 
Had slacked the bowstring in the archer's blood, — 
And tam ed the Island Leopard's* furious mood, 

* The original bearing on the royal shield and standard of England, were not thiea 
Vol. I. 22 
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She who had crowned a monarch,— who had raised 
A nation from the duat,— whoie name was praised 
In court and cottage, from the snowy chain 
Of Alpine Jura, to the western main, — 
Her country's Guardian — fettered and alone 
In patient helplessness she sat, — ^no groan 
Passed from her ashy hps^— 'her mind's control 
Overpowered the whirlwind passion of her soul ! — 
Calm had she bent the knee, and humbly prayed 
From Him— who gives to all who seek — His aid. 
Humbly she knelt, and self-absolved she rose ; — 
Tried in success^ and purified by woei^ 
She felt her glowing spirit mount the skies 
To meet the witness of " those perfect eyes" 
Which endless time, nor boundless space, can blind^ 
Secure in her Redeemer, and resigned 
To bear all torments, in that narrow road 
Which leads — through death— to glory's pure abode. 

She turned to take a long, a last, farewell 
Of the dear country she had served so well, — 
Of the dark skies — ^and each peculiar star, 
Whose melancholy glance she had loved afar 
In her own vale,, while France as yet was free ! — 
She saw the Seine rush proudly to the sea — 
She saw the foliage in the breezes wave — 
The flowery turf, that might not yield a grave 
To its heroic daughter — but her mind 
Marked not the hurrying flood, nor heard the wind*. 
FUr ! far away, her fancy's eyes did roam 
To the known landscape, and the cottage home— 
The willows bending o'er the argent rill, — 
The rustic shrine, and the familiar hill, — 
The lawns, where oft her pastured flocks would stray. 
The village green, where still on festive day 
She led with artless grace the rural dance, 
All hearts subduing with untutored glance, — 
The cheerful hearth, — the calm though humble bed, — 
The dreamless sleep which hovered round her head, — 
The days of innocence, — ^the nights of peace. 
Alas ! ^at hours like these shouU ever cease I 

Forth rushed the burning tearsr not one by on^ 
But bursting out as mountain streamlets run — 
Her mother's faee benign, her father's smile, 
Palpably gleaming on her heart the while. 
Till — in that gush of soul — she well might deem 
The dead restored by no uncertain dream. 
Yet soon that passion passed— a sudden start 
Called back the crimson current from her hearty 
And fluked her cheek with indignation's tide* 
" Shall I,— the maid of Are,— shall I," she cried^ 
" Weep like a village damsel for some toy 
Of childish love— I, who have known the joy 
Of triumph, and high glory-r-who am styled, 
My country's savior— France's noblest child 1" 



lions but three leoparda or liibardef as they are called in the old chronicles, and wer» 
first assumed by Edward I. ; but were changed in process of time for the aeUer bmta 
-who now contends with the unicorn.. 
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13h« ceaied I^For, at she fpake, with plaintiye swell 
Jbuwering her words of pride, a ponderous bell 
.Rang out its deadly summons ! Well she knew 
The sound of terror ; and the transient hue 
IVhich shamed but now the tints of breaking mom, 
Had vanished from her brow) yet still upborne 
fiy calm submission, and the holy zeal, 
Which erst had nerred her arm to point the steel, 
•She stood unblenching. To the place of shame — 
Branded* forever with the virgin's name — 
Tlliey led her forth, in the resistless might 
•Of maiden virtue, — girt, as to the fight, 
In panoply of mail — ^her long dark hair 
^nbraided, and her features firm as fair. 
^Stern Bedford gazed upon her dauntless mien 
With half repentant wonder I — He had seen, 
Unmoved and fierce, all bursts of female fear, 
Had scorned the sigh, and revelled in the tear; 
But the wild courage of that heavenly fece 
Half moved his iron heart to deeds of graoe. 
The freebom archers of the ocean isle 
Reluctant maiched along ; no vengeful smile 
Mantling their rugged brows — ^that band had rued 
The victim's valor in their dearest blood, 
Tet not for that would they consign to flame 
A glorious epirit, and a woman's frame ! 

The goal was gained — and ye do still forbear 
To speak, ye thunders !-~Where, O tempests^ where 
jlre your tornadoes, that ye do not burst 
Whelming with heavenly streams the flame accurst? 
They bound her to the stake, and tore away 
The arma^ she bore in many a glorious day ; — 
Tet still she trembled not I They touched the pyre 
And the red torrent of devouring fire — 
Broad as a chieftain's banner — streamed on high, 
E'en to the abhorrent skies ! — Yet not a cry 
From out the volumed conflagration broke ; 
Nor sound was heard, save when the eddying smoke 
Roared from iu crackling canopy !— A sob 
Heaved the assembled concourse, — a wild throb 
Of anguish and remorse 1 — ^A secret dread 
J9ank on the bravest heart, and stunned the firmest head ! 

Fools I did they deem that flames could check thy course, 
Immortal Fbexdom,— or that human force 
Could cope with the Etbbn al 1 That pure blood 
Tainted each gale, and crimsoned every flood, 
Through OauPs wide eonfinei^ till her sons arose 
An overwhelming landstormt on their foe% 
And piled — ^with hands unbound— a deathless shrine^ 
And kindled on their hearths a spark divine, 
Uncpienched for ages, whose immortal ray 
Still brightens more and more to perfect day. Ji( 

* The Place de la PtieeUe, at Rouen, where this infamous tragedv was enacted. 

i We have here ventured to anglicise the German word wnatturm^ ^ literal 
meaning of which we have given above ; the application of the word is^ " the rising in 
mass of the whole population against a foreign invader," and the image appearea to 
us so highly poetical, that, considering the ancient aflinities of the German and Eng- 
lisb lasguageib ^^ had no hesitation in appropriating the word. 
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" Mischief! why — a — you know — that is — of course — it is always a mis- 
chief when you are unexpectedly called upon to disburse heaTily, — when you 
did not expect such a call at all — ^is it not ?'* 

" Not always — I should call it in some cases an tnconi^enience — in others 
a dishcmeat affair, — but having the money by me I should not consider it a 
mi«cAic/-— why should you?" 

" Have done with your tortures," — exclaimed Frank, walking about in 
confusion — "have done with your cursed inquisitorial tortures. Yes, — 
croaker, — it did require more to make the matter a mischief, — ^and I have 
never sat easy under the recollection of it." 

"Nay then, it is something serious indeed," said Sedley. "And could 
you, Frank, engage yourself in any transaction that should be liable to 
involve your peace of mind, and not take me into your confidence 1 Not 
that I ever wish to creep into that confidence from a paltry curiosity — ^you 
know me better — ^but you have been used to confide in your friend, and have 
thought his advice worth a consideration before now. Why I might not 
possibly have been of some assistance, on such an occasion, I know not. 
But — the mischief— what is it ?" 

"Ah! — Indian — ^merciless tormentor — inquisitor — I might have known 
you would worm the thing from me. Fool—I was always a fool, Sedley — 
I might as well have got over my sliame at first, — ^better — ^far better — ^for 
then it would have been off my mind, nay, it probably would have been pre- 
vented—but"— 
" Well, well— the mischief"— 

" Ah, well, the mischief I Why you must know that I really was run out 
at the time that unlucky bill became due, — and what was worse, I had 
drawn upon the old gentleman so heavily, that I drew upon myself the most 
severe lecture that he ever uttered to me. I found, in fact, that I was losing 
character with him, and that he began to consider me somewhat of an — 
idle— spendthrift. I have passed a great deal of money tlirough my hands, 
it is true, but I hope not idly. Yet I could not begin and trumpet before the 
dear old man of my little ser\'ices to friends,— moreover I am sure I shall 
not very soon want more of him,— because all these loans, you know, coming 
back, I shall be in condition to retrieve his good opinion, and therefore"— 
" But, the mischief"— 

"Ah blood-hound well, I had nothing else for it, but to go to a hard- 
handed and harder-hearted scoundrel, — a money lender. I blush whilst I 
think of it. I had heard of the fellow by chance, either from Crosweller, 
or Dighton, or somebody. Well, in short, he made a thousand difficulties- 
talked of my irresponsibility, should any thing happen between my father 
and myself to discompose the family harmony — I could have kicked the 
rascal, and my foot trembled to do so— if he saw this, however, it did not 
afiect him, but he went on — ^had I not a friend that would join me in 
security *? This was a world in which security itself was but precarious. I 
interrupted him, to say that I had determined not to involve any one else 
in such a transaction— that I was very willing to allow him all the conaid^ 
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rations usual on such occasions — that I helieved my character for honor was 
well known in the world, — and that he had now only to say whether he 
would ' pleasure me,— should I have the money V The dog perceived that 
he had * fooled me to the top of my bent,' and therefore addressed himself 
to business. I obtained the money, — it skills not to say the terms, — they 
are so hard, however, — that should Benson's, or Crosweller's, or some other 
little things not be exactly forthcoming in due season, — and that is barely 
possible, — I shall be in very sorry plight in a month or so. Now, then you 
have it." 

" But why, Frank, — ^why did not you apply to me 1 — If you did not care • 
for my advice, you might probably have had my assistance ?" 

" Oh Sedley, — ^let me tell you the truth. I had certain apprehensions that 
you would not quite approve what I was about, and as I could not then 
bring myself to the resolution of confessing the amount or the nature of the 
difficulties which perplexed me, I could not have the face to ask your helping 
hand for a secret purpose, — even now, if you had not screwed— jockied — 
these things out of me, I feel that I should not voluntarily have communi- 
cated them." 

'^ Poor Frank !— I do in sincerity and in sorrow say," replied Sedley. 
''You are daily heaping mortifications and perplexities on your head, risking 
your character as a gentleman, hazarding the peace of affectionate relatives, 
standing aloof from the friend that loves you — ^and all for the sake of scoun- 
drels whom you despise, but whose requests you cannot reJvAeP 

" Nay — ^nay, Sedley — this is being more than severe — it is unjust," ex- 
claimed Hanbury — '^ like myself, they are indiscreet, — but do not make an 
attack on their honor and integrity." 

" I will say no more than I can warrant," said Sedley — " but. Mason — 
you do not mention Mason — his circumstances are much the worse since 
his ikther died, — and I fear you have found him out, and very properly got 
rid of him." 

'^ By heaven you wrong Mason egregiously, if you think anything disho- 
norable of him. No, — of all our college chums there is not one who has 
more resolutely maintained his own independence. I confess I have been 
frequently a credulous fool, and have been wheedled and flattered by many a 
knave, — nay have even been their dupe with my eyes open. But Mason 
was never one of those. I have frequently suspected his privations, but 
never heard of his making them known. He never borrowed of me. I 
almost suspect that when he most needed a friendly hand he shunned me." 

" Nay then," replied Sedley, " it is time my dear Frank to open your eyes 
a little. I confess that I have not asked a question of you this morning 
without design. I know the movements of the blood-suckers who have 
woceeded in thus entranunelling you. You will not receive a cent from 
one of the worthy friends whose necessities you have served, — you will 
fall under the grasp of the worthy money-lender in whose power you have 
placed yourself. In your misery and distress, apply to those worthies for 
whose sake you suffer, — tell them the consequences oP your exertions in 
their behalf, and ask them for iheir exertions to extricate you; — you shall 
find that they will be foremost in bitter reflections on your imprudence, — 
and leave you to get out as you may, from the slough in which they have 
involved you." 
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" Sedley — Sedley — ^you are unjust— you are more misanthropical than 
erer — it cannot be — it is not in human na — ^" 

" Believe so, Frank, — it will do you good — for its fallacies will not be 
very lasting now. When you are satisfied that I am right— when the proof 
has come home to you — ^remember your friend lives. But as for the reptile 
who abused the reputation of Mason, in order to cover his own cupidity and 
dishonesty, — and to prevent our nearer acquaintance with an honorable 
man — I know him — ^the book-buyer— look to him Frank." 

^' Sedley, you have startled me — you have shocked me. Shall I confess 
to you, that I have had misgivings of this nature lately 1 I have always 
repelled them the instant they arose, as unworthy thoughts for an honor- 
able mind to harbor — ^yet in spite of me they have returned — and they now 
find their echoes from without — ^from a disinterested and intelligent friend — 
who, notwithstanding his prejudices — ^pardon me, Harry, you know yoa 
have some — ^has read the book of human nature carefiiUy. They cannot 
be so base, however— your mind's in black to-day, Harry, — ^well, well, PU 
watch these men — ^but it will be as much for your sake as my own. You 
named one, however, in the term you applied to him — the book-buyer — 
what in heaven's name have you to allege against poor Dighton ?" 

" Nothing now. Poor Dighton is at present your — ^unformnate friend. 
By the by, how has he arranged the books — ^it was a really splendid collec- 
tion — has he fitted up a new library — or how 1" 

"No, they were to be sent directly to Charleston, and put up in his apart- 
ments at home, so as to avoid a double expense." 

*^ Ah, that at least was prudent; that looks somewhat like economy. Well, 
you may possibly find all right in that quarter— but, like the English Chan- 
cellor Eldon, 'I doubt.'" 

"Get rid of doubts, you self-tormentor, — ^and in remm for all the heart- 
burnings you have given me this morning, let me in my turn be your Mentor. 
Harry Sedley, do not trifle with your own happiness — I will go and reflect 
on all you have said to me this morning, but it shall be with a view to ex- 
tract good out of it. Do not you be too wise to follow the same course. I 
am convinced you possess the affections of an amiable girl. One who I be- 
lieve admired your independence when fortune frowned upon you, and who 
is as perfectly disinterested as is the excellent father under whom she has 
been nurtured. Ellen Sandford's disposition is cheerful — the very temper 
that your domestic happiness requires. She can laugh at the absurdities of 
such a fellow as that silly, but good natured fool, Messingham ; but do not 
you injure her so far as to imagine that either her heart or her judgment 
can be touched by the attentions and fopperies of such a man. Go and pre- 
pare yourself for a declaration, and if you should be accepted frankly, as- 
cribe it honestly to upright candor, and not to worldly avidity. Do not cast 
away blessings which are close at your feet. Farewell— we shall both be 
the better for a solitary hour ; for you have conjured up a host of sensations 
and suspicions, which I would give the world to be able promptly to dis- 
prove. If you ar? correct — I am indeed a dupe and a driveller — ^farewell 
then to my trust in probity — farewell bright visions and glowing tints — 
farewell *couleur de rose.' " 

"Farewell, leay, to so ridiculous a phrases'—hat do not, dear Frank, 
jump at oonclusions ; we have each given the other subject enough of 
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reflection for one morning, and I agree with you, that we had better part 
for the present. — Adieu then. 

The two friends separated — ^but how were the sensations of each changed. 
The gloomy aspect with which Sedley used to clothe all his concerns, if 
not entirely dissipated by the remonstrances of Hanbury, was at least 
loosened of its hold, and he now determined to consult the friend and moni- 
tor whom he reverenced above all others, on the state of his heart, and on 
the probabilities of future happiness. Well he knew that his wishes would 
be well seconded by that excellent mother; he had the most perfect as- 
surance of her good sense and discernment, and he resolved to act in entire 
conformity to the advice he should receive from her. Perhaps, it may also 
be added, that he had a presentiment of the nature of the advice which the 
occasion would call forth. 

He repaired then to his mother, and addressed her with an air of cheerfiil- 
ness, so different from his ordinary demeanor, that she was actually struck 
with the alteration, and could not refrain from exclaiming, 

"My dear Henry, something has delighted you, and I thank you for 
coming to me, — I am sure you have something pleasing to communicate." 

" I know not, my dear mother," replied Sedley, " whether you may deem 
it pleasing, or whether you may even approve what I am come to say ; but 
I really am about to take the benefit of your wisdom and experience, and 
wish to consult you on an afiair that greatly interests me»" 

" Interests you, my son, — it would be strange if I should be indifferent to 
any thing that affects you — but — let me look at you, Henry, — ^pray heaven 
it be as I wish — speak my dear son." 

" Dear mother, sit down." He placed her on the sofa, and, standing by 
her, he said, — ^not with the mauvaise hatUe of a vulgar clown, but with the 
dignity of a gentleman. — " Mother, should you regret, if I were to say, I 
have formed a wish to change my condition in life — to connect myself by 
social ties of a nature hitherto unknown to me? — In short, to think of 
marriage ?" 

"Marriage — Henry — Ellen Sandford? Say you think of her, my dear son, 
and take my warmest blessing, and most ardent prayers.-Is it so, Henry ?" 
"It is indeed Ellen Sandford, of whom I wished to speak, mother. I 
confess that all I see — that all I know of her, has my warmest admiration. 
But alas, dear mother, I am conscious — Hanbury has made me conscious — 
that I have unfairly included her in the sweeping censure which I fix upon 
human nature in general ; and I have probably outraged her gentle feelings, 
by a harshness of deportment, for which I would give worlds to atone. 
Tell me, mother, — for you have better means than I of judging, — would 
she, think you, not refuse my suit,— and is she worthy to be your daughter?" 
" My dear, dear son," said the delighted mother, " this is the happiest 
moment of my life. Years of anguish would be repaid by this. Yes, Henry, 
my most anxious desire was to see you fixed in domestic happiness — ^with 
an amiable partner — like the dear girl who has attracted you. I break no 
confidence when I assure you of my conviction, that your suit will be ac- 
cepted, and I feel that I do not feed you with false hopes when I say, that 
your choice will insure your happiness. Go, Henry, — heaven speed you j 
and O, my son, believe me, that this is doubly a blessed intelligence — it 
not only gives me hopes of an amiable and deserving wife to my excellent 
son, but it gives me earnest that the cloud upon your otherwise superior 
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judgment, will now pass away. Go, go, Henry— return Bocm, and Mesa 
me with the news that you are happy, and in this way." 

Philosopher as Sedley was, we cannot allow him to philosophize too far. 
We will not, therefore, pretend that he again walked forth coolly to con* 
aider orer his mother's advice. No, cynic or not, human nature is Tery 
powerful at twenty-four. On the contrary, we are constrained to admit 
that he flew to the house of Dr. Sandford with most unphilosophical speed, 
being urged by a feeling which sets cool reason at defiance. 

Why should we dwell upon an interview, which though gratifying in 
the highest degree, to the parties concerned, has always been deemed in- 
aipid in the eyes of the lookers on? Why repeat the particulars of a tete- 
»-tete, which, while it reflected honor, candor, and manly feeling on the 
one party, neither detracted from the feminine delicacy and refined feelings 
of the other, nor subjected her to the charge of coquetry and heartlessness ? 
Sedley obtained permission to seek her father's consent, which was given 
with dignified frankness, and with the independent air of approbation which 
was worthy of such a father. 

In the meanwhile, very difierent were the feelings and the cogitations of 
Hanbury. A humiliating sense of the duplicity which might have been 
practised upon him, came with appalling weight over his recollection. It 
is remarkable, that however quiescent we may be under an imputation de- 
rogatory to the moral character, an insinuation, or even a thought against 
our wisdom, will provoke our indignation. So was it with Frank Hanbury. 
The idea that a parcel of fellows, whom he now began to despise, should 
have made him the tool of their necessities, and, probably, the butt of their 
mirth and scorn, stung him to the quick. His resolution was soon made up ; 
for, notwithstanding the bias of his friend's mind, and his general preju- 
dices against society, Hanbury knew that he had well read the human 
character ; and, from the number and pertinence of his inquiries, he sus- 
pected that his friend knew more, both of his afiieurs and the peraons con- 
nected with them, than he did himself. 

He was not long allowed to remain in doubt, for on his return home an 
unusual scene awaited him. His father required his attendance in a pri- 
vate room, where, without circumlocution, he drew forth a letter and bade 
him read it. It was as if a basilisk had met his eyes. — It was from the 
executors of Joseph de Barre, lately deceased, demanding payment of the 
sum of six thousand dollan, with legal interest on the same. The letter 
itself had come inclosed in one to the elder Mr. Hanbury, whose anger 
upon receipt of it was beyond control. 

" So, sir," exclaimed he, as his son refolded the letter,-— "so, sir, not con-* 
tent with draining my purse to the very dregs, — ^not satisfied with casting 
away a liberal allowance, which has always, and too readily, been over- 
paid, — you must resort to paltry, spendthrift means like this, to raise money 
for your extravagances. How is this, sir, — ^how dare you for a moment to 
imagine such conduct will meet pardon, to say nothing of sanction, from 
mel" 

" My dear sir, " replied Frank," I confess this looks unfavorably towards 
me, — but let me explain, dear father, and you will find" — 

" Explain, sir,— what explanation — ^unfavorably — ^how else should it look? 
It looks vilely— look here, sir,— look at the date of the bond,— this wretched 
ran saction has taken place, since you knew my strongest sentiments with 
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regard lo your extravagance,— ««ce, wretched boy, eince. But you and 
they, your abettors in this nefarious act, shall find that my kindness has a 
limit— and, though you are my only child— nay, though you were my only 
eye — ^I would pluck you forth and cast you from me, if you involve your- 
self in disgrace and dishonor." 

"Sir," replied Frank, firmly but respectfully, "I have neither inennred 
disgrace nor dishonor. You, sir, have a right to use what terms you 
please in your remonstrances, and I submit to them with respect ; bat let 
no one else dare to insinuate the words as applied to me. I have been 
guilty of indiscretion, sir,— I have suffered myself, I fear, to be abused— grossly 
a])U8ed — ^and probably have been subjecting myself both to inconvenieiiee 
and misrepresentation for those who care only for their own advantage ; but 
believe me, sir, there is nothing even in this last and worst affiur, that 
attaches a stain upon either my morals or my integrity." 

" Do not tell me, young man — don't tell me — can any one touch pitch and 
not be defiled ? Can your necessities — yours Frank, have been such, thai 
you, an only son, an indulged, beloved son — could neither ask your father 
nor your friend to advise you, or assist you — ^but a rascally money-lender 
must be your resort ? And what a sum too — but of that I say nothing— the 
principle, the principle, is the thing. O that I should have lived to see the 
day, that the pride of my heart— the staff which I proposed for my declining 
years — should thus miserably deceive every hope, and become an associate 
with gamblers, money-lenders, the very off-scouring of society."— "But I 
will never pay it sir," added he hastily, "your sins and follies be on your own 
head— try 3rt>ur associates now, — see if among them you will find an equiva- 
lent for the friends you cast behind you. /will never pay it — never, never." 

^'My dear father," replied Frank, "again and again, I assure you, that 
you mistake the character of this transaction. Weak, foolish it is, I admit 
It has involved me in distress, and which is worse, it has given pain to your 
heart, sir, — ^but I repeat that it was indiscretion, not vice, that brought me to 
it. This very morning, my friend Sedley convinced me, when I confessed 
to him this folly, that I had incurred it, for worthless objects, — and I had 
resolved before this interview, to struggle through the difficulty which now 
environs me in the best manner I might be able, without allowing your 
peace to be disturbed; and, never to implicate myself again either ta such 
a manner, or for such persons." 

"So, then, Frank, Mr. Sedley knows of this affair." 

" I confessed it to him this morning, sir, and it is to him that I am indebted 
for opening my eyes. I cannot enough regret my folly, in having involved 
myself, to serve the selfish. Whichever way, I turn, I meet subjects of 
mortification to my vanity, and Sedley, was indeed right, when he said my 
worst fault was my incapacity to say no to a scoundrel." 

The anger of this indulgent father, was short-lived, and as he looked 
upon his darling son,— as he saw him with unblenching cheek, but wiOi 
modest firmness, enter upon his extenuation— he felt that there could be 
but little to lament for him, beyond the payment of a pecuniary debt— a 
payment too, which might be attended with consequences of the most va^ 
luable and important description, to the future mind and conduct of hit son. 
He, therefore, gradually resumed his wonted tone of affection. Touag 
Hanbury detailed to hit father, the series of difficulties into which hit too 
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facUe disposition had plunged him, and it was concluded that all should be 
cteaied ofi^ and forgotten, retaining only the blessed fruits of experience, 
and the new strength, which there was every probability, the high minded 
well principled young man would exert 

One thing only the old gentleman stipulated, and indeed insisted upon ; 
that actions shoNild be commenced against the parties for the recovery of 
the several debts. ^ Not," said Mr. Hanbury, '^ that you want the money, 
Frank, but we must not commit such an injury to society, as to allow jug- 
gling and swindling to get off successfully. Such would be but offering 
premiums to fresh attempts." 

• Frank was obliged to submit to this axraqgement. Is fact it was one of 
which Sedley approved most cordially. Dighton, however, saved him much 
trouble on that head, for, two mornings after these arrangements he received 
the following note:— "Dear Frank, I have received from home a most ' 
- urgent summons, my father wishes to send me to Europe upon some espe- 
^ business, and I am obliged to depart instantly from New-York ; as soon 
as I reach Charleston, I will arrange with my father the little matter be- 
tween us. I regret that time would not allow me to make my adieu per- 
sonally,— but I trust we shall hear from each other, from time to time i 
meanwhile, believe me, dbc." Hanbury, handed the note over to his fathei^ 
whO) after reading it, said in a jocular tone, ''we are very much obliged to 
the gentleman ; Frank, we may save our powder and shot at the least I 
suppose the death of your good friend and banker has given him alarms. 
But there is more in it than I yet see." 

The time now drew near for the nuptials of Sedley and his Ellen, when 
one morning Frank was summoned by his fiiend to accompany them to the 
house, which had been prepared for their reception, particularly to examine 
a splendid library which was just finished and furnished. What was the. 
suiprise of Hanbury on seeing the whole of the beautiful Summerfield col- 
lection, cases and all, occupying a place in that library, and the remaining 
eompartmeiits fitted up to match with them. He stared with astcmishment, 
as his friend smiled upon him. '' Ah !" said he at length, ''little did I deem 
Harry, that you knew so well the history of my follies, when you broke in 
with so many awkward questions upon me ; but how is this ? 1 certainly did 
believathat IMghton had bought these books, in very truth ; why should the fel- 
low's duplicity eairy him so very far into the depths of shameless falsehood V* 
" Ton are yourself the cause, my dear Frank,— you have given snch 
fiuaiHties to imposture b^ your easy credulity, that nothing has been loo 
barefaced to be set before you. Di^toaa knew you would neither know mm 
inquire further after any tide which a friend should tell ; hience the libraiy 
story was one of the most plausible that he could fabricate. Little did I 
suspect into whose hands they would come at last; would I had known the 
truth in time ; but it was the nefarious trick of that man, which set me upon 
^e look out for the rest of your harpies. Well, well," replied Hanbury^ 
" all is well now, the rascals have been the cause of goodly lessons te ua bodiy 
for I think, neither of us have spared the other. However, you aia the 
greater gainer ;— for" bowing tomrds Ellen, "you have gained a treasoK, 
and lost a heart-burning. I have only gained experience j — and you heace^ 
forth^don't frown at the word, will view the wodd more, and I ista*^ 
Coukur de Eoae." 
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* Who would have imagined that a litde ^nied-up note, would have overthrown the 
lawi of an empire T» M a»mokt»l. 

Such are tlie iwrds "wldcli were pat into the mouth of the ofiieer of the 
QtKud Seignior, the unreflecting Blmye of sensual pleasure. How foveihif 
and how strongly may we paraphrase it by exclaiming, ^* who would have 
imagined that the boiling of a man's pot would be able to change the ooBr* 
dition of a world." The supposition is now hardly absurd, howerer the 
idea may make us smile, that, presently every man may take a ride out 
upon his own teakettle. Certain it is, that when the Marquis of Worcester 
pleased liimself with the idea of haring discoyered a new power, in the 
Tapor that escaped from his boiling ressel,— though his capacious mind fore- 
saw that an important assistant to human labor would arise from it, yet 
nerer in his wildest dreams did he dare to imagine the extensiye, the almost 
contradictory uses to which it has since been made subsenrient. 
' What bold hand indeed eould engage to enumemte, mat the extent, but 
the mere number of the advantages to be derived from this all-important 
auxiliary. By its aid we thresh our gmin and winnow it, we grind it ; we 
convey our produce from one extremity of a territory to another by it in the 
most expeditious manner; we spin, we weave, we even make boots and 
shoes, we pump, we excavate, we lift the greatest weights, we waim the 
house, we wash,— we also dry, we travel by land and by water, we fight 
the enemy, we almost speak, — at least we pnnt — ^nay we roast as well as 
l>oil,— bring our provisions to the table, and take them away— these are ad- 
vantages, ''cum multis aliis," which we owe to improvements in steam ma- 
chinery,— yet nothing is more true than that " steam is yet in its infancy." 
If these and hundreds more are the benefits we already receive from this 
powerful auxilinr,— to what a height of imagination may we not soar 
without being censured for extravagance,— seeing that every day produces 
new lights, and that hardly a project is attempted which does not succeed 
to even moro than the hopes of the projectors. 

In no countries of the world are these advantages more manifest than in 
those of Qreat Britain and^ America. The focmer, partly on account of her 
immense commerce, and partly from her enormous taxation, has found it 
incumbent to improve her manufactures, and to keep down the expense of 
paaducing them in every possible way. Hence, thece is not a species of 
manu&ctured article, except those produced here and there by a poor artizan 
without a capital, not a single ponderous woric, either within or without 
4oors, of any tnagnitudej but it ia perfi^rmed by the agency of the steam 
angine. The latter, possessing unexampled facilities for interior water-car^ 
riage, has, by joining communications by means of rail-roads or of canal% 
made comiiiunication by water as easy and as diverse as the post roads of 
the old world, and as she abounds in forests, and therefore possesses abundance 
4>f fuel, and as all her rivers communicate directly with some grand em- 
porium of commerce, so by applying her steam power to boats of great 
burden, she is enabled to transmit the produce of her soil in any quanti^ 
for hundreds of miles, as easily as the European faimer conveys his poor 
cartload of grain to the next market town. 
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But not only is the condition of mankind altered by the introduction of 
this wonderful agent; — but the political destinies of a whole world may also 
be essentially affected by it. A late writer on the subject has shown that 
the application of steam at sea, as. well as in riyers, may be extensively and 
importantly effected. Of that we are aware, having ourselves made laiger 
o^eriments upon the subject, than any other nation in the world; but its 
applicabilities in general naval warfare, is as yet but a theory amongst us, 
notwithatanding we boast of having had steam frigates on the lakes. That 
experiment was in a confined space, and on a comparatively smooth surface ; — 
but Mr. Paixhana, the writer to whom we allude, has shown that in general 
fights by sea, we may in future find it the principal operatiye. 

Now, fortunately for the peace of the community in this our happy coun- 
try, we are too far removed from the belligerents who trouble the earth, 
to be seriously affected by the squabbles in which they are continually 
involved \ and our own political maxim being, never to be engaged our- 
selves, in a war of pure aggression, — it may be said that the prospect of 
change or improvement in warlike operations cannot interest U8 in the 
degree that they should the pugnacious citizens of Europe. But this would 
be a mistake. The love of peace, which is so pervading a feeling with us, 
is itself a reason for studying the art of war in all its branches ; for it is 
notorious that there is no more efficacious mode of preserving peace than 
that of showing ourselves ready and fit for war. Few persons molest the 
dog, that has sharp teeth, and that now and then exhibits them to the teazing 
way-farer. 

To be supine or careless in such a matter, would argue not (mly bad 
policy, but also ignorance of human nature. Ambition, and the love of 
conquest are powerful motives of action \ and though mankind may be in- 
clined to respect the non-resisting principles of a certain denonunation of 
Christians, as a moral characteristic, — they will have no remorse in attacking 
the same principle when applied to politics. To be either unable, therefore, 
or unwilling to enter the lists with the children oftumultll to provoke their 
Jkostility, whilst on the contrary, a prepared front, with an equal degree of 
improvement in tactics, is a sure safeguard from licentious aggression. 

We are besides, a maritime nation ; — second to none on the face of the 
earth unless we allow that palm to our ancient mother, whose commercial 
relations are the accumulation of centuries, — improved by the political prin- 
ciple of the British nation, that in commerce and nautical superiority her 
■trength is best founded. In this principle we as a nation coincide, and 
this it must be our best policy to defend. Steam vessels of war then, must 
be ours, as certainly as they will be those of other civilized nations, and as 
toperiority is in the ratio of skill and experience,— we should do wisely in 
giving a serious consideration towards an art, which in itself has a tendency 
to level all superiority,— and by making ourselves masters of its present 
powers, and thereby opening to ourselves new lights in this theory, enable 
ourselves to preserve the superiority which we now enjoy. 

Thus much by way of introduction. It is proposed upon early future oo- 
caaions to enlarge farther on the subject of steam, both as applied to arte 
and commerce, and to war. We do not fear its proving a dull subject, save 
as it may be handled in an imperfect manner,— as the universal f[i^mi*<^Q»^ 
of its importance will be likely to keep awake public attention. 
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THE RENEGADO. 

A SKETCH OF THE CBU8ADE8. 



— — how faint and feebly dim 
The fame that oould accrue to him, 
Who cheered the band, and waved the iword 
A traitor in a turbaned horde. Sib«b op Cobihth. 

For well nigh two long yean had the walls of Acre rung to the war' 
cries and clashing arms of fJie contending myriads of Christian and Ma- 
hommetan fcnrces, while no real advantage had resulted to either army, 
from the fierce and sanguinary struggles that daily alarmed the apprehen- 
aions, or excited the hopes of the besieged. The rocky heights of Carmel 
now echoed to the flourish of the European trumpet, and now sent back the 
wilder strains of the Arabian drum and cymbal. On the one side were mus- 
teied the gigantic warriors of the western forests, from the wild frontiers 
of Germany, jand the shores of the Baltic; while on the other were assem- 
bled the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, the wandering tribes from 
the Tigris to the banks of the Indus, and the swarthy hordes of the Mauri- 
tanian desart Not a day passed unnoted by some bloody skirmish or pitched 
battle,— at one time the soldan forced his way into the bneaguered city, and 
the next moment the erasaders plundered the camp of I^Mahommetan. 
As oflen as by stress of weather the European fl^t wV^nyen firom its 
blockading station, so oflen were fresh troops pourediifrto replace the ex- 
hausted garrison; and as. fast as the sword of the infidel, or the unsparing 
pestilence, thinned the camp of the crusaders, so fast was it replenished by 
fresh, swarms of pilgrims, burning with enthusiastic ardor, and aspiring to 
re-establish the dominion of the Latin kings within the precincts of the Holy 
City. 

Suddenly, however, -^e aspect of afijoirs was ahered-^-a change took 
place in the tactics of tne Paynim leaders^— a change which, in the space 
of a few weeks, wrought more havoc in the lines of the invaders than 
months of open warfare. The regular attacks of marshalled front and 
steady fighting, wherein the light cavaLry of the Turkish and Saracen tribes 
invariably gave way before the tremendous charges of the steel-clad knights, 
were exchanged for an incessant and harassing war of out-posts. Not a 
iiap of water could be conveyed into the Christian camp, unless purchased 
by a tenfold efiusion of noble blood ; not a picquet could be placed in ad- 
vance of their position, but it was inevitably surrounded and cut off; not a 
messenger could be despatched to any Latin city, but he was intercepted, 
and his intelligence rendered subservient to the detriment and destruction 
<^the inventors. 

Nor was it long before the author of this new system was discovered. In 
every affiur a chieftain was observed, no less remarkable for his powerful 
make — ^far exceeding the stature and slight, though sinewy, frame of his 
oriental followera--*than for his skill in disposing his irregular horsemen so 
•s to act with the greatest possible adtiantage against his formidable, but 
eimbious opponents. His arms and equipment moreover, distinguished 
him yet more clearly, than his huge person, from his Paynim coa4iutors. 
Ifis brows indeed were turbaned, but beneath the embroidered shawl and 
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gliuering tiara he wore the massiFe cerveUliere, and barred Tizor, of the 
European headpiece ; instead of the flattering caJftan and light hauberk, his 
whole form was sheathed in solid mail; the steed, which he bestrode, 
showed more bone and muscle, than the swift but slender coursers of the 
desart, and was armed on chest and croup with plates of tempered steel* 
Nor, while he avoided to risk his light armed troops against their invulne- 
rable opponents, did he himself shrink from the encounter; on the contrary, 
ever leading the attack and covering the retreat, it seemed his especial de- 
light to mingle hand to hand with the best lances of the temple. Many a 
knight had fallen beneath the sweep of his tremendous blade, and these 
not of the unknown and unregarded multitude ; for it was ever from among 
the noblest and the best, that he singled out his antagonists — ^his victims — 
for of all who had gone against him, not one had been known to retum. 
So great was the annoyance wrought to the armies of the cross, by the 
policy as well as by the valor of the moslem chie^ that every method had . 
been contrived for overpowering him by numbers, or deceiving him by stra-^. 
tagem ; still the sagacity and foresight of the infidel had pe|^etrated their.' 
deep devices, with a certainty as unerring as that with which his huge battle 
axe had cloven their proudest crests. 

To such a pitch had the terror of his prowess extended, that not content 
with the reality, iW itself sufficiently gloomy, the soldiers had began to in-* 
vest him with tl^Attributes of a superhuman avenger. It was observed,— 
that save the gcflptod qwmson scarf which bound his iron temples, he was 
black from head tv^sel — stirrup, and spur, and crest, the trappings of his 
charger, and the animal itself, all dark as the raven's wing — tkut, more than 
once, since he had fought in the van of the Mussulmans, strange shouts had 
been heard ringing above the Idies of the Paynim, and repeating the hal- 
lowed war-cry of the Christian in tones of hellish derision — once too, when 
he had utterly destroyed a little band of templars, a maimed and wounded 
wretch who had escaped from the carnage of his b|^thren, skulking beneath 
his lifeless horse, averred that, while careering at his utmost speed, the 
charger of the mysterious warrior had swerved in mad consternation from 
the consecrated banner which had been hurled to the earth, and that the 
' sullen head of the rider had involuntarily bowed to the saddle bow as he 
dashed onward in his course of blood and ruin ; and in truth, there was 
enough of the marvellous, — ^in the activity by which he avoided all collision 
with a superior force, — and in the victories which he bore off day by day 
from the men, who till he had come upon the stage, had only fought to eon* 
quer, — to palliate, if not to justify, some vague and shadowy tenrors in an 
age when the truth of supernatural interference, whether of saints or de* 
mons, was believed as implicitly as the holy writ Men, who a few weeks 
before would have gone forth to battle against a threefold array of enemieS| 
rejoicing as if to a banquet, — ^now fought faintly, and began to look for 
safety in a timely retreat, rather than in the deeds of their own right hands, 
as soon as they beheld the sable form of that adversary, whom all regarded at 
something more than a mere human foe, while many believed that if not an 
actual incarnation of the evil principle, — ^he was at least a mortal endowed 
with power to woric the mischief designed for his performance, by the 
inveterate malignity of the arch-fiend himself. And it was a fiust very 
characteristic of the period, at which these evenu occurred, that the most 
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accomplished warriors of the time, bestowed as much attention on the 
framing of periapt^ and spell, and all the arms of spiritual war, as on their 
mere earthly* weapons, the spear, the buckler, and the steed. 

The middle watch of night was long passed, and the sky was overcast 
with heayy clouds, — ^what little air was stirring, came in blasts as close and 
scorching, as though they issued from the month of an oven. The camp 
of the crusaders was silent, and sleeping, all but the vigilant guards, ever 
on the alert to catch the faintest sound, which might portend a sally £rom 
the walls of the city, or a surprise of the indefatigable Saladin from with- 
out. In the pavilion of Lusignan, the nominal leader of the expedition — 
all the chiefs of the crusade had met in deep consultation, but the debate 
was ended-^ne by one they had retired to their respective quarters, and 
the Latin monarch was left alone, to muse on the brighter prospects, which 
were opening to his ambition, in the approach of Philip Augustus, and the 
lion-hearted Richard, at the head of such an array of gallant spirits, as 
might justify his most extravagant wishes. Suddenly his musings were 
interrupted by sounds remote at first, but gradually thickening upon his 
ear ; the fidnt blast of a distant trumpet, and the challenge of sentries, was 
succeeded by the hurried tramp of approaching footsteps, — voices were 
heard in eager and exulting conversation, and lights were seen marshalling 
the new-comers to tiie royal tent ! — a few moments, and a knot of his most 
distinguished kfiights stood before him, and, with fettered hands, and hia 
black armor soiled with dust and blood — the mysterious warrior of the 
desart, a captive bk the presence of his conqueron^. The narration of the 
▼ictory was brief. A foraging party had ridden forth on the preceding 
morning, never to return! — for, instructed by bis scouts, the infidel had 
beset their march, had assaulted them at night-iall, and destroyed theni to 
a man ;— 'but his good fortune had at last deserted hnn-*-a heavy body of 
knights, with their archers and Serjeants, returning from a distant excur- 
sion, had come suddenly upon his rear, while he was prosecuting his easy 
triumph* The moslems, finding themselves suddenly compelled to act on 
the defensive, were seized by one of those panics to which all night-attacks 
ire so liable, — ^wete thrown into^ confusion, — routed, and cut to pieces. 
Their commander, on the first appearance of the Christians, had charged 
with his wonted fury, before he perceived that he was deserted by all, and 
surrounded past the hope of escape — theretofore he had fought foir victory ^-^ 
now he fought for revenge and for death, — and never had he enacted such 
prodigies of valor, as now When that ralor was about to be extinguished 
forever — quarter was ofiered to him, and the tender answered by redoubled 
blows of his we^hty axe. Before he could be taken, he had surrounded 
himself with a rampart of dead, and when at length numbers prevailed, 
9iid he was a prisoner, so deep was the respect of the victors towards so 
gallant a foe, that all former prejudices vanished, and when he had opposed 
the first attempt to remove his vizor, he was conveyed unquestioned, and in 
all honor to the tent of the Latin king. 

"The time had arrived, when further concealment was impracticable. 
The captive stood before the commander of the crusading force, and the 
mles of war, no less than the usages of that chitahKms courtesy, practised 
alike by the warriors of the west, and their oriental foemen, required thai 
iie thcrnld remove the riser which still concealed his features. Still, how- 
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€tet, he stood motionless, With his aims folded across hisbreast, resembling 
tuther, the empty panoply which adorns some hero's monument, than a 
Wing instinct with life, and agitated by all the passions to which the mortal 
heart is liable-swords were addressed to him in the Lingua Franca^ or 
mixed language, which had obtained during those frequent intervab of truce, 
which characterized the nature of the holy wars,— breaking into the bloody 
gloom of strife, as an occasional ray of sunshine illuminates the day of 
storm and daritness, — ^bnt no eiSect was produced by their sound on the 
proud, or perhaps uncomprehending, prisoner. For a moment their former 
terrors, which had ranished on the fall of their dreaded opponent, appeared 
to have regained their ascendancy over the superstitious hearts of the unen- 
lightened warriors; many there were, who confidently expe<^d that the 
removal of the iron maslc would disclose the swart and thunder-stricken 
brow, the fiery glance, and the infernal aspect of the prince of darkness. No 
resistance was offered when the chamberlain of Guy de Lusignan stepped 
forward, and with all courtesy unlaced the fastenings of the casque and 
gorget — the clasps gave way, and scarcely could a deeper consternation, or 
a more manifest astonishment, have fallen upon the beholders, had the king 
of terrors himself glared forth in awful rerelation from that iron panoply. 
It was no dark-complexioned Saracen, 

**In shadowed livery of the burnished fun,** 
with whiskered lip, and aquiline features, who struck such a chill by his 
appearance on every heart. The pale skin, the fiill blue eye, the fair curls 
that clustered round the lofty brow, bespoke an unmixed descent from the 
tribes of some northern land of mountain and forest, — and that eye, that 
brow, those lineaments, were all familiar to the shuddering circle, as the 
reflexion of their own in the polished mirror. 

One name burst at once from every lip in accents of the deepest acorn,— 
it was the name of one whose titles had stood highest upon their lists of 
fiune ! — ^whose deeds had been celebrated by many a wandering minstrel 
even among the remote hills of Caledonia, or the morasses of green Erin !•— 
the valor of whose heart, and the strength of whose arm had been related 
far and near by many a pilgrim!— whose untimely fall had been mourned 
by many a maid beside the banks of his native Rhine ! — ^^ Arnold of Fal- 
kenhorst !'' The frame of the culprit was convulsed, till the meshes of his 
linked mail clattered from the nervous motion of the limbs which they en- 
closed,— a crimson flush passed across his countenance, but not a word 
escaped from his lips, and he gazed straight before him with a fixed, un- 
meaning stare, how sadly changed from the glance of fire which would so 
short a time ago have quelled with its indignant lightning the slightest 
opposition to his indomitable pride. 

For an instant all remained petrified, as it were, by wonder and vexation 
of spirit,— the next moment a fierce rush towards the captive, with naked 
weapons, and bended brows, threatened immediate destruction to the 
wretched renegado. 

Scarcely, however, was this spirit manifested, before it was checked by 
the Qrand Master of the Temple who stood beside the seat of Lusignan*-*' 
He threw his venerable person between the victim and the uplifted weapons 
that thirsted for his blood— 

"Forbear,»--he cried in the deep tones of determination,— "Forbear,— 
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soldiers of the cross, and servants of the Most High I— will ye contaminate 
your knightly swords with the hase gore of a traitor to his standard — a 
denier of his God?— fitter the axe of the headsman, or the sordid gibbet for 
the recreant and coward! — say forth — Beau Sire de Lusignan, — have I 
spoken well?" 

" Well and nobly hast thou spoken, Amaury de Montleon," replied the 
monarch ; " by to-morrow's dawn, shall the captive meet the verdict of his 
peers, and if tfiey condemn him,— by the cross which I wear on my breast, 
and the faith to which I trust for salvation,--shall he die like a dog on the 
gallows, and his name shall be infamous for ever ! — Lead him away, Sir 
John de Crespigny,— and answer for your prisoner with your head,— and 
you, fair sirs, meet me at sunrise in the tilt-yard— there will we sit in judg- 
ment before our assembled hosts, and all men shall behold our doom, — 
till then, farewell !" 

In the dogged silence of despair was the prisoner led away, and in the 
silence of sorrow and dismay, the barons of that proud array passed away 
fji,^ the presence of the king,— and the night was again solitary and 
undisturbed. 

It wanted a full hour of the appointed time for the trial, when the swarm- 
ing camp poured forth its many-tongued multitudes to the tilt-yard. The 
volatile Frenchman, the proud and taciturn Castilian, the resolute Briton, 
^nd the less courtly knights of the German empire, crowded to the spot. 
It was a vast enclosure surrounded with palisadoes, and levelled with the 
greatest care, for the exhibition of that martial skill on which the crusaders 
set so high a value, and provided with elevated seats for the judges of the 
^ames, — now to be applied to a more important and awful decision. The 
Tast multitude was silent— every feeling absorbed in breathless expectation, 
— every brow Vas knit, and every heart was quivering with that sickening 
impatience^ which makes us long to know all that is concealed from our 
vision by the dark clouds of futurity, even if that all be the worst — 

^' The dark and hideous cloae, 
Even to intolerable 1)7068." — 

This expectation had already reached its highest pitch, — ^when, as the sun 
reared his broad disk in a flood of radiance above the level horizon of the 
desart, a mournful and wailing blast of trumpets announced the approach 
of the judges, — arrayed in their robes of peace, with their knightly belts and 
spurs, rode the whilome monarch of Jerusalem, and the noblest chiefs of 
«very different nation, which had united to form one army under the gui- 
dance of one commander. Prelates, and peers, and knights, — all who had 
raised themselves above the mass, in which all were brave and noble, by 
distinguished talents either of war, or peace, had been convoked to sit in 
judgment on a cause, which concerned no less the welfare of the holy 
church and the interests of religion, than the discipline and laws of war. 
The peers of France and England, and the dignitaries of the empire, — 
many of whom were present, although their respective kings had not yet 
reached the shores of Palestine,— were clad in their robes and caps of main- 
tenance, the knights in the surcoats and collars of their orders, and the pre- 
lates in all the splendor of pontifical decoration. A strong body of knights, 
whose rank did not as yet entitle them to seats in the council, were mar- 
shalled, like pillars of steel in fuU caparison of battle, around the listed 
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field, to prevent the escape of the prisoner, no less than to guard his person 
from premature violence, had such been attempted by the enthusiastic and 
indignant concourse. 

Arnold of Falkenhorst, stripped of his Moorish garb, and wearing in its 
stead, his discarded robes of knighthood, his collar and blazoned shield 
about his neck, his golden spurs on his heel, and his swordless scabbard 
belted to his side, — ^was placed before his peers to abide their verdict ; be- 
side him stood a page, displaying his crested burgonet and the banner of 
his ancient house, and behind him a group of chosen warders, keeping a 
vigilant watch on every motion. — But the precaution seemed needless ; the 
spirits of the prisoner had sunk, and he seemed deserted alike by the ahnost 
incredible courage which he had so often displayed, and by the presence of 
mind for which he had been so widely, and so justly, famous. His counte- 
nance, even to his lips, was as white as sculptured marble, and his eyes 
had a dead and vacant glare, and scarcely did he seem conscious of the pctr- 
pose for which that multitude was collected around him. Once, and once 
only, as his eye fell upon the fatal tree, which cast its long shadow in ter- 
rible distinctness across the field of ju^ment, with its accursed noose,^Ci]id 
the ministers of blood around it, a rapid and convulsive shudder ran through 
every limb ; it was but a momentary affection, and when passed, no sign of 
emotion could be traced in his person, unless it were a slight and almost 
imperceptible rocking of his whole frame from side to side, as he stood 
awaiting his doom. Utter despondency seemed to have taken possession 
of his whole soul, and the soldier who had looked unmoved into the very 
eye of death in the field, sunk like the veriest coward under the appre- 
hensions of that fate which he had no longer the resolution to bear like 
a man. 

The herald stepped forth in his quartered tabard, and crown of dignity, 
and the trumpeter by his side, blew a summons on his brazen instrument 
that might have waked the dead : while the sounds were yet ringing in the 
ears of all, the clear voice of the king at arms cried aloud — " Arnold of 
Falkenhorst, count, banneret, and baron, hearl — Thou standest this day 
before thy peers, accused of heresy and treason — a forsworn and perjured 
knight — a deserter from thy banner, and a denier of thy God — ^leagued with 
the pagan dogs against the holy church — a recreant, a traitor, and a rene- 
gado— with arms in thine hands wert thou taken battling against the cross 
which thou didst swear to maintain with the best blood of thy veins I — 
speak ! — dost thou disavow the deed ?** 

The lips of Arnold moved, but no words came forth — it seemed as if 
some swelling convulsion of his throat smothered his utterance ; — there was 
a long pause, all expecting that the prisoner would seek to justify his de- 
fection, or challenge— as his last resource— the trial by the judgment of 
€k)d ; the rocking motion of his frame increased, and it almost appeared as 
if he were about to fall upon the earth. The trumpet's din again broke the 
silence, and the herald's voice again made proclamation. 

" Arnold of Falkenhorst, speak now ! or hear thy doom ! and then for- 
ever hold thy peace !" No answer was returned to the second summons, — 
and, at the command of Lusignan, the peers and princes of the crusade 
were called upon for their award. Scarce had he ceased, before the assem- 
bled judges rose to their feet like a single man \ in calm deteitnination, they 
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taid eaeh one his extended hand upon his breast, and like the distant mat- 
terings of thunder, was heard the fatal verdict,—" Guilty i^pon mine honor." 
The words were caught up by the myriads that were collected around, and 
shouted till the welkin rang.— " Guilty, guilty,— to the gibbet with the 
traitor." As soon as the tumult was appeased, Guy de Lusignan arose 
from his lofty seat, and— the herald making proclamation after him— pro- 
nounced the judgment of the court. " Arnold of Falkenhorst, whilome count 
of the empire,— belled knight, — and sworn soldier of the cross,— by thy 
peers hast thou been tried, and by thy peers art thou condemned !— Traitor, 
recreant, and heretic, — discourteous gentleman, — false knight, and fallen 
Christian, — ^hear thy doom ! — The crest shall be erased from thy burgonet, 
—the spurs shall be hewn from thine heels,— the bearings of thy shield 
shall be defaced,— the name of thine house shall be forgotten !— To the 
holy church are thy lands and lordships forfeit ! — On the gibbet shalt thou 
die like a dog, and thy body shall be food for the wolf and the Tulture !" 

"It is the will of God," shouted the assembled nations, " it is the will of 
Qod I" — ^As soon as the sentence was pronounced, — painful, degrading, ab- 
horrent as that sentence was, — some portion of the prisoner's anxiety was 
relieved, at least his demeanor was more firm, — ^he raised his eyes, and 
looked steadily upon the vast crowd, which was exulting in his approaching 
degradation. — ^If there was no composure on his brow, neither wai there 
that appearance of abject depression, by which his soul and body had ap- 
peared to be alike prostrated. Nay, for an instant his eye flashed, and his 
lip curled, as he tore the collar of knighthood and the shield from his 
neck, and cast them at the feet of the herald, who was approaching to fulfil 
the decree. 

" I had discarded them before," he said, " nor does it grieve me now 
to behold them thus." Yet, notwithstanding the vaunt, his proud spirit 
was stung, — stung more deeply by the sense of degradation, than by the fear 
of death, — ^the spurs, which had so often goaded his charger to glory, amidst 
the acclamations and admiration of thousands, were hacked from his heels 
by the sordid cleaver, — the falcon crest, which had once been a rallying 
point and a beacon amidst the dust and confusion of the fight, was shorn 
from Ivis cas^e, — the quarterings of many a noble family were erased from 
his proud escutcheon, and the shield itself reversed, and hung aloft upon 
the ignominious tree. The pride, which had burst into a momentary blaze 
of indignation, had already ceased to act upon his flagging spirits,— and, 
when a confessor was tendered to him, and he was even oflered the privi- 
lege of re-admission within the pale of the church, he trembled. " The 
crime — if crime there be — ^is his," he said, pointing towards Guy de Lusignan, 
** I had served him, and served the cross, as never man did, had he not 
spumed me with injury, and disgraced me before his court, when I sought 
the hand of her whom I had rescued by my lance firom Paynim slavery. — 
Had I been the meanest soldier in the Christian army, my deeds had won 
me a title to respect, at least, if not to favor. — De Lusignan and his haughty 
daughter drove me forth to seek those rights and that honor from the grati- 
tude of the infidel, which were denied by my brothers in arms. — If I am a 
sinner, he made me what I am, and now he slays me for it. — I say not, let 
him give me the hand which he then denied me, — but let him spare my 
lift, and I am again a Christian, my sword shall again shine in the van o£ 
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his aRay,--^th6 plots, the stratagems, the secrets of the Moslem shall he 
his,— I, eren I, the scorned and condemned renegado, can do more to replace 
de Lusignan on the throne of Jerusalem, than the lances of ten thousand 
crusaders, aye, than the hoasted prowess of Cceur de Lion, or the myriads 
of France and Austria. — All this will I do for him, all this, and more — if 
he but grants me life ! — I cannot— I dare not die ! — What said I ?— I a Fal- 
kenhorst and dare not I" 

" Thy life is forfeit !"— replied the unmoved priest, — " thy life is forfeit, 
and thy words are folly. ¥(x who would trust a traitor to his liege lord, 
— a deserter of his banner, and a denier of his faith ? — ^Death is before 
thee, — death and immortality ! beware lest it be an immortality of evil, 
and despair,— of the flame that is unquenchable — of the worm that never 
dies ! — I say unto thee, put not thy trust in princes, but turn thee to him, 
who alone can say, thy sins be forgiven. — Bend thy knee before the throne 
of grace, — ^pluck out the bitterness from thine heart, and the pride from thy 
soul, — and ' though thy sins be redder than scarlet, behold they shall be 
whiter than snow !' Confess thy sins and repent thee of thy transgres- 
sions, and he who died upon the mount for sinners, even he shall open unta 
thee the gates of everlasting life.'* 

" It is too late !" — ^replied the wretched culprit, — " it is too late t— If I die 
guilty, let the punishment light on those who shall have sent me to my 
last account. — Away, priest, give me my life or leave me !" 

" Slave, "—cried the indignant priest, — " slave and coward, perish, — and 
be thy blood, and the blood of Him whom thou hast denied, upon thine own 
head l" 

Not another word was spoken. He knew that all was hopeless, — thai he 
must die, unpitied and despised, — and in sullen silence he yielded himself 
to his fate. The executioners led him to the fatal tree— his arms were 
pinioned — ^the noose adjusted about his muscular neck — in dark and gloomy 
despair, he looked for the last time around him ;- he gazed upon the lists, 
which had so often witnessed the display of his unrivalled horsemanship, 
and echoed to the applauses which greeted his appearance on the field of 
mimic war, — he gazed on many a familiar, and once friendly face — ^all 
scowling on him in hatred and disdain ; heart-sick, hopeless, and dismay- 
ed, he closed his aching eyes ; and as he closed them, the trumpets to 
whose cheering sound h^ had so often charged in glory, rang forth the sig- 
nal of his doom ! — The pullies creaked hoarsely — the rope was tightened 
even to sufibcation — and the quivering frame struggled out its last 
agonies, amidst the unheeded execrations of the infuriate multitude. 

Sigh, nor word, nor straggling brmth 

Heralded hie way to death : 

Ere his very thought could pray, 

Unaneled he paned away, 

Without a hope from mercy's aid, 

To the last— a Renegade. H. 
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NEW PUBUCATIONS. 

SsMI-eSBlOUS OBSSBVATIOKB OP Alf 

Italian Exile, during his residence in 
England; by Count Pecchio. 12mo. pp. 
226. Philadelphiei, Key & Biddle. This 
is a little itinerary bijou, written with a 
considerable share of spirit, and contains 
jocular though sometimes sharp satire upon 
the manners and customs of the English. 
It is well, let us say, en ptuMmt^ that the 
islanders can bear so coolly the severities 
which are inflicted upon them, for now 
that counts, and princes, and great per- 
sonages have taken it into their heads to 
become authors, and that the long peace of 
Europe has given them opportunities of 
goinff forth to seek matter whereon to 
■cribble, some of them find great holes in 
which to pick, or else endeavor to make 
them, — which is much the same thing. 
Prince PUckler Muskaw has made the at- 
tempt, with an extraordinary portion of bile 
about him ; — ^but our author appears to have 
done all in liberal but playful feeling, 
praising where he can, and good naturedly 
sporting where his opinions do not concur. 
That ms notions cannot be infallible in 
judging of English customs, government, 
or religion, may be easily admitted, when 
it is recollected that he is an Italian,— bom 
in the very bosom of despotic rule, arbitrary 
belief, and indolent but proud rank. But 
he has seen many vicissitudes, has resided 
in various countries, has a taste for letters, 
and apparently a naturally candid disposi- 
tion, — all of which are ^reat helps in the 
correction of early prejudices. Besides 
which he has, we believe, been resident in 
England altogether ^ during the last six or 
teven years. Still, however, the British 
constitution, and its effects upon the British 
disposition and habits, are so utterly strange, 
and inexplicable to foreigners in general, 
and we may add, to Italians in particular, 
that the Count very unconsciously raises a 
C[ood natured laugh upon himself, at the 
time he imagines he is conjuring it up, at 
his own view of the matter. 
^ The Count commences with the sensa- 
tions with which he first encountered a 
London fog, — a dreary subject enough, — 
from whence he makes an excursion to the 
use of gas in that metropolis, shrewdly in- 
sinuating in the words of Sismondi, that 
^ in London, in order to see you must wait 
till night" He visits tea-jjardens, he de- 
flcribes sailors, a London Sunday, and the 
houses of iwliament;— still occasionally 
wielding his scourge, and not always 
"striking fair," but in no instance do we 
find A passage that seems to have the spirit 



of malevolence about it. We venture to 
give a specimen of the style in which the 
author wiites, though we can ill spare the 
room, but it will give a lively idea of the 
mode in which the whole work is con- 
ducted ; — and with which we must close, 
onlv here assuring our readers that the 
little book is a very charming addition to 
the drawing room luxuries ;<-^«bounding in 
sprightly sallies, and much judicious obser- 
vation. "In England, time is a revenue, 

a treasure, an inestimable commodity. The 
Englishman is not covetous of money, but 
he IS supremely covetous of time. It is 
wonderful how exactlythe English keep to 
their appointments. They take out their 
watch, regulate it by that of their friend, 
and are punctual at the place and hour. 
English pronunciation itself seems invented 
to save time : they eat the letters and whistle 
the words. Thus Voltaire had some reason 
to say, *the English gain two hours a day 
more than we do, by eating their sylla- 
bles.*— -Their very language seems to be 
in a hurry : since it is in a ffreat part com- 
posed of monosyllables, and two of them 

ajgain are often run into one. ^The Eng- 

hsh talk little, I suppose, that they may not 
lose time I it is natural, therefore, that a 
nation which sets the highest vahie upon 
time, should make the best chronometers^ 
and that all, even among the poor classes, 
should be provided with watches. The 
mail coach guards have chronometere worth 
eighty pounds sterling^, because they must 
take care never to arrive five minutes past 
the hour appointed. At the place of tneir 
destination, relations, friends and servants 
are already collected to receive passengers 
and parcels. When a machine is so com- 
plicated as England is, it is essential for 
every thing to be exact, or the confusion 
would be ruinous." 

Map of tub Citt of Nbw Tomc. J. 
Dijiturnell, 155 Broadway.— This is a neat 
map of the cityand environs of New York ; 
drawn by D. H. Burr, and engraved by J. 
Stiles & Co., expressly for a work called 
" New York as it is." This latter, by the 
way, is a very useful little book to strangers 
and travellers. In looking over the map 
we perceive that it contams many advan- 
tages over those which have heretofore been 
published ; having Brooklyn and Williams- 
bure laid down as accurately and minutely 
as the city itself; the city is also divided 
into half mile& by lines drawn north and 
south, east and west, commencing at the 
City Hall ; by which means, a person can 
at a glance ascertain the distances between 
any two parts of the city. It is very neatly 
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executed, and put up in the pock«tbook form, 
with columns of references within the covere. 
Ebsn Ebskims, ok the I^baVbllbb, by 
John Ghilt, Esq., author of Lawrie Todd, Ac, 
&c., 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 424. Phila.-.ThiB is the 
latest work of a writer who has attained to 
a considerable and deserved portion of 
popularity. The novels of Mr. Gait, have 
all displayed an extensive acquaintance 
with human nature, but he has seldom been 
very happv in the art of throwing inci- 
dents together, nor is his style very ner- 
vous oi^orcible. The present worK con- 
tains precisely the same class of defects as 
those that have preceded it} and it may be 
characterized, as abounding with circum- 
stances of an interesting description, pic- 
tures of human nature which only an ac- 
curate and correct observer could have 
painted, a constant variety both of scene 
and interest, yet so incongruous among 
themselves, and joined together so clum- 
sily, and in so improbable a manner, that 
they may be considered as patchwork, in 
which there is an infinite variety of beauti- 
ful pieces, but no harmonious whole, and 
S resenting innumerable seams that declare 
le parts to have been connected by an ordina- 
ry seamstress, instead of being interwoven in 
one piece. Wb will not say that the plot 
of this book is altogether contrary to human 
experience, because in truth such a fact 
has happened in the world once or twice, 
but it is of a nature against which our feel- 
ings are apt to revolt, and we cannot help 
thmking ms invention was at a low tbb — 
that he could not hang his incidents upon 
a better peg than the one he has selectea. 

The nominal hero is little more than an 
agent in the plot, which mainly consists of 
the seduction of a wife from an amiable bus- 
band ; his divorce, and her marriage with 
her seducer ; the feelings and regrets of 
both the divorced parties ; the death of the 
second husband ; and tfte re-mmrriage of 
the lady with her first lord. The particu- 
lars are filled up in the course of a series of 
travels, in which Eben Erskine accompa- 
nies the bereaved and sorrowful first hus- 
band in the character of his private secre- 
tary. This book contains characters, scenic 
descriptions, and tales which are intro- 
duced ; many of them are extremely good, 
and had Uiey been connected by better ma- 
chinery, would have formed a whole highly 
creditable to the pen of any writer.^ The 
book concludes most comfortably with the 
marriage of Mr. Eben Erskine to the 
daughter of his patron, after a denouement 
very lamely brought about ; and the latter 
days of the hero are crowned with affluence 
and happiness. There is a caustic humor 
in the style which is occasionally very 
pleasing, out there is also sometimes an oi- 
tem-pt at smartness which can too easily be 
perceived, and which, we need hardly say, 
IS sure to fail of its effects. The work on 
the whole is very amusing, and may be 
made more so, by considering each ohapter 
as a distinct practical essay, and by throw- 
ing out of sight all that ralatei to plot aad 
eranected narrative. 



ToM CanraLB's Loo, 2 vola 8yo. np^ 
424. Philadelphia. Xareydb Hart.— Per- 
haps there is no work oi light literature 
that has been more generally approved, or 
from which more copious extracts nave bem 
made, than the subject of the present arti^ 
de. It has been condmised in newspapers, 
and copied into magazines; there are few 
who have not read portions of it, and still 
fewer, on our side of the water^ who iiave 
read the Whole. It is now reprinted entire, 
by the respectable publishers above named, 
and we doubt not will meet with an exten- 
sive circulation. There is a fidelity in the 
descriptions of scenes and actions, which 
every one will readily admit in the reading 
of tliem ; yet the incidents are in such npid 
succession, of so desperate a nature fre- 
quently, and so exhausting to the physical 
system of human nature, that it is mere im- 
possibility to cram them into the profes- 
sional life of one man. For this, however, 
no one need to care, — the book conveys a 
lively idea of the smugglers, pirates, and 
desperadoes of the Caribbean islands,-— of 
the dangers to which merchant vessels nave 
been, and indeed still are, liable in some of 
the passages ; of the naval service, some- 
times desperate, frequently lucrative, which 
attends the protection of commercial ship- 
pins in those parts, — and of the sudden and 
awnil vicissitudes of weather under which 
persons in such a service are liable to suf- 
fer. There are the most unequivocal marks 
of the experienced seaman, and the naval 
officer in all the details, and the incidents 
are certainly given in the most graphie 
manner that it nas been our fortune to pe- 
ruse for a long season. We presume that 
cheapness must have been an object in the 
eyes of the publidiiers, for it is, and we re- 
gret to say it, ill got up, upon a brownish 
yellow, coarse, paper, tnough the typogin^ 
phy is executed carefully enough, we 
could be tempted to wish that publishers 
would not cater for that extremely parsimo- 
nious feeling, which is too often manifested 
in the case of book-publishing, — but all 
combine to compel a resard for taste in the 
material, whicn would assuredly do no 
harm to the taste as regards the matter. It 
might even be useful m the latter ceee, b^ 
preventing persons from purc h as in g tnun 
merely because it is cheap. 

Our tfl^le contains many other works 
which we are under the necessity of post- 
poning till the next number ; we will, how- 
ever, mention the names of two more which 
we uiould be sorry to leave out of the list, 
and which it is our intention to notice much 
more particularly in the ensuing month. 
These two are, 

1. A CouasB OF Lbotvbbb on Dramatie 
Art and Literature, by Au^stus W. Schle- 
gel, translated fit)m the onginal German by 
John Black, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 442. Phila- 
delphia. Hogan A, Thompson. 

2. CHABAOTBBIiTIOe OF WoMBM't aO- 

ral, poetical, and hietoncal. ByHraJaaM* 
•on, aathor of the "Diaiyof aa BamM^* 
Ac. 2voIa 12mo. pn. 49a Flulade%liuu 
Cany, Lea & Blano&tfd. 
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THE DRAMA. 
Tbb Italian Opbba.— BowesyThea- 

TBB. — We had begun to congratulate our- 
BelveB and the pubhc that a taste for the 
Bcience of muiic had sprung up among us, 
und that the light and frivolous tinkling 
which had so long pervaded our drawing 
rooms, would soon giire place to a better 
vtate of things; — that mere melody how- 
ever excellent in itself, as far as it goes, 
would now be conjoined with harmony, de- 
lighting the imagination as well as tlu; ear. 
and that the remembrance of our musical 
entertainments would remain with us, on 
which to employ the scrutiny of criticism, 
thus ffiving a mental treat aa well as a mere 
gratification of the senses, instead of a re- 
petition of those evanescent pleasures which 
ure forgotten with the sounds that gave 
them birth, leaving not an impression be- 
liind which could convey the idea of on 
Brtist's hand, or of a composer's skill. We 
liailed with the most sincere pleasure the 
prospect of witnessing the efforts of those 
children of harmony, the Italians, in our 
city, and every day added to the satisfaction 
«f our minds on nnding that their first per- 
formances were attended with crowded 
houses $ in tlie certain expectation that our 
taste ibr that most social of all accomplish- 
ments would now rise in dignity, and 
change from rude noises to refined and be- 
witching sounds. / 

We had already perceived that the oneras 
tit the Italian masters, in our English aress, 
were careering through our states with eclat 
and approbation, the Cinderella, the Maid of 
Judan, the Masaniello, and various others, 
drawing large audiences and receiving con- 
tinual applause ; — the earnestness and libe- 
rality of our principal citizens in the ar- 
rangements for the Italian Opera, gave as- 
surances that the feeling continued alive^ 
and the principal pieces in the operas which 
they performed were presently found on 
the music desk of every fair pianist in our 
city, thus giving every encouragement to 
the presumption that we were about to be 
conversant in the science of music. As if 
to crown the probability of such an issue, 
we had heard that the Zauberflote of Mo- 
xart, the finest as well as most scientific 
work of that incomparable master, was in 
rehearsal at the Park Theatre, — and that 
all the world of harmony was on the tip-toe 
of expectation. In this latter case, v>e kn&it^ 
that the public would have a musical ban- 
guet, than which no finer could be found in 
toe works either of earlier or later masters. 
«nd we conceived that its appearance would 
fix an indelible stamp upon the taste which 
was now so happily ^min^ ground. 

With all these considerations to cheer us, 
judge of our surprise, to find that upon the 
next appearance of the Italian Troupe, — in 
A house (Spur better adApted for their perform- 
ances^with talents that had already re- 
ceived the meed of praise which they richly 
^served— with renovated health to enabte 
thttB to elicit those talenu to greater advaa- 
tM than at first^-that they are almost lite- 
nJly playing to empty bencheB. Night alter 



night the splendid efiuiions of those who 
have done honor to musical science, — pour- 
ed in liquid melody from the throats of artists 
who would not jar upon the most fastidious 
ear, are now unheard by our citizens ; — in 
vain do the brilliant soprano of a Pedrotti, 
the rich tenor of a Montressor, or the splen- 
did bass of a Fornisari wake the echoes of 
their walls, they do but 
" Waste their sweetness on the desert air*' 
for a few hours, and return to their habi- 
tations exhausted with useless exertions, 
and feeling the severe pang of disappoint- 
ment in the fair reward of their talents. 

Such were the reflections which came 
over us a few nights ago, whilst sitting be- 
tween the acts at the performance of "II 
Pirata,'' an opera in which Bellini has 
given a profusion of the beautiful melodies 
in the minor keys which so decidedly mark 
the Italian school of the present day, — ^me- 
lodies which, even without the aid of words, 
are able by the help of the superior acting of 
the principal performers, to convey in a very 
g^reat measure the sentiments which are from 
time to time in the mouths of the characters. 
It is the peculiar excellency of such menaa 
Rossini, Auber, Bellini, and Mereadanti, 
that their music is so well adapted to their 
subject, that very little eloseary or help is 
needed to develope the plots and conduct of 
their pieces, even when the language in 
which they are performed is foreign to the 
ears of the auditors, and this we conceive 
to be pre-eminently tne case in the '* Pirata.'* 

This piece has been so frequently be- 
fore the public, that it would now be a 
work of supererogation to detail its plot, or 
to animadvert upon it; we cannot dismiss 
it, however, without a few remarks on the 
principal performers in it. 

And first, of the lady, as in duty bound. 
We are persuaded that the talents of this 
charming singer are such as to draw upon 
her increased applause from every real 
lover of music ; mere is a truth in her tone, 
a brilliancy in her execution, a vigor in her 
enunciation, and a finish in her style, that 
far surpasses any thing we have witnessed 
here for some years. She is so decidedly 
the character she represents for the time, 
that we admire the actress as much at 
Mti^er,— and if we must damp our admira- 
tion with a btU — it is of so trining a nature, 
that we can only consider it as a speck in the 
sun. Her attitude is sometimes a little un- 
graceful,— the shoulders elevated, the back 
curved, and the arms spread out ; in truth 
we could wish an alteration here ; there 
can be none for the better in her vocal per- 
formance. Montressor is a first rate tenor ; 
we should be inclined to call him faultless^ 
both as an actor and as a singer, were it not 
for an occasional break, in the management 
of hi* falsetto — that most difficult ofall vo- 
cal attainments, and dangerous to those 
who use it with too great license. It is^ 
however, rarely observable, and then per- 
haps only to a practised ear ; and it is no 
disparagement of Montressor to say, that 
he also fiaila sometimes where Rnbmi and 
PoDzelli could not succeed, OfForaasari, 
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we would Bay, that he — in the Pirata, which 
18 the fltibject before ub — wants animation. 
Jn this he is, perhaps, restrained by the 
composer himself, who has given him most 
lugubrious notes to utter. The tones of 
Pornasari's voice are extremely powerful 
and deep, the quality a ground bass, — many 
of his passages remind us of Lablache ; but 
he has not the fire and animation of that 
■inger. In the present opera, it would al- 
most appear that one of Bellini's designs 
was to exhibit the powers of tlie bass singer 
in the low notes, for his part is confined 
within a very few notes. They are, how- 
ever, splendid^ and rigidly correct; and 
when brought mto combmation with the so- 
prano and the tenore, they produce a flood of 
harmony, in the highest degree delightful. 

One thing by the way. Their proces- 
sions are ill*managed — the guards, slaves, 
attendants &o, &c., require drilling. The 
want of tnese decorums and consistencies 
often bring about the ruin of a good piece, 
by rendering it absurd in appearance. We 
recommend attention to tnese matters on 
the part of the stage-manager, and take 
our leare for the present, with the hearty 
wish that our infant taste may again rally, 
and permit us to do justice to this excellent 
company. 

Thb Pakk Theatbb. — In the beginning 
of the former article, we had occasion to 
mention the Zauberflote as being in a course 
of rehearsal, and shortly to be brought be- 
fore an American audience. This noble 
opera, of which we cannot speak too highly, 
has at length made its appearance, before 
a crowded house — every one being eager to 
witness the representation of an opera. 
which for many years has held undisputed 
sovereignty, as a piece of scientific compo- 
sition, over its contemporaries. With the 
exception of his celebrated Requiem, there 
is no work of Mozart upon which his fame 
more firmly rests, than this Magic Flute. 
It has been the admiration of every coun- 
try, and large portions have been extracted 
for every concert room. It has been got up 
here under the supervision of Mr. Horn, 
himself a chaste and correct musician, and 
the results have been highly flattering to 
his exertions. 

The overture, an universal favorite, and 
most spirited composition, was performed 
in a manner highly creditable to the or- 
chestra. The piece itself is well got up, — 
the scenery is very good, and some of it 
beautiful. The singers, both principal and 
accessary, were in their best voices, and 
yet, the opera went down coldly. It is a 
niry tale, it is true, and consequently, the 
probabilities are continually violated in it ; 
out who goes to an opera for the sake of 
the plot 1 "Four ana twenty black-birds 
baked in a pie," mieht do for a sttbject ; 
and the criticism of literature should ever 
go to sleep during the representation of a 
drama where music is chief and ostensible 
attraction. 

When we say that the performers were 
all in their best voice, we by no means 
w<mld have it understood that the perform* 



anoe itself was perfect. On the contrary, 
we are obliged to confess, though with 
painful feelings, that there were some faults 
in that part of the business. And first, as 
regards Mrs. Austin. There can be no 
doubt that she is a g^ood musician, and pos- 
sesses good taste; indeed these properties 
are her shield from censure that would be 
fatal to some singers, for in truOi she sings 
out of tune, her style is very tame, and her 
voice has not power ; but she has brilliant 
execution, and has tact and skill enough 
to cover her defects. Her singing, we must 
say, was not on the whole efTective in the 

ftiece. Mr. Jones, as the prince, sung de- 
ightfully ; his tenor is of a very fine quali- 
ty, and he uses his powers to great advan- 
tage ; his acting also was very creditable, 
and that is a property very seldom possessea 
by any but those of the Italian school. His 
whole performance was extremely good, ex- 
cept once or twice the change in the pas- 
sage from the natural voice to the falsetto, 
and it may fairly be said, that he was the 
main support of the piece, unless to him 
we add, Placide, whose comedy was rich, 
and even whose singing was respectable. 
To pass encomiums upon Placide would 
be worse than useless: his merits have 
long gained him the approbation of every 
frequenter of the drama. The most unfor- 
tunate part of the cast, we are obliged to 
say, was that of consigning the cmu-acter 
of the magician to mr. Home. We say 
unfortunate, because we by no means in- 
tend to convey a sentiment of disparage- 
ment on the performance of that gentleman. 
He is, we know, a sound musician, and a 
singer of great taste, unhappily his voica 
has got a crack which it will never recover, 
and which, in his upper tones, is sadly too 
perceptible to be overlooked. The quality 
of tone also, of Mr. Horn's voice, is not 
adapted to the genius of the character. The 
music of that character was written for the 
middle bass, or for a firm baritone, and to 
sinff it with even a good tenor, is to rob it 
of mat rich mellowness of effect, so capti- 
vating to the senses, and so impressive. 
The song, "Though dark these caves," 
particularly, was fitted only for such a 
voice as we have described, and it would 
then have been descriptive of that tran- 
quiUty which it was the obiect of Mozart to 
express. "Come to the oridal chamber, 
death," was also robbed of its beauties from 
the want of that quality, which probably 
after all, the theatre was unable to supply. 
IThere was one song introduced by Mr. 
Horn, "Dark eyed one," which we suspect 
is of his own composition. It is a pretty 
thing enough, in triple time and a major 
key, but has not much pretension on the 
score of novelty or originality, and in com- 
mon with most of these things, there is 
little care to make the accentuation of the 
notes agree with that of the words. 

The glees and minor parts were very de- 
cently executed; but the applause, upon the 
whole, was not so powerral as it ov^M to 
have been, and which we regret, as a| 
that muaical taste is still below par. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS, 

AND rum A0VAKTA9M TO BB DSBiVBD TUOU THB 8TVDT OF THBIB WKITIVGB. 

The above words fonned the title which was prefixed to the leading 
article of our last number ; nor, — ^when we took up our pen with the hope 
of in some degree rendering those of our readers, who have not yet " slumr 
bered on the double-headed summits of Parnassus, nor laved their brows lA 
the waters of the Hippocrene," familiar with those mighty masters of the 
8hell,--did we entertain an idea of extending our labors beyond the limits 
of a single paper. 

Contrary, however, to our expectations, we found ourselves compelled to 
break ofi" as it were in media rebuSy leaving some points, neither the least 
worthy of consideration, nor in our estimation the least interesting, wholly 
unnoticed ; having therefore once embarked upon a subject so faithftil in all, 
which should combine amusement with in8truction,^the wild legeadis c^ 
ancient days, of 

♦ ♦ "ThcbeB* or Pelope* line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine*'— 

the strange superstitions of unenlightened Paganism, — die fresh outpourings 
of the viigin muse, — we shall at once resume the thread of our interrup- 
ted discussion, seeking no other talisman, to guard the minds of our readers 
against the fiend ennui^ than the everlasting variety of that mine of golden 
ore, which we aspire to disclose before thera. 

In entering upon this topic, we declared our intention of pointing out con- 
cisely, what were the peculiarities in the form of government and public 
worship, which fostered the tragic babe, and gave it power to spring at once 
from the cradle to the unrivalled proportions and perfect vigw of intellectual 
manhood. To exhibit some of the principal features of the system, as it 
may almost be termed, according to which all the extant tragedies are regu- 
lated, as well as the distinct qualities of each one of the poetic triumvirate; 
in what points they differ firom, excel, or fall short of the Romantic or 
Shakspearian school ; and lastly what are the principal advantages to be 
de rged from the study of these relics of a race deceased. On the thiee 
la^Ventioned divisions of the subject we have as yet barely ttmched, and 
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194 Beauties of the Greek Tragedians. 

it is upon these that we would now set forth a few observations — ^and 
firstly on the distinct qualities of each one of the poetic triumvirate ; for 
although it has been usual to include the^three great teachers of the scenic 
art, ^schylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, under one common head, as the 
attic tragedians, yet the difference in style, character, and even poetical 
merit, is not more clearly marked between Otway and Shakspeare, than 
between those first bom minstrels of the drama. 

Each has his peculiar beauties, and in some measure his peculiar defects 
also ; each delights in the delineation of one master passion, and by its 
effect sways the affections of his audience ahnost without the agency of 
the other "vultures of the mind." Nor is it in the choice or management 
of their plots alone, that this difference will be remarked, but in the struc- 
ture of their verse and the whole turn of their phraseology ; so far indeed 
does this peculiarity extend, that it would be no arduous task for a person 
conversant with these noble monuments of ancient lore, to assign, without 
a moment's hesitation, even an isolated line to its undoubted author. 

There are many causes which render it nearly impossible to convey an 
adequate idea of Uiis distinction, wide as it is in reality, to the mind of an 
English reader, either by translation or otherwise. As far as translation 
18 coneemed, the principal reason for this difficulty is the vast gulf which 
is set between the characters of the Greek and English languages ; in the 
ibrmer all variations of tense or mode, case or gender, number or person, 
being conveyed by the termination of the verb or noun j and the syntax 
being determined by signs or prepositions, which, though not expressed, 
are co-existent with that termination; so that a sentence may consist of a 
verb and a few nouns with their adjectives, without the incumbrance of 
those monosyllabic auxiliaries and particles, which have led foreigners to 
imagine, that the high value set by the English nation on that most pre- 
vious of commodities time^ has induced them to curtail even their dialect 
of its just and harmonious proportions. This is in truth the cause, which 
has almost precluded the possibility of a translation from the Greek poets 
into our tongue, combining at the same time the merits of a literal with 
those of a poetical version. Those who have attempted this most arduous 
and thankless of tasks, have almost invariably either fallen into the gulf of 
Gharybdis, or been shattered against the opposite rocks of Scylla : they 
have either wandered with Pope, or plodded with Chapman, accordingly 
as nature has framed their souls to soar or to sink. They have either 
despaired of success in imitating a model, the pure grace of which they 
could not hope to equal, and have determined to rear an edifice elegant 
indeed, but unauthorized by the rules of architecture, — like the beautiful 
but irregular mosque of the Mahommetan rising upon the chaste ruins of 
some classic shrine, — or they have preserved the very stones of which the 
temple was constructed, but piled them into a shapeless and unseemly 
pyramid. They have either interwoven their own tinselled ornaments 
upon an already perfect text, and so have fallen in the vain attempt 

"To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet" — 

or they have adhered to the letter without catching the spirit of the origi- 
nal. In the desire to avoid weakness in a paraphrase, they have rushed 
into the opposite weakness of a feeble and imperfect translation. 4^h a 
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rich compound before them, they have neither boldly dared to cgiii a com- 
pound in their own tongue, 

'^ wkiek ahouidf 

Aa loud as theirB^ rattle the welkin's ear, 

And mock the deep-mouthed thunder" — 

nor even ventured to expand a single iambic into two lines, rendering 
every portion of the poetry and truth contained in the original. They have 
preferred the substitution of some tame sound, filling the place indeed, but 
not the station ; preserving a part of the sense, but destroying the metapho> 
rical signification ; and have so produced an image, which like the plaster 
cast moulded from the features of the dead, retains the form without the 
expression ; they have presented to us a shape lovely indeed, but lifeless ; 
we may admire the beauty of the lineaments, but in the midst of our ad- 
miration we shall 

" Start, for bouI is wanting there." 

Such are, in a few words, the obstacles which oppose themselves to the 
execution of a perfect transfusion of the attic drama into our own tongue ^ 
and if these are of a nature so unyielding as hardly to allow the perform- 
ance of the task at all, no one can be astonished if those distinctions of 
style and manner— which are to be observed only in the most minute 
points, in the most delicate touches — vanish entirely from sight, when the 
plant that gave them birth is removed from its native earth to a foreign 
and ungenial soil. We would by no means be understood as wishing to 
undervalue the labors, or depreciate the works, of those who have direoled 
their energies to this herculean task ; many of whom have given birth to 
poems which must rank high in their own language as mere poems^ and 
which reflect equal honor upon their creators as versifiers and as scholars. 
On the contrary, what we mean to assert is simply this — ^that no transla- 
tion, however ably executed, can convey to the mind of man a conect idea 
of these earliest specimens of the European drama. 

This then is the object of our argument ; to make it evident, that any 
man who shall commence the study of the Greek language, and shall find 
himself possessed of abilities — as how few are not — sufficient for its ac- 
quisition, will deprive himself of a source of enjoyment certainly inferior 
to none of which the human mind is capable, if he turn aside from the path, 
before he shall have reached the summit that will at once disclose to 
his enraptured view the wide and blooming prospect, which his less ad* 
venturous rivals may never hope to behold. 

What would be our opinion of a student in the modem tongues, who 
should read, ybr instance, just enough of Italian, to be equal to the master- 
ing some easy selection of fables by aid of grammar and dictionary, and 
who should theu rest from his] toils, while an Ariosto and a Petrarch, a 
Tasso and a Dante were vainly wooing his further progress ? Of a French 
scholar who should sit down contented with the acquisition of knowledge 
sufficient for the perusal of Telemaque or Numa PompHe, while Moliere 
and Rousseau, and Corneille and Voltaire were still to him a shut book 
and a dead letter ? 

And yet this is daily and hourly the case, as relating to students in our 
ac^f mies and colleges ; they wade through the perplexities of grammar ; 
th^stumble through ^sop's fables j perhaps they read a few books of 
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Homer, or a few chapters of Xenophon ; they come forth into the world 
as schdars and graduates ; and then they shut up their books, bum the 
lexicon, nor ever again think of Greek, till in the course of years they shall 
have taken unto themselves wives and become the happy parents of some 
hapless urchin, who in his turn is to be phlebotomized into the acquisition 
of languages which he may in his turn — forget ! 

What, we would then ask, is the use of classical schools and universi- 
ties ? To what end are boys instructed in the Greek language at all, if the 
highest point, the ne pita tdtra of their studies, is to be Xenophon's Gyro- 
psedia, and a few books of the Iliad, acquired only to be forgotten ? If there 
be any advantage at all in the study of the dead languages, it is, that in 
perusing thoughts of the most sublime nature, clothed in versification more 
elegant, more harmonious, and more appropriate, than the world has since 
produced, the reader should feel his own heart kindle, — ^his own ideas and 
words catch the inspiration of his immortal masters. And is not this pre- 
eminently the case among the wise and great of Europe ? Where is the 
poet or the orator who has not imbibed copious draughts of eloquence from 
the sages of ancient Greece? To what does Canning, himself a poet 
and a rhetorician hardly surpassed in modem times — to what does Can- 
ning ascribe the constant succession of men, qualified by their eradition to 
fill the highest offices of state, and by their powerful diction to arrest the 
attention of a fastidious parliament, — to what but the system of education 
pursued in the schools and universities of Great Britain ? — A system of edu- 
cation which does not halt upon the threshold of the temple, but leads its 
pupil into the very holy of holies, and there sets him down in actual com- 
munion with the mighty dead ; nor sufiers him to depart from thence till 
he shall have acquired the torrens facundia lingxuB^ the rich flow of ima- 
gery, and the propriety of words wherein to clothe it, from the tragedians, 
the orators, the philosophers of old. To what does Brougham — the mas- 
ter spirit of an age, teeming with genius, and striding with unexampled 
rapidity to that knowledge whose acquisition is power — to what does he 
attribute his own marvellous eloquence, by which he has rivetted for suc- 
cessive hours the admiration of the coldest and gravest assembly of the 
universe, forcing even his political antagonists to cheer with bursts of sin- 
cere applause the very thunders which were leveling the strong-holds of 
their own cherished opinion — to what but the early and assiduous study of 
the Attic school? 

Two mighty instances we have cited, and we might as easily enumerate 
hundreds more ; from the immortal Milton — whose pages teem with allu- 
sions to the legends, and translations from the lays, of mythological anti- 
quity; who has even produced a drama — "the Samson Agonistes" — con- 
stracted on the Greek model, and executed with the strictest attention to 
all the rules of Athenian criticism, and provided with that anomaly in 
modem literature, a chorus, — downwards, through centuries inferior to none 
in the successful cultivation of letters, to the greatest minstrel of our own 
day, the brilliant but eccentric Byron. It has, we are well aware, been the 
fashion for men, while lauding to the skies his minor pieces, his Coisair — 
Giaour — Bride of Abydos, d^c. — to condemn or slight the dramas, which 
from time to time have been the ofispring of his prolific brain ; bec^se, 
forsooth, they are not adapted for representation according to the present 
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taste of the play-going public ; yet, in our opinion, tljere is not a more 
chaste or beautiful composition, among aU his various and voluminous effu- 
sions, than the neglected Manfred : nor are Sardanapalus — the Two Fob- 
carl — or even Faiiero— wanting in scenes, and in poetry, fully equal to any 
of his own preceding works, and immeasurably superior to the melo- 
dramatic trash of the stage managers and drivelling poetasters, who have 
taken possession of this most arduous, and, at the same time, most noble 
department of literature. 

In each and all of these dramas there are strong traces to be perceived 
of fiyron's admiration of the Greek school — they are all marked by the 
unity of time at least, if not of place ; they are all adorned by the continu- 
ous flow of those grave and noble sentiments, which were formerly deemed 
most congenial to the tragic muse ; they are all sustained by a constant flow 
of rich yet simple language, unmixed with the licentious wit, or uncon- 
cealed ribaldry, which, though a blot on the most perfect tragedies of the 
British, will never be discovered sullying the bright pages of the Athenian 
school. Nor is it in these minor points only, in which this similarity is to 
be observed, but even in his choice of subjects, in the turn of his ideas, 
and in the current of his versification. The celebrated Jefirey has long 
ago observed that Manfred bore a stronger resemblance, without being 
either a translation or a servile imitation, to the Prometheus, — ^by many 
esteemed the chef d) autre of ^schylus, than any other modem work; 
nor can one compare the two, without being instantly struck by prevalence 
in each, of the same train of thought,— the same application of the beauties 
of the natural universe to the reasonings of either hero, each himself 

Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To gink or soar ; — 

the same vein of thoughtful melancholy, which is perhaps inseparable from 
all true poetry, as musicians have long pronounced it to be from all sweet 
sounds. Nor can he fail to discover in the latter, numerous passages of 
exquisite beauty, which seem to flow as naturally from the ground-work 
of the older drama, as the intricate variations of some modem har- 
monist proceed from the simpler melodies of some ancient and perhaps 
foi^otten master. In illustration of our meaning, we are tempted to place 
before our readers two passages exhibiting the process to which we have 
alluded — the one from the second scene of Manfred, the other a literal 
translation of a gem often quoted and generally admired from " the Chain- 
ed Promelheus." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ My mother earth, 

And thou, fresh breaking day, and you, ye mountains 

Why are ye beautiful 7 I cannot love ye, 

And thou the bright eye of the universe 

lliat openest over all, and unto all 

Art a delight, thou shinest not on my heart. 

And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 

I stand, &rC. 

Oh eternal atmosphere, and swift winged breezes. — Oh fountains of rivers, and un- 
numbered smiles of ocean billows ; and thou earth, mother of all things — and thou, 
the all-surveying circle of the sun, on thee I call. — ^Behold me, how great are the woU' 
ferings which, myself immortal, I endure from an immortal oppressor. 

This is a single example of what might be shown in numberless instances, 
oftener perhaps in the writings of Byron than of any other poet, but still so 
frequently in others as fully to establish our position, — that nothing tends 
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more to the fonnation of a brilliant style, and to the advancement of poetic 
skill, whether exhibited in thought or word, whether in the spirit or in the 
frame which contains it, than a thorough comprehension of the language, 
and a constant research after the beauties, of the Greek Tragedians. Our 
limits must prevent us from saying much concerning what we believe to be 
the defects in American classical education, and indeed, except incident- 
ally, such a discussion would be foreign to our subject; to be brief, we 
object to the system, as here pursued, that it is a mere sowing of seed, never 
to be followed by a gathering in of the harvest ; and when we consider the 
numbers who conunence the study of the dead languages, yet never pursue 
that study to any result, we can never avoid mentally comparing such edu- 
cation, to the culmre which would proceed from ploughing and harrowing 
the soil, and then leaving it, when prepared for the reception of the grain, 
to be overrun with weeds, useless at best, and perhaps even destructive to 
life. 

Having thus adverted to some of the most obvious benefits to be derived 
from the study of the Attic writers, — for in fact the language of the Trage- 
dians is but slightly distinguished from that of many prose writers, and to 
be conversant with those almost of necessity involves an acquaintance with 
these. — We shall endeavor to exhibit the leading features of the Greek 
dramatic school, by which it is distinguished from the theatre of our own 
times, as well as a few of the more evident differences perceptible in the 
surviving dramas of the three Athenian masters. 

The Greek Tragedy, before the time of iEschylus, had consisted merely 
of soliloquies uttered by a single actor in the Iambic, or, as many suppose. 
Trochaic measure, and of the reflections arising in the minds of the Chorus 
from these somewhat unconnected speeches. — ^schylus, who also invented 
the mask and buskins, was the first who introduced a second actor, and 
consequently a dramatic form, to that which had previously been little more 
than a narrative, adorned with lyric songs, more or less remotely connected 
with the incidents described. Notwithstanding this improvement on the 
inartificial plan of the ancient drama, we shall still find that this great poet 
was but in the infancy of his art as a tragedian, however high might be the 
soarings of his unlimited fancy. This is manifest from the extreme sim- 
plicity of his plots, the weakness of his dialogues as compared with his 
isolated speeches, and lastly from the fact of his having endeavored to ex- 
cite no other emotion than that of terror in the bosoms of his audience. 
With regard to the simplicity of plot, no clearer explanation of our mean- 
ing can be given than a short analysis of one tragedy, which may be con- 
sidered as exhibiting in a high degree the character attributed to all. We 
will take for example, " The Seven Chiefs against Thebes," which opens 
by an exhortation of Eteocles to his subject citizens, calling upon them to 
be of good courage, and strive manfully against the approaching Argives. — 
A messenger enters, and relating the arrival of the besieging force, describes 
in magnificent verse the oath of the " Seven Chieftains," — "Either to take 
this city of Cadmus by storm, or to besmear the soil with their own life- 
blood :"— -Hereupon the chorus of Theban virgins burst into a choral strain 
of terror, mingled with supplication to the Gods ; this hymn they continue, — 
heedless of their monarch's anger, — till threatened with instant death if 
they shall persist in disturbing the city, and chilling the valor of the he- 
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leaguered warriors by their senseless clamor. When these timid damsels 
are at length pacified, seven successive messengers arrive, each describing 
one of the seven hostile leaders, — his arms, equipments, and the mode in 
which he is preparing to attack one of the seven gates of the blockaded 
city, — and to each messenger Eteocles replies, by a description of the The- 
ban chief whom he is about to despatch against their several antagonists. — 
At the last arrival (his twin brother Polynices) his haughty spirit takes fire, 
he calls for his " grieves, his spear, his buckler wherewith to ward ofiT the 
stones" and rushes into the field, that he may ^^ stand a king in strife against 
a king — a brother against a brother — an enemy against an enemy." Hia 
departure is followed by another choral hymn of doubts and fears, which is 
succeeded by the entrance of another messenger announcing the defeat of 
the invading army, and the death of the two ill-fated brothers by their kin- 
dred hands. The bodies are brought upon the stage, and the piece is con* 
eluded by the lamentations of Ismene and Antigone over the corpses of 
their brethren, and their determination to perform funeral rites in honor of 
both, notwithstanding the denunciations of Creon's herald against whom- 
soever shall dare to follow the traitor Polynices, with sepulchral libations 
or the shrill strains of lamentations, to the tomb. 

From this slight specimen it will not be difficult to form some idea of the 
bare outlines which, in the earlier stages of the art, were deemed sufficient 
to constitute the basis of a tragic plot« Indeed, it is not a little singular to 
observe the paucity of matter whereon these fathers of the theatre have 
exercised their talents, and so gained immortality, not for themselves alonei 
but for the most trifling incident connected with their lives, their country, 
or their language. From among all the extant plays, it is wonderfbl to con- 
aider how many are founded on the histories of two families — the Labda- 
cidse of Thebes, and the Pelopid« of MycensB ; and it is still more won- 
derful that a yet larger proportion of those recorded by name, but lost for 
ever to the student, relate to the crimes and calamities of the same races. 
It is true that the legends of these royal families are most fruitful in those 
vicissitudes of guilt and punishment, of unlawful deeds and equally unlaw- 
ful vengeance, which were peculiarly adapted to the genius of the Attic 
stage ; for it was not on the softer and more engaging affections, but on the 
wild and stormy passions, that they " knew to build the lofty rhyme," — it 
was not the pure love, the unchanged constancy, the pious devotion of the 
human soul, — but the fierce desire, the bitter hatred, the heart-consuming 
jealousy, the desperate and fruitless struggle against an overruling and mer- 
ciless destiny, which was then deemed legitimate food for the wonder and 
admiration of a free and literary audience. Whether or not modem authors 
have done well in substituting the sentimental afflictions of enamoured 
maidens for the frantic anguish of a Medea, or the guilty desires of a PhcB- 
dra, it is not for us to decide ; but setting that comparison, which has loag 
been pronounced odious, entirely aside, it is surely a fact worthy of coft- 
sideration, that not one of the recorded or surviving tragedies derives ita 
interest, from that " course of true love" which, according to the experience 
of the mightiest spirit that has entwined its recollections with our land^ 
language, " never did run smooth." The purest, the least selfish, the divinest 
of all earthly feelings, was either utterly unknown, or esteemed worth- 
less and beneath the dignity of the buskined muse. Nor is it possible to 
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discover the true cause, or even to assign any plausible ground, for so 
strange a neglect of that feeling which later ages have thought most worthy 
to be embalmed in song or story. Neither the state of society, nor the 
character and tone of the popular mind — as far as we can judge of either 
at so remote a period — offer any solution of the difficulty ; for should we 
admit — as we readily may — that the female sex in ancient Greece were 
treated with little or none of that delicate and chivalrous attention, which 
indicates a state of afl^irs more refined than that of the olden time ; — that 
the men were either stern, ambitious politicians, or profligate sensualists ; — 
that the damsels were mere soulless puppets of a master's will, — wedded 
without previous familiarity, — wooed without a courtship, — won by the 
spear,— or purchased by intrigue ; — and that, consequently, there could be 
no room for the growth of romantic attachment ; still, even this admission 
will not tend in the least to diminish our embarrassment. Since all that 
has been advanced concerning the morals of the Athenian republic, may 
be predicated of the marriages of the ancienne regime, of the licentious 
court, and the corrupted society of France, with far superior justice ; and 
this, too, at the very time when Voltaire, and Comeille, and Racine, and 
Rousseau, were revelling in the warmest descriptions of Platonic affection, 
nndeviating truth, and " love unquenched, unquenchable.'' Without at- 
tempting then to enter upon any speculations concerning the motives which 
produced this anomaly in Attic literature, we must be content to know, that 
it does exist ; while, like a thousand other mysteries of the visible world, 
its origin is shut up for ever from our dull senses, and imperfect under- 
standing. Many situations undoubtedly occur, in various among the Greek 
dramas, in which the greatest effect might have been produced from the in- 
troduction of the aU-powerful spirit; for instance — in ^^the Iphigenia at 
Aulis," of Euripides — the royal virgin is enveigled from the maternal care, 
on the pretext of a celebration of nuptials with the young Achilles, prevt- 
ous to the departure of the combined nations. The true cause, — her in- 
tended immolation at the altar of Diana, — is revealed to the wretched 
mother, who like 

'*A cublem tiger in the jungle raging" 
hurries to the station of the wind-bound fleet, and wins the generous heart 
of Achilles, by representing the dishonor which must accrue to his unsul- 
lied name, from his participation in so cruel a fraud ; she moreover, contrary 
to the wbhes of the hero and the custom of the times, brings forth her 
daughter to thank him for the aid he has promised. What an opportunity is 
here for the sudden birth of love, and how greatly would such an inci- 
dent—described, as it would have been by the most pathetic of the tragic 
school— have contributed to the emotions of the audience ! No such turn 
however is given to the feelings of either ; the remonstrances of Achilles 
are fruitless, and the arts of Calchas are not exercised in vain. The only 
play — tragedy we can hardly call it — of which the catastrophe in any wise 
depends upon a pure and permitted love, is the Alcestis of Euripides; 
wherein the young wife takes upon her the doom that is intended for her 
husband ; it having been ordained that Admetus must perish— not violently, 
be it observed, but by the natural hand of death—unless some other person 
will subject his life to the 

"Fate we dread, yet dwell upon"— 
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Hb pwents, his friends, hia attendants, all hang aloof, dismayed at the very 
idea of such a forfeiture — ^the young wife stands forth in the serene fortitude 
of hallowed affection, and redeems her spouse from the shades of hell, 
eren hy the sacrifice of her own existence. This, we allow, has some 
lesemhlance to that feeling which later poets hare so loved to paint ; but 
even this has reference to wedded affection, not to the hopes, the fears, the 
nature, and the vanity of unrequited, or even of requited, love. This, 
however, is not the only singularity, which an accurate survey can discover^ 
in that branch of the tree of wisdom which is now before our eyes. Another 
is the strange notion of destiny, which prevails more or less in the effusions 
of all, though more strongly insisted on by the elder c2uo, .^Ischylus and 
Sophocles. Both of these, especially delight in painting the struggles of 
lofty, and in many cases virtuous minds, vainly struggling in the web of a 
destiny, to which the gods themselves were subject The utter impotency 
of man, the total absence of free-will, are the constant text from whence 
they have wrought out the most extraordinary deductions. Orestes is com- 
pelled by the oracle of Apollo— himself a blind agent in the hands of 
necessity-'-to slay his mother Clytemnestra ; avenging, by this parricide, the 
blacker crimes 

** Of her, the homicide and hueband-killer." 

Hardly is the destined deed performed, before the last extremity of punish- 
ment iniicted on the guilty dead, is recked on this hapless slave of fate, by 
the visible presence of the torturing Eumenides. In like manner, it is pre- 
dicted before the biith of iBdipus, that he shall murder his father, and wed 
his mother. With all the loathing of a pure spirit, with all the energies 
of an exalted understanding, he strives against the idea of such atrocity ; 
and by the very avoidance of those, whom he has been led to deem the 
authors of his being, he is led into the commission of that "crime which 
he doth most abhor," and incurs, not the compassion, but the hatred, of both 
men and gods. 

This destiny it is, which furnishes such variety of fearful incidents, and 
moving horrors, in the royal races of Pelops and of Labdacus ; and which 
have given so wide a field to both .^Sschylus and Sophocles whereon to 
exercise — ^the former his gloomy spirit, delighting in terror and bloodshed, 
and holding the souls of his audience — not in 

** Willing chains and bleat captivity" — 

by the influence of the horrible and supernatural, unmixed with aught of 
love or pity ; — ^the latter to display those dignified sentiments, that stately 
harmony of verse, that high-minded pathos, by which he earned the title — 
most tragic of the bards of Qreece. 

Being conscious that we have already extended this article, far beyond 
our usual limits ; trusting to the importance of our subject, no less than to 
that fiiscination, which has never ceased to attract all hearts and eyes to 
the antiquities, — the records, — the monuments, — and the muse of ancient 
Ghreece ; — ^we have thought it more advisable to separate from these pro- 
tracted reflections, two slight specimens of the Greek chorus, which we 
had resolved to set before our readers, even at the hazard of incurring cen- 
sure ; for defects similar to those, which — according to the inherent weak- 
ness of our nature — we can perceive readily enough in the translations of 
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othen,-*while, in our own, they are concealed from our sight, by the 
^I^CTling obscurity of an author's self-gratulation. 

Taking all this into consideration, we have transfened the passages^ 
which we had selected for this purpose — a choral hymn relating to the often- 
told, but never exhausted, tale of Troy's destruction, from the 880th line of 
the Hecuba; and a dirge chaunted over the body of the heroine, from the 
448th of the Alcestis of Euripides — ^to subsequent pages of the present 
number ; and now, unwUlingly, we are compelled to bring our labors to their 
close, nor, as we withdraw our hand from the plough, can we forbear to gaze 
with regret on the wide expanse of rich soil which we must leave unturned. 
Happy if, by any exertion of ours, we shall have induced even one mind to 
seek for the pure waters of poetry, in their purest and most limpid well ; thrice 
happy, if these slight considerations may lead some aspiring youth to ven- 
ture upon the first step of that path, which shall eventually conduct him to 
the attainment of erudition, and to the loftiest summits of virtuous ambition. 



STANZAS, 

SVOQBSTKD BT THI XILODT OF AH MQLIAV HABP. 

L 

Habp of the viewleu aii^ 
Whence Bprings the power thy trembling wires disclose, 
What spirit hand is wildly wandering there^ 

To steal repose? 

n. 

Hark to the charmed sound, 
Impetuous rushing on the prisoned ear, 
With shivering symphonies at once unbound 

In joy and fear I 

m. 

Now on night's breast they faint, 
And now a parting requiem round they pour, 
As moonlight waves which seek with dying plaint 

The silent shore. — 

IV. 

Art thou the brecUh of Hope, 
Glad but uncertain in her promise fair — 
Hope, whose enchanting voice alone may copo 

With our despair? 

V. 

Or art thou memory's moan — 
When aching hearts on past endearments dwell— 
Restoring dreams of bliss too early flown, 

And loved too well? 

VI. 

Vainly I question thee 
Again I hear thy swell, again thy sigh,— 
Oh, wind harp wild, must these forever be 

Thy solo reply? 
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AEmodeus at Large, by the author of Pelham, Eugene Arami Ac Philadelphia,-^ 
Carey, Lea and Blanehard. 1833. 

'^ Shall I ever finish these papers ? I intended to conclude them with 
the new year ; but wherefore ? they suit one month as well as another^- 
- their subjects always vary— nothing can be more dissimilar than two 
several numbers of the series, touching on all subjects, exhausting none* 
These papers fulfil for the 'New Monthly,' the same objects as the 
^Nootes' fulfil for < Blackwood's;' and, like the 'Noctes,' therefore, 
Biay be eontinned while the world continues to furnish matter for criticism 
or comment." If it be lawful — which by the way we beg leave to doubt— « 
to liken great things to small, then is it permitted to compare " Asmodeus 
at Large," to the " Noctes Ambrosianse ;" the former combining with the 
most brilliant play of fancy, and the most vivid coruscations of wit, a 
power of criticism unsurpassed by the gravest — an insight into the motives 
of human action, possessed by few even of the deepest among modem 
casuists— a system of political economy, the liberality of which must be 
no less admired by the philanthropist, than its truth must be envied by the 
statesman, and its utility acknowledged by all sorts and conditions of men. 
The latter strong in invective, feeble in argument — ^fluent in words, but 
sparing of facts — liberal of misrepresentation and falsehood, niggardly 
of truth, and entirely void of candor or impartiality ! — The one marching 
hand in hand with knowledge and power, the other vainly struggling 
against the march of reason and of liberty !— The one directing the current 
of popular opinion, not to injustice and spoliation, but to a sense of those 
blessings for which our fathers bled — to a perception of the good things 
which are actually possessed, and to a desire for those which are still de- 
nied to the increasing wants and growing intelligence of the multitude y-^ 
addressing itself to the understandings, rather than to the passions of men— 
and ready, no less to curb the excesses of the turbulent, or expose the waver- 
ing of the timid, among the partisans of its own, than to reprobate the in- 
controvertible bigotry of the hostile faction. — The other striving against the 
stream of time ; in the vain hope that its empty clamor may be mistaken 
for " the inimitable thunder," — and that men, in the nineteenth century, 
may be induced to believe a corrupt and venal delegation from aristocracy, 
more likely to advance the interests of the community, than a true and 
honest representation of the people — in short to believe, that ignorance is 
more conducive to the happiness of *' the million," than education — that 
slavery is better than freedom— that the darkness of midnight is more lu- 
minous than the noonday sun. The " Asmodeus at Large" of Bulwer, 
performs that office for the intellectual, which " Le diable boiteux" of Le 
Sage does to the corporeal man ; and is, therefore, as much superior to his 
prototype, as the thinking mind is of greater importance than the acting 
clay. Had Mr. Bulwer been previously unknown as an author, this woik 
alone would have stamped his pre-eminence ; and were all other monuments^ 
of his genius to sink into that oblivion, which has engulfed so many trea- 
sures of old, this alone would suffice to speak— in that universal language 
which no heart can hear unmoved— to all classes and denominations of the 
reading world ; proclaiming its creator to be gifted with that versatility 
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of intellect, which, rarely falling to the lot of a single mortal, inTarialiy 
marks oat for its possessor a station among the mighty ones of earth. 

One of these mighty ones is Mr. Bulwer ; nor is there a country in the 
ciTilized world, or a period in the annals of history, to which he would not 
have imparted lustre, — not merely as a writer, but as an intellect of a 
superior order, — Old in wisdom, although youthful in years, — ^he has long 
ago obtained reputation as a novelist, surpassed in his peculiar line of com- 
■ position by no dead or living author ; — and in these papers— now first brooj^ 
before the public in a connected form — ^though sketchy and rambling in 
their nature, he has not only maintained his former character, but has ae- 
qtiired new credit, by proving himself to be no less a proficient in the theorf 
of government, than an able and willing promoter of all the means which 
human wisdom has devised, or human benevolence exercised, for the ad* 
vancement of the happiness, the knowledge, and the virtue of mankind. 

The plot — if the book can with propriety be said to possess one — ^is sim- 
ple in the extreme. The narrator — ^as his predecessor, Don Cleofas, had 
done before — restores to liberty an imprisoned demon — and, by the way, 
there is no small degree of original wit in the opening scene— -on conditi<Hi 
of being chaperoned^ and introduced into all societies, by the infernal 
captive. By virtue of his incorporeal guide, he acquires the power of 
locomotion, of passing from the visible to the invisible world, at pleasure^ 
and of a certain insight into the afiairs, the actions, and the motives of the 
whole human race. Beyond this power, we cannot see that he gains much, 
by his not very reputable acquaintance ', for — with deference be it spoken-— 
the devil himself is rather a poor devil ; nor are his observations on the 
doings of men at all comparable, in point of sagacity, with those of his 
terrestrial companion. The author, in his preliminary notice, gives us to 
understand, that the whole series has an allegorical signification. " In the 
narrator is embodied the satiett which is of the world ; in Asmodeus the 
principle of vague excitement, in which satiety always seeks for relief— a 
fervid though hasty passion succeeds at last ; and Asmodeus appears no 
mor^ because in love all vague excitement is merged in absorbing and 
earnest emotion." This is very good, and very true ; but at the same time 
we have our doubts, whether such was in truth the preconcerted plan, 
although it is certainly no inappropriate commentary upon the text Be, 
however, the spring of action what it may, the event has proved its excel- 
lence. We have wit, without flippancy — politics, never degenerating into 
dullness—morality, never sinking into cant— imagination, firee and un- 
fettered, but never overstepping the bound which has been set between 
sublimity and ridicule — aud, to conclude the whole, we have a slight bat 
living sketch of a love adventure, hit off with that truth of outline, delicacy 
of touch, and correctness of keeping, which show at a glance the hand of 
the master. 

That the popularity of Asmodeus will, in this country, keep pace with it» 
merits, we hardly dare to assert ; for so much the laj^er portion is occupied 
by allusions to local politics, and politicians — whose names are not only 
uninteresting but unknown on this side of the Atlantic ; and to writers— ' 
with whose writings we neither have, nor desire, any acquaintance — ^that 
general readers will, perhaps, find less entertainment in these papets, than 
in a more connected fiction. 
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Notwithstanding this, we have no hesitalion in recommending Asmodeus 
to all those who are capable of enjoying accurate demonstrations of truth, 
and shrewd observations on the character and motives of individuals ; some 
of whom are of sufficient note to have been rumored abroad upon the winds 
of heaven, till their names have become familiar to the ears of our distant 
commnnitf « The language of Asmodeus — as of all Mr. Bulwer's works— 
isin the purest style of English j — there is the same mixture of sprightliness 
with deep pathos,— the same apparently unnatural combination of modem 
im diis, with gems selected from the rhapsodies or meditations of every 
poet or sage, who has unlocked the sympathies, or convinced the under- 
standings of men 5 and interwoven — ^we hardly know how — ^with the ad- 
ventures of the pair, is a superb moral allegory, entitled the tale of Kosim 
Kesamim; which we would extract entire if our limits would permit; and 
which we would analyze, did we not feel certain, that were we to attempt 
an explanation, we could only render that dull and obscure in abridgment, 
which, when entire, is fascinating in its manner, and forcible in the truth, 
which it so admirably illustrates. The moral we will give ; certain that 
few who read thus far, will fail to peruse the passage from which it is 
derived* The aspirant after unearthly knowledge receives a double gift of 
supernatural perception : after the first accession of power to his visual 
organs, he is dazzled by the unknown and unimagined glories of the uni- 
verse ; — after the second, he is horror-stricken by the revelation of its utter 
loathsomeness and corruption; at this juncture, 

"* Bright Lampi of Heaven.' I cried, lifting my eyei in onguiflh from the loathly 
Charnel of the Univeraal Eartn ; and is this, which men call * Nature,' ia this the sole 
Principle of the World 7" 

"As I spoke, the huge carcass beneath my feet trembled.— And over the &ce of the 
Co^pM beside me diere fell a fear. And lo 1 the heavens were lit up with a pure and 
glonous light, and from the midst of them there came forth a Voice, which rolled slowly 
over the whole face of the charnel earth, as the voice of thunder above the valley of the 
shepherd. * Such,' said the Voice, is Natubb, if thou accsptxst Natubb as ths 

FiaST CaVBB — ^BUCB IS TKK UkIVSBSE WITHOUT A GOD I" 

It is no easy matter to select portions from such a work as this, which 
shall give a just idea of its merits ! Incident there is none ; — connected 
interest, — description, — story, — if we except the episode of Julia, which 
has been quoted entire by more than one of our daily journals, and which 
we are inclined to believe will meet with more admirers than any other 
passage, — ^there are none! In casting our eyes, for the second or third 
time, over these entertaining pages, we have stumbled upon a critique, 
which displays so much sound sense and information, coupled with the 
most uncompromising justice, that we cannot refrain from exhibiting it to 
our countrymen ; as a proof of the true measure of applause, or censure, 
bestowed by Englishmen of talent upon the slanderers of America. It is 
Bulwer's criticism on " Mrs. TroUope's domestic manners of the Ameri^ 
cans." Mrs. TroUope !— whom, by the way, we have raised to a celebrity 
here by our susceptibility, which she never could have obtained by the 
merits or demerits of her book ; despised, as it is in London, by all persons 
of understanding, with a contempt no less overwhelming, than has been its 
lot in the United States. Bulwer has dissected her at some length, and 
we have extracted — as a specimen of the whole — the coup de grace by 
which he concludes his flagellation— 

" Vulgarity of iHindf not of manners, is the only vulgarity which a people can charge 
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against their neighbors. Mrs. Trollope accuses the Americans of this vulnritv hat ix$ 
vain. The very rudeness of their equality belies the charge, (mental vulffarity is al-. 
ways servile to wealth,) and the purity of tlieir political idols proves a certain largeness of 
mind. No vulvar souls could appreciate Franklin, or adore Washington. The truer 
1 :^ .!._.._ 1 11 •_•-'»*_- m__ii-_- I. 1* mu_ erioans point 



vulffarity — ^that is, mental smallness, is in Mrs. Trollope herself. The A, 
to their cities ; their senate ; their public institutions ; their cheap food ; their universal 
education ; and Mrs. Trollooe says the men sup in one room, and the women in an*' 
other. They point to the Collossus, andMrs. Trollope sneers at the ring on its little fin- 
ger I" 

The next passage which we have selected for the gratification of our 

readers is in a style wholly differing from either of the preceding: — 

one of those highly ornamented jewels which are constantly shining 

from the pages of this highly gifted writer. — The subject is a nocturnal 

ramble through the streets of London ! and in our opinion a more exquisite 

passage is not to be found in the whole circle of English literature. It is 

one of those descriptions, which no person — even moderately blessed with 

that perception of the beauties of nature, and that power of drawing forth 

mental reflections from his own imagination, excited perhaps, — though he 

knows not how — by some outward impression, 

"Striking the electric wherein we are darkly bound"— ^ 

can read, without being persuaded that he has himself experienced the self 
same feelings, and that he should have — ^nay, frequently has"-*fallen into the 
same train of thought, upon the sight of the same or similar objects : yet 
nothing can be more fallacious than such an opinion, for in truth these medi- 
tations — simple as they may appear — are such as can arise upon the fancy, 
and arrange themselves into a palpable form within the brain of none— but 
a poet and — we had almost said a philosopher. — The key to our feelings is^ 
this— that the especial charm of his description is its truth, and that truth 
knocks instantly at the heart, and unbinds the hidden sympathies in every 
mortal bosom. 

" ' Oh ! Asmodeus,' said I, as I walked forth from Greville's arm-and-curm with the 
Devil, * what a beautiful night I Who shall say that a greatcity hadi not as much poe- 
try as the solitudes of fields and streams'? The silence of these mighty marts of inaus- 
tryand pleasure — the mystery that hangs over every house thus still and impenetrable — 
a recoro, and often a romance in each — ^the muffled shapes stealing across from time to 
time ; and if, wandering from these statelier quarters, you touch near upon the more 
squalid abodes of men— the stir, the hubbub^ the wild mirth of desperate hearts — ^thc 
dark and dread interest that belongs to crime. Then, anon, in some high chamber, you 
see a solitary light — waning^ not, nor blinking, throueh the gloom, ilow often have I 
paused to gaze on such a light, and busy myself wim conjecture I Does it shine over 
the deep delight of study — the open volume and the worn brow — the young ambition of 
Knowledge— that false friend which nurseth in her bosom disease and early death 1 
Does it wake beside the vigil of some woman heart, beating for the approach of a guil- 
ty leman, or waiting in chillness and in dread, the slow and heavy step of one return- 
ing from the reeking haunts of the gamester, her wedded mate, perhaps her early lovel 
Is there not more poetry in this than in wastes, pregnant only with the dull animal life? 
What have the woods and waters equal to the romance of the human heart V " 

Would that our limits would permit us to transcribe the whole tale of 
Julia ; — the fervid though hasty passion of which the author speaks above, *- ^ 
as banishing Asmodeus from his pupil's presence, and swallowing up all 
vague excitement in absorbing and earnest emotion. — Truly it is absorbing ! 
from the first entrance of the narrator at the dusky and half opened door, 
to the final catastrophe ; the reader has not the power to think, to move, to 
breathe. As a conception it is perfect, — perfect in its keeping with the 
dark annals of human passion, — perfect in its smallest details, — ^perfect in 
the all-powerful grasp with which it enchains every faculty as we peruse 
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iu thrilling pages. The letter — which will be found below — discovered on 
her person by the repentant wretch, whose cruelly drove her to the fatal 
deed — with its strange, but natural, combination of feelings, seemingly most 
discordant, — ^the mixture of tenderness with resentment — of forgiveness 
with vengeful fury — of the desire to be loved and regretted, with the fierce 
determination, that the very agony of his remorse shall fix the recollection 
of the false one, indelibly and eternally upon the being whom he has de- 
stroyed ! — is equal in power to any thing ancient or modem, whether of 
prose or verse, that has ever issued from the mind of one man, to call forth 
the tear drop from its deepest fount, to dri7e the thrilling blood in swifter 
motion through the veins, to search the hearts and dive into the affections 
of thousands. 

"A horrible idea had crossed my mind ; unfounded, improbable as it seemed. I felt as 
if compelled to confirm or remove it. I made the policeman go with me to the watch 
house ; — I pushed away the crowd — ^I approached the body. Oh, God, that white 
&CC — ^the heavy dripping hair — the swollen form — and all that decent and maiden beau- 
ty, with the coarse cover half thrown over it! — and the unsympathizing surgeons stand- 
ing by I and the unfamiliar faces of the women I What a scene I what a death bed ! 
Julia, Julia ! thou art avenged ! 

" It was she, then, whom I beheld ; she — the victim, the self-destroyer. I hurry over 
the awfiil record. I am writing my own condemnation — stamping my own curse. 
They found upon the corpse a letter : drenched as it was, I yet could decipher its eha- 
racters ; it was to me. It ran thus : — 

'* ' I believe now that I have been much to blame, for I am writing calmly, with a 
fixed determination not to live ; and I see how much I have thrown away the love you 
once gave me. Yet I have loved you always, — how dearly I never told you, and never 
can tell! But when you seemed to think so much of your — what shall I say 7—your 
condescension in marrying, perhaps, loving me, it maddened me to the brain ; and, 
diough I would have given worlds to please ]rou, I could not bear to see the difference 
in vour manner, after you came to see me daily, and to think of me as a woman ought 
to oe thought of; and mis, I know, made me seem cross, and peevish, and unamiable, — 
but 1 could not help it,— 4uid so you ceased to love me ; and I felt that, and longed, 
madly, to release you from a tie you repented. The moment came for me to do so, ana 
— we parted. Then you wrote to me, and my sister made me see in the letter what per- 
haps you did not intend ; but, indeed, I was only sensible to the thought that I had lost 
you for ever, and that you scorned me. And then my vanity was roused,— and I knew 
you still loved me, — and I fancied I could revenue myself upon you by marrying ano* 
ther. But when I came to see, and meet, and smile upon that other,— and to feel the day 
approach,— and to reflect that you had been all in all to me, — and that I about to pass 
my whole life with one I loathed, after having loved so well and so entirely, — I feltl nad 
reckoned too much on my own strength, and that I could not sustain my courage any 
longer. Nothing is left to me in life ; the anguish I suffer is intolerable ; and I have, at 
length made up my mind to die. But think not I am a poor love-sick girl only. I am 
more ; — I am still a revengeful woman. You have deserted me, and I Know mvself to 
blame ; but I cannot bear that you should forget and despise me, as you would it I were 
to marry. I am about to force you to remember me for ever, — to be sorry for me, — to 
for^ve me, — to love me better than you have done yet, even when you loved me most. 
It IS in this that I shall be revenged I' 

"And with this wild turmoil of contending feelings — the pride of womanhood wrest- 
ling with the softness — forgiveness with revenge--liigh emotions with erring princi- 
ples — agony, led on to death by one hope to be remembered and deplored ; — ^witn Uiis 
contest at thy heart didst thou go down thy to watery grave I 

" What must have passed within thee in those briefand terrible momenta when thou 
Btoodest by the dark water*— hesitating — lingering^fearing — yet resolved ! And I was 
near thee m that hour, and knew thee not— at hand, and saved not! Oh 1 bitter was the 
revenge— lasting is the rememberance ! Henceforth, I ask no more of Human Affec- 
tions : I stand alone on the Earth!" 

In conclusion, we most earnestly recommend " Asmodeus at large" to 

headers of every denomination ; there is scarcely a human being who may 

not find something to entertain, or to instruct ; something to improve his 

head, or to affect his feelings ! — We have the tale of true-love for the young 

and sentimental, — ^morality for the serious, — satire for the caustic, — wit for 

the light-hearted, and pathos for the grave ;— we have news of the beau 
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mande for the trifler, and phitofiophy for the sage ;— we hare criticisiBS for 
the scholar, and politics for the statesman ;— and we have all these coming 
with as much vigor from the pen of one young man, as though they iiad 
derived their origin from the united labor of many ; possessing also thia 
peculiar advantange, that we fancy ourselves to be engaged in dimming 
over some light and easy trifle, wfaile we are in truth diving into the abysses 
of scientific research, or soaring into the boundless eternity of metaphysical 
discussion. 

Bearing no resemblance to any one of his former works as a whole, — ^to 
all of them in detached portions, — incapable, £rom its very plan, of under- 
going the test of comparison with any other fiction, Asmodeus stands alone ; 
and can no more be likened to a continuous and connected narrative, than 
the series of rapid sketches, to the panorama which results from their com- 
bination ;— we must not forget, however, that-^s in the present instance — 
many a sketch displays a thousand original and striking points which are 
lost in the harmonious coloring, or perhaps even polished away from the 
canvass, in the tamer, although perhaps more perfect, beauties of a finished 
painting. 



FORTUNE. 



FoRTUNs, how ahall I speak of thee 7 how tell 

Thy parti&l or impartial sway o'er men? 

To-day we bask in pleasure's lap, and then 
To-morrow, to her flow'ry joys, farewell. 
By thy inevitable sway, now sunk below, 

Now lifted to the stars ; with hope in vain 

Through life's illusions oft we toy, in pain 
Or ease, from whom our sweetest pleasures flow. 
^Tis good for man, he neither can descry 

To-morrow's sad reverse nor cheering gain, 

Nor, if to bound with health, or bend with pain — 
It is not given to know of dark futurity : 
By past scenes only can we mortal, strive to know 

Its transient light, and shades, our pleasures and our^o. 

How oft the virtuous and the good indeed 

Have deeply drank the bitterness of life, 

And of seducing sin withheld the strife — 
And claimed, in rags of honesty, the meed I 
Yet oittimes such as have long years endured 

The storms of life, in some unthought of hour 

Have leaped from pinching poverty to pow'r, 
But found not even then their joys secured. 
The mind it is, fair girl, and such hast thou, 

That bids defiance to the rude attacks 

Of stem adversity, whose chain soon cracks 
Before the peaceful smile, and patient brow, 
And heart benign,— may it be mine with one like this 
To live;— then wo :'• not,— in poverty is bliss. 

H.M. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP A NAUTICAL LIFE. 
No. III. 

And some far down below the sounding ware — 

Still ahall they lie, though tempests o'er them sweep; 

Never may flower be strewn above their grave, 

Never may sister weep ! Mas. Hemaws. 

^Tliat disgrace, not only to a free country, but to humanity itself— the impress 

*of seamen ! Speech op Sib Francis Bubdett. 

The boat's crew simultaneously uttered a loud shout, but too late ; the 
vessel — for such it was — was upon us, and before the slightest manoeuvre 
could be effected to divert her from her course, she ran us down. Horrible 
indeed was the sensation upon hearing the crash, and feeling the shock 
of such a concussion. But we had no time for reflection, for in an instant 
boat and men were overwhelmed, and the vessel passed over us. — My 
senses forsook me, and I have no remembrance of any occurrence until 
I found myself stretched upon the deck, in the steerage of the stranger. 
I turned my head from side to side in a kind of stupor — all seemed strange 
to me, — I could not conceive how I came there, for all idea of the late mis- 
fortune was for the moment obliterated. A decent looking man was stand- 
ing near me on one side^ and a boy on the other. Seeing me move, the 
man addressed me kindly, — " well my heart, how are you now ?" I could 
not reply to him, for my thoughts were in confusion; therefore he, with the 
help of the boy, raised me, so as to make me sit upright " Come," said he, 
"my lad, you'll do now, I warrant." " Where am I ?" exclaimed I, " and 
how came I here ? This is not the Dchester — where is— oh, God ! where 
are the rest of the boat's crew?" A flood of recollection came across me, 
and all the horrors of our late situation rushed again before me. " Tell me," 
said I, "where are Watson, and Hill, and Jones ? — how came I here — what 
ship is this?" — "Handsomely, handsomely, my good lad," returned the 
man, " come, you are better now — try this glass of grog, it will do you good, 
and by-and-bye you shall know all how and about it. — Come, you are all 
safe now. — Keep quiet a little— there— drink it off, and lie down a while — 
take a nap, and then you shall have all the particulars." I tried to procure 
instant information, but he refused it, and sooth to say, the oppression of 
sleep came rapidly on me, I therefore lay down again, and once more was 
in a temporary oblivion. "^ 

It is probable that some powerful narcotic had been mingled up in the 
grog, for I slept long and soundly, and found myself greatly strengthened 
and refreshed upon waking up. When the man came to me again — ^who I 
now found was the doctor — I was in ^condition to talk to him rationally 
and connectedly, and therefore begged to be informed of all the circum- 
stances that had befallen my shipmates and myself, and particularly 
whether they also survived our misfortune. 

It seems that the look-out on the forecastle of the " Samuel," for that was the 
name of the ship in which I now was, heard our shout, and called aft to the 
quarter-deck— "a boat under the bows,"— but there was no time to put the 
helm down, before the man again heard the noise of the striking, and ainun 
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svmg out, " weVe ran her down." Coils of rope were immediately thrown 
over each side, and OTer the stem — heing belayed at the inner end ; spars 
and tubs were thrown overboard, in the hope that some one might drift 
towards them, for nothing in the world could be seen through the fog. — 
After some little time had elapsed, hearing no noise or exclamation, tiiey 
concluded that they had been mistaken, and commenced hauling in their 
ropes, with half uttered curses against their shipmate, for giving all the 
trouble upon a Mse alarm. One of them, however, presently exclaimed, 
'' something hangs upon my line, for it is confounded heavy to haul in." 
Some one went to his assistance, and after a while dragged up — my unfor- 
tunate self. Being near the stern of the boat when she was run down, I 
had probably gone broad under the ship's bows, and had come to the surface 
at her run abaft. One of the ropes hanging over the quarter had come in 
contact with me, and in that unconscious tenacity of life, which is intuitive 
in every living creature, I had grasped it, as I should have done any thing 
else which might have come in my way. — Of course I was hoisted in, though 
for some time there was little hope that life remained in me ; — of my un- 
fortunate companions, or of the boat, nothing more was ever heard. Th&f 
had come to an untimely fate, whilst I— the unlucky^ was reserved to be the 
fbot-bali of fortune a little longer, and to buffet and be buffetted in the w<»rld 
of waters as might happen. 

When the more serious part, my recovery from drowning, was ascer- 
tained, it became necessary to look to some minor points of injury which I 
had sustained; — a violent contusion on the head and on one shoulder, from 
the side of the vessel, had befallen me, and the strong and convulsive tension 
of the muscles in holding-on the rope, had disabled my aim for a time, so 
that I was obliged to remain below for several days ; during which the 
captain of the Samuel had proceeded to the West Ice for a little aealingj 
before his final departure. In this i could take no share, but understood 
that at this period the sport had more danger and of course more excitement 
in it, than in the spring. A laige species of seals, called by the seamen 
*' bladder-nose," were at this time prevalent, which, instead of skulking ofi^ 
to find refuge in the deep, were apt to exhibit a warlike front, and not un- 
frequently succeeded in beating down the adversary, and wounding him 
severely. The vulnerable part of these animals, as of those formerly de- 
scribed, is the nose, but it was not quite so easy to attain that mortal part, 
as with the early race; but each animal of the present was of quadruple 
value, as compared with the former. 

At length the welcome sound of '^ for England" was heard — the fishing 
lines were all washed in the sea, hung up to dry, and if rain fell, washed 
again, to prevent frtBh 'water from rotting them :— all was coiled away, the 
boats got in and secured, and all hands began*to look out for the Shetland 
Isles;— the natives thinking of home, ^^ sweet home," — the seamen, of a 
•pr ce— ever the uppermost thing in a sailor's thoughts, as connected with 
the shore. It was decided, i f the Uchester was ahead, to take me to Berwick, 
to which port the Samuel belonged ;^but if she had not yet come up, to 
leave me at Lerwick, the principal town of Shetland, until she should come 
in there. — Neither of these plans however took effect — ^Dame foitvne, as 
nsual, put in her oar, and managed the matter her own way. 
One morning, when by our reckoning we expected to be about tkiity 
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miles from the north point of the islands, two boats were hoisted out, and 
the Shetlanders were sent away in them. This was an usual precaution, 
to save them from the impress, which was always very severe, in time of 
war, against these people ; — for as they had no legal protection, and were 
not wanted for the safety of the ship, they were always carried off, without 
scruple or remorse, to recruit the naval service of his Britiumic migesty. 

The English were at this period at war with France, and there was 
every reason to believe that the press vras at this time hot ; however, the 
horizon was clear all round, and we hoped the poor fellows would arrive 
safe to their families, and give us our boats at Lerwick. On the afternoon 
of the '^same day, a man at the mast head sung out, '^ a large sail on the 
weather bow.^ '^ What is she like ?" cried the skipper. " She looms like 
a man of war," replied the voice, '^ she has top-gallant sails set, and is 
standing down this v^ay." The crew of the Samuel were by this time re- 
duced to the protected hands, that is to say, the boat officers beforemen- 
tioned, and the apprentices. — I only was an extra hand, and as such, was a 
certain prize, if the vessel should prove as described, and should board us. 
Not being on the ship's books, however, was in my favor, and it waa con- 
cluded to stow me away in " the run," should matters prove hostile to my 
freedom, until the ship's company were overhauled by the warlike stranger. 

The latter continued to near us, and soon showed an immense spread of 
canvass, such as my unpractised eye had never yet looked upon, and sweep- 
ing down across our bows majestically. — Instead of the English ensign, 
however, she had, suspended at her gaff, the Gallic colors. This altered the 
state of affairs; I was called from my concealment, in order to be ready like 
the rest, for a change of scene which we had not anticipated. — ^A gun was 
fired ahead of us, which we understood as a signal to us to range under his 
quarter and heave to. We did so, close under his lee, and could see him 
manning a boat, at the same time down came the French flag, and up went 
St. George, the white flag of England. ^' Down, down, P. — down" was 
the word, " the press, by G — d ! — Into your hole, my boy, and snag's the 
word." I know not why it was— but the revubion of feeling was so great 
in my bosom, upon the change of flags in the strange vessel, and the idea 
of escape from a foreign prison, that I scarcely had a wish to avoid the fate 
which at present impended.— I had even somewhat of a latent undefined 
wish to try the life of a man of war. The stories however of the treatment 
in such vessels, as given by merchant seamen, were so dreadful, and the 
disposition early implanted in man, to 

^Rather bear thoM ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not o^ 

impelled me to take what was conceived the safer course, and retreat again 
to my lurking place. 

I had not been long there before I heard a scuffling noise along the tier, 
and above my head in the run; — every now and then a tapping, as if to 
discover a hollow place, and a slight noise, like the plunging of a catlass, 
which indeed it was, into every thing like a crevice.— Still all was snug. — 
The noise ceased, and I began to breathe freely. In a little while I again 
heard the shuffling of feet above me, and a voice cried ^'all right now, mess- 
mate, come out of your hole." I was on the point of doing so, when the 
idea struck me, that the voice was strange.— Again e pause.—" Remove 
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that three fold block and the tackle>fall, out of that coil of hawser, Tom/'' 
cried the voice again, " Pm d — d if he be'nt here somewhere, I heard him 
draw his wind hard just now." — The block and tackle were removed, and a 
dark opening was exhibited. " Here we have him now, Tom," said the 
fellow, — "come, my hearty, don't put us to a boarding pike, — shovel your- 
self out o' that, my lad." It was useless to prolong my stay , — I was evidently 
discovered, and emerged from my shell, looking silly enough. The men 
conducted me to their officer, who at sight of me, cast a sharp and exulting 
glance at the skipper, and then turning towards me, " Ah, a smart lad enough. 
So you were picked up in a fog, eh ?" " Yes, sir." " By G — d, you were 
pretty near being lost again in a fog." — ^A laugh, which was begun by the 
officer himself, and of course was a hearty jest all round. — " Well, never 
mind the fog, my lad, we'll give you a better service 5 put your traps into the 
boat." Alas, I had no traps ; all I could do, was to take a brief farewell of 
such of my temporary shipmates as I could see, and step over the side. 
When I got into the boat, however, I found three more — " unfortunates," 
I may call them — in the same predicament as myself. This startled me, 
as I expected they were all safe from such a fate ; but it seems they had 
only what are called ^a^fted^ protections^ being supernumerary, or more than 
a vessel of the tonnage of the Samuel was allowed to protect, and was in 
fact, nothing more than the assurance of the owners to interest themselves 
in procuring the liberation of the bearer, in the event of such a mishap as 
had now befallen my companions ; — and of the absolute fallacy of which, 
no roan in the service was better aware than the impressing officer of 
this day's exploit. 

We were soon on board his majesty's ship Calliope, rating sixteen guns 
but carrying twenty-four. This was indeed a new world to me, and a con- 
trast such as my warmest imagination could not have depictured. From 
the dirty, greasy decks and interior of a whaler, where we were breathing 
continually the fostid odours from the blubber, we were transported to an 
elegant vessel, with her decks white, and as clean as a drawing-room table, 
spacious in length and breadth, the slack of every rope aloft hauled in, and 
the end of every one on deck neatly coiled and carefully deposited in its 
proper and invariable place. The "dogs of war" just showing their teeth 
at every port hole — the officers, in uniform fashionably cut, walking the quar- 
ter-deck, aloof from the throngs of men, as they appeared to me to be, — every 
thing in order, obedience, and regularity being the evident rule. Would 
that I could say as much of the lower or mess deck. Horrid indeed was 
the contrast when we stept below. After the usual formalities of inquiry 
and exaniination, being entered on the ship's books, we were turned over 
to the Purser's steward to be entered in messes, and here, whom should we 
meet, but the whole of the poor Shetlanders who had lefl us in the morn- 
ing ! They had rowed away to the southward for upwards of five hours ; 
at every stroke congratulating themselves that they were nearing their 
homes and families, when behold the masts of the Calliope were in view, 
right in their teeth. To avoid her was impossible ; she was coming right 
down upon ihem — in fact had seen them, before she was seen by them ; — 
a man of war has always a bright look-out, and concluded them to be 
what they proved. They were all taken on board, and from them it was 
learnt that the Samuel was to the northward, coming in the same direction. 
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The Calliope, in fact, was a new ressel, which had been fitted out, and 
sent forth with forty-two hands lent to her, to press for hersdf; and, in 
truth, she had neither lost time nor thrown away a chance. Her sailing- 
master had been an old Greenland master ; he was conversant in all the 
tricks and manceuvres of the trade, and consequently was on all occasions 
the officer of the boat for boarding. To his dexterity I found myself in- 
debted for this change in my fortunes ; for, knowing the casualties to which 
that dangerous trade is liable, he called for the ship's log, as soon as he had 
overhauled her papers, and presently discovered that there ought to be a 
strange hand on board, somewhere. To the merchantHskipper's observa- 
tion, that I had not been seen all day, and he supposed I must have gone 
in the boats which left in the morning; he grinned, and with a self-satisfied 
look replied, " your boats, my good friend, are in-board of the ship there, . 
and ail the hands are under hatches ; — come, come man, give us the lad, it 
won't do with me, you know." The poor skipper, though taken "in the 
maner" as the lawyers would call it, yet doggedly persisted that he knew 
not where I was stowed, or anything about me, — ^whilst Mr. Elingston, the 

naval-master, as positively declared "he'd be d d if he would leave the 

ship without me." — The issue was as I have described before, which brings 
me once more on board the Calliope. 

This vessel, which, as I said above, sailed with about fifty hands, oflieen 
included, had at this time upwards of two hundred and sixty pressed men 
between her decks. She had successfully waylaid every thing since she 
entered these seas, and had made most merciless conscriptions* She had 
not room for them to hang their hammocks, nor had she either hammocks 
or bedding for one third of her people. There was nothing left for iC^ 
therefore, but to stretch ourselves out, stowed in bulk, upon the bare deek^ 
with a hat or cap for a piUow. Such was my case, for some weeks, in 
common with many others, till our condition was in die last degree filthy 
and abhorrent. We swarmed with vermin of every description, for most 
of us had hardly a change of clothes, and the use of fresh water for wash- 
ing was quite out of the question ; for such is the economy of that article 
at all times in the navy, that, even when the ship's company are not pat 
upon allowance, they must take their drink at the scuttle-butt or tank, qb- 
der the eye of the sentinel ; and if they want water for tea or for mixing 
their flour, the tea or the flour must be exhibited to the officer of the watch, 
and the articles put together in open view ; and any attempt at an over- 
reach, would subject the ofiiender to condign punishment 

But not only was our place of rest miserable^ there was besides but very 
little of it An unfortunate whaler-seaman, who has been used to have 
sixteen hours out of the four and twenty at his own disposal, takes it hard 
to be transferred to a situation where it is " all hands" all day, and where 
he has alternately about three hours below, one night, and six the next— 
the six being divided into two parts. Such was the case on board the 
Calliope, and its efiects presently were, that the surgeon's office was no 
sinecure. Rheumatisms, colds, and even incipient typhus began to ap- 
pear — as how could they fail to appear — among a dense crowd of men 
steaming with wet clothes, huddled together on the bare deck, and €ffe> 
run with dirt and vermin. 

And now, for the first time, I became an unwilling witness of a system 
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of discipline, against which, I need soaroelf remind you, I have ever raised 
my voice. A system which calls aloud for repeal — ^a system, as useless in 
itself as it is barbarous— as disgraceful to the national character, as it is 
degradiBg to the individual who must endure it; — the system of flogging'. 
It is consoling to my heart in this my declining day, to find that this odious, 
savage, inhuman barbarity has been gradually discontinued to the pre- 
sent time, and that the national feeling and the national sense of vnedomy 
as well as of humanity, will, in all probability, eject it from the noble service 
altogether. I take an almost ferocious pleasure in detailing the particulars 
of such a scene as a naval punishment, — I wish to hold it up to the repro- 
bation which I think it deserves ; and though I do not exaggerate the truth, 
yet I cannot prevail upon myself to soften the picture. The first punish- 
ment I ever saw, made an indelible impression upon me. Such a one, in^ 
deed, that though half a century has since gone over my head, and though 
it was no more severe than I have seen hundreds of times since, it is as 
vivid in my recollection as though it took place yesterday. I will inflict 
the relation upon you, although I dare say I have told you of it before. 

Captain Martinet, though a bmve officer and a " seaman's friend" — a term 
well understood in the navy — ^was a rigid disciplinarian ; and, at the time 
of which I now write, the authority of the boy-midshipman was sustained — 
not more pertinaciously, but— in a mate arbitrary manner than at jNresait. 
A maintop-man had been ordered by one of these youngsters to perf<»m 
some trifling, I believe some ridiculous, act on the top-sail yard. The man 
^t first took no notice, but being still teased by the young Jack-in-office, he 
peremptorily refused to do that which his own notions of seamanship knew 
10 be wrong, or to use his own words " he would not go for to make such a 
lubber oi hiiinself." The offended dignitary descended from the top, and 
instantly lodged a complaint to the officer of the watch, that Jim Darling 
had been insolent^ had refused to obep Mm, and had called him 'Rubber," 
'^Maintop there," said the officer. ^' Sir," replied the captain of the top, 
« Send Darling down directly." " Aye, aye. Sir." Down came the un- 
fortunate culprit, and stood before the lieutenant and the swelling com- 
plainant. ^^ So, Mister Darling, you have the insolence to refuse obedience, 
and be d'— 4 to you, and dare presume to call an officer opprobrious names. 
]>-Hnme, Pll teach you to use your tongue properly." The unlucky top- 
man attempted an excuse, and urged what he really did say ; his excuses, 
however, were so nearly in thid words of the midshipman, that they were 
considered to be only warped from their original meaning, to serve his pur* 
pose. The lieutenant descended into the cabin to make his report to the 
captain, who received it without any further inquiry, and upon the officer^ 
letum to the deck, his first words were, " Pass the word for the master-^it 
aims." Upon the arrival of that functionary, poor Darling was consigned 
to hifl custody, to be put into the "bilboes," there to remain till his ofiienGe 
should be expiated by the assistance of the boatswain's mate, at the ship's 
gangway* 

It was the third day after I was brought on board that this punishment 
took place. At seven bells of the forenoon watch, answering to half past 
eWen o'clock, the boatswain piped "all hands." It is remarkable that 
there is a peculiarity both in the length of the whistle, and the tone of the 
voice of the boatswain on these occasions, to which, if there be added the 
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cnnsciouanees of the ccuue which produces it, the effects on the mind are 
of a very oppressive nature. '^Ali hands" literally must obey the call. 
Neither officer nor seaman is allowed to be absent from punishment And 
what a scene for the eye of a novice ! There stood the unhappy culprit. 
A grating was taken from one of the hatchways and set up at ihe gang- 
way ; the prisoner was stripped of his upper clothing, including his shirty 
which last was thrownl oosely over his shoulders and back, until the orden 
for the punishment to commence. His legs and arms were seized with 
spun-yam to the grating, placing him like the figure of a St. Andrew's 
cross, and then began the prdiminary aolemnitjf. Not that the poor wretch 
was about to be examined on his alleged offence. On the contrary, that was 
taken for granted, on the honor of the complainant, and the captain now 
only expatiated upon the enormity of the offence, which he informed the . 
culprit was sufficient to bring him to the yard-arm if he were tried by a 
court-martiaL The clerk was then ordered to read one of the articles of 
war, importing that any seaman who should refuse or neglect to obey the 
orders of his superior officer, or who should use insolence to the said tmp^ 
rior officer, being in the execution of his duty, should suffer ncATH, or such 
other punishment as a general court-martial should award. This being 
read, the captain cries abud, '^ boatswain's mate, give him a dozen." The 
gannent is withdrawn from- the man's shoulders by the Biaster-at-amiSy 
who places himself in a prominent situation, to see and count audibly the 
strokes of the instrument of punishment. The boatswain's mate advances 
with his " cat'o'nine tails," consisting of nine lengths of stout whipcordi 
each about three feet in length, and fastened upon a handle of about 
eighteen or twenty inches long. He draws his fingers through these tails 
to clear them from being ravelled, seizes the extremity of them in his left 
hand, whibt his right grasps the handle, turns his body half round to in- 
crease the momentum of the stroke, and then discharges it with idl his 
power on the back of the shrinking wretch, whilst the master-at-arms calls 
aloud, " 0N£". Some seconds elapse before another stroke is given — the ope- 
rator being obliged to dear the tails after each lash ;— when it faUs the woni 
a two" is heard ; — the person of the unfortunate culprit quickly become* 
iaoerated under the r^)eated aj^lications of this dreadful scouige^ and gen^ 
rally he is obliged to shriek with the anguish it occasions. At the «ndof 
the "dozen" there is a short pause, until the captain again says, "go ctt'^ 
or " cast him ofi^" as the case may be. The ordinary extent of the punUir 
ment for such offences as I have described is three dozen; and if in the 
performance of this unpleasant task, the boatswain's mate should relax, or 
be thought to relax, in severity, he is quickly and effectually recalled lo his 
YigxMr by a stern " do your duty, sir" — or if the feelings of humanity shoijdd 
so far overcome him as to cause a second hint, it is "do your duty, or by 
G — d I'll have you seized up" — ^which latter menace sddom faUed t» 
strengthen his sinews. In truth it was no empty assertion, as I have more 
than once seen the threat put in execution. To me the most melameholy 
pait of this detestable spectacle was, that when the captain was of opinum 
that the culprit had received a punishment commensurate with the cffenee, 
he merely cried "stop — cast him off." Then turning towards the boal«^ 
swain " pipe the hands down"— a mode of dismissal as devoid of solemnity 
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as if the people had heen merely hoisting in a hoat, or the unfortunate man 
himself had heen a log of wood. 

I think I see your logical hrain at work now ; and seem to hear you ask 
how the commander of a ship of war could have the ef&ontery to read, or 
cause to he read, an article of war, which alludes to the sentence of a court- 
martial, and yet pimish so severely a fellow heing, without trial, and with- 
out sentence. In your happy country, my dear H., this may justly raise a 
sentiment of indignation, because your institutions are all founded on the 
experience of the past, enabling you to reject all that appeared bad, and to 
adopt or to modify whatever seemed expedient. But the British system, 
founded in barbarism, and having its root spread over ages past, makes it 
more difScolt to eradicate emit there, than to plant good here. — The article 
of war, to which I have alluded, might, if it stood alone, be more than 
enongh for the assurance of the bashaw of a man of war's quarter-deck ^ — 
but, it was customary in the English service, to read the v>hUe of the articles 
of war to the seamen on the first Sunday of every month ; and there was to 
be found a sweeping clause— an article which, like the rod of Moses, swal- 
lowed up all the others. This important clause intimated that, '^ for all 
offences not capital, and for which no punishment was here prescribed, the 
offenders were to be dealt with after the custom of his majesty's ships and 
vessels of war." — Thus, therefore, custom became lav?, and the will of the 
powerful became the legal rule of conduct. 

This arbitrary law, though not repealed in the British service, is now 
however very much discontinued, and the general orders of the British Ad- 
miralty, which make it imperative on the commander of a vessel of war, to 
state to the board folly, the <^ence for which any one has beea punished — 
together with the exact nature and extent of the punishment, has been a 
very effectual check upon cruel or unnecessarily severe conduct. — These 
reports, I have reason to think, are very narrowly scrutinized ; and where 
punishments are more than usually frequent, or appear to have been inflicted 
upon occasions apparently slight, the removal of the o&tet from his com- 
mand was the immediate consequence. 

It is not my purpose to harass your feelings with the continuation of such 
descriptions as these, but there is one more, peculiar to the service, of which 
tty horror and detestation are so great, that I could not leave the subject 
without making it thus far public, as I consider it the consummation of 
iwibarism, as well as of cruelty ; and though that also is now ahnost dis- 
continued, there is still neither law nor order against the practice. — ^I mean 
the punishment of flogging through t?ie fleet, than which there can be 
notl^ng more rqmgnant to every feeling of htmianity. — ^Murder I conceive 
to be venial as compared with it ; for it lacerates the victim — ^robs him of 
energy and manly feeling — leaving him but his life, with a degraded spirit, 
« broken strength, a ruined, utterly ruined character, to drag thiou^ a few, 
and bit a few yeats of wretched existence, after having had almost the 
very bones of his trunk laid bare under the tremendous scourges of the 
officials, whose mirforiune it was to inflict them. I will detail this, and 
then, adieu to the siidbject. 
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If not to wme peculiar end aniffn^d, 
Study's the epecioue trifling of the mind ; 
Or is, at least, a Bccondary aim, 
A chase for sport alone, and not for game. 



YOWQ, 



Tbb learned professions, as they are with great justice termed, present 
to the superficial eye, appearances which are fallacious; because the rarioui 
nembers, feeling themselres in the ckss of gentlemen, and aware that 
they must at all times exhibit those external marks of superiority, which the 
state of society has rendered necessary for securing respect and confidence, 
present an exterior so prepossessing, and perform duties so apparently easy 
(o the unreflecting many, that they are thought to be peculiarly fortunate, 
and the reward of their toils is frequently yielded with grudging and dis- 
satisfaction, as being scarcely earned — and this, because the result of such 
labors seldom appears in a tangible shape,^bringing its effects to the mind 
or to the health, rather than to the purse. 

A very little reflection, however, will shew the fallacy of such conclu- 
sions, notwithstanding that the wisest and best of men do occasionally give 
way to them ; and it would perhaps be doing some sendee, both to the 
members of those learned bodies themselves, and to society in general, to 
endeavor to raise the veil which hides their real labors from the world, and 
convince ourselves that it is by painful watching, intense study, great ex- 
pense, patient investigation, and sometimes by appalling circumstances, 
that such men qualify themselves to be the e£Bcient teachers, advisers, pro- 
tectors, and benefactors of their feUow creatures. It is true, that tha 
^* midnight oil" is consumed by men of these professions throughout the 
whole of their lives, — ^but it is to the younger members that we should 
chiefly turn our eyes in the investigations before us, — the rise and progress 
of whom it will be curious and not unedifying to follow* 

It would be difficult perhaps to point out that psofession or occupation ia 
life, which has not its real or imaginary hardships. In whatever path we 
select as the high road to feme and fortune, the thorns, impediments, and 
perplexities, which are concealed from the distant view, are made sensible 
to us as we advance. Mankind are all too apt to suppose, that they who 
have succeeded in life, and enjoy the rewards and blessings of industry 
and prosperity, have attained to their eminence by means which can easily 
be pursued by others, and by thenuelvea in pairticular. The nature of the 
employment is seldom fairly weighed, nor the consideration of due qualifi- 
cation ; but the e^jojrment or the advantage it seems to afford to the for- 
tunate, is the spur to similar attempts, and the envy of fore-gone success, 
induces incompetent adventurers upon the same voyage. 

The candidates for professional celebrity are, on account of their youth 
and inexperience, frequently influenced in their choice of a profession fitm 
external causes, sometimes arising from the hope of prosperity by eo«y 
meoittf, sometimes from sheer vanity, but nearly always without having 
ddij pondered on its duties, and on their own qualifications* Adfantages 
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and disadrantages appertain to all occupations, but that they are equally- 
distributed, is a position that will admit of dispute, — at least of pause. It 
will, therefore, be the purpose of this paper to draw a comparison between 
the professions of Divinity, Law, and Physic. — Not as regards their respect- 
ability, — not as regards their utility ; — either of such inquiries would be 
invidious as well as absurd, in a world where their claims to both these 
characteristics is, in the highest degree, deservedly established, — ^but spe- 
cially relative to their students and junior members ; and with a view to 
point out the comparative labors of each, in preparation for the after exercise 
of their professions, — and the relative difficulties and disadvantages in the 
progress to celebrity. 

Let the hypothesis be, that the members of all the professions are equal 
in physical force, in mental energy and acquirements, and in station and 
respectability ; and let these be kept constantly in view. 

Divinity clauns the first notice. — Without agitating the question of facty 
it must be assumed, that to the study of Divinity there must be a vocation^ — 
a decided bias and attraction ; — and with such a motive, every thing sub* 
sequent becomes comparatively easy. In the investigation of the holy 
scriptures, and the researches af^er its important truths, the student is not 
compelled, as is the case in so many other pursuits, to undergo the labor 
of first acquiring a science or art peculiarly applicable to it, before he cofm- 
prehends its laws and its technicalities; — his approach to the ever verdant 
regions of truth and faith is clear and unimpeded, however mazy the course 
may be after he has entered them. He has the preconsciousness that they 
lead to everlasting life, and that by looking constantly to that end, he has 
the assurance that he shall find it. The study of Theology and Divinity 
is one also which every person of natural abilities and perseverance can 
comprehend. Every additional inlet of divine knowledge also, gives ad- 
ditional proof of the divine benevolence, — ogives additional warmth in the 
pursuit of that knowledge, which '' maketh wise unto salvation," and tends 
to capacitate him to communicate to those around him *^ the bread of life." 
He is already reaping his reward. — He reaps daily, constantly, and by anti- 
cipation, both in the prospect of his being useful in his generation, and in 
the gratification afforded to his own soul, as he imbibes higher and more 
sublime information of ''the ways of God to man," and delights himself 
with the idea that he himself may be made the humble, but honored instra- 
ment of " snatching a brand from the burning." 

Moreover, the study of Divinity, above all others, has the tendency to 
limit the desires and afiections after worldly matters ; it breathes into the 
lief and actions a holier feeling, withdraws the heart from those anxious 
aspirations after riches, fame, and the honors of a mutable and unstable stale 
of things, sets his " afiections on things above,"— afflictions themselves are 
viewed by him as benefits, or wholesome chastisements ;*— he feeb himself 
indeed in the condition expressed by the poet — 

As some tall oliff that lifts its awAil form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

In the process of qualification for his high and all-important calling, there 
are points which are no doubt abstruse and mysterious. Points which re- 
quire care, circumspection, and inquiry, to enable him to adjust and har- 
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monize apparent discrepancies, and to reconcile circnmstances which at 
first sight may be deemed contradictory. He is of coarse bound to satisfy 
himself faily on these points, that he may with the more boldness, as well 
as clearness, advance the sacred cause in which he has enlisted himself.-** 
Bat then, be it observed, in these points he is not obliged to be deeply versed 
at his outset in the ministry. If he understand and can expound the broad 
truths of the religion he professes, — if he can illustrate its precepts by ex- 
ample, and show it forth in his ovni conduct, the more profound acquaint- 
ance with dogmata, and with the acute principles of his faith, will become 
gradually more and more familiar to his understanding, and he will find 
himself conversant in them quite as early, as congregations wiU be found to 
give him their confidence in such matters. 

Suppose him then ordained ; — and now what are the advantages and op- 
portunities of bringing himself to notice, in order to exercise the duties he 
has taken upon himself 1 

Opportunities are continually occurring, of performing the service for a 
sick or absent brother. On such occasions, without giving way to the mere 
worldly motive of advancing his temporal interest, he remembers, or he has 
a right, that he is not to '' hide his candle under a bushel" :— the same mo- 
tive which led him to the sacred calling ought to weigh with him to bring 
himself into notice therein, and his talents, his eloquence, his address, 
every means by which he hopes to advance the kingdom of his Master, now 
inds a fair field for exercise, and in a reflecting community those means are 
not lost to the observation. — There is little to fev then for a young man of 
talent and zeal in a country where the great motto—truly and generally 
acted upon is — *'a fair field and no favor." 

The clergyman's wishes it has been before said are bounded ; the religion 
he professes has taught him " to mortify the flesh, with the affections and 
lusts," therefore his competency is more easily attained than that of persons 
whose pursuits are of a more worldly nature; and hence the cavils of those 
disappointed persons who have taken up tiie profession of the ministry 
merely as means of emolument must fall to the ground, for such deserve 
the fate that may overtake them in their pursuits. 

The Law comes next under consideration. — And here we find oorselvet 
brought back to earth again. The law, it is true, is a noble and a liberal 
profession when viewed in its true light; but it is devoid of that sublime 
elevation of soul which is the actuating power in the breast of the Christiaa 
minister. It contains nevertheless, within it, motives which attract to the 
study of it, of a highly important and interesting character. In the legal 
•tudent we trust we see the Aiture legislator, who shall contribute effectu- 
ally to advance the security, the welfare, the civilization, and the moral 
ptogress of his native land, — for it would be confining our view of the study 
of law to very narrow bounds to suppose it to consist merely in the attain- 
ment of its technicalities and forms, the knowledge of its precedents and 
existing rules, the application of statutes and customs to the particular 
eases in the courts. On the ccmtrary, from the consideration of exuMng 
laws in his own country, he will carry his ideas back to the past and the 
ebadete,~he will complure the whole with those of other coinmuBities,^he 
will view the great compact called the law of nations,«*he will enter into 
*efleeti<ms ap(» the nature of Uno it$df, as an abstract subject. Thus he 
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will strengtlieli afgnments on indiTidaal cases, by geneial prineipUSy tful 
thus, though he may never reach the high privilege of being instnimental 
to save souls, he may still be greatly useful in his generation as &e pro- 
tector of the proper^ of lus fellow-*citizens, w as the defender of their 
rights. 

Bat as his labors are more directly of this world, than are those of the 
divine, so necessarily must be his rewards ;— to qualify himself to obtain 
which, there are many subsidiary acquisitions to be attained. He must be 
not only a careful and methodical reader, but the store-house called the 
memory must be kept in due order, so that the multifarious lore which is 
there to be treasured up for use may be grasped without mistake, according 
to circumstances. There is not in fact any profsBSion, from the highest to 
the lowest, in which the quality of obder is more essential than in that of 
the lawyer and jurisconsiUt The quibbles of a brother at the bar,-— the 
difficulties of a half foigotten and " time-worn" statute,— the occasbnaland 
casual misdirection of a judge, — ^the promptness to catch an advantageous 
point for the client,— or to avail himself of a weak one on the part of the 
adverse side, — ^all of which may, even with moral propriety, be made avail- 
able to the advocate, — ^render it of the utmost importance that he be clear 
headed, imperturbable in temper, zealous in action, though cautious in coun- 
sel. Constantly guarded in the belief that his antagonist watches not only 
his words but his very motions, he must be guided by the deteimination to 
exhibit an undeviating, unshaken front, for it is due to hds client to bring 
him victorious, if possible, from the field— whatever may be his private feel- 
ings and impressions. 

The legal student having gone through his eourses, kept his terms, and 
made the usual preparations is admitted ; and now what are hie oppor- 
tunities of pushing himself forward in his profession? — Not ao great as 
those of the divine it must be acknowledged;— for such is the carelessness 
of mankind with respect to their great interest, and their cupidity in regard 
to every thing of a temporal nature, that they will place the direction of the 
former into the hands of any one who, by the caprice of fancy, may please 
them, but the latter they entrust only to such as come recommended by 
well-tried skill and judgment The young lawyer, then, must exhibit deep 
research, he must miderstand human nature, he must have an acute eye, 
an doquent tongue, he must possess something more than a smattering of 
arts, sciences, mechanics, and even of technical information ; for as in the 
course of his career he must expect to come in contact with all, and more 
than all, of these, he would be found a bad pleader who should be found 
ignorant of any thing that he was to attack or to defend. — The interests of 
society require, and justly, that the advocate shall not refuse to act on any 
case, unless he is previously retained on the other side ; and, as the springa 
of human action are frequently hidden from the most acute of mankind, 
who see only from without, he is obliged to fiimish argumento, if possible, 
in favor of the client who failed to adduce them himself; he must study to 
make the ''worse appear the better reason," and must strive to bring him 
triumphantly out of the ordeal, even against his private judgment — This 
•is a difficult task for a young man ; and how shall he turn the public eye 
upon himself— how shall he attract the public eye, and turn the public con- 
fidence towards himself, in cases where interests, generally so valued, are at 
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ttake l^lt ia an aiduous und«itakiiig, but not a hopeieta one. Few engage 
in the study of the law without aome connexionB to assist in bringing them 
forward. In a case of a very trivial nature it may happen that a shrewd, a 
smart, or a new remark, may attract the obsermtion of the court, or of the 
spectators, and turn attention upon him. Any unequivocal proof of talent, 
in a profession where talent is considered all in all, is accurately noted and 
strictly remembered. — Even without a brief, an acute young man may have 
an opportunity of obtaining distinction. Instances not a few are on record, 
wherein an obscure gownsman having caught a new and bright view of a 
case, has risen as ^^amicM curuB,^^ propounded an unexpected argument, 
powerful in the cause of the party which he voluntarily espoused, riveted 
the admiration and respect of many whf had hitherto disregarded him, and 
filled lus hitherto empty bag with briefs* 

We have lastly to consider the profession of physic, involving also undev 
that head, anatomy, surgery, pharmacy, and every other branch connected 
with the preservation or cure of the human frame, from malady or accident* 
A profession more subjected to the capricious prepossessions or prejudices 
of mankind, and less understood by far greater part of them, than any 
other. For as the difSculties in preparation, and the mode of exercising 
the judgment, lie more out of sight than in other cases, so therefore, wrong 
impressions are more easily made in the minds of observers, and more 
serious and unmerited injury is more frequently. inflicted upon the professor, 
and that, too, in the exact proportion of incapacity to judge aright* 

The first great difficulty which the medical student has to encounter, is 
the absolutely unavoidable task of acquiring an almost new tongue, in leamr 
ing the nomenclature of the different parts and points of the human struc- 
ture. For instance, of the muscles, of which there are upwards of four 
hundred,-— of the bones and their processes, — of the arteries and veins,— 
of the brain, the nerves, and their exceedingly intricate communication,-— 
of the ligaments — ^and of the viscera. Certainly no other profession con- 
tains half the variety of terms which are incident to one of these divisions ; 
the holy writings have scarcely any beyond the reach of an ordinary 
capacity, and those of the law are few, derived from the most obvious and 
ordinary terms of language. This is a difficulty which every young physi- 
cian has to lament, and which, it is to be feared, can never be either eradi- 
cated or materially lessened ;— it is one which in the very outset of medical 
pursuits, is sufficient to appal and affright all but the most determined 
perseverance, and, no doubt, has often deterred from farther advances, by its 
unpromising aspect at the commencement. But were this the only difficulty 
the student had to encounter, it might be surmounted by many who have 
given up the study in despair; — unfortunately, however forbidding is the 
outside of the temple of physic, the advances are not more flattering. The 
terms of anatomy are extremely difficult of comprehension, and still more 
difficult of retention, from mere perusal. The only way to enforce them 
upon the memory and the judgment, is to apply them to those parts which 
they are intended to explain, and which of course can only be done through 
the medium of dissection — a mode of procedure at all times repugnant to 
the feelings and stomach of the tyro — ^but without which, a true knowledge 
of anatomy and surgery can never be obtained. It can hardly be necessary 
to call to mind, how arduous is such a task, how disgusting such an employ- 
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ment, how detrimental it has proved, nay, how fatal, to the eonstitation of 
thousands ! Yet, with what pertinacity does the student pursue his re- 
searches and inquiries, with what perseverance does he plod through these 
intricacies,— conscious that there are no other means by which he can ever 
hope to be of service to his feUow creatures in this profession, or to attain 
to honorable distinction as one of its members. Has divinity such a task 
as this? Has law? 

The practice of physic is another branch of medical studies, quite as 
intricate as that of anatomy, although it is founded upon a correct knowledge 
of the latter science. Physiology here becomes an important study to the 
medical man ; without which, the pathology of disease cannot be under- 
stood. The diseases '* which flesh^is heir to" are numerous, — and, as com- 
plicated as numerous ; for — to taktf the most common complaint — ^in fever 
of any extent, almost every function of the human body is more or less 
affected, — ^which, of itself, involves many points of intricacy and difficulty, 
totally unintelligible to ail but the physician, whose duty it is to watch the 
slightest variation in any one of those functions, — to account for it satis- 
factorily, and to scrutinize with his mind's eye the diseased state of the 
part affected. 

The science of surgery is another branch, included under the head of 
medicine, and is as intricate as either physic or anatomy. It is founded 
wholly on the latter, together with pathology and physiology, and of late 
years has been of the most signal utility to mankind. The endless variety 
of accidents, diseases, and sores, which fall under the immediate province 
of surgery, requiring operations of the most dangerous and delicate nature, 
or treatment involving an ample knowledge of the practice of physic, are 
most easily enumerated by casting our eyes over the long catalogue of cases 
by which the human body is affected, the due attention to any one of which 
is of vital importance to human happiness, if not actually to existence. 

In addition to these labors, there are also four branches more, each of 
which is intricate and highly important ; viz. obstetrics, materia medica, 
chemistry, and botany. All these subjects present a formidable phalanx,— 
the whole of which must be conquered by the medical smdent before he 
can be qualified for examination; a trial to a young man, both of skill and 
nerves, greater, perhaps, than any other in our civil institutions. The 
nature of the examination is the most severe, most public, and most dis- 
tressing, that the anxious heart, conscious of its importance, both imme- 
diately to himself and ultimately to society, can apprehend. EInown, more 
or less, to several hundreds of young men, his class-feUows, the student is 
aware that the time of his examination is as well known to them all, as 
to himself. To get through his ordeal with credit, he labors by night and 
by day, he visits the sick, the poor, the maimed, the halt, the distressed in 
every stage of squalid misery, — ^he wastes his frame and its energies over 
the skeleton or the subject in the dissecting room,-*every species of di^ 
gusting as well as abstruse branch of his arduous profession must be 
prompt at hia call, and familiar to his understanding, when he takes his place 
before the learned, experienced, and grave professors, from whom he is to 
derive the honorable title of M. D., or from whose presence he is to sink 
in confusion irretrievable. Wo to the unhappy wight whose feelings over- 
power his judgment,^whose knowledge, perhaps great,— whose talents, 
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perhaps iuperior, — ^become paralyzed by the apprehenBion of disgrace, — an 
affection of the mind which too frequently produces the catastrophe it 
dreads. But let us suppose this fiery trial passed, and successfully. W« 
have now the divine duly admitted to the pulpit, the lawyer to the bar, and 
the physician to the pulse. Very different have been the steps which led 
to the several goals of their first desires, and still very different must be 
their career through life,jboth as regards tranquillity of mind, and as relates 
to the degree of confidence reposed in their wiBdom and skilL 

Let us again view the walk of the divine. In every Christian community, 
the more immediate servants of God are approached and treated with 
peculiar reverence and respect. This is as it should be. It is not only a 
just and fitting return for the advices and instructions '^ which relate to our 
peace," impressed upon us through their mouths, the result of their com- 
muning with their own thoughts and with the Spirit ; but it is indirectly a 
homage to their and our Great Master, whose glory and honor are to be 
promoted by every means within the scope of our limited power. Hence, 
therefore, the minister of religion has that which worldly men covet through 
vanity, but which he knows how to value, as it produces a spirit of docility 
favorable to the impress of the doctrines which it is his duty and delight 
to teach. 

The lawyer, in like manner, is dictatorial. The business upon which 
mankind concern themselves with a member of this profession, is such, that 
they feel themselves bound to give him their confidence. Men will deceive 
themselves as to their souPs health, and flatter themselves with respect to 
that of the body ; but in the affair of their temporal interests, and more 
especially in the affair of litigation, they will view tlungs as they reaUy 
are, and instead of hoping the best, will endeavor to avert the worst. The 
lawyer, therefore, has the confidence of his clients,^~his advice is oracular, 
implicitly followed, and whether successfully or not, it is seldom that re- 
flection falls upon him. On the contrary, if the cause be won, the advocate 
has the merit ; if lost, it was either through the deficiency of witnesses or 
the inherent badness of the cause. 

In both these cases, therefore, though there may be occasional rubs in 
their path, yet the progress of the divine and that of the lawyer are smooth 
in the main. The major part of the world take the precepts of the former 
upon trust, and without much examination, they honor his person, they are 
assiduous for his comforts, — ^whilst he, in the study of heavenly lore, and 
the communication of it to his fellow creatures, happy in the persuasion 
that he fulfils one of the most important of duties, glides peacefully on to 
old age, and resigns his breath finally in sure and certain hope of a joyful 
resurrection. — We will not say that the ideas of the lawyer are so sub- 
limated as those of the minister of religion. — ^It is not in the nature of 
things. Yet he too has matter of agreeable retrospection. In the course of 
his professional career he may have saved a sinking family from ruin ; — ]m 
0iay have rescued the persecuted from the fangs of the powerful, rich, and 
▼ilkinous oppressor; — he may have voluntarily stood forth the champion a[ 
the orphan or the widow, and preserved their rights from the spoiler ; — hi 
may^as a natural transition — have advanced from the bar to the legislature, 
and there may have been the able and successful advocate of freedom, the 
director and adviser for a nation's weal.—- jEfe also has been useful to the 
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oommonity, and the world hoM viewed it with applavee.'^And let ill not 
pretend to despise this last consideration. The world's ceneure ought never 
to deter us from a duty, but its applause cannot but be grateful to the heart. 
Thus then, the honest, conscientious lawyer, the bustling, ever busy advo- 
cate, has his consolations in perceiving his name a watchword for liberty, 
justice, and equity, — his fame spread wide abroad through the land, and hia 
character excellent as his fame is great ;— Ae too may resign his breath in 
peace, in the recollection of a useful and a well-spent life. 

But is it so with the physician 1 His very language is a jargon which 
only his own profession can understand ; — ^the object of his inquiry is one 
eqiudly beyond the vision and the comprehension of those who have sought 
him. Can he even render his purpose intelligible to the very person whom 
it most deeply concerns — his suffering patient? Nay, can he really ascer- 
tain the symptoms of the disease from the suffering and querulous indi- 
vidual, who is apt to reply in the affirmative to the inquiry after every pain 
and ache, every irregularity of the corporeal functions, to which human na- 
ture is obnoxious? — Thus, therefore, the advice of the physician is a mys- 
tery, and it is too commonly treated as empyricism. The patient recovers, 
and it is nature and a good constitution^ — ^the patient dies, and it was 
either the ignorance or the negligence of the doctor, — ^It frequently happens 
that ignorance tampers with itself until it is too late, — it almost ever hap- 
pens that the family, the nurse, or the patient deviates from his instructions ; 
the niceties and intricacies of reasoning to which he must have recourse 
are unknown, and would not be understood if they were known ; — the issue 
is unfavorable, but it is still the doctor's fault, the doctor's insufficiency. — 
Thus he goes on from year to year : — ^by the time he is old, if labor and 
mental persecution allow him to become so, he has gradually acquired the 
esteem of a circle. — It was the saying of an eminent member of the faculty, 
that ^'a physician seldom got bread to eat, until he had no longer teeth to 
exercise upon it" The remark is as true as it is melancholy ; — ^for, the ex- 
perience rather than the real information increasing, it is rather the triumph 
of age than oi wisdom at last, that he has obtained a competent practice ; 
and, unlike the members of the other learned professions, though he may 
have his inward consolations at the close of life, they are not accompanied 
with those complacent feelings which have attended the last hours of the 



It is observable in viewing the calls upon these professions for assistance 
in the time of need, that the two former have always time to consider and 
prepare their advice, whilst the latter must act promptly and decisively. 
Hence, it is necessary that his ideas should be always on the alert But 
that very promptness is the bane of the physician's character, for it As too 
frequently thought to be not the result of judgment at all, but a reply for the 
moment, undirected by skill, and well if it be only harmless. Thus every 
way is the man of medicine frustrated. Thus every step in his painful and 
arduous profession is strewed with thorns. — The broad principle is ac- 
knowledged, that the professors of physic are an eminently useful class of 
men, and their urbanity, their liberality, and the extent of their general 
learning is admitted on all sides ;— yet apply the case to any individual, 
and we shall find the picture here painted not one whit overcharged. 

Would it not be well then, to consider the obligations which the com- 
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mnnity owe to such men, and give encouragement to science, by discoun- 
tenancing quacks, or tampering with our own constitutions ? The pre- 
serration of life is what we owe to God, to society, and to ourselves ; our 
duties on earth are never done, so long as life can be preserved to go on 
with them, and it is neglecting or violating one of the first of them, to trifle 
with that, without which the others cannot be performed. 

It need scarcely be added, that the chief object of these pages, in setting in 
fair array the difficulties which beset both the preparation and the subse- 
quent lives of the members of the learned professions, has been to exhibit 
more particularly those of the medical man. He has to suflTer so much from 
prejudice, as well as ignorance, his motives, his judgment, are so liable to 
misrepresentation ; his duties, painful in themselves, meet with such thank- 
less returns, that it may be doing service to society to awaken reflection, so 
as to produce — what reflection cannot fail to produce — not only more liberal 
and correct conclusions, as to the dignity and importance of their studies 
and duties, but also a true picture of the labor, privation, and even danger 
which they must incur^ before they can make those studies available for the 
general benefit M- 



BeminSiMnces of Spain } the Country, its Peopla^ HiKory, and Amumnenti. By Caleb 

Cushing. Two vols. Boston : Carter, Hendee & Co. and Allen & Ticknor. 

Thsrs are so many causes which combine to render Spain an object of 
interest in the eyes of all men, — ^the great moral lesson which may be d»> 
duced from her former glory, and present degradation,— degradation so 
manifest, that it would ahnost lead us to believe that, to kingdoms as to 
mortals, there is a regular succession of stages, from youth, to manhood, 
decrepitude, and death. — The mighty benefits conferred by her, in bygone 
centuries, upon the cause of civilization, — ^the gigantic states which are 
straggling into existence, from beneath her iron yoke of anarchy and igno- 
rance, — all contributing to keep alive an eager anxiety concerning the pte- 
sent condition and (utore prospects, no less than the past history of fallen ^ 
Spain, — ^that we hailed the appearance of Mr. Cushing's book with the most 
sanguine anticipations. 

It is, comparatively speaking, but a short time since Spain was the most 
powerful of European nations ; — since her commerce was prosperous, — 
her agriculture equal at least, if not superior, to that of any contemporary 
government,— her arms victorious,— and her flag respected by the fears, if 
not by the admiration of mankind.— It is, comparatively speaking, bat a 
short time since England was convulsed with no ill-founded apprehensicm, 
at the threatened descent of her proud armada, and glowed with heartfelt 
gratitude to the Disposer of events, when that mighty array was dispersed 
and overthrown, rather by the breath of the Almighty, speaking in the tem- 
pest, than by the humble instruments of mere mortal warfare.— A coantry 
whieh, endowed with a high strain of valor, is wanting in (he mind neces- 
sary to render that valor available— she has, in later days, presented to os 
the wonderful spectacle of a peasantry deserted by their natural authorities, 
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without leaders, without union, almost without arms, defending their iast- 
nesses with unconquered resolution, and waging a war of extermination, a 
war to the knife, against the most renowned army, and the most e^e* 
rienced generals, of modem time. 

From the diffuse and somewhat pompous title of the work before us, we 
imagined that we were at length about to possess a work, valuable, not only 
lErom the information which it would contain on all the existing topics a£ 
moment, but from its research into ancient chronicles, and perhaps from 
some new and important discoreries, concerning the antiquities and history 
of the people it professes to describe. — How great then was our disappoint- 
ment to find that we had got but a series of tales, gracefully indeed, and en- 
tertainingly written, but affording no food to the mind, — that where we 
looked for a barleycorn we found but a bauble. With an elegant imagination, 
an educated mind, and an agreeable style, Mr. Gushing could not fail to 
produce a work which must arrest the attention of many readers ; — indeed 
it has probably been from the very desire of rendering his reminiscences 
generally popular, that he has cast them into this flashy and ad captandum 
form, instead of embodying them in a shape which, if less attractive at a 
first acquaintance, would have been far more engaging when well known; 
and if less pleasing to the many, would have been more useful. 

The separate tales are written — ^as we haye stated above — with much 
spirit, considerable picturesque effect, and in a rich, though perhaps too 
diffuse, style of composition ; the feelings of the man, displayed through 
the language of the author, are always beneficent and amiable ^ and the 
moralizing strain of reflections into which he frequently falls, is generally 
correct, though distinguished by no particular depth or originality of thought 
Not so however, in our estimation, are his descriptions of the character of 
the inhabitants, or of the agriculture of the districts. We think that he 
has mistaken a restless eneigy, and capacity to bear violent exertion during 
a short time, for sustained and patient industry, in the native ; the rapid 
and spontaneous vegetation of a genial climate, for the results of human 
labor, and an improved state of cultivation. Mr. Gushing talks loosely of 
the huertas of Orihuela exceeding, in this particular, the most garden-like 
spots of less favored regions ; — and so they do, we doubt not, in beauty j — 
inasmuch as groves of olive, orchards of peach and almond, " the orange, 
the lemon, and pomegranate, in gay profusion," are objects far more pleasing 
to the eye, and gratifying to the fancy, than manured fallovra, crops of 
mangel vmrtzdj or brown stubbles;— they do not, however, justify the 
observation, '' that the boasted cultivation of England and the Netherlands, 
is wasteful and slovenly, compared with these admirable gardens of the 
Mediterranean coast of Spain." We have at this moment before us a 
statistic table, relating to the present state of the Netherlands, by which we 
discover " the net yearly produce of the agriculture of those provinces to 
be 400,761,333 francs, or £16,698,390 sterling." We would fain see a 
similar result from the fruits of Spanish husbandry. Again, we have docu- 
ments of undoubted authority, stating — that in some provinces of Spain It 
has been forbidden by law to enclose the soil, lest the migration of the 
flocks might be interrupted, — to convert pasture laud into tillage, — or to 
fence kitchen gardens, and grounds appropriated to the culture o£ vines and 
seeds; — ^that the farmers throughout Spain arc unable to make the smallest 
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li^Tances on account of their farming operations, and are obliged to raise 
whaterer funds they require, by mortgaging their crops, frequently ceding 
the anticipated produce of their lands for less than three-fourths of its 
▼alue, — that the rotation of crops is utterly unknown, — that the grain is 
trod and cleaned in the open air, and left in heaps in the field, till 8old,--< 
that implements of husbandry are rude in the extreme, — ^that farm houses 
are rarely seen, except along the east coast, — and lastly, that land is not 
supposed to yield the proprietors more than from li to 2 per cent.! — and 
thiJs, forsooth, is the land, whose agriculture is to put the boasted cultivation 
of England, and the Netherlands, to the blush. We fear that Mr. Gushing 
b of a temperament too poetical to make an accurate observer ; we think 
we can see traces, throughout his book, of an excitable imagination con- 
stantly prevailing over his better judgment ! — To what else can we attribute 
his defence of the absurd fictions concerning the chivalry of Charlemagne, 
and his condemnation of that system of analysis, by which alone the light 
of truth can be elicited from the darkness of ^Bible ? Concerning the monu- 
ments, he gives but little information ; none which is not already familiar 
to most persons at all interested in such topics. On the state of society, 
and on the unprecedented excess of crime, he states absolutely nothing !— 
Although we can hardly conceive the possibility of an amiable and en- 
lightened traveller, visiting a land, wherein no less than 1233 persons were 
convicted of murder in the course of the year 1826, without blessing his 
Stan that he was not bom in 

**That purple land, where law aecuree not life." 
If in the foregoing observations we have been somewhat severe, it has 
been from no ill-feeling, either towards the author, or his work. On the 
contrary, the book is, on the whole, well written ; and the writer, evidently 
a man of talents and education, capable of far better things than the present 
** Reminiscences." We have endeavored to correct some mis-statements, 
arising from carelessness, rather than from malice prepense ; and we now 
take leave of Mr. Gushing, with an earnest hope that his next literary pro- 
duction may be of a nature, more calculated to procure for his acquirements 
the reputation they deserve. 



SONNET,— On a Ship on fire at Ska. 



Vb that on pleasure's flowery lap repose, 

Think of the hapless seaman in whoso shroud 

The roaring flames, at night when winds ore loud 
Gleam on the hlood-red waves that yawning, close 
On many a beauteous head and heart benign : 

Think what sad looks, and thoughts, and screams ore there, 

Of those that rave for some remembered fair, 
Or with wild grasp their struggling. friends entwine 
Distracted, or with faint arm beat the tide ! 

While one pale wretch forlorn, with aspect blank, 
With dripping hair, and eyes by terror dried, 

Sits silent on the sole remaining plank — 
We take no thought the while, but flaunt and toy 
With hope, as if the world were made for joy. Bf. 
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POPULAR ESTIMATIOlV. 

AN ALLEGORY. 

Mods fuit apparent fniticeB in veitice rari. 

While o'er my limbs sleep's soft dominion spread, 
What though my mul fantastic measures trod 
O'er fairy neld8,~^r moiim'd along the gloom 

Of pathless woods 7 ♦ ♦ » • 

For human weal, heaven husbands all events, 
Dull sleep instructs^ nor sport vain dreama in vaiur 

ITOVHO. 

Mr. Editor — To be plau^a&d frank with you-*-I seek popularity — I have* 
long sought it — I have not obtained it — and it would seeni, I know not how^ 
to find it. Now, sir. I have a reasonably good opinion of myself; which, by 
the way, is a feeling highly necessary in a world so selfish as I find this to* 
be ; but which, as I may fairly be considered to know more of the mat- 
ter than strangers are likely to know, is a prima facieproof of some merit ; — 
and, theiBfore, as all my attempts hitherto to obtain the envied height of" 
popular estimation have failed, it is evident that there is a want of taste 
and disoemment someioJiere. I appeal ta you, therefore, and to the world- 
through you, upon the crying sin of allowing modest ment to remain in. 
neglected obscurity, whilst pretensions founded merely on the gifts of for*- 
tune, or at any rate on externals only, are sufficient to carry so many to ther 
very pinnacle of distinction and pqpular fame. 

On this subject I am apt to muse ; — ^my cogitations being of a mixed na-- 
ture,-^partly with a view to stir up in mankind a sense of this enormous in^ 
justice, partly to devise means of setting my own light on high, for th^ 
general edification, and — as the laborer is worthy of his hire — for my own. 
emolument and glory. In these my meditations I am subject to lose sight 
of the ordinary afiairs of life, and to wander where- ordinary feet tread not.. 
One of these, my ezercitations, brought to light the discovery that I Had not 
the necessary qualifioations for becoming " the admired of all observers/'' 
the lion of the hour, — that notoriety is beyond my reach, and I am mortifiedl^ 
with the dread of never being a popular man.'--If you will bear with me, I 
will relate it;— through the medium of your Magazine, I may be able to- 
warn others of the difficulties that arise in 

"Seeking the bubble, reputation.'' 

One day, in my " whereabouts," I arrived at a beautifcd stream whicb 
flowed through a most romantic forest, and with almost unconscious plea-' 
sure I followed its course, which meandered deriously through sunshineand 
shade. Sometimes an opening displayed the rich verdure of the meadow, 
enamelled with thousands of ffowers, sometimes an abrupt and precipitous 
rock was suddenly brought into the landscape. Now the water flowed in a^ 
smooth, silent, and deep stream between the grassy banks, or beneath the* 
overspreading oaks, and now it dashed impetuously over rocks, forming a 
■magnificent cascade, the noise of which, with the songs of numerous birds, 
were soothing and delightful to the ear; Uie prospects were cool and refiresh-^ 
ing to the eye, every sense was charmed, and beauty and happiness seemed 
to dwell in such a region. It was, at least in my eyes, the region of rufCYy 
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WluM the mind had elbow-room, and speculation could indulge itself at 
large. 

I continued to follow the stream, aa if fascinated, — yet inwardly wonder- 
ing that so fair a prospect, so lovely a retreat, should be without ixihabitants^ 
My wonder gradually became vexation, that no other intellectual being 
seemed inclined to participate with me so beautiful a scene, and at length 
I became half inclined to doubt that secret evils might inhabit the district, 
Which I might possibly discover too late.'— I slackened my pace and began 
to ponder on the propriety of retracing my steps, when an abrupt turn of the 
river brought to my view a lofty hill, on the top of which Was a large and 
elegant temple, round which were grounds beautifuUy adorned, and pro^ 
Tided with every species of horticultural luxury. Moving about these 
grounds I perceived many people of both sexes, dressed in the costumes of 
all the different nations of the world. 

Struck with this novel sight, and being desirous of considering it more 
circumstantially, I ceased to follow the windings of the stream of Fancy, 
and directed my steps towards the top of the hill. — Ere t commenced thcf 
ascent, however, I paused to contemplate this new scene, and soon became 
sensible that whatever my late regrets might have been on account of the 
solitude of the forest walk, there was no occasion for such regrets now; for 
round the base of the hill there were thousands of persons, all gazing with, 
admiration on the favored beings who wandered about in the Elysian 
grounds above them. Occasionally some were inspired with the desire to 
attain the enviable eminence before diem, and to' that end applied them- 
selves in various directions to ascend, but very few succeeded. — One thing 
however surprised me, namely, that of those who had been successful in 
reaching the top, the greater number seemed disappointed at the result; and 
walked about alone, or with such companions as they knew, with an air of 
listlessness and apathy, as if the reward had proved inadequate to the labor; 
sometimes looking up, as wishing for farther incitement to proceed, and 
again turning their eyes downwards, as if in envy of those who had been 
spared the useless pains, which they themselves had expended. Some there 
were certainly, who seemed really elated with their situation, as if they had 
obtained a moral as well as physical ascendancy, and gave themselves all 
imaginable airs, as they perceived that they were the gaze of the multitude 
below ;•— 4U[id a few might be distinguished from the rest, who maintained a 
dignified complacency, as if conscious that they had deserved the gratifica- 
tions which the place afforded, and the approving admiration of the gazers, 
by their past conduct, and by their mode of achieving the way to the envied 
elevation. — The scene before me reminded me strongly of my master passion 
for popuLAB ESTIMATION, and I could not help hastening forward to make 
one of the distinguished group. 

I presently found, however, that in this, as in all my previous attempts, 
I was beset with difficulties which my first eagerness had caused me to 
overlook ; — on the one hand projecting and impassable rocks, and on the 
other dry crumbling earth, that gave way with me at every step, marked my 
progress. " How is this V^ said I, '^ I see in those beautiful abodes, ac- 
quaintances of my own, neither more agile, more robust, nor more skilful 
than I am, when they can succeed / need not despair. The hill seems ac- 
cessible to all, for I see there many of the fair sex.— Courage," said I to my- 
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self, '' if popularity is the aim, let us at least pay the legal price of it."— ' 
I concluded therefore that there must be some road or path to the top of 
the hill, and if so, my determination was to find it out, and instead of tock' 
ing up to the envied objects above me, to become one of those envied ob- 
jects myself. 

Upon walking round the base of the mountain I came at length to a gate, 
at which was seated a middle aged man, of a scrutinizing and fastidious 
expression of countenance. This man I immediately accosted, and asked 
him the road to the top of the hill. '^ There are many,'' replied he, "but 
none better than the way through this gate." " You rejoice me," replied 
I, "be pleased to let me in then immediately." — He bowed with much cere' 
mony, and asked me for my letter. " Letter!" exclaimed I, "what letter 
can be required to enable me to go through a gate ?" " Sir," said the man 
very calmly, " you can hardly expect to go in the direct road to the temple 
of popular applause without a letter of introduction,^* "I have not one 
however," said I,—" Then, sir, you cannot ascend by this road ; there are 
others further on, which you are at liberty to try." I turned indignantly 
away, — and, to confess the truth, was a little mortified, that one of my ap- 
pearance could not be his own introduction into the path of popular favor. 

1 pursued my way towards the next gate, being determined not to be 
foiled ; my pride was roused, my vanity had been wounded, and I had no 
notion of being excluded from an elevation to which my inferiors, as I 
deemed them, had reached. I soon perceived before me a man with whose 
person I was familiar, but with whom I scorned to be on terms of intimacy • 
and sooth to say, I beUeve such were his sentiments also towards me. He 
was rich as Croesus, but with an understanding not superior to that of an 
ape ; but he was vain and confident, and that which he could not ^ect by 
his head, he could manage by the aid of his purse. He was stepping on 
with a brisk pace towards the gate which was before us both ; he reached it, 
unlocked it, entered in, and I lost sight of him. " Ah ! heaven be praised,*^ 
said I, " here is an end of the difficulty." — I stopped a moment or two, to 
brush the dust from my feet, adjust my cravat, and wipe the perspiration 
from my brows, and then hdYBUced plena Jide ; — but great was my surprise 
to find the gate resisted all my efforts to open it I looked up, and found 
an inscription.—" The Gate of the Golden Key." — Alas ! no golden key 
had I, — what should I do ?— Pride would not allow me to call after the 
person who had passed in — nor if I had would he have replied. My anger 
increased, and with it, my determination.— I tried, however, to console my- 
self with the idea that I ought to scorn the notion of following in his foot- 
steps. — " Go, go," said I, magnaninumsly, " Heaven forbid that you and I 
should travel to yonder temple by the same route. — " Besides," added I, in 
BOtto voce, — " the grapes are sour." 

Onwards I plodded, still seeking an entrance, when I happened to fall in 
with a quiet unpretending acquaintance, who informed me he was going up 
the hilL " Indeed," said I, " you are fortunate ; for my part, I cannot find a 
way that leads to it,— I had no idea thatjyou would evertldnk of sucha thing." 
"No more I did," replied he, "but a friend offered to give me a letter 
of introduction, on account of my father^s cdebrityy " Ah !" said I to my- 
self, " some are bom great, some achieve greatness, and some have grecUness 
tkru8t upon them,^l congratulate you," said I aloud, " my father's celebrity 
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I fear would not avail me ;— honest man— he was an excellent judge of 
broad cloth notwithstanding." We parted, and I proceeded forward till I 
came to another gate. 

Here I found some difference of appearance from those which I had 
already passed. There was an air of respect and obsequiousness in the 
style of the attendance. Two servants in black liveries stood behind the 
gate, and, as I approached, they opened it wide enough for a carriage and four 
to pass through. "Ah," said I, " this is the right gate after all. What on 
earth have I been running after all this time ? — These men have discern- 
ment, — they can read desert in the countenance." I stepped up with an 
air of easy superiority, the servants bowing meanwhile, and one accosted 
rae with " My Lord — Lord" — " No, no," replied the other, " his Grace, the 
Duke of"— "Gentlemen," replied I, "you mistake, I am Mr." — "Mr." 
reified both together, with startling emphasis — " next gate ! — Mr. indeed !" — 
and they turned upon their heels, tucked their hands under their coat tails, 
and vralked backwards and forwards with inimitable nonchalance, not for- 
getting to shut the gate with a degree of violence proportionate to their 
former civility. I might have saved myself this last mortification, if I had 
looked up at my approach, instead of my retreat, for over the entrance I saw 
in letters of gold, — " Nobility Grate," inscribed on a shield, its point resting 
on a scroll bearing this motto, — " Quo sanguine cce^t^," literally, — "From 
what blood are you descended ?" 

I confess I did not take this last repulse much to heart; for, as I was 
never very desirous of thrusting myself officiously into places where I did 
not think myself justly entitled to go, I had only to regret my want of 
forethought, in neglecting to read the inscription as I advanced. 

I now walked leisurely forward to the next gate, which I found in a very 
dilapidated condition, and the path within it stony, nigged, and steep. It 
appeared as if it were seldom traversed except just within the entrance. I 
looked up. It was labelled " Poet's gate." I viewed the path with reve- 
rence, but my vocation did not lie that way. I therefore passed it, and 
sought another, more congenial to my notions. 

By this time my strength and spirits began to flag. At each gate to 
which I successively came, I foimd some inscription which denoted that it 
was not for me. For, Mr. Editor, you shall understand, that I am really a 
modest man, and know my ovim deficiencies. In vain I looked for such 
words as, unimpeachable character— sound education — merit — ^worth — vir- 
tiie. I passed entrance after entrance, and found such as the following : — 
beauty — accomplishments — great expectations. Weary, at length, with 
the useless attempt to reach the temple by the beaten path, I determined to 
strike one out for myself^ and despite of obstacles, to reach the top by my 
own exertions. I scrambled, therefore, over the fence, and carefully 
plodded onwards, patiently removing every impediment, and pressing 
steadily towards the temple, which was ever in view, until I reached the 
boundary fence of the gardens. Here I paused to take breath, and to survey 
what was going on within ;— but first I observed, that although I had now 
got so near the seats of popular applause, there was still a broad gap be- 
tween me and the gardens. This gap, or fosse, surrounded the whole of 
the grounds, and was considered impassable, except at certain places where 
there were bridges across, guarded by officers of both sexes under various 
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lilies, bat generally implying critics or censors, if men— or chaperofUj if 
Women 5 without whose acquiescence and assistance, admission could not 
be obtained ; and who, true to the usages of time immemorial, were sure 
to refuse it to all but those who should approach by the direct road. I then 
looked below at the multitude, and,pleased myself with the idea that I was 
exalted so far above their level, even though they knew it not. Still, how- 
ever, I was not within the desired precincts. I disdained to go back after 
winning my way so far,— I saw that the officers had firm possession of 
the regular passes, and was neither willing nor indeed able to bribe them to 
admit me. Once or twice I resolved to attack them on their own ground, 
and '' force per force" to gain my admission. But when I looked upon the 
vantage ground they had obtained, and considered that in all probability 
they would make common cause of it, and with united strength might kari 
me back, perhaps, to the very verge of the ascent — ^arrested my warlike 
thoughts. The ditch itself— aye — it was broad, and deep ; but, as I viewed 
it more narrowly, the difficulty seemed less and less, to vault clear over iu 
To fail, was utter destruction ; but to succeed, was to enter upon a state 
for which my soul now longed with tenfold eagerness. Again, and agaiii| 
I surveyed the frightful abyss, — ^half resolved — yet fearful — ^and saying to 
myself in words somewhat like those of Sir Walter Raleigh, 

" Fain would I leap, yet fear I to fall," 
when suddenly my eye fell upon one within, — ^the gaze, the admiration of 
aU the rest — one that had long been the idolized of my own bosom. If 
beauty, if accomplishments, could win a passage to these envied mansions— 
surely none, like she, could have found an easy passage. She was listening, 
with pleased but placid countenance, to the various compliments with 
which the lively or the witty were honoring themselves by repeating to 
ber — ^and as she moved along, 

"Grace was in ail her steps — ^heaven in her eye — 
In every gesture, dignity and love." 

As she roved about, careless of the ceaseless hum of admiration with which 

her ears were assailed, at length she got sight of me. What were my 

raptures upon perceiving the brightened expression of her countenance,— 

the speaking approbation of her eye, as she saw me so near to the temple 

of popular applause. I could see her lips move — she beckons — she speaks^- 

she invites me — she seems to mock the apparent width of the gap ; — again 

I hear her voice — sweeter than the music of the spheres — away, away, 

there are no longer difficulties ! I sprung like lightning over the fosse, and 

upon alighting on the opposite side, I fell, stunned, to the ground. 

Upon opening my eyes, I beheld — my servant, who was calling loudly 
upon me — ^he had already called twice. He presented to me a paper, say- 
ing " Mr. Snipps, sir, the tailor, would feel greatly obliged by your settling 
this account. The bill's receipted, sir." 

I had been in a dream all this while, Mr. Editor ;— I now send you the 
relation of it. If this will do any thing towards procuring me ^e dis- 
tinction I covet — well. If not, all I can say is that — it will add one to the 
numerous list of failures, but will not alter the opinion which modest as- 
surance gives me of my own merits, nor prevent the continuance of the 
hope that, in this world of progression, the time shall i^ise when a genera- 
tion shall weep for the neglect of an enlightened and praiseworthy candi- 
date for Popular Aitlau8E. 
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THE EXILE. 

CHAP. V. 



Ah I you never yet 
Were £eur away from Venice, never saw 
Her beautiful towere in the receding distance, 
While every furrow of the vessePs track 
Seemed ploughing deep into your heart; you never 
Saw day go down upon your native spires 
So calmly with its gold and crimson gflory, 
And after dreaming a perturbed vision 
Of them and theirs, awoke and found them not 

Thb Two Foboasi. 

There is not perhaps one, among all the properties peculiar to the hu- 
man mind, which presents itself more constantly to the philosq>hic ob- 
server, than the tendency of all our race to undervalue the blessings which 
they actually possess; while they are ever aspiring after some remote vision 
of happiness,— after some fiiture period, which is to crown all their labors 
with success, — to steep all their sorrows in forgetfulness, — ^to repay all their 
sufferings by the accomplishment of every half-imagined wish ; a period 
which is to be 

• • ♦ the first 

"Of days no more deplored or curst, 
" But bright, and long, and beckoning years^ 
" Seen dazzling through the mist of tears.'' 

Never satisfied with the pleasures which we are enjoying day by day,-^ 
scarcely even aware that the free air which braces our nerves, and ministers 
to the gratification of all our senses, — the light which gladdens our eyes, — 
the health which bounds in our limbs, — ^much more the rare advantages of 
fortune, talents, fame, — the sympathies of faithful friendship, — the mutual 
afiections of those whom we adore, — are favors vouchsafed to us by the 
especial beneficence of an all-bounteous Providence, — favors which would 
be hailed with rapture and pious gratitude by thousands of our fellow men. 

In order to measure, and fully appreciate the extent and value of any 
treasure, that treasure must have been removed from us, — removed forever 
— and then in the loneliness of our bereavement shall we confess that we 
were blessed, and knew it not, — that we were endowed with happiness be- 
yond the attainment of our brethren, and yet felt no thankfulness in our 
hearts towards the Giver of every good and perfect gift. * 

There is assuredly no feeling more natural to every living and thinking 
being, than the love of his native land ; prevailing with a sway no less 
powerful amidst the thirsty deserts of the torrid, and endless winter of the 
frigid zones, than among the genial climes and fertile plains of more tem- 
perate regions. — Yet even this all-engrossing love can never be felt in its 
true character, unless through the medium of absence ; — nor do we ever 
fully know the deep hold, which is exercised upon our afiections by the 
green hills of our childhood, — the quiet woods and waters, by which we 
have wandered,— the altar at which we have lisped our earliest prayers,— 
the home of our first alid dearest Mends, —till we have seen the very shoxes 

Vol. 1. 30 
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of that loved land, sinking into the haze of the horizon, separated from oar 
impotent yearnings by the wide and trackless surface of the ocean. 

Even when the term of our absence is to be but brief, — the object of our 
departure but the search of pleasure, — our actions, our motions subject to 
no control but our own will, — still there must ever arise a sad, and sicken* 
ing feeling in our souls, — a sensation as though we were severed from 
the companion of our choice, or the wife of our bosom — as we gradually 
lose sight of that country, which must ever — though we see it no more — be 
to our memories a spot hallowed by the influence of early habits, endeared 
by the tenderest fancies, second in our aflfections to her only who rejoiced 
in our young pleasures, and soothed the imaginary sorrows of our wayward 
infancy. — What then must be the pangs of him who gazes on the crowded 
wharves, the forests of shipping, the tall spires receding behind him, — ^who 
— after these are swallowed up in the obscurity of distance — still watches 
the familiar mountains and indistinct features of the coast, as friends whom 
he has known and venerated from the hour of his birth, and whose dear 
countenances he shall behold no more : Who — in addition to all these afflic- 
tions — sorrows over fortunes, blighted by some unforeseen reverse, — ^repu- 
tation, blasted by unmerited reproach,— companions, long trusted and now 
— ^wheu for the first time tried — found wanting ; — and who, when he turns 
his weary senses from the contemplation of the gloomy present, can find no 
glimpse, however remote, of future prosperity ; no prospect, save that of a 
toilsome life, uncheered by the social endearments of a family, — a homeless 
death-bed, unrelieved by the care of one faithful follower, — ^and a foreign 
grave, far removed from the scenes of his recollections, and the bones of 
his forefathers. 

Such thoughts as these might perhaps have been working in the mind of 
Harlande, as he stood on the vessel's taffrail, silently watching her progress 
from all that he held dear.-— The decks were thronged with passengers, 
some sorrowful indeed at the last farewell, but all high in hope, and cheer- 
ful in the anticipation of a favorable voyage; the English adventurer, about 
to seek his fortunes in the wide field of the new world, had embraced his 
weeping relatives, had waved his mute farewell to their repeated signals, 
and had now resigned his fancy to some airy vision of rapidly acquired 
wealth, and a speedy return to his native village. The American, bound 
homewards from his visit to another hemisphere, had tendered his grateful 
cuUeux to som,e newly acquired, but already valued, friend, and was now 
looking forward to the wished meeting with his unforgotten kinsmen. All 
else had been conducted on board the stately vessel, by some being who 
felt an interest in their movements, who was linked to them either by the 
ties of mutual interest, or the rarer bonds of familiarity and affection ;— all 
else had parted from some one to whom they might communicate their 
wishes, their joys, or their afflictions ;— while he, who most needed conso- 
lation,— banished for ever from home, and shut out from hope — ^he, whose 
heart- crushed and wounded as it was by the discovery of man's ingrati- 
tude — would still have bounded at the slightest demonstration of kindness, 
even from a stranger — he, who while he scorned the selfishness yearned for 
the love of his kind, — was suffered to depart upon his pilgrimage o( wo, 
without one hand outstretched to meet his parting grasp, or one tongue to 
cry—" God speed you." 
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Datk, however, as were the meditations of his spirit, ihey^ had no visible 
effect on his outvr^ard demeanor ; his countenance was, indeed, somewhat 
paler than common — ^there was a slight qaivering about the muscles of his 
teouth, and a feverish irregularity in the step with which he paced the 
quarter-deck, widely different from the light, and even agility of his usual 
motion ; still there was nothing which could have indicated to a superficial 
observer, or general acquaintance, that the mind of one, so thoroughly alive 
to all the bienseances of society, was racked by the wildest convulsions of 
. anguish. Once, indeed, a gleam of wretchedness, so palpably distinct, shot 
across his speaking lineaments, that a bystander inquired whether he were 
not ill ! — The captain, who had been making some trivial observations on 
the state of the weather, had turned from him, calling at the same time to 
the mate — " pass the word forward to the men there, Mr. Wilde, to give 
three cheers" — ^and in an instant the short " aye, aye, sir !" of the officer, 
was succeeded by the inspiriting clamor. It was that sound — the cheering 
cry of Kngland, whether lending animation to the feast, or terror to the 
fray, — ^which now sunk upon his heart with a cold and chilling weight, 
conjuring up a momentary train of thoughts, so bitter, that the boasted 
stoicism of the youth was vainly taxed to preserve the self-imposed restraint 
of his grave aspect. A thousand times had his own voice mingled in that 
exalting shout ; — a thousand times had he heard it pealing, in sportive emu- 
iation, from the banks of the silver Thames ; — in the fierce hurrahs of an 
imgry mob, at the presence of some hated oppressor ; or in the loyal thun- 
ders of the same multitude, when rejoicing at the presence of a popular 
monarch; — but never had he heard it from any lips, save those of his 
countrymen. Now he stood beneath the folds of a flag, unsullied indeed, 
and respected ; but that flag was not the ensign of his native England ! 
Now he heard the repeated cheer, and that cheer was the ofispring of joy ! — 
joy, that they were flying from the land, to which his very heart-strings 
were attached ; and this unfeeling — as it seemed to his excited imagina- 
tion—this unfeeling demonstration of pleasure, was the blow which rent those 
"Strings asunder. Mastering himself in a moment's space, he replied cour- 
teously to the inquiries of the stranger, and returned to his station on the 
raised stern ; nor did he move from thence, so long as his eyes could dis- 
cern a light along the shore, or distinguish the outlines of the rock-bound 
coast, from the starless gloom of a November's sky. No attention was 
excited by his absence from table, as all attributed it to illness ; but in truth, 
-although he had scarcely ever felt before the heavin^s of the ocean, the 
sickness of his heart was sufficient to overpower the attack of that pain- 
ful malady, which is so often seen to prostrate the strongest frames, on their 
-first acquaintance with the wonders of the great deep. The breeze in- 
creased to a gale ; the puny waves swelled into long and threatening ridges ; 
the ship, which was nearly before the wind, rolled heavily in the trough of 
the sea; nor was there a single landsman on board who was not confined 
for days to his berth. Not so, Hailande : unused as he was to a nauti- 
cal life, his disposition was of that kind which, in appearance at least, 
readily adapts itself to circumstances, and, before the second sun had set, 
he was as much at ease on deck, — as far as relates to mere external ap- 
pliaBces, — as though he had been, from his youth upward, accustomed to 
ihe caprices of the stormy ocean. Courteous to all, yet familiar with 
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none,— -answering all <]aeried with impertuibable serenity, yet rarely of hi9 
own accord mingling in conversation, — ^he passed his heavy hours in com* 
muning with his own soul, or in writing those accounts, of minute circum- 
stances and individual sensations, — ^which true friends must ever value far 
beyond the mere news of the day, — to the few congenial souls whom he 
still believed faithful to his cause, and worthy of his regard. Day succeeded 
day in unvarying monotony } and with time, that species of intimacy, which 
so often arises from a community of pursuits and unrestricted intercourse^ 
grew up between Harlande and some of the better informed, among his 
fellow passengers; — an intimacy founded on no similarity of mind, or 
interchange of sympathy ; having neither mutual esteem, nor even mutual 
interest, for its basis ; originating from circumstances of the moment, fhmi 
eating at the same board, and drinking of the same cup; — an intimacy 
bom, as it were, to-day — and about to die away and be forgotten, as soon as 
the pressure of the events, which had called it into existence, should cease 
to operate on spirits connected by no ties more potent than the fantasy of 
the present time. Still this intimacy, such as it was, served, in some de- 
gree, to fill up that aching void of the heart, which is the inevitable result 
of utter loneliness ; it shfficed to operate against the increase of those dark 
and gloomy meditations, which so frequently take possession of the young 
soul, when it has suddenly found itself most bankrupt there, where it had 
the most laid up its treasures ;— and which, if unchecked in its earliest pro- 
gress, is so apt to degenerate into settled melancholy, and thence to pursue 
its noisome course through the successive stages of spleen and moroseness, 
till it becomes stationary, at length, in the guise of confirmed misanthropy.. 
During the two first weeks of their voyage, the times were prosperous to 
a degree far from usual at that period of the year ; the wind came steadily 
from the southeast, enabling the ship to lie her course, with royals and 
studding sails set ; the atmosphere was for the most part clear, and the 
surface of the ocean moderately smooth ; all now seemed to announce the 
termination of their wanderings before many more days should have 
elapsed ; when suddenly the gale increased to an absolute hurricane, the 
sea rose in long and rugged swells, and the horizon was covered with 
an impervious veil of dense vapor, below which the rack was seen scudding 
with fearftJ rapidity before the tempest. Still, however, the good ship held 
on to her destined course, though of all the wide folds of canvas which had 
so lately wooed the air, nothing was now exposed to the angry elements but 
her topsails, reduced to the closest reef. — Strange are the caprices of the 
human mind, and in many respects unaccountable, even to the nearest 
scrutiny ; at this time of gloom, if not indeed of actual danger, in proporticm 
as the spirits of all fell under the prospect of a prolonged sojourn on the 
face of the deep, and some began to sink beneath the gloomiest forebodings, 
did the elasticity of Harlande's soul rise higher under the excitement of 
the storm, and his heart beat with livelier motion, than during the preceding 
term of mild and favorable breezes. — Then he had sat brooding hour after 
hour over his past calamities, and his coming hardships, in the solitude of 
his own state room ; runo he walked the deck with a firm stride, unshaken 
by the plunges of the vessel, and undismayed by the sweeping blasts, which 
made even the experienced seaman who commanded, tremble for the safety 
of his spars. '' This can't last, Mr. Harlande^" he said, after a long nnd 
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wistful gaze into the yeiy e^e of the wind, as they were standing together 
on the weather quarter, — " This can't last, we shall have it here blowing 
great guns from the northwest before noon." — "And then?" asked Har^ 
lande ; — " Then we must lay to, and d^-d lucky if we are not forced to 
scud." No more words passed ; the captain went forward to give some 
directions to his crew, and Harlande returned to watch, with a painter's 
eye, the grand though fearful sights which surrounded him on every side. — 
In less than an hour the predictions of the master were verified ; the wind 
ehopped round as suddenly as it had arisen, and for the first time since they 
left the channel, the position of her yards was altered, and the bead waa 
bought to the wind. Truly it was a magnificent spectacle— the sea run^ 
ning as high as the heads of her lower masts, — the heavy yards almost 
dipping into the surge, — the vast irregular vallies, as they might be termed, 
between the succeeding billows, which rolled onwards, not crested with 
foam, but black and unbroken ; for such was the force of the tempest, that 
scarcely had the spray appeared on the cap, before it was driven away in 
mist before the blast, till the whole surface of the ocean presented the 
aspect of an huge cauldron, boiling and steeming by the agency of subter- 
raneous fire. On the third night from the commencement of the gale, the 
wind fell, without previous abatement, and ere long there was not a breath 
to steady the pitchings of the ship in the heavy swell which succeeded the 
stovm ; but with the fourth sun, the wind came again from the old quarter, 
gradually hauling however to the eastward, till before night the ship waa 
going dead before it, at the rate of some six or seven knots ; having to con- 
tend with a strong cross sea which had got up, under the counteracting 
agency of the breeze from the east on the swell yet remaining from the 
northwester of the previous day. The sun set into a bank of thick and 
heavy clouds, and the weather again looked gloomily. When Harlande 
came on deck, as was his custom before retiring for the night, he found the 
watch huddled together under the shelter of the round house, — a lookout on 
the bows of the vessel, — ^and many large lanterns in the rigging, scarcely 
twinkling through the dense fog which enveloped them in utter obsurity. — 
'^ A fearful night this, sir," said the captain, " I would rather be in the 
heaviest squall that was ever brewed in the west, than in such a haze as 
this! — How does she head now?" — in a louder voice to the man at the 
wheel, — he was answered in the short tones of the veteran hate, that her 
head was west, — and taking two short turns in silence, he again turned ta 
the young man : — " It was just such a night as this, sir, some ten years 
back; I was first mate then of the barque Betsey, from New- York to 
Belfast, — ^just such a night as this ! we were going some seven or eight knots 
through the water, exactly as we may be now, in a fog on the banks here^ 
when we ran down a little bit of a fishing schooner ; — ^we took her right 
amidships, and passed clear over her ; — merciful God t I can hear the yell 
of the wretches that perished in that craft as clearly as if it were now ring- 
ing in my ears. — Ever since that day, Mr. Harlande, I have dreaded such a 

time as this with a superstition" His words were interrupted by a load 

and piercing shout from the man on the lookout. — " A large sail close aboani 
us, on the starboard bows." In an instant his trumpet was at his lips ;-*- 
" Port, sir, port your helm,-^jam it hard aport." With the speed of light 
bis orders were obeyed, and the lively vessel was already beginniiur to 
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answer. Followed by Harlande and the excited watch, he lUshed (otWfoif 
and in a voice heard far above the hoarse washing of the seas, shonted Iw 
unheard or disregarded remonstrances to the crew of the strange vesseL— ^ 
But no result followed ; whether her watch was sleeping on deck, na 
mortal has ever known, but she held her way steadily onwards, and not-' 
withstanding the deviation in the packet's course, they came together in a 
few seconds after she had first been discovered, with a tremendous concus- 
sion, and a crash that seemed to exceed the loudest thunder. The stranger 
was a large brig, with her larboard tacks aboard, and so resolutely had she 
held on, that her main chains were exactly under the packet's bows as they 
struck ;— -with a grinding jar, which struck terror to every heart, the sharp 
stem plunged deep into her defenceless side ; and recoiling from the blow, 
the stately ship passed on, tearing away all her rigging, till the ponderous 
masts came thundering down, and she lay a wreck on the sullen deep.-' 
This devastation was the work of an instant $ nor had the ship which had 
wrought it, herself escaped without fearful damage } — ^in the very first colli* 
sion she had lost her cut-water ; and as she rushed onward, the fitsteninga 
of the bowsprit, and the powerful spar itself yielded to the shock, dragging 
away with it the fore top-mast broken in the cap, which was speedily fol- 
lowed by the main top-gallant mast Then came the prompt commands 
thundered through the trumpet, briefly acknowledged, and instantly fulfilled, 
— to clear away the wreck, to rig the pumps, and ascertain forthwith the 
extent of the injury. '^Keep the passengers quiet, Harlande," cried the 
master, after the first confusion was over; — "keep them down below, or 
we'll have the devil to pay here.— It is well it's no worse." Seeing at a 
glance that he could be of no service on deck he descended, and, with that 
ascendency which a strong mind ever possesses over less .energetic dis- 
positions — soon succeeded in abating at least, if not entirely dissipating, the 
tremors of his fellow suflferers. Before many minutes had elapsed, he again 
ascended the companion, and found that the broken spars had been already 
cut adrift, the spare ropes coiled, the decks restored to their former arrange- 
ment, and all things replaced nearly in the same state in which they had 
been previous to the accident ; there needed not, however, a second glance 
to inform the quick eye of Harlande, that the ship's course was changed— 
her sails reduced to the smallest possible show of canvas, and her head 
brought as near the wind as was practicable under existing circumstances; 
all announced some movement, the ulterior object of which was not so 
evident. — More than once during his brief absence from the scene of 
action, he had found leisure to remark the repeated cheerings of the men; 
and as he passed the slide of the huiricane-house, a gun was discharged, 
and before he could inquire the reason, a second and third report succeeded, 
accompanied by the hurrahs of the united crew.— In an instant the truth 
flashed upon his mind — The brigl — "My Qod!" he exclaimed, as he 
staggered to the captain's side, — "is she lost?" The weather-beaten 
features of the hardy seamen woiked violently, and his voice was thick 
and husky when he replied — " God knows," he said, " and He only — but I 
dread the worst. For a time our hands were so full, and our hearts so 
anxious for our own fate, that we had no thought for them,— but since that 
time we have not heard a sound, that spoke of human life. The breeze 
alackened too directly after the shock, and is now dying away ; it is out of 
nature that, crippled as she must be, she can lie far from us, if she is yet 
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ttfloat ;— Cheer again there, my lads ! and hark you, Mr. Wilde, there should 
be some rockets below; see and^' — ''Silence, for the love of him thai made 
you!" shouted Harlande, — "Silence! — what sound?" — while the words 
were yet on his lips, the faint murmur which had reached his ear alone, 
rose mournfully on the night air. 

Accompanied with a convulsive Bplaah, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of tome strong swimmer in his agony. 

The master clutched his arm with a grasp of iron, as he muttered " I knew 
it sir — I knew it — ^we hare destroyed them !" — " A boat then," cried Har- 
lande, " will you not clear away a boat 1" The c;^tain shook his head — 
" In such a fog as this it would be an act of self-destruction — we shall have 
the wind again ere long, and how should a boat's crew find the ship when 
they had once pulled from her? — ^besides," he added as he marked a scorn- 
ful curl on Harlande's lip, " I dare not order my men on such a duty I" 
" Give me a boat then, and call for volunteers ! it never shall be said of 
Lindley Harlande, that he stood by to hear a hundred of his fellows perish, 
nor stretched a hand to help them P' " You cannot feel it more bitterly 
than I," returned the other, " but duty is paramount to feeling— nevertheless 
find two men who will go with you, and you shall have the boat!" Satis- 
fied with this hardly won permittance, the eager youth rushed forward 
among the men, nothing doubting that he should find willing assistants — 
but there was something in the occurrences of the night which had struck 
an unusual terror into the breast of veterans, who would have sought 

the bubble reputation, 
E'en in the cannon's mouth ; 

or braved the wildest fiiry of the tornado, with serene hardihood. — The 
noiseless approach of the stranger ; — the appearance of no living being on 
her decks, — the singular manner in which she had vanished, leaving no 
trace behind, — had acted not only on their fears, but on their superstitions ; 
nor could any entreaties or promises induce a single individual to face the 
horrors conjured up by his own excited imagination ! There was not one 
of these men who would not have eagerly followed any leader on such an 
expedition, had the sea been running mountains high ; but to be lured to a 
darkling fate by phantoms was more than their prejudiced spirits could en- 
dure ! " And can it be," said Harlande, as he turned in sickening disap- 
pointment from the group, " Can it be that you— men, and sailors ! — who 
daily run this risk yourselves, will venture nothing to ^ve a brother sea- 
man from a death so terrible — that you — fathers and husbands ! — with chil- 
dren and wives anxiously praying for your return, will venture nothing that 
the families of these poor victims may bless you for the restoration of their 
hopes— that you, responsible beings, who will one day have to render your 
account to the Ruler of the universe, will venture nothing to save not 
merely the life, but perhaps the immortal souls of creatures like yourselves ! 
— ^you, who will show no mercy to others may need that mercy yourselves, 
and find none to pity or assist I— And you call yourselves mariners, and 
men ! out upon you ! menJ^ — He saw that his simple eloquence had moved 
the rude breasts of his auditors, and with increasing eneigy he pursued his 
advantage — ^' Sailors, do ye want a leader? see a landsman is here to mar- 
shal you to the path of honor !*-Do ye seek for a reward ? look here"-*and 
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he flung a heavy purse upon the deck which contained his all — " look I here 
is gold enough to make you rich — if the prayers of all good men were not 
sufficient riches !" Eagerly had the captain watched the experiment, 
although he too surely foresaw the result ; and now he perceived that all 
further words were vain ; that further exhortation might be not useless only, 
but even dangerous ; — the men were conscious of their own deficiency in 
moral courage, but would not brook allusion to their w^eakness from anodier ! 
" Let us go, Harlande," he whispered, " it is folly, if not worse, to say 
more — let us go !" He drew him silently, but steadily, to the companion- 
way, and bidding the mate " splice the main-brace," and send all but the 
watch below, followed the young foreigner, whom he had already learned 
to love, into the lower part of the vessel. With the rising sun the fog had 
gradually melted, but the atmosphere was breathless, and the surface of the 
ocean tolerably calm; with the first dawn Harlande stood beside the 
captain, as he leaned against the bulwark, his rough over-coat and soiUhr 
tester dripping with the condensed mist — active topmen were already at 
work repairing the damages of the preceding night ; the spare topmast and 
other spars were in forward preparation, and every thing bespoke a sure and 
speedy refit ! One of the quarter-boats had been got down from the top of 
the hurricane-house, on which they had been secured during the con- 
tinuance of rough weather, and was hanging from its davits evidently ready 
for use. ^^ I thought you would be anxious for a trip this morning," he ex- 
claimed as soon as he met the eye of Lindley, '^ so waited for your company, 
Mr. Wilde can attend to the riggers as well as I could myself, and there'll 
be no wind before noon, so if you please we'll get under way." The light 
whale-boat, was speedily lowered, manned with a picked crew, and, before 
five minutes had passed, they were skinmiing over the puny waves in the 
direction of the hapless vessel, when last beheld by mortal eye-sight It 
was not long before some floating spars and rigging were descried, and in- 
stantly recognized for the masts which had gone by the board in the first 
collision ; no time was lost in pursuing the clue, and before they had tra- 
versed another mile of ocean, they fell in with planks and timbers, which 
too surely indicated her fate. A part of the stern boards were picked up, 
on which was the name " Whiibread — London" ; this, with a hat or two, 
and some miserable remnants of female finery, was all that remained to tell 
the fate of near an hundred human beings — for such was ascertained to be 
tlie complement, including passengers, of the ill-starred brig. It was con- 
jectured that all r hands were sleeping when the accident occurred; that 
their first cries had been unheard during the confusion which prevailed on 
board the New- York packet, and that the water had gained on them so 
rapidly as to preclude the possibility of lowering a boat, or making a single 
effort for self-preservation. Such were the conjectures ! — but the true hor- 
rors of that appalling night are known to Him alone, who readeth the heart 
even as he seeth the eye, to whom the obscurity of midnight is even as the 
radiance of the morning sun. 

A deep gloom was cast on the spirits of all, nor were many seen to smUe 
during the remainder of this eventful passage : — Lindley Harlande alone 
had profited by the woes of that trying period — for he had gained a friend I 
Yet such was the singleness of the young man's heart, that there was not one 
who mourned more deeply over the destiuction of these unknown sufierera 
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than he ; although fully aware, from the increasing attention with which he 
was received, whether hy the crew, or hy his fellow passengers, that he had 
become an object of admiration, if not of esteem, to all who were collected 
around him; not seldom however — even while his society was sought for, 
and his noble conduct lauded, on all sides^^did he feel that he could almost 
envy some nameless victim, who had then passed through the valley of 
death to that common asylum, '^ where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest." His soul was Shaken, and his dauntless reso- 
lution almost gave way, when he bethought him of the pleasures through 
which he had run so rashly, — and of the toils and trials which lay before 
him; — the ills of pinching penury — "the cold world's cruel scorn" — the un- 
companioned hearth — the deserted bed of sickness — all shapes and fanta- 
sies of coming evil thronged upon his brain, and damped his blighted spirit. 
As the voyage drew towards its termination, this morbid temperament even 
increased ; — he dreaded the rupture of the temporary intimacies he had con- 
tracted, and he could not brook the idea of being again cast forth on the 
wide universe alone and friendless ; — ^and perhaps his was the only poise 
that did not throb the quicker, either through joy or expectation, when the 
cry of "land" was heard from the topmast head, and the highlands of 
Neversink were seen to raise their swelling mounds, glittering in the snowy- 
garb of winter, from the dark bosom of the deep. W. 
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Tlruly has it been said by the bard of all times, that 
There i» a tide in the affairs of meo, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune,— 
and perhaps this belief has never been more strongly borne out, than in the 
personage whose name follows. John Scott, together with his brother 
William, was educated in the free-school of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
England. They were both children in the middle class of society. Both 
were articled to attorneys, and both, at the expiration of these articles, re^ 
solved to push their fortune at her great mart, London. John, with whom 
only we have now to do, went through his term, and got admitted to the bar. 
But when this was done, poor John could not get a client. Unfortunate 
young man, his family connexions were few, humble, and far away. It 
was true, that he had studied deeply and effectually the profession which 
he had taken up ; — it was true, that his companions in private society ad- 
mired the wit, as much as the knowledge, of honest Jack Scott. In the 
clubs, in the deba^g room, in all those places where "small artillery" is 
practised, Scott invariably bore the palm away, and yet he continued to 
remain, — a briefless barrister. In vain he was seen daily in Westminster 
Hall, with wig of snowy whiteness, gown of ample flow, and purple bag, 
in which, briefly to speak, briefs there were none at all. A motion of 
course produced him now and then a half guinea, but even these were like 
angel-visits, " few and far between ;" and though they brought him the 
small piece of gold, they brought him not honor nor distinction. 

As time wore away, so also wore the patience of poor Scott. A fine flow 
of spirits had long sustained him, but gradually he was becoming attenuated 
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in frame, and melafielioly in countenance. Some demon wU^tered Iisai, 
that he had mistaken the road to fortune, and suggested that he had better 
retreat in time, and endeayor to patch up his hopes by another course of 
life. He wrestled with the spirit, however, for a time, still hoping with* 
each day that something might turn up, to draw him from his obscurity ;-* 
for be it observed, that Mr. Scott was aware, and justly aware^ that he had 
within him matter for higher observation than hitheito had fallen upon him. 
The office of reporter to a daily paper, the contribution of an article occa- 
sionally for a magazine, and the few motions above alluded to, in the courts, 
enabled him to keep the wolf from the door, and to pay his expenses in 
going on the circuit twice a-year, where the pleasure of seeing one or two 
mammoth leaden cairy away aU the practice, and the opportunity of study- 
ing human nature in the best school — that of litigation — ^were his sole re- 
wards ; — for it must be remarked, that though a young man may, in West- 
minster Hall, have an opportunity of startling the public ear, by some un- 
expected and powerful remark, yet on circuit the juniors are puppets in the 
hands of the leaders ; who take especial care not to hazard their popolartty, 
by allowing the young men to exhibit too much. 

Such continued to be the life and ntfferinga of John Scott; his energiea 
cramped) his spirits bowed down, his labors those of drudgery, slavery, and 
obscurity, which last, by the way, was " th' unkindest cut of all," It was 
no longer a reckoning of months, they had stretched themselves into yeara, 
and Mr. Scott still continued a luiefless barrister, a repcNter, writer, wit, and 
we had almost said — a broken-hearted man. His elasticity of spirit begaa 
now to fail him. He thOught^eriously of giving up the law, and of trying 
his fortune in commercial or some other speculation. The thought of this 
however, the reflection of the time which he had expended in intense 
study, — the lore which he felt conscious he had treasured up,-rthe man^ 
whom his own heitft told him were far inferior to himself in talents, and 
who, nevertheless, were rolling in affluence, all added gall to bitterness, 
and great was the difficulty vrith which he airived at the conclusion, that 
all this must be abandoned, if he wished to emeige from the obscurity in 
which he was plunged. 

In fact, he proceeded to pack up his personals, and pay his little accounts ; 
he negociated with an eminent bookseller to take his small but valuable 
collection, and even took his passage in a vessel which was proceeding to 
Newcastle— his native place. 

At this very juncture, dame fortune was preparing for him an important 
change. The celebmted Lord Qeoige Gordon was about to take his trial, 
and the gentleman who was retained as junior counsel being unexpectedly 
prevented firom perfonning his duty, the brief and the opening of the cause 
was by happy chance given to Mr. Scott It was a god-send. He made 
himself master of his subject— he was favored with ^n opportunity which 
enabled him to dectrify the court. All eyes were turned upon the hitherto 
unknown young man. Briefs were from this time poured in upon him. 
He daily rose in popular opinion, and in that of *' the powers that be." He 
gradually became Solicitor and Attorney General. He rose to the rank of 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, which office he retained for more 
than a quarter of a century ; and the obscure John Scott, without a farthing, 
was meiged in the Earl of Eldon, the possessor of £50,000 in annual receipt— 
the friend of kings and princea-*the leader of a powerful party in the state. 
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8KETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 

A wit'i a feather, and a chief a rod 

An honeit man 'g the nobleit work of Gk)d. 

POPB. 

This sentiment is trite, no doubt, bat it is applicable ; — so mach so, that 
it is hardly possible to cast a glance over the life of the illustrious man, 
whose name graces the head of this paper, without being struck with the 
appositeness of the remark ; and indeed it would require no very great stretch 
of the imagination to suppose that he had squared his conduct by the belief 
in the opinion here expressed, for all who know La&yette are aware that 
neither his talents as a scholar, his prowess as a warrior, nor his sagacity 
as a counsellor, has given him half the inward satisfaction that he has de- 
rived from the conviction of being upright in his motives and liberal in his 
principles.— It is delightful to the soul to turn away from the ambition, the 
chicanery — miscalled policy — the bustle and turmoil of the multitude, to 
contemplate a character made up of all the finest and most amiable of the 
moral elements, actively and constantly employed in the melioration of the 
human condition, from motives in which sdf has no share, — whlck has its 
reward in viewing the beneficial efiects of its exertions, and in the approba- 
tion of conscience. 

America, with all the faults that her enemies have attributed to her, has 
not the crime of ingratitude among the number. She is at all times aware 
of the seasonable services of such men as her own Washington, and of his 
illustrious friend Lafayette. She never ceases to honor their memories, 
and takes every opportunity of giving such substantial marks of her esteem 
as she is able. This she does also in the way most grateful, we may sup- 
pose, to the shades of the mighty dead, and to the independent feelings of 
their distinguished survivors. — She adopts their suggestions and maxims as 
the rules of her public administration, and she holds up to her children 
their bright examples, to the end that they may be incited to follow in such 
steps. — The good, the brave, the generous Lafayette should ever live in 
the heart of every son of the Union, in hardly less estimation than our great 
political father and defender. Alike were their motives of action — liberty — 
the one for home and native land, the other through love of the whole hu- 
man race, and through the desire of aiding all to obtain the rights of hu- 
manity, and of national equality. 

Litde or nothing can be added to what is already known of Lafayette, 
in this country, where his every action and thought is viewed with the ap- 
proving eye of gratitude and esteem, but it is a duty to keep up, from time 
to time, the attention and recollection, by calling forward bygone scenes, 
which, though they may remain vivid enough in the memories of those 
who co-operated in the heart-stirring deeds, yet are liable to lose their ^ 
impress in the minds of those who know them only by description. Hu- 
man nature is so constituted, that in all save such matters as affect our per- 
sonal interests directly, we are apt to let the remembrance first mellow, and 
then die away ; — and however we may regret the failing, we cannot do 
away with the effects, except by renewing occasionally the incidents, which 
should never lose th^ir place in national history. 
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M. P. Gilbert Motier Lafayette, the friend of liberty and equality all over 
the world, was nevertheless descended of a family highly aiistocratical, and 
which took rank, both from its antiquity and titles, with the first under the 
ancien regime of France. He was born at Chauvaniac, in Auveigne^ 
September 6th, 1757, and is a posthumous son. His father held the rank 
of Marquis, which title descended in due succession to the illustrious hero 
of our sketch, and his mother was a scion from a noble stock, being 
descended from the house of Lusignan. Besides the adventitious honors 
of noble birth and ancient descent, the two families from whom he sprung 
could lay claim to the more sterling honor of having given statesmen and 
warriors to their country, many of whom had fallen gloriously in the field, 
and some, not lees gloriously^ had worn out their existence in the senate. 
Among the former were his own father and his uncle, the former of whom 
was killed in the battle of Minden, leaving a young widow pregnant with 
our present subject, and the latter some time previously, whilst a young 
man, in the wars of Italy. 

In addition to these losses, the young Marquis was deprived of his mo- 
ther whilst he was yet very young, and accordingly he fell much under his 
own guardianship and direction at a very early period; being of ardent tem- 
perament, and of noble and expanded feelings, it is less a wonder that they 
early took the bias which has produced such distinguished and honorable 
results for mankind ; — but the same ardor of feeling also produced the emo- 
tion of love in the bosom of the future hero, and at the early age of sixteen we 
find him married to one still younger than himself, but in whom, as their after 
history informs us, he found a congeniality of soul, which fitted her to per- 
form duties of such difficulty and danger, as justly to place her in as ele- 
vated a position among the female spirits of the age, as her excellent hus- 
band has maintained through life among men. — She was a daughter of the 
house of Noailles, always memorable in the annals of France, and her 
father, the Due d'Ayen, was a nobleman of considerable influence at the 
French court, where, however, the young Lafayette declined to accept any 
office. — The early bent of his mind, in fact, was hostile to the system of 
government then pursued, and the commotions which began to make them- 
selves heard from the new world to the old, soon attracted his attention, 
and aroused in him the desire of contributing to the development of his 
favorite principle. 

Steadfastly and anxiously did he watch the progress of the insurgents^ 
as they were then called ; and, as if to put beyond a doubt the purity of the 
principles which actuated him to step forward in defence of the great cause of 
American independence, he chose the very period when our credit was at its 
lowest ebb, our cause in the most drooping state, our hopes alone sustaining 
us against all moral and physical probabilities. — It was then, at the early age 
of twenty, that Lafayette addressed the American commissioners at Paris, 
with the spirit and determination which has ever been so dear to the Ameri- 
can heart, — so grateful in the remembrance of the American nation. — 
" Until now," said he, "I have only wished well to your cause, henceforth 
I will support it." — And finding that the resources of the commissioners 
would not enable them to procure a ship for himself and his companions, 
he purchased and freighted one himself, and sailed with a little band of 
heroes to the land which he believed to be chosen for the abode of freedom. 
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Need it be said that he was received with open arms? Yet though the 
supplies of men and necessaries were of great service to the cause, it was 
nothing compared to the vigor it imparted through the army of the conti- 
nentals. They perceived that at length their injuries were beginning to 
excite the commisseration and sympathy of other nations, and the appear- 
ance of Lafayette and his brave companions was hailed as the first fruits of 
that generous feeling. A high command was immediately offered to the 
noble -hearted Frenchman, and was accepted only on condition that he 
should be allowed to act at his own expense. 

Why should we detain our readers with a detail of the exploits of the 
young partizan of liberty ? They are in the mouths of every age and con- 
dition in our country. From his dexterous evasion of the French and 
British cruisers, both of which attempted to cut off his passage, to the peace 
with Great Britain, and the establishment of American Independence, they 
are familiar to every ear as "household words." SuflSce it then, to re- 
capitulate briefly— -that he was at the battle of Brandywine, where he was 
wounded ; — soon after, in concert with Greene, he beat off a body of English 
and Hessians with a few raw undisciplined men. He stemmed successfully, 
though with difficulty, cabals entered into against his immortal friend and 
compatriot Washington, and was mainly instrumental in preserving the 
authority of that great man. After various important services rendered in 
the field, and in debate, he asked leave to visit his native country, — ^but not 
for the purpose of reposing under his laurels — not supinely to receive the 
homage of an admiring world. He had a higher object at heart, and that 
object he attained. The court of France, originally hostile to the adventure 
of Lafayette and his friends, had, from the revolution of opinion which 
was at that time in rapid operation, begun to look upon the American revo- 
lution with a more favorable eye, and finally, in somewhat more than a year 
and a half after the departure of Lafayette for the western continent, 
had entered into a treaty of alliance with the United States. It was to 
render this alliance somewhat more than nominal, that he returned to France 
in about two years from the time of his leaving it, carrying with him the 
gratitude and friendship of every man in the Union, and various personal 
tokens of respect. 

In Europe he did not remain idle, — the blandishments of a court had no 
charms for the devoted partizan of a grand revolution. He occupied him- 
self, in concerting with others, modes of annoying the British, even on their 
own ground, — of diverting their attention, or of increasing their difficulties. 
He pressed the court of Versailles to activity in the cause they had espoused ; 
roused the Spaniards into action in the same cause, — set every engine to 
work, both of men and money, that could forward the great design in hand, 
and again returned to America. He was received with open arms, his 
services had been already inestimable, but continued actively employed 
wherever a duty was to be performed, and encouraging and inciting both 
the troops and the people to patience and perseverance. It is no small 
proof of the importance in which he was held, to find the British com- 
mander, Lord Cornwallis, in the exultation of his soul upon one occasion, 
in which he fancied Lafayette to be within his toils, exclaiming that " the 
boy could not escape him."* 



* Sarran's Lafayette, i. 23. 
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" The hoy^^^ however, did escape him, and unfortunately for the noble 
general, he himself could not escape, being obliged to capitulate with his 
whole army. This was followed by a peace, in which it was the glory of 
America, and the delight of her patriotic friend, to see fixed upon an im- 
perishable basis, the freedom of a country, which had struggled through 
difficulties in the sacred cause, unparalleled in the history of nations. 

Lafayette, though in the service of the United States, was in Bfadrid 
at the actusd signing of this peace and acknowledgment, but he shortly 
afterwards again returned. And now he was received with acclamations 
on all sides. Wherever he went, the people vied with each other in ex- 
pressing their gratitude and respect. His bust was placed in a conspicuous 
place in the capitol, to keep alive a remembrance — ^which can never die. 

It has already been remarked, that the bias in Lafayette's principles 
was in favor of political liberty and equality. In conformity to that senti- 
ment, all the acts of his early — nay, indeed of his whole — life, were directed, 
and as early as the summer of 1787, we find him one of the deputies of the 
EtaU generaux^ propounding those principles in the most direct and un- 
equivocal manner. They are too remarkable to be left out here. 

* " Nature has made men free and equal. The distinctions necessary for 
social order are only founded in general utility. 

<< Every man is born with rights inalienable and imprescriptible. Such 
are the liberty of all his opinions, the care of his honor, and of his life, the 
right of property, the uncontrolled disposal of his person, his industry, and 
all his faculties; the communication of all his thoughts by all possible 
means ; the pursuit of happiness, and the resistance of oppression. 

*' The exercise of natural rights has no limits, but such as will ensure 
their enjoyment to other members of society. 

^' No man can be subject to any laws, excepting those which have re- 
ceived the assent of himself or his representatives, and which are pro- 
mulgated beforehand, and applied legally. 

"^ The principle of all sovereignty resides in the nation. Nobody, no in- 
dividual can possess authority which does not expressly emanate from it. 

<< Government has for its sole object, the general welfare. This interest 
requires, that the legislative, executive, and judicial powers, should be dis- 
tinct and defined ; and that their oiganization should secure the free repre- 
sentation of the citizens, the responsibility of the agents, and the impar- 
tiality of the judges. 
" The laws ought to be clear, precise, and uniform, for all citizens. 
'^ The subsidies ought to be freely consented to, and fairly imposed. 
*' And, as the introduction of abuses, and the right of succeeding gene- 
rations, makes the revision of every human establishment necessary, it must 
be allowed to the nation to have, in certain cases, an extraordinary con- 
vocation of deputies, whose sole object should be, the examination and 
correction, if necessary, of the vices of the constitution." 

Yet, with this love of political and civil liberty inherent in him, La- 
fayette was not a democrat, in the sense of the word understood at that 
time. The whole of his conduct shows that his notions of civil liberty 
were not inconsistent with a limited monarchy, and that he was the firm 

Sarran'8 Lafayette, i. 33. 
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And eonstitational defender of Louis XVI thioogh stomiy times. He waa 
well aware of the immense difierence between the establishment of a right 
order of things in a nation, which had just achieved its own independence, 
as in the case of the United States, where the world of principle was open 
for the adoption of that which was best suited to the circumstances of the 
infant state, — and, the subversion of all established order, which should 
unhinge the minds of men, give admission to all the wild Uieories, and the 
interested projects of factious demagogues. It was the object of LafayettOi 
as it will ever be the object of a truly patriotic legislator, rather to lop off 
excrescences, prune the branches, engraft sound stocks, give healthy assis- 
tance to the roots of the political tree, than furiously to dig it up from the 
earth, and endeavor to supply its place by another sapling, the health and 
fruitAdness of which has not been tried. He will first examine the efieicts 
of his experiments, and he will find that holy writ has good politics in it, 
as well as religion, — '* let me dig about it and dress it If it bear fruit— 
well — ^if not, after that thou shalt cut it down." 

That the court had the highest opinion of Lafayette's political integrity, 
is manifest from the circumstance, that after he had been called by acclor 
motion to the command of the newly constituted national guard, the 
royal family still continued to confide in him, and that he was, in fact, not 
only the intercessor between the crown and the sometimes overheated popu* 
lace, but he was also the adviser of the unhappy family, then nominally 
on the throne. Nay, it is certain, that had they voluntarily followed the 
judicious advice generally, which in emeigencies they found themselr^ 
constrained to do, the French revolution would never have att^ed the 
extravagant character which it afterwards drew upon itself ; and, in all 
probability, that dynasty might have still been upon the throne at this hour. 
Whilst he held this important, but delicate, command, it was the fortune 
of Lafayette to be the preserver, at difiierent times, even of the Uvea of the 
king and queen. He moderated the violence of demagogues, yet preserved 
the esteem of the republicans ; he advised to mortifying sacrifices on the 
part of a monarch bred up in the idea of ^' divine right,'' yet preserved the 
respect of the humbled sovereign i and could he have changed the despotic 
character of the government into a constitutional monarchy, upon a mode) 
somewhere between the constitutions of England and America, he would 
have felt satisfied that the institutions of his country had passed through i^ 
lustration, to a state satisfactory to his most approved notions of liberty. 

But this was not then to be the case. The excesses of the various demor 
cratic parties on the one side, — the faithless conduct of the court on the 
other, — together with the laxity of public morals, which was daily becoming 
more and more glaring in those troublesome and unsettled times, frustrated 
the philanthropic designs of Lafayette, and his adherents. Famine over- 
took the Parisians, notwithstanding tha^t the crops in the country had been 
good,— and the leaders of the factions raised the ^ry " to Versailles, — ^bread 
and the king at Versailles." A mob is easily incensed, and an artful aris- 
tocracy can as easily raise a cry of insubordination. Thus all things 
tended to widen the breach, and it soon becaqie obvious that the consti- 
tutionaUsts, or middle men, could not long act as moderators between them* 

Perhaps, as a peoc^uZ reformer, the most erroneous thing proposed by 
Lafayette, was immediately after the destruction of the Bastile, when he 
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introduced the triH;olored flag to the national guard.— It is true tliat th^ 
motive was one of good feeling, but he should not have forgotten that a 
flag is a rallying point, whether to an army or a party, — that they who 
range themselves together under a certain standard, look with a jealous eye 
Upon the partizans of another standard. — It is human nature itself to do so ; 
^-even in peaceful eompetitorship it has generated ill blood, — ^much more 
in political strife. The ancient colors of the city of Paris were red and 
blue, and it was thought that the old white national flag — white — being . 
blended with them, would prove a mark for the union of opposing interests. 
Cluite the contrary— it was the trumpet of discord, and led, as much as the 
causes we have enumerated, to the disaster which followed. 

The flight of the king, in June I79I, which, as we have before stated, 
was a faithless act, was particularly so towards Lafayette, whose protection 
of the royal famUy was on the perfect understanding that he wovJd not de- 
ftert his po8t,-^it was in direct contradiction to his own assertion when act- 
ing as a mediator, and had the tendency to diminish his credit and popu- 
larity where it had hitherto been efficacious. He no sooner became ac- 
quainted with the fact, than he took upon himself the responsibility of issu- 
ing orders to stop the royal family wheresoever they might be found.— An 
aid -de-camp of General Lafayette came up with them at Varennes, soon 
after they had been accidentally arrested there. The unfortunate prince was 
within an hour, within a league of safety, when this memorable accident 
happened, which turned the tide of his fortune, and finally brought upon 
him so melancholy a catastrophe. He was brought back to Paris, but no 
longer to be treated like a king — ^no longer to receive even the outward 
tokens of his respect. The rabble were for tearing him to pieces, the de- 
mocrats for dethroning him by a summary decree. In vain did Lafayette, 
and Bailly, the mayor of Paris, march through the streets with the red flag 
unfurled, significant that martial law was in force ; — in vain did they cause 
the military to fire into the air ; — both failed to intimidate the rioters. A 
real and serious discharge finally took place, and the ground was soon dyed 
by the blood of hundreds. Many expired of their wounds, the rest dis- 
persed. — ^But the tragedy was not yet to be brought to a close. Having the 
king in their power, the heads of the revolution once more tendered the 
constitution for his acceptance, — he received and recognized it, — ^as how 
could he refuse 1 The National Assembly then declared itself dissolved, 
and a new one was to be elected, which, by a/otoZ article of the constitu- 
tion, was to consist entirely of new members, all the late ones being ex- 
cluded by law from being elected in the then next ensuing Assembly, and 
thus leaving the field free for. those who had hitherto been kept out of the 
official field of politics, and depriving the country of the active exertions of 
those who perhaps best knew how to save it. 

Lafayette still continued his exertions to retain public order, and to pro- 
teet the king and the royal family ; — ^unhappily he began to be suspected on 
both sides, — ^the king would not trust him,— refused to be protected by hiifl, 
and led on by infatuation, or at least by a vacillation of mind very unfit for 
the crisis, made and recalled the most contradictory resolutions, performed 
the most contradictory acts, and was in fact so mere a football of the mob, 
that it was quite evident what must ere long be the result. Lafayette, on 
the other hand, was suspected to be, and indeed was called, a projector for 
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kims^lf.'-Tlie tenns " Cromwell," and " CromweU-Owuidiadli," wore 9^ 
plied to lum.-«-Oa this subject there was actoally a charge brought agaiiut 
hinij that it was his intention to oyerthrow the goremment, make himself 
master of the country, and erect himself as a despot, differing only in name 
from them which they had labored to shake off.— A debate of the National 
Assembly, terminated by a resolution of a large majority, that there was no 
ground of accusation against him. 

Bot he had no altematiye now, except an asylum in a foreign land, until 
the times of anarchy should have reached their acme, and reason and good 
policy should restame their empire* He, therefore, with a few firiends, re- 
treated, with the intention of passing into Holland and England^ both of 
which were then, (in 1792,) neutral countries;— the celebrated Lameth 
was one of those friends. They anived as far as Liege, when they fell in 
with a body of Austrians, who delivered them up to the German princes, 
the family of Maria Antoinette.— That family had all along misunderstood 
the conduct of Lafayette, the mistaken queen had described him to the 
coalition, under the mists of prejudice, in which she was unhappily inve- 
ioped, and thus, the very preserver of herself, the throne, and the nation, 
Was considered as a traitor to them all; and when possession was obtained 
of his person, he was treated with the greatest indignity and severity. In 
a letter, written from his prison at Magdeburg, addressed to his friend, the 
Chevalier D'Archenhotz, we have the following reflections of Lafayette, on 
the state of his own, and of the public affairs, which may be acceptable. 

" It is unknown,^' says he, '^ what sufferings have been inflicted upon us 
by this coalition ; but what are those sufferings, to the pains which a heart de- 
voted to liberty feels, from the injustice of the people 7 In that injustice, 
the three-fold tyranny of despotism, aristocracy, and superstition, finds it- 
self avenged ; — but the monster has received a mortal wound. — Here all the 
contrivances of the inquisition and barbarism are multipled around us; — 
but these cruelties do us honor ; and whether our heads are reserved to adorn 
a triumph, or whether it be preferred to make the insalubrity of dungeons, the 
privation of air and exercise, and every kind of moral torture, have the 
effect of a slow poison, — I hope that the compassion, the discussion, the in- 
dignation, which our fate will excite, wiU prove so many germs ofUbertyj 
by raising up for it new defenders. To encourage such. In the sincerity of 
my heart, I here bequeath you this consoling truth, — that a signal service 
rendered to humanityj more than compensates for ali the torments^ which 
the united efforts of its enemies^ and even the ingratitude of the people 
may cause. 

"But what will become of the French revolution t — Can reliance be 
placed on immorality, tyranny, and disorganization?— On men whose 
venality has disgusted all parties, — whose baseness has always prompted 
them to kiss the hand which gives or strikes, — whose pretended patriotism 
was never anything but egotism or envy ;— on avowed corrupters of public 
•lorality, the authors of protests and projects against the revolution, asso- 
ciated with the sanguinary wretches, who have already so often stained it? 
What chiefs for a nation that would be free l-^Can its legislators give it a 
constitution or legal order ?—Ca» its generals prove incorruptit>le?— How- 
ever, it, after the convulsion of anarchy, there still should exist one spot 
where liberty maintains the combat, how I should then curse my chains I 
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Irefu$edtoUtewith my coufUrytneny but mt to die for them! Besidoi, 
can it be possible to escape from so many barriers of guards and chains ? — 
Why not 7 — ^Abeady a toothpick, some soot, and a bit of paper, hare senred 
to deceiTc my goaiers, and at the risk of my life this letter will be conveyed 
to yon. It is tnie, that to the danger of escape, must be added the difficulty 
of the journey, and the asylum. — From Constantinople to Lisbon, from 
Kamtschatka to Amsterdam, (for I am on bad terms with the house of 
Orange,) bastiles everywhere await me. The Huron and the Iroquois forests 
are peopled by my friends ; with me, the despots of Europe, and their oourtS| 
are the sayages.-— Though I am no favorite at St. James', I should find a 
nation and laws, but I should wish to avoid a country at war with my own. 
Ambrica, the anmtry <f my hearty would rejoice to see me again, but my 
•olicitade on the destiny of France would make me rather prefer Switzec- 
land." (To be continued,) 



CHORUS, 

mOM TM ALCK8T18 OF BUMPIDBS— V. 449. 



D AV«RTBB of Pelias, glorious be thy doom— 
BliMfiil thy dwelling in the fields that bloom 
Beyond the sunless portals of the tomb. 

Thee, may the dark haired monarch of the grave^ 
Thee, the stem oarsman of those haieful waters 
Know for the best of earth's departed daughters, 

Whose souls have passed the Acherontian wave. 

Unnumbered minstrels, with the seven-stringed shellr 
The mountain lute, or the harmonious swell 
Of choral voices, on thy name rfiall dwell— 

What time the full-orbed moon the heavens may ride. 
The live-long night her silver beacon burning, 
As years bring round the Camean month returning— 

In Sparta, or Athene's halls of pride. 

Oh! that to me the godlike power were given 
To waft thee back— by oars immortal driven 
O'er hell's dark river>-to the light of heaven I 

For thou alone, of all thy sex most dear, 
Hast dared thy lord's mortality to save,— 
Yielding thy glorious spirit to the grave, 

So he nuty revel in the upper air. — 

Light be the flowery sod thy limbs above,— 
Constant thy tearful spouse — as widowed dove ; — 
Else may thy babes disown his perjured love !— 

Thou — ^when his hoary mother feared to die, 
Dooming the child die bore to timeless death,^ 
Tliou — ^when his sire relused with fiuling breath 

Life's earliest raptures fer his son to buy,-^ 

In youthful beauty from his wedlock torn. 
Leaving a youthful lord &y loss to mourn, 
Hast crossed die cold irremeable bourne ! 

Mine be the lot to clasp so true a bride- 
How dark soe'er the storms of feUe may lour- 
How bright soe'er her gifts may fortune shower— 

Nor weal, nor wo, shall rend mc from her side.— 
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THE SYRIAN LADY, 

A SKETCH OF THE CRDSADE8. 

Yei, love indeed ii light from heaven ; * ' 

A ipark of that immortal fire 
With angeli shared, by Allah given, 

To lift from earth our low deeire. 
Devotion wafu the mind above, 
But heaven itself descends in love. Thi Giaoui. 

There is something in the first approach of spring, in the budding of 
the young leaves, the freshness of the genial atmosphere, the songs of the 
small birds, the increasing warmth and lustre of the sun, — as contrasted 
with the gloomy winter which has just departed, — that cannot fail to 
awaken ideas of a gay and lively character in all hearts, accessible to the 
influences of gratitude and love. In compliance, as it were, with this feel- 
ing, a custom has more or less generally prevailed among all nations, and 
in aU ages, of celebrating the arrival of this season by merriment, and song, 
and rural triumph. Like many other admirable practices of the olden time, 
the setting apart to joy and innocent festivity of the first of May, is now 
gradually falling into neglect ; but at the period of which we are about to 
treat, not Christmas itself could be observed with more reverential care, 
than its inviting rival. On Mayday, the evergreens which had decked 
(he cottage and the church, the castle and the cloister, gave way to garlands 
of such flowers as the mellowing influences of the season had already 
called into their existence of beauty and perfume ;— troops of morris-dancers 
paraded the public ways with their fantastic dresses, glittering blades, and 
intricate evolutions ; — feasting and wassail, without which even pleasure 
itself was then deemed incomplete, prevailed on every side ; — ^in the crowded 
city, or in the secluded valley ; — in the hut of the serf, or in the tnrretted 
keep of his warlike lord ;— in the gloom of the convent, or in the glitter of 
the court, the same feelings were excited, the same animation glowed in 
every countenance, the same triumphant demonstrations of joy hailed the 
glad harbinger of sunshine and of summer. 

In England, above all other lands — the merry England of antiquity !— 
was this pleasing festival peculiarly dear to all classes of society ; at all 
times a period eagerly anticipated, and rapturously enjoyed, never perhaps 
was its arrival celebrated by all men with wilder revelry, with more enthu- 
siastic happiness, than on the year, which had accomplished the delive- 
rance of iheir lion-hearted monarch from the chains of perfidious Austria. 
It seemed to the whole nation as though, not only the actual winter of the 
year, with its dark accompaniments of snow and storm, but the yet more 
oppressive winter of anarchy and misrule, of usurpation and tyranny, were 
about to pass away from the people, which had so long groaned under the 
griping sway of the bad John, or been torn by the savage strife of his mercenary 
barons; whUe their legitimate and honored sovereign was dragging his 
dreary hours along in the dungeon, from which he had but now escaped, 
through the devoted fidelity, and unrivalled art, of the minstrel Blondel. 

Now, however, their king was on the throne of his fathers, girt with a 
circle of those gallant spirits, who had shed their blood like water on the 
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thirsty deserts of Syria; earning not only earthly honor and renown, btrf'^ 
as their imperfect faith had taught them to believe — the far more lofty 
guerdon of eternal life. Now their national festival had retumed— they 
were called upon by the thousand voices of nature to give the rein to plea^ 
sure, and why should they turn a deaf ear to her inspiring call 7 

The streets of London — widely different indeed from the vast wilderness 
of walls, which has risen like a phcenix from the ashes of its predecessor, 
but even at that early age, a vast and flourishing town — ^were thronged, from 
the earliest dawn, by a constant succession of smiling faces ! old and young f 
— men and maidens ; — grave citizens and stern soldiers ; — all yielding to 
the excitement of the moment, all hurrying from the intricate lanes of the 
city to greet their king ; who had announced his intention of holding a 
court at Westminster, and proceeding thence at high noon, to feast with 
the city dignitaries in Guildhall. The open stalls, which then occupied 
the place of shops, were adorned by a display of their richest wares, de- 
corated with wreaths of a thousand bright colors : — steel harness, from the 
foiges of Milan, — rich velvets from the looms of Genoa, — drinking cups 
and ewers of embossed gold, glittered in every booth. — The projecting gal- 
leries, which thrust forward their irregular gables far across the narrow 
streets, were hung with tapestries of price; while garlands of flowers 
stretched from side to side, and the profusion of hawthorn boughs, — with 
their light green leaves and snowy blossoms, — lent a sylvan appearance to 
the crowded haunts of the metropolis. From space to space the streets 
were guarded by the city watch in their white cassocks, and glittering head- 
pieces; while ever and anon the train of some great lord came winding its 
way — with led horses in costly caparison, squires and pages in the most 
gorgeous fashion of the day, the banner and the knightly armor of the baron 
'borne before him, from his lodgings in the Minories, or the more notorious 
Chepe. The air was literally alive with musj^ and light laughter ; even 
the shaven and cowled monk, — as he threaded his way through the motley 
concourse, — suffered the gravity of his brow to relax into a smile, when he 
looked upon the undisguised delight of some fair girl, escorted by her trusty 
bachelor, — now stopping to gaze on the foreign curiosities displayed in 
decorated stalls — now starting in affected terror from the tramp and snort 
of the proud war*horse, or mustering a frown of indignation at the unlicensed 
salutation of its courtly rider, — now laughing with unsuppressed glee, at 
the strange antics of the mummers and m^nricera, who, in every disguise 
that fancy could suggest, danced and tumbled through the crowded ways, — 
heedless of the disturbance which they excited, or the danger they incurred 
from the hoofs of chargers, which were prancing along in constant succes- 
sion, to display the equestrian graces and firm seat of some young aspirant 
for the honors of chivalry. 

The whole scene was in the highest degree picturesque, and such as no 
other age of the world could afford. The happiness, which although fleet- 
ing and fictitious, threw its bright illumination over the whole multitude, 
oblivious of the cares, the labors, and the sorrows of to-morrow, affording a 
subject for the harp of the poet, no less worthy his inspired meditations, 
than the gorgeous coloring and the rich costume of the middle ages might 
lend to the pencil of a Leslie or a Newton. 

In a chamber overlooking with its Gothic casements this scene of conta- 
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ftoQft ii)iurth,'<^one,--u&inoyed by the gay hum which told of happiness in 
«Tery passing bieezej—bome down, as it would appear, by the weight of some 
secret calamity, — sat Sir Gilbert Eglinton ! of glorious form and unble- 
mished fame, the bravest of the braye on the battle plain, — ^unequalled for 
wisdom in the hall of council, — he had been among the first of those bold 
hearts, who had buckled on their knightly armor, to fight the good fight of 
Christianity ; — to rear the cross above the crescent ; and to redeem the 
Savior's sepulchre from the contaminating sway of the unbeliever. 

There was not one among the gallant thousands, who had followed their 
lion-hearted leader from the green vales of England to the sultry sands of 
Palestine, — whose high qualities had been more frequently tried ; or whose 
undaunted valor was more generally acknowledged, than the knight of 
Eglinton. — There was not one, to whose lance the chivalrous Richard look- 
ed more confidently for support ; nor one to whose counsel he more wil- 
lingly inclined his ear. — In the last desperate effort before the walls of As- 
caloUy when with thirty knights alone, the English monarch had defied the 
concentrated powers, and vainly sought an opponent in the ranks of six- 
ty thousand mussulmen ; — his crest had shone the foremost in those fierce 
encounters, which have rendered the name of the Melee Etc a terror to the 
tribes of the desert, that has endured even to the present day. It was at 
the close of this bloody encounter that, conquered by his own previous 
exertions, rather than by the prowess of his foemen, — ^his armor hacked and 
lent, — his war«teed slain beneath him, — he had been overwhelmed by 
■wnbers while wielding his tremendous blade beside the bridle-rein of his 
king, and borne away by the Saracens into hopeless captivity. 

Days and months had rolled onwards, and the limbs of the champion 
were wasted, and his constitution sapped by the vile repose of the dungeon ; 
yet never for an instant had his proud demeanor altered, or his high spirit 
quailed beneath the prospect of an endless slavery. — All means had been 
resorted to by his turbaned captors, to induce him to adopt the creed of 
Mahomet, — threats of torments such as was scarcely endured even by the 
martyrs of old, — ^promises of dominion, and wealth, and honor, — the agonies 
of thirst and hunger, — the allurements of beauty almost superhuman,^— had 
been brought to assail the fiiith of the despairing but undaunted prisoner ; 
and each temptation had been tried, but to prove how unflinching was his 
resolution, and how implicit his faith in that Rock of Ages, which he had 
ever served with enthusiastic, at least if erring, zeal, — and with a fervency 
of love whichno peril could shake, no pleasure could seduce from its serene 
fidelity. 

At length when hope itself was almost dead within his breast ; when 
nnsom after ransom had been vainly offered ; when the noblest Moslem 
captives had been tendered in exchange for his inestimable head ; and to 
crown the whole, when the no longer united powers of the crusading league 
had departed from the shores on which they had lavished so much of their 
best blood ; his deliverance from the fetters of the infidel was accomplished 
by one of those extraordinary circumstances which the world calls chance, 
but which the Christian knows how to attribute to the infinite mercies of an 
overruling Providence.— The eagerness of the politic sultan,— whose name 
ranks as high among the tribes of Islam, as the glory of his opponents 
among the pale sons of Europe, — to obtain proselytes from the nations,-— 
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which he had the sagacity to perceive were no less superior to the wan- 
dering hordes of the desert in arts, than in arms, — had led him to break 
through those laws which are so intimately connected with the religion of 
Mahomet — the laws of the haram ! As the pious faith of the western war- 
rior appeared to gain fresh vigor from every succeeding temptation ; so did 
the anxiety of his conqueror increase, to gain over to his cause a spirit the 
value of which was daily rendered more and more conspicuous. In order 
to bring about this end, after every other device had failed, he commanded 
the admission to the Briton's cell of the fairest maiden of his haram; a 
maid whose pure and spotless beauty went further to prove her unblemished 
descent, than even the titles, which were assigned to the youthful Lilla, of 
almost royal birth. — Dazzled by her channs, and intoxicated by the faaci- 
nation of her manner, her artless wit, and her delicate timidity, so far re- 
moved from the unbridled passion of such other eastern beauties as had 
visited his solitude, — the Christian soldier betrayed such evident delight in 
listening to her soft words, and such keen anxiety for a repetition of the 
interview, that the oriental monarch believed that he had in sooth prevailed. 
Confidently however as he had calculated on the conversion of the beli«T- 
ing husband by the unbelieving wife, the bare possibility of an opposite re- 
sult had never once occurred to his distorted vision. — ^But truly has it been 
said " magna est yeritas et pnevalebit !" — the damsel who had been sent to 
create emotion in the breast of another, was the first to become its victim 
herself; she whose tutored tongue was to have won the prisoner from the 
^th of his fathers, was herself the first to fall away from the creed of her 
race. — Enamored, beyond the reach of description, of the good knight, — 
whose attractions of person were no less superior to the boasted beauty of 
the oriental nobles, than his rich and enthusiastic mind soared above their 
prejudiced understandings — she had surrendered her whole soul to a pas- 
sion as intense as the heat of her native climate ; she had lent a willing 
«ar to the fervid eloquence of her beloved, and had drank in fresh passion 
from the very language, which had won her reason from the debasing super- 
stitions of Islamism to the bright and everlasting splendors of the Christian 
faith. From this moment the eastern maid became the bride of his afiee- 
tions, — the solace of his weary hours, — the object bi his brightest hopes.— 
He had discovered that she was worthy of his love, he was sure that her 
whole being was devoted to his welfare, and he struggled no longer against 
the spirit with which he had battled, as unworthy his country, his name, 
and his religion. It was not long ere the converted maiden had planned 
the escape, and actually effected the deliverance, of her affianced lover ; she 
had sworn to join him in his flight ; she had promised to accompany him 
to his distant country, and to be the star of his ascendant destinies, as she 
had been the sole illumination to his hours of desolation and despair.— 
Rescued from his fetters, he had lain in concealment on the rocky shores of 
the Mediterranean, anxiously awaiting the vessel which was to convey him 
to the land of his birth, and her whose society alone could render his being 
supportable. The vessel arrived! — ^but what was the agony of his soul on 
learning that she — whom he prized above light, and life, and all saye virtue- 
had fallen a sacrifice to the furious disappointment of her indignant coun- 
trymen. Maddened with grief, and careless of an existence which bad now 
become a burthen, rather than a treasure, he would have returned to ayenge 
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thft wiongs of hii lost Lilia, and perish on her grave ; had not her emiasa^ 
net,— conseioos that in such a case the fate, which had befallen the mis-' 
tresa, must undoubtedly be theirs likewise, — compelled him to secure their 
eommon safety by flight. After weary wanderings, he had returned a heart- 
stricken wretch to his native England, at that moment rejoicing with un* 
feigned delight at the recovery of her heroic king; he sometimes mingled 
in the labors of the council, or the luxuries of the banquet, but it was evi- 
dent to all that his mind was far away ! that for him there might indeed be 
the external semblance of joy, but that all within was dark and miserable I 
it was* plain that, in the words of the poet, 

''Tliat heavy chill had frozen o'er the fountain of hie teari, 

And though the eye may sparkle still, 'tis where the ice appears." 

On this morning of universal joy — to him a period fraught with the 
gloomiest recollections, for it was the anniversary of that sad day — on which 
he had parted from the idol of his heart, never to behold her more !— 
On this morning, he had secluded himself from the sight of men ; he was 
akme with his memory ! His eyes indeed rested on the letters of an illn- 
minated missal which lay before him ; but the long dark lock of silky hair, 
which was grasped in his feverish hand, showed too plainly that his grieif 
was still of that harrowing and fiery character, which prevents the mind 
from tasting as yet the consolations of divine truth. He had sat thus for 
hours, unconscious of the passing multitude, whose every sound was borne 
to his unheeding ears by the fresh breeze of spring. His courtly robe, and 
plumed bonnet, his collar, spurs, and sword, lay beside him, arranged for 
the approaching festival by his officious page ; but no effort could have 
strung his nerves, or hardened his heart, on that day, to bear with the frivo- 
lous ceremonies and false glitter of a court. He recked not now, whether 
his presence would lend a zest to the festival, or whether his absence might 
be construed into ofience ! The warrior, the politician, the man — ^weie 
merged in the lover ! Utter despondency had fallen upon his spirit — like 
the oak of his native forests he was proud and unchanged in appearance, 
but the worm was busy at his heart. Even tears would have been a relief 
to the dead weight of despair which had benumbed his very soul ;•— but 
never, since that fatal hour, had one drop relieved die aching of his brain, 
or one smile gleamed across his haggard features. Mechanically he ful- 
filled his part in society ; he moved, he spoke, he acted, like his fellow men ; 
but he was now become, — from the most ardent and impetuous of his kind,-^ 
a mere creature of habit and circumstance. 

So deeply was he now absorbed in his dark reveries, that the increasing 
clamor of die multitude had escaped his attention, although the character 
of the sounds was no longer that of unmingled pleasure. The voices of 
men, harsh and pitched in an unnatural key, rude oaths, and tumultuous 
concision, proclaimed that, if not engaged in actual violence, the mob was 
at least ripe for mischief. More than once, during the continuance of these 
tnibnlent sounds, had the plaintive accents of a female voice been dis- 
tinctly audible — when on a sudden a shriek arose, of such fearful import, 
dote beneath the casements of the abstracted baron, that it thrilled to his 
very heart It seemed to his excited fa«cy, that the notes of a well remem- 
bered voice lent their music to that long-drawn cry ; nay, he almost imagined 
that his own name was indistinctly blended in that yell of fear. With the 
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tpeed of light he had sprung to his feet, and hurried to the lattice $ hat 
twice before he reached it, had the cry been repeated, calling on the name 
of '^ Gilbert" with a plaintive energy, that could no longer be mistaken. 
He gained the embrasure, dashed the trelliced blinds apart--and there — 
struggling in the licentious grasp of the retainers, who ministered to the 
brutal will of some haughty noble— her raven tresses scattered to the winds 
of heaven, — ^hertufbaned shawl, and flowing caftan, rent and disordered by 
the rude hands of lawless violence — ^he beheld a female form of unrivalled 
symmetry, clad in the well remembered gannents of the east. Her face 
was turned from him, and the dark masses of hair, which had escaped from 
their confinement, entirely concealed her features ; still there was an un- 
defined resemblance which acted so keenly upon his feelings, that the thun- 
der of heaven could scarcely burst with a more appalling crash above the 
heads of the guilty, than did the powerful tones of the crusader as he bade 
them— ''as they valued life, release the damsel!" With a rapid shudder, 
which ran though every limb at his clear summons, she turned her head« 
It was ! it was his own lost Lilla !— the high and polished brow,— the eyes 
that rivalled in languor the boasted organs of the wild gazelle, — ^the rap- 
turous ecstasy Xhat kindled every lineament, as she recognized her lover's 
form, — 



» voice that clove through all the diii| 
As a lute's pierceth through the cymbal's clash, 
Jarred but not drowned by the loud brattling--^ 

were all ! all Lilla's !— To snatch his sword from its scabbard, to vault [at 
a single bound from the lofty casement, to force his way through the dis- 
ordered press, to level her audacious assailants to the earth, was but a 
moment's work for the gigantic power of the knight, animated as he now 
was, by all those feelings which can minister valor to the most timid, and 
give strength to the feeblest arm ! He beheld her whom he had believ- 
ed to be snatched for ever from his heart ! nor could hundreds of mail-clad 
soldiers have withstood his furious onset! He had already clasped his re- 
covered treasure in one nervous arm, whilst with the other he brandished 
aloft the trusty blade, which|had so often carried havoc and terror to the 
centre of the Moslem lines ; when the multitude enraged at the interference 
of a stranger with what to them appeared the laudable occupation of perse- 
cuting a witch or infidel, seconded by the bold rufiSans who had first laid 
hands upon the lovely foreigner, rushed bodily onward, threatening to over- 
power all resistance by the weight of numbers ! gallantly, however, and 
at the same time mercifully, did Sir Gilbert Eglinton support his previous 
reputation ; dealing sweeping blows with his huge falchion^on every side, 
yet shunning to use the point or edge, he had cleft his way in safety to the 
threshold of his own door ; yet even then the final issue of the strife was far 
from certain, for so sudden had been the exit of the baron, and from so un- 
usual an outlet, that not one of his houshold were conscious of their lord's 
absence, and the massy portal was closed against the entrance of the law- 
ful owner. Stones and staves flew thick around him, and so fiercely did the 
leaders of the furious mob press upon his retreat, that, yielding at length to 
the dictates of his excited spirit— he dealt the foremost a blow, which would 
have cloven him to the teeth though he had been fenced in triple steel ; 
thundering at the same time with his booted heel against the oaken leaves 
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bfhis paiernal gate and shouting to page and squire within, till the vault* 
ed passages rang forth in startled echoes. — At this critical moment the ditt 
of martial music, which had long been heard approaching, though so actively 
Were the rioters engaged in their desperate onset, and so totally engrossed 
was the baron in the rescue of his recovered bride, that neither party were 
aware of the gorgeous cavalcade, that was winding its long train towards 
them, till the leaders were actually on the scene of action !— Of stature al- 
most gigantic, noble features, and kingly bearing,— his garb glittering with 
gold and jewels, till the dazzled eye could scarcely brook its splendor, back- 
ing asteed, which seemed as though its strength and spirit might have borne 
Goliah to the field, and wielding a blade which no other arm in Christen- 
dom could have poised even for a second, the lion-hearted Richard, follow- 
ed by every noble of his realm, dashed with his native impetuosity into the 
centre^" Ha ! St. George," he shouted in a voice heard clearly above the 
mingled clang of instruments, and tumult of the conflict,—" Have ye nobet- 
ter way to keep our festival, dian thus to take base odds on one ? shame on 
ye ! vile rescreants ! what bo !" he cried as he recognized the person of the 
knight,—" Our good comrade of Eglinton thus hard bestead !— hence to 
your kennels, ye curs of England — dare ye match yourselves against the 
Lion and his brood !" — Loud rang the acclamations of thd throng, ac- 
customed to the blunt boldness of their warrior king, and losing sight of his 
haughty language, in joy for his return, and admiration of the additional 
glory which had accrued to the whole nation from the prowess of its cham- 
pion. — "God save thee— gallant lion-heart ! — never was so brave a knight ! 
never so noble a king P' Louder still was the wonder of the monarch and 
his assembled court, when they learned the strange adventure, which had 
been brought to so fair a conclusion, by their unexpected succor. The lady 
threatened with the lasting indignation of the royal Saladin, though never 
really in danger of life, had devised the false report of her own death; know- 
ing that it were hopeless for her to dream of flight, so long as the eyes of all 
were concentrated on her in dark and angry suspicion ; and knowing also 
that no dread of instant dissolution, nor hope of liberty could have induced 
her devoted lover to have quitted the land while she remained in " du- 
rance vile." 

When the first excitement,— caused by the escape of a prisoner so highly 
esteemed as was the bold crusader, — had ceased to agitate the mussulman 
divan, and affairs had returned to their usual course. Easily escaping from 
the vigilance of the haram guard, she had made good her flight to the sea- 
bathed towers of Venice, and thence to the classic plains of Italy. Then 
it was, that the loneliness of her situation, — the perils, the toils, the mise- 
ries which she must necessarily endure, weighed no less heavily on her tender 
spirits, than the unwonted labor of so toilsome a journey, on her delicate and 
youthful frame. Ignorant of any European language, save the name of her 
lover, and the metropolis of his far distant country, her sole reply to every 
query was, the repetition, in her musical, although imperfect accents, of the 
words—" London,"—" Gilbert !" Marvellous it is to relate,— and were it 
not in good sooth hiatoryl too marvellous !— that her talismanic speech did 
at length convey her,— through nation^ hostile to her race, — through the 
almost uninhabited forest, and across the snowy barrier of the Alps, — through 
realms laid waste by relentless banditti ; and cities teeming with licentious 
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and merciless adrenturers, — to the chalky difis and verdant meadows of 
England! For weeks had she wandered through the streets of theyast 
metropolis, jeered by the cruel, and pitied, but unaided, by the merciful,^* 
tempted by the wicked, and shunned by the virtuous,— repeating ever and 
anon, her simple exclamation, "Gilbert, Gilbert !"— ^-till her strength was 
well nigh exhausted, and her spirits were fast sinking into utter despondenq^ 
and despair. On the morning of the festival she had gone forth, with hope» 
renewed, when she perceived the concourse of nobles crowding to greet 
tiieir king, — for she knew her Gilbert to be high in rank and favor, — and 
fervently did she trust that this day would be the termination of her mise- 
ries.' — Again was she miserably deceived; — so miserably, that perchance — 
had not the very assault which had threatened her with death or degradfr' 
tion, restored her, as it were by magic, to the arms of him, whom she had 
BO tenderly and truly loved, — she had sunk that night beneath the pressure 
of grief and anxiety, too poignant to be long endured. But so it was not 
ordained by that perfect Providence, which — though it may for a time suffer 
bold vice to triumph, and humble innocence to mourn— can ever bring real 
good out of seeming evil ; and whose judgments are so inevitably, in the 
end, judgments of mercy and of truth, that well might the minstrel kin^ 
declare of old in the inspired language of holy writ, — 

I have been young, and am now old, yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
sakesL nor his seed begging iHread. 



LINES, 

ysoir Bioir's epitafi» omths PAsroaAL po<t mobcbusu 

Wo! wo ! the mallowB which in gardens iall, 
And the green parsleyB, and crisp anice tall, 
Shoot freah in spring ; we glorious, wise, and brave|< 
Otiee dying, sleep within the hollow grare, — 
Deaf to life's call, though vernal suns advance. 
One long intenninable dreamless trance. ' 



wh: 



In the concluding paragraph of the article, o^ " The Beauties of the" 
Greek Tragedians," we promised our readeri^ that the two passages trans- 
lated from Euripides, which were then deferred, should appear in subse^ 
quent pages of the present number ;— it seems, however, that " The Tale 
of Troy Divine,'* is condemned to undergo a postponement to a still more 
distant period ; as a press of mattei^ which appeared to be of a more in^ 
teresting description, has compelled us to set the Chorus aside, till we shall 
again meet eur readers on the first day of July. 
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UTEBATURE, FINE ARTS, SCIENCES, THE DRAJIA, ^ 



NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

ficCUSIASTICAL HiBTOBT OF EUSIBZ* 

C8 Pamphilus, Bi«hop of CoBarca in Pa- 
teitine, tranilated from the original, by th« 
Rev. C F, CruBe, A.M. Auiitant Profoseor 
in the UniTenity of Penniylrania, publish- 
ed bv the Rev. R. Davis and brother, Phi- 
ladelphia.— -We remt ezuemely that nei- 
ther our Umiti^ nor the time, which we have 



English version with the text,— the only 
method of really testing the excellence of a 
translation, — we in the mean time fear not 
to recommend it to our readers, certain that 
they will find it to be the studied effort of a 
scholar, and a Christian. 

Naabativb er a Votaob to tbs 
South ATLAimo Ocban ; by Abby Jant 
Morrell^New York : published by J. & J. 
Harper. 82 Cliff-street.— Aa a book of ( 



«s yet been enabled to devote to the perusal ""P*") ^ oim-nreet.— ab a dook oi im- 
of this valuable work, aro such as to au- ^^ ^^7 performed is one of the most m- 



thori2e us to «peak xully at the present 
moment concermng the merits of its execu- 
tion ; still however we hooe, that at some 
future period, we shall find leisure to give 
it that attention, of which — from a super- 
ficial examination— it seems so worthy. To 
the utilitv of the imdertaking we gladly 
testify ; tne history of Eusebius has always 
been acknowledged by the church, as a 
book of the highest authority; the produc- 
tion of one^ who by his high talents, no less 
than his pietj, attained to an exalted sta- 
tion in the pnmitive Church of Christ, and 
who as as author, professes the inestimable 
advantage of a near acquaintance with the 
events wnich he professes to describe. On 



Btructive. entertaining^ and piaiaeworthj 
efforts 01 authorship, bo perhaps is it odb 
of the most difficult. Any person, to be a 
judicious narrator of travelfs should not 
only be an accurate observer of things, but 
a shrewd judge of men and motives: he 
must not only see clearly himself, but he 
must Bet his views clearly before his rea- 
ders ; he must possess the $aeair ecrire, the 
knowledge when he may expand, and when 
he must condense; he must particularlj 
beware of trivial reflection^ sucn as would 
naturally occur to anj mmd ; and, above 
all things elee. he muBt shun egotiam, ae 
the rock which of all others is the mo« 
likely to cause the shipwreck of hia hopea. 



« slight inspection, it appears to us that " }f.°^ ^"^ <^^'"« ^ thescarduous diffi* 
Mr. fcruse has performed his part ably, ^^V®"^ ^ V ™"»^att'»b^ the fact, tl»t 



both as regards the accuracy of the ver 
eion, and the perspicuity of his styie ; and 
we are convinced tha^ m giving this first 
edition of the oldest ecclesiastical history 
to the American world, he has conferred 
BO slight obligation on the world in general, 
end more particularly on those who pro- 
iess to be sheep of one fold, under one 
Bhepherd We cannot however but re- 
ffiet, that Mr. Cruse had not persevered in 
fllustrating the text of his author, not only 
by annotations, but By the collation of 
parallel passages, — whether from the in- 
spired writings themselves, or from the 
compilations of later historiana and the 
labors of the venerable fathers or our holy 
church; we are not indeed wholly free 
from apprehension, that without the aid of 
•ome such elucidation, the ecclesiastical 
history may be held too dry a study for the 

rerai reader, which — should it prove to 
so — will be no small detraction from 
the utility of the publication; the main 
object of which, must necessarily be the 
diffusion of that matter among the world 
at large, which, as a matter of course, is 



well written books of voyaees are by fu 
the rarest of all works of a literary nature. 
In addition to all the qualities above snu* 
merated, it is highly desirable that the nar- 
rator should possess a general knowledge 
of ornithology, botany, and geology ; and 
for these reasons we have hardly met with 
a relation of travels worth reading in sev^ 
ral years, if we except the journals of 
men, — scientific men of course, — sent out on 
expeditions for the advancement of science 
by the governments of various nations. 
Wc fear that the narrative of ** a voyage to 
the South Atlantic" has no pretensions to 
rank above the mediocre in its line ; agree- 
ably written, and evidently the production 
of an amiable and well-intentioned mind, 
it is nevertheless terribly deficient in the 
new, the striking, and the original, which 
are the (jualities we most expect to find, in 
publications of this nature; — notwithstand- 
ing this drawback, and some deficiencies in 
style and language, we doubt not but that 
many persons wul derive amusement and 
information from its pages. 

Zona A B THB Hostage, by the author of 
Haiii Baba, publislied by J. & J. Harper, 



read and studied in its original tonpucby __ , ,. ^_., 

ell niioiBters and professors of our blessed 82 Cliff-st New- York, 1833.— Such is the 

religion. Waiting anxiously for an op- superfluity of novels which arc rushing in 

portunity of thoroughly comparing the a continued and overwhelming stream from 
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tho American press, that were we to record 
their names uonei without attempting to 
discuss their good or evil qualities, the oare 
list would occupy many pages. Such how- 
ever is not our intention f Nor had we 
hundred of sheets craving matter to fill 
them, would we condescend to notice the ma- 
jority of these flimsy productions. Zohrab is 
not one of these 1 it is a work of decided 
talent ! — the work of a man who is writing 
what he knowSf not what he invents ! The 
costume, language and scenery of the 
whole are thoroughly Persian,— perhaps 
rather too much so for English readers, but 
spirited, interestiiLg, and true. If we mis- 
take not, the author has had personal op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted both 
with the people and the country ; and con- 
•equentl^r his sketches are likenesses, and 
his descriptions landscapes ! The principal 
fault of thus novel lies in the disgusting re- 
petitions of barbarity, which however true 
they may be, are prohibited from the stage 
by sound taste and good breeding. — 
'* Ne pueros coram populo medea trucidet." 
The cruelties of Mohammed Aga Sha 
are, we grant it, historical, but we deny 
the truth of that position, which would 
asserii that, because historical, they are 
therefore properly introduced into a work 
of fiction, — wnose sole object must of course 
be entertainment, — with details which must 
offend every delicate ear, and chill every 
sensitive heart. 

Wacocsta, or the Prophecy : a Tale of 
the Canadas, by the author of Ecart^. — 
Key and Biddle, Minor-street, Philadelphia. 
An historical romance, founded on the 
attempU to capture the British forts of 
I>etroit and Michillimackinac, by the 
famous Ponteac, — equal in harrowing ex- 
citement, rapid succession of incident, and 
vivacious description, to tlie best of Mr. 
Cooper's scenes of Indian warfare; and 
though strictly original, not dissimilar to 
his style of writing. Were the second 
volume at all equal to the first, we should 
not have the least hesitation in pronouncing 
it the very best novel of its kind we have 
ever seen : and although there is a con- 
siderable &lling off towards the end, owing 
^to over anxiety to produce startling effect^ 
and a complication of unnecessary horrors, 
k is nevertheless a very powerful piece of 
composition, — We are far from being of 
that opinion, which holds it essential that 
every fictitious tale should end with a fa- 
vorable solution of all prior difficulties, — a 
feast, — and a wedding. — We are, however, 
inclined to think that the author of Wa- 
cousta, has diminished the excellence of 
his work, by the frightful catastrophe of 
Clara, — whose fate is too dreadful even to 
Uiink of in a fiction, without horror,—* 
after her nearly accomplished rescue from 
the barbarous associate of the Indian chief. 
The parts of the tale which gave us most 
pleasure, were the whole opening scene, 
the fruitless attempt of Ponteac to surprise 
tho garrison of Detroit, and the departure 



of the young officers on their mission ia 
warn the sister fortress of Michillimacki- 
nac, of the intended stratagem of the Otta' 
was. The part Which we like the least, i» 
the history of Wacousta himself, and the 
brutality of his conduct towards the wretch- 
ed Ellen Hallowiw, and the still more 
wretched Clara Haldimar. The closing 
catastrophe, — the escape of the renegade 
from the fortress of his countrymen, — the 
pursuit, and all — but the needless destruc- 
tion of the two persons on whose safety the 
interest of the story hangs — is spiritea and 
clever, but we think the book would have 
been improved, had the traitor and ravisher 
fallen by the bullets of Sir Everard, rather 
than by the knife of his comrade. 

ScHiNDBSHANNEs, the Robbcr of the 
Rhine, by Leitch Richie. — Philadelphia: 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 1 833.— With- 
outabsolutely agreeing with those who have 
asserted that such fictions as the above ars 
positively immoral, we still are inclined to 
think that the portra;^ing of robberi^ bandit- 
ti, murderers, — villains who took life with- 
out hesitation for the value, as it were, of a 
a man's doublet,— hypocrites who presum- 
ed to mock tlie Almighty by the recitation 
of prayers and maasea over their butchered 
victims, — in the light of high-minded ami- 
able, generous being, led astray 

By deep interminable pride— 

braving the laws, and therefore to be avoid- 
ed, but not, as in truth they are, wretches 
who deserve to be shot down, or hung up 
without mercy whenever they may chance 
to be taken, — cannot but liave a prejudicial 
effect on the minds of the young and ima- 
ginative. We must not forget, that after 
me representation of "Schiller's Robbers," 
tlie utmost vigilance was necessary to 
prevent the outbreak of many among the 
noblest of the German youUi, who, ena- 
morod of the wild pleasures, the stormy 
excitement of an outlawed life, — were 
burning to rush into the haunts of the 
forest, and to plunge headlong into the 
abyss of actual crime and infamy. We do 
not indeed believe the possibility of a simi- 
lar result in the present day, still less in 
such countries as Pnglana or America; 
where obe*dience to the laws is inculcated 
from the earliest childhood, and where the 
distinctions of right and wrong are far 
more clearly defined and generally under- 
stood, than among the metaphysical dis- 
cussions of the German University ; human 
nature is, however, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever, — nor can that which 
formerly produced effects so prejudicial, be 
now considered wholesome! — The story is 
well told, and the very subject implies the 
necessity of interest, "but we must regret 
that such men as Leitch Ritchie and 
M'Farlane, cannot find some better sub- 
jects whereon to display their powers than 
such Newgaie Calendars tis "Schinder- 
hanncs," or the "Lives of Celebrated 
Robbers and Banditti." 
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Tme LiFS op John J at, with Selections 
from his Coxrespondence and Miscellaneous 
Papers. By his son Win. Jay ; 2 vols. 8mo. 
J. & J. Harper, New- York. — Like many 
other publications, whose titles promise 
funds of instruction and entertamment, 
which will furnish stores for man^ a wintry 
day and long evening ; the Life of John 
Jay lies before us, to our shame be it spoken, 
almost unopened. — Casualljr indeed we 
have glanced our eves across its pages, and 
even from this slight survey we venture to 
recommend it strongly to all our readers. 
Without violating the sanctity of domestic 
privacy, without divulging to a world, — 
ever eagerly seeking for scandal and news — 
the correspondence of a private nature, or 
resorting to any of the paltry tricks, by 
which authors of memoirs too often swell 
their pages, and gratify the curiosity, 
where they cannot enlighten the under- 
standing, of their readers ; — tlie son of this 
great and good man has set before our 
countrymen a lively picture of one to whom 
they owe a debt of gratitude, not easily to 
be repaid; as a statesman, in periods of no 
ordinary difficulty or danger, tie ever con- 
ducted himself so as to contribute no less 
to the honor than to the advantage of Ame- 
rica. — ^The papers, which have been here 
selected for publication, are not of the un- 
worthy nature which we have alluded to 
above ; but such as tend to throw a light 
either upon the character of the individual, 
or upon the subjects of his labors, and the 
history of the age in which he so nobly 
served his native land. — It appears, indeec^ 
that some of these tend to prove that Ame- 
rica is not so deeply indebted to the Six- 
teenth Louisas some of us have been prone 
to believe : — For our own parts, we have 
ever held the opinion that we received aid 
from tlie Court of Versailles, against the 
arms of England, rather from nate to thenij 
than from love to ourselves ; nor is it any 
matter of surprise to us, that, --had an op- 
portunity occurred, — the liberties of Ame- 
rica would iiave been sacrificed to the ag- 
grandisement of • * La Belle Prance." Re- 
serving ourselves for a more favorable op- 
portunity, we hold ourselves pledged to 
our readers, to offer them a fuller notice, 
with extracts, of this important publioation, 
at an early period. 

John Milton, his Life and Times, Reli- 

f;ious and Political Opinions — by Joseph 
vimey—New-York. D. Appleton & Co. 
It is to be regretted, that in a work so valu- 
able, as this might have been rendered, the 
author should have indulged in a polemical 
spirit, which we fear wul raise up more 
enemies, than it will procure converts, there 
is a degree of asperity in his remarks, which 
in no wise accords with tlie manner in 
which he deprecated hot and hasty animad- 
versions in others. Moreover, although 
much of the matter is good, the same praise 
can by no means be awarded to the manner, 
in fact the style is somewhat embarrassed, 
and not always strictly grammatical. Not- 
withstanding these defects, there is much 



information to be derived from this publica- 
tion, and above all it abounds in well se- 
lected passages from the writings of the 
blind bard himseli By the way, we de- 
precate in the strongest terms Uie introduc- 
tion of such miserable scratches, as that 
which faces the title of Mr. Ivimey's book, 
calling itself a Portrait of John Milton, — 
who is known to have been — ^in his younger 
days — of suoh rare beauty, as to have cap- 
tivated the affections of ao Italian lady, 
who accidentally beheld him sleeping on a 
bank 1 How he should have, at any period 
of his life, become the stupid, sour-looking 
fianatic, he is here represented— we are at a 
loss to conceive : and if he were so indeed, — 
like the visionary of Ar^^os— we should 
have preferred to be left m our delusion, 
rather than to be awaked from a dream, 
which, if false, was nevertheless both in- 
nocent and gratifying. 

The Wondbous Talx of Albot; by 
the author of Contarini Fleming, d^c. ; 
Philadelphia, Carey, Lea 6l Blancliard. — 
Another novel from the pen of Mr. D' Is- 
raeli^ and apparently possessing the same 
brilliant style as his preceding works. We 
did not ourselves admire the last of his ro- 
mances, so much as those of many other 
writers whom we could mention ; never- 
theless, a far better judge than we, Lylton 
Bulwer, has pronounced Contarini Fleming 
to be the production of no ordinary mind. 
Mr. D'lsraeli is no less conspicuous in his 
own country, as an eager supporter of the 
cause of liberty and knowledge, than as a 
writer, and is considered by all parties a 
young man of high and increasing promise. 

Stanlby Buxton, or the School Fel- 
lows, by the author of Annals of the Pa- 
rish, dbc, 2 vols., Philadelphia, £. L. Ca- 
ry <k, A. Hart.— Mr. Gait's reputation is 
well known as a writer, famous for a pecu- 
liar caustic turn of humor, occasionally 
mingled with slight touches of exquisite 
pathos. We have not hod leisure to peruse 
the work ; but the author's name is a suffi- 
cient guaranty for its amusing qualities. 

New-Yobk as it is in 1633, and Citi- 
zens' Advertising Directory, by Edwin Wil- 
liams, autlior of the New- York Register, 
&c. ; New- York, Disturnell, 1633. A most 
useful little manual for the occasional so- 
journer in our city, giving brief accounts 
of all that are curious or interesting, and 
serving as a sufficient guide to strangers 
for the performance of business. It is fur- 
nished with an excellent map of the city 
and its environs, — of which we have taken 
notice in a former number. 

We annex the title of three new works^ 
announced to be in the press of Carey, Lee 
& Blanchard, Philadelphia; as having al- 
ready received the highest praise in Europe. 
The New Gil Bias is said to equal " Anas- 
tarius" in power of description — Major 
Hamilton is perhaps better known, as the 
author of Cyril iTiomton ; — and Paul de 
Koch is the most distinguished novelist of 
modern France, and the founder of a new 
school in Parisian literature. 
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FINE ARTS. 

National Poatrait Gallbrt of dia- 
tingiiiahed i^mericanai conducted by James 
Herrinjr, of New>York. and J. B. Long- 
aero, ofPhiladelphia.— We were prevented, 
by want of room, from noticing the above 
well exocuted and beautiful periodical, on 
its first appearance ; a second number has 
«ineee ome out, and we are most happy toadd 
oar testimony of its hi^h excellence, to the 
many notices, which it has elicited from 
all quarters. All the engravings are ex- 
tremely respectable ; oneor two admirable. 
Charles Carrol, of Carrolton, and Cath- 
arine M. Sedgwick, by R. B. Durand, are 
of the highest order, — nor do we find 
line enmvings to surpass these in the best 
Engliw works of this description Were 
all the portraits executed with as much 
ability as these, the National Portrait 
Oallery would equal at least, if not sur- 
pass, Hodge's English Grallery of illus- 
trious persons ; from which we apprehend 
the idea of the present publication took its 
origin. It is an honor to the enterprise of 
our country, and we rejoice to hear that 
its success has not been inferior to its 
deserts. 

Tam O'Shantbb and Soutes Johnkt, 
TmxLawdlokd AND Landladt. — Sculp- 
ture in hard gray Ayrshire stone, executed 
by Mr. Thorn, a self-taught artist.— We 
hail with sentiments of the most unquali- 
fied satisfaction, the appearance of these 
invaluable specimens oi sculpture on our 
side of the Atlantic — The have long been 
the admiration of connoiaeurs as well as of 
the public generally in the British Isles. — 
Enjoying as we do, and as we believe do 
also me far greater portion of our fellow 
citizens, the exquisite neart touching poetry 
of Burns, it cannot but be matter of gratu- 
lation, tnat a kindred spirit has started 
up ; — kindred in every moral respect, if not 
in consanguinity, to ulustrate the most fas- 
cinatinff and popular of his poems by fi- 
gures mat bring nome to us the very reali- 
^ of the story. 

But if our delight be merely upon view- 
ing those specimens of sculpture, as such, 
how much must that pleasure and asto- 
nishment be enhanced upon the reflection 
that they are the work of a man who has 
never been taught the science of the sta- 
tuary or sculpture ; that it is the produc- 
tion of enthusiasm and a naturally correct 
and eUuHc taste ; and that it is even more 
free from imperfections than we find the 
works generally to be, of those who have 
a right to style themselves " artists." 

Not the least surprising circumstance in 
the history of these figures, is this, namely, 
that they are executed without recourse to 
any previous models drawing, figure, or 
casting. — They spring from the block of or- 
dinary Scotch stone, at the magic touch of 
this self-taught artist, and present the veri- 
table " Tawi," with his crony, the Souter, 
and the contributors to their jollity, the 



Landlord and his wile.— It is alio mttrk- 
able, that although the original design was 
onl^ to represent the first two^ yet the iJte- 
ration in the plot of the group has not in the 
least deranged the propriety of the several 
expressions in the countenances and situa- 
tions. — ^It is no longer a tale " hughly comi* 
cal" between Tam and his drouthy crony, 
those two personaees are on the contrary 
now placed dos-a-dos, and whilst the latter 
retails some quiet oft-told joke to the maa 
of obesity, the landlord, whose ever ready 
laugh is fitted for all customers, the former 
is suspending the action of the arm which 
carries the cup to his head, until he has 
discharged some sly. humorous remark into 
the attentive ear of tne eager hostess. 

Farther examination of these fi^^ures^ 
only add to the delight of their visitors ; 
muscle, limb, and article of dress tells a 
tale. Thev are like the moral pictures of 
Hogarth, the more closely these are ob- 
served, the more new features they die- 
Very different is the process by which 
the regular bred artist arrives at the end of 
his task. — We find him first designing on 
paper, then modeling ia clay, or casting in 

Slaster, winning his way inch by inch to 
is conclusion ; the spirits flagging through 
the long familiarity with his subject,^ 
whilst our artist of nature, whose model is 
in his hecul only, and the strokes of whose 
mallet are impelled by the goading eager- 
ness with which he views the originally un- 
formed shapeless mass of stone, changing 
almost its veryr nature ; — inert matter be- 
coming almost instinct with life, and seem- 
ing to tell a tale of human joys and human 
nature. — Such is Mr. Thorn's work — the 
mantle of Bums has fallen upon him. 
Himself an Ayrshire native, a son of the 
working classes, an ordinary — ^but we do 
him wrong-^an extraordinary stone maeon. 
How would the Scottish bard have rejoiced, 
how would he have honored the man who 
could give to the creations of his fimey 
" a local habitation and a name." 

But it is time to enter into a detail of these 
chefs d'cBuvres. Mr. Thom has seized the 
moment for grouping his characters, when 
they are all "fu happy;" the evening we 
may easily imagine to have waned into 
night, and the whole party eleived as it 
were to their chairs, except the landlad}^ 
whose attention seems in a measure divided 
between present and expected guests. The 
fine, robust looking athletic figure of Tam 
himself is most superbly drawn, he is at 
perfect ease, yet he sits upright in his chair, 
apparently complete "lord of his person." 
Few figures in the whole history of sculp- 
ture more completely exhibit composed 
strength, and uncultivated grace than this 
of the hero. He has just got the cup of 
"nappy" half up to his lips, when some 
oomical, half roguish conceit or reminis- 
cence comes across him, and his arm con- 
tinues in that position, until he gives utter- 
ance to his idea, by telling it to the land- 
lady, his speaking face almost telling us 
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the nature of the joke as diatinctly ae though 
we heard it from his mouth. The bride 
hostesii, hie bearer, turned ia her elbow- 
chair towards him, and eagerly bending 
forward ai ehe listens with pleased atten- 
tion to his tale, looking directly in his face, 
as if to gather from his countenance^ as riie 
certainly may, a repetition of that whieh 
reaches her ears. She leans upon one 
elbow of her chair, her foot is a little ad- 
vanced on the floor, as if she Were ready to 
make personal reply to any call on her hos- 
pitable duties^ 

On the right of the parties in this tdte-a- 
tftte, are the souter and the landlord^ who^ 
as they are justly entitled^ are enjoying 
Uteir jest also. Upon looking at Johnny^ 
the speetator is instantly struck with the 
idea that he is a profcMed, heavy, deter- 
mined joker. One who has a large coUec- 
lion of "right merrie conceits," which, in 
his own nodoni are inimitable^ and which 
he discharged With immeasurable self- 
eomplacency, and in pitiless profusion, 
Upon every one that mav by hxe be con- 
demned to fall into hie clutches. He haa 
gradually attained to a considerable obesity 
of person, his &ir round face is ornamented 
With an alforjas, or double chin, large 
enough for the dew-lips of a mountam steer. 
The comers of his mouth are turned up 
with an habitual smile, contracted we sup- 
poae by his perpetual satisfeustion at his own 
eoneezts, his small eyee^laugh not reader, 



fmt we could almost a&y-'-^iwinktirur with 
pleaeure as he utters them* He holds the 
jug on his knee, after having poured out a 
draught fbr the landlord, whom, however, 
he does not permit to dnnk it ; for, before 
the latter can do stk the souter delivers him<^ 
■elf of one qfkis best the poiiU of whieh 
We are to conceive to have just reached the 
■eat of mine host's underetanding, for he 
haa just thrown himself back in ms chair, 
his nee turned upwards, and an explosion 
of lauflfhter bursting out at his mouth, his 
e^ea his cheeks, nay, the very calves of 
his legs ; the muscles of his arms relax of 
their rigiditv, the hand that holdi the ale 
eup grmlually droops, end uneonseiously 
the liquor is mlling to the ground, whilst 
the landlord is absorbed in the enjoyment of 
thejest. 

Nothing eould be more happily, more 
felicitous^ expressed than aU this, it is 
redolent with rustic mirth, and absence of 
eare. Nor has the artist been less atten- 
tive to what may be called the accessaries 
of the work, than to the main design. View 
the landlord, he appears like one well-to-do 
in the world. He is in the decline of life, 
as appears by the thin hair on his head, 
sleekly smoothed down. He is in Shak- 
Bpeare's fifUi age, having a "fair round 
belly with good capon lined,^' his clothee 
are good, but of old fashioned formation. 
He tits with the ease of a man who has long 
been used to sit, and feels that his condition 
in life, as well ai his age, entitles him to do 
so. Every thing about him expresses tub- 
•tancc and content The rooet cursory 



glance at the cobbler announces his trade;-^ 
we have the knees projected, and the toe« 
turned in, a hoUowness on the inside of the 
lower limbs displays this position in great 
relief, and strongly marks the souter's vo' 
cation. His clothins also is evidently in^ 
ferior to that of the landlord^ and, though 
not dilapidated, shows more of haid wear^ 
the left pocket particularly^ where we may 
euppose him to have been much in the habit 
of diving for his snuff-box, is stretched, and 
presents a yawning chasm into which \^ 
luable offerings are thrown from time to 
time, to be seasonably withdrawn again# 
Tam is equipped with ooo^hose, drawn up 
from his feet so as almost to cover hie limbsi 
that he is an equestrian is evident from the 
spur on his heel ;— 4he bomoet sits loosely 
on his head, and there ia an air of a man 
"well-to-do" in the " reckless^ roisterone'' 
entire appearance* But what shall we say 
of the landlady 7 She is ihz parogen ii 
Scottish landlodiesy^'and we may conceive^ 
without drawing much upon the imagina" 
tion, the tidiness and order of the house, by 
the appearance of its mistress. — She has an 
ample broad frilled "mutch." just suffix 
eiently withdrawn from her face to show 
its round, good-humored expression, and 
the roll of hair upon her forehead, which 
we could swear is either chestnut or golden* 
Her draperies are throu^out so exquisitely 
proper and fitting,that had we not known Mr« 
Thom to be a stone-mason, we should hav9 
judged him to be a marchaud da modes* 

Such is the group before ue« There ia 
ffood conversation to be obtained from them« 
For our own part, we conceive that it ia 
impossible to ascertain all the beauties and 
all the merits of the work at one visit, how 
much soever it ma3ir be prolonged. Every 
alteration in the position of the visitor seem* 
to tell him a new tale, and to present to him 
some new idea. And he may return again 
and again to improve his acquaintance with 
these personaffes,— again and again he will 
derive new information from them. 

The subjects are the size of life,--4hey 
are solid, and weieh upon an average, about 
twenty-three hunared each. Great care hatf 
been taken in their transportation from place 
to place, and hitherto they have fortunately 
escaped much damage; but they are un' 
wieldy things, and from their very nature 
are only fit to be introduced in large and 
populous places, where they can remain for 
a length of time. 

It would be superogatoryto wish thia re' 
markable artist success. That is assured 
to him. A man who, from the unedueatedf 
uncultivated condition of a country stona 
mason, can make one stupendous bounds 
and place himself if not on a level with| 
at least in the society of^ the most distin- 
guished artists, can liave none but himself 
to blame, if he do not in time take his place 
beside the Canova's and the Chantry's of 
sculpture. Nor let it be objected against 
this remark, that his subject is of low life. 

Sufficient is the admission, that it is true 
to life Uaelf, The volume of human na- 
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ture ii presented, to be read throaghout, and 
he obtains but a very partial knowledge of 
his subject, who views only one side. Tnere 
may be more expanded idfear-^though even 
of that there is a questions—in portraying 
tile acts, or allegorizing the virtues ot the 
hero, the statesman, or the divine, but the 
moment the artist fioes beyond truth in his 
conceptions, he falls short of the man who 
displays haman nature aaitU^'m broad and 
^ivid coloring, and who attracts to our no- 
tice and invites to our examination, a class 
of society, whom in the pride of inferior 
intellect and worldly advantages, we are 
apt to cast into the shade, or view With in- 
difference^ 

THE DRAMA* 

pABit Theatbb. — Our city ha8 again 
been delighted with chaste but forcible act- 
ing of the Kembles, who have this time made 
us but a short visit. We have nothing to 
add on the score of criticism respecting 
these admirable performers ; it would now 
be worse than impertinent to point out beau- 
ties with which every unaerstandine is 
familiar, or to point out peculiarities wnich 
all have been able to appreciate ; but we 
could have much to reiterate, if it were ne- 
cessary, of the applause with which thev 
are greeted, and of the respect with which 
they are justly treated wherever they go. 
It nas been long known to the world that 
Mr. Kemble is a man of the nicest and 
most punctilious feelings and principles. 
Expenence has provea that he reads the 
volume of human nature, that he Imows 
how to make allowances for customs and 
habits, not in every point according with 
his own, and that he is ever anxious to 
please, and — we may as well say it — to 
deserve popularity, by respecting public 
Opinion, without making himself the de- 
based tlave of the public voice. Btis ac- 
complished daughter too, we cannot help 
thinking, improves daily in the higher ex- 
cellencies of her art. though when first we 
witnessed her performances we thought 
there was little to improve upon. The 
Kembles must attribute it to themselves if 
We grow fastidious, for they have awakened 
in us, so deep a sense of the treasure we 
at present possess, that they must not won- 
der if we desire to see ite value every hour 
increased. 

Fabewell fiEKBPiT OF Mxss HuoHfie. 
— So our city has lost the most delightful 
BTti»U that has warbled upon the bouds of 
this theatre for many a year. That most 
excellent actress, and amiable female, Miss 
Hughes, departe for England, perhaps 
never to return. On Wednesday evening 
last she took her farewell benefit, on which 
occasion, she chose her parte in Cinderella 
and the Princess of Navarre, before a full 
and highly respectable audience, assem- 
bled, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, to do the last act of justice in their 
power to the talents and conduct of this 



highly gifted and much esteemed vocafitt"' 
Never was she in finer voice — never did her 
rich and round tones roll so mellifluoualy on 
the ear, or enchant the soul as on the very 
verge of being lost altogether. The audience 
seemed affected, as under species of moral 
electricity.'— Their raptures could not find 
expression in speech, and they were under 
the necessity of supplying tJie deficiency 
by action. A wreath was thrown at her 
feet from one of the boxes, which was pre- 
sently picked Up by a gentleman and pla- 
ced where it was most appropriately intend- 
ed — upon her head. Thunders of applause 
followed the act of gallantry, but ite effect^ 
however grateful to the feelings of the 
young lady, was fatel to her voice^ and to 
the further gratification of the audience as 
fiar as their ears were concerned, for her 
agitation was so great, that i&e was eon- 
strained to break uiort her attempt at the 
last encore. This last, however as it was 
no actingf^ but the result of grateful feelings 
overcoming the strength in her ingenuous 
soul, so it produced sympathetic emotions 
in all who beheld it, and she retired amidst 
the warmest and most deserved plaudita* 
Peace, happiness, and prosperity go with 
her to her native land I 

JHontHs Mftttxta^. 

On Tuesday the 2Ist ulL at Philadelphk^ 
the hon. John Randolph, aged 69. In life 
a firm and devoted friend to his country, wy 
in deaXh has he proved his friendship fbr 
his fellow beings, we allude to the eman- 
cipation of all his slavea-^Mr. Randolph 
long enjoyed the confidence of his fellow 
citizens, having been repeatedly elected to 
a seat m Congress^ where his powers of 
oratory, his profound erudition, nis many 
intellectual resources have always tended 
to the advancement of the intereate of our 
happy county. In tlie grave his defect% 
(ana what human being is without them,) 
nis excentricities, hi» bitter and often bitiog' 
sarcasm in debate, will be forgotten in the 
manifold good qualities of his character, 
the last act of his life not among the least 
conspicuous. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, suddenly, on the 22d 
ult. the Rev. Samuel Johnson, Rector oP 
St Paul's Church in that city. 

On the 14th insL. at the residence of her 
son-in-law, the Rev. Robert Henry, in 
Greensburghy Pennsylvania, Mrs. Elixa-* 
BETH Buchanan, in her 67th year. She 
was the relict of Mr. James Buchanan of 
Mercersburgh, sister to he Rev/ William 
Speer, and mother of James Buchanan, now 
Ambassador at the Court of all the Russiasr 

At Manchester, Vt. on the 23d inst, the 
Hon. Richard Skinnxb, formerly Gover^ 
nor of that States 

Suddenly, at St. Mary's Georgia, on the 
13th inst, GaoRGX S. Bbown, of the firm 
of Seabury & Brown, of this city, aged 36. 

The Rev. J. Rsid, aged eight- five, incum- 
bent of Rockliffe, near Carlisle, tor fifty- 
four years. He and his predecessor filled 
the situation for 112 years. 
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ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 



The proper end of human puniBhment is not the flatisfaction of justice, but the pre* 
vention of crimes. By the Batisfaction of justice I mean the retribution of so much 
pain, for so much guilt ; which is the dispensation we expect at the hand of God, and 
which we are accustomed to consider as tne order of thin^ that perfect justice dictates 
and requires. Taley*9 Moral Philosophy. 

Angela, We must not make a scare-crow of the law, 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 

And let it keep one shape, till nature make it 

Their perch, and not their terror. 

Escalus, Ay, but yet 

Let us be keen and rather cut a little. 

Than fall and bruise to death. Measure for Measure 

At the present day, to assert gravely that all penal laws, in order to 
preserve even a show of expediency, must be founded on a principle of 
prevention, rather than of retaliation, would be to utter a truism so palpa- 
ble, that it could not fail to excite the ridicule of all who heard it. Self- 
evident however as this proposition may now appear, we shall do well to 
remember that, although the primary object of legislation must at all 
times, and in all places, have originally been the protection of defenceless 
innocence against the strong hand of lawless violence, there have been 
periods, neither of rare occurrence nor of very remote antiquity, wherein 
the wholesome severity of preventive justice has degenerated into the san- 
guinary gratification of revengeful passion ; and wherein all consideration 
for the weal of the body politic, has been meiged in the intensity of indi- 
vidual feeling. 

In the most ancient records of authentic history we shall invariably find, 
that the measure of punishment was by no means proportionate to the 
magnitude of the offence, nor consistent with the rules, as they are now 
laid down, of political utility; nor wiU it be necessary, in order to prove 
this, to have recourse to the legendary code of the Athenian Draco, and 
his familiar maxim, "that the smallest offence merited no lighter — ^and 
that the deepest crime could incur no heavier punishment, than death !" 
For if we direct our attention to the earliest system of jurisprudence, that 
has come down to the knowledge of later ages— we allude to the laws 
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compiled by the wisdom of the Almighty for the government of his pecu- 
liar people, as contained in the inspired books of Moses, — we shall perceive 
them to be distinguished by a direct admission of the principle of retribu- 
tory vengeance, " an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth," and by the 
infliction of penalties, summary and sanguinary to a degree, which — 
though undoubtedly necessary for the regulation of society in that stiff- 
necked and rebellious generation — would at this day be considered no less 
barbarous than impolitic. 

Far be it from us to presume to arraign the wisdom or the justice of 
that divine lawgiver, who can do nothing wrong, and all whose judg- 
ments are those of righteousness and truth; far be it from us to 
imagine that the short sighted sagacity of earth's noblest spirits can main- 
tain one moment's comparison with the providence of our Father and our 
King ! Far be it from us even to hint that those very laws — which, to the 
best of our judgment, would have been overstrained and inexpedient in a 
state of society ameliorated by the milder dispensation of Christianity — 
were not the most righteous, the best adapted to the genius of the times, 
the most perfect which could have been devised by immortal knowledge. 
The argument which we would deduce from the stern and rigorous cha- 
racter of the Mosaic law is simply this ; that a system which shall work 
admirably under some circumstances, may nevertheless be highly injurious 
under others ; that — to borrow a trite, but not impertinent illustration — as 
the surgeon would use the knife and cautery with success in one case, 
while the same treatment would in another be productive of fatal conse- 
quences — in like manner the legislator must adopt his regulations, not only 
to the disposition of the people for whom he is enacting statutes, but to the 
constitutions of surrounding nations, and to the prevailing opinions of the 
age in which he lives. 

It is not however to be supposed, that the evil effects of over-severity in 
penal jurisprudence have remained undiscovered by the discernment of 
remoter periods. Even beneath the blinding darkness of Paganism, the 
imperfect dawnings of moral and political philosophy had revealed, and 
in some measure counteracted the results of indiscriminating rigor in their 
primeval codes. Afterwards, the vast communities of Greece and Italy 
sank gradually into that state of national degradation, which had over- 
shadowed the monuments of Chaldean lore, and changed the boasted 
immutability of the Median and Persian laws. The day-spring from on 
high poured its holy illumination upon the benighted world, and the pure 
morality of revealed religion took place of the wild speculations and erring 
tenets of heathen sophistry. The singular train of events which succeeded 
the fall of the Roman empire — when 

o'er the trembling nations from afar 

Dark Scythia breathed the Rving cloud of war, 

And where the delude buret with sweeping sway 

Their arms, their kmgs, their gods were rolled away,— 
The ignorance, the ferocity, the barbarism,— which throughout the fairest 
portions of the globe usurped the seats of letters, of humanity, of civiliza- 
tion, — checked in no smaJl degree the science of government in its first 
development. The opinions of men were paralyzed, their morals were 
deteriorated, their advancement utterly cut short. In arts, in sciences, in 
religion, and in the regulation of society, the world had not remained sta- 
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tionary,— it had retrograded. The barbarous and artificial decrees of the 
rude norlhmen, with their trial by combat,— their trial by the judgment of 
God,— their trial by question or torture,— their laws of vert and venison^ 
demanding human blood for the daughter of a brute, while they exacted 
but a trivial fine for the murder of a fellow creature,— and their hundred 
other self-constituted and unnatural distinctions, obscured even the glim- 
merings of truth and reason, which had shed a partial ray upon the statutes 
of the Roman empire. But from these dark times and savage institutions 
has the progress of human intellect, as it gained prudence from expe- 
rience, and elicited light from darkness itself, deduced some of the most 
important points of sound and solid justice. Trial by jury, the admis- 
sion of circumstantial, and the prohibition of hearsay evidence, the inde- 
pendence of judges, the abolition of arbitrary imprisonment, and other 
improvements no less important, crept in step by step, breaking the ice at 
every stroke, and clearing the way for more complete reformation. During 
the middle ages, while these essential measures were yet in embryo, while 
the slightest and most venial errors were visited with death, and when 
legislators had begun to perceive that the result of such merciless enact- 
ments were visible in the increase of higher crimes, they vainly sought to 
render the aspect of death more hideous to the guilty, by the infliction, of 
tortures, from the bare recital of which the spirit shrinks in horror and 
disgust. In process of years the iniquity of such miscalled justice was 
demonstrated by its utter inefficiency to repress the growth of evil ; the 
rather as it soon became notorious, that such spectacles as were exhibited 
to the populace in the deaths of a Ravaillac, or — in still more recent days 
— of a Galas, and of a thousand other wretches, tended not to deter the 
understandings of mankind from the commission of sins which would 
incur a similar penalty, but to accustom their feelings to the sufferings of 
their fellows, — to harden their hearts, and to brutalize their souls. 

The barbarities of torture were discontinued, and the simple gibbet or 
guillotine took place of the molten lead, and the red hot pincers, of the 
faggot and the stake ! Yet still the horrible anomaly prevailed, of an 
equality in punishment for offences in which no other equality was per- 
ceptible. England, our mother England, infinitely superior as she is to 
all other European nations, both in the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of judicature, is even now groaning beneath the accumulated iHs 
which arise from centuries of bloodshed, sanctioned indeed by the law of 
men, but criminal, we fear, in the eyes of Him, who has declared that 
" he that taketh the sword shall perish with the sword." According to her 
unmerciful and sanguinary statutes, the starving wretch, who steals a 
sheep from the rich man's fold, or pilfers forty miserable shillings in a 
dwelling house, is set upon the same footing with the prowling incen- 
diary, the cowardly assassin, the brutal violator of female honor! If 
convicted, he must share the same ignominious, and, in his case, un- 
merited doom ! If innocent, he must lie for weeks or months awaiting his 
trial, with the most desperate and notorious ofienders; and, when ac- 
quitted, he is cast forth upon the wide world, with his character destroyed 
forever by the accusation under which he has labored, his morals con- 
taminated by the intercourse with the vilest of mankind, .and the spirit of 
rectitude extinguished in his breast, by the undeserved obloquy to which he 
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loA fallen an unwilling victim. And what are the fruits of this tremen- 
dous system? Are the lesser crimes diminished, in proportion as the 
larger must be of course increased? We say, must he! For what robber, 
when detected in the commission of a crime, which will consign him to 
the gallows, will forbear to ^'^— knowing that the death of his discpverer, 
— ^while it diminishes his chance of conviction) if proved against him, can 
add no iota to his forfeiture? Are men deterred from paltry offences by 
the awful penalties which are denounced against them ? Are her streets 
more free from the lurking plunderer, her dwellings more secure against 
the daring burglar, her commercial transactions more exempt from the 
insidious forger? Alas! her dungeons swarming with annual thousands, 
— ^her assizes rich in the varied circumstances of sin, — ^her crowds of bar- 
risters, — ^her twenty thousand pickpockets and swindlers, exercising their 
gainful trade in the streets of her metropolis alone, — give out the answer 
in accents, which should long ago have forced perception upon every mind. 

In truth, the very severity of her penal jurisprudence, prevents its en- 
forcement. — It has become a matter of calculation for the lawbreaker, to 
determine how -mzxij convicted offenders undei^o the unremitted sentence; 
and the projportion has been discovered to be infinitely small. — Another 
problem to be solved, is the number of detected offenders who are prose- 
cuted to conviction ; — and here again the result will be still more favorable 
to the impunity of the transgressor. He well knows that men of conscien- 
tious minds, and merciful feelings, will hesitate to prosecute a culprit to 
the death, when they would eagerly pursue him to the extent of the 
statute, were the operation of justice less unjust ! — He well knows that 
juries will not bring in a verdict ; — that judges wUI not utter a power^ 
charge— founded upon enactments which their understanding cannot but 
condemn! — Moreover, the truth of his reasoning is daily proved by the only 
sure test, experience ! — Not a session passes in the British metropolis, but 
jury after jury unblushingly returns its verdict — " Guilty of theft to the 
amount of nine and thirty shillings," — when it has been proved by the 
clearest evidence, that the sum abstracted has quadrupled the value named, 
— inasmuch as the culprit, if convicted to the full extent of his delinquency, 
must have perished ; and thus do twelve honest men prefer the sin of per- 
jury, to the taint of blood,— and thus does the law of the land, become a 
thing 

"More honored in the breach than the observance." 

On these two facts then do culprits deliberately build, — the unwillingness 

of injured parties to prosecute, and of courts to condemn! — They know 

that, by the injudicious system by which they are tried, they will become 

objects of commiseration, rather than of enmity, — and that consequently, 

scarcely one in an hundred of those who incwr^ is called upon to j>ay the 

ibrfeiture; and knowing this, they fearlessly commit the trespass, and 

calmly, or scornfully, await the acquittal or mitigated punishment, which, 

at the worst, must be their lot. — Thus it is that Englishmen have made 

" a scarecrow of the law, 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 

And let it keep one shape, till nature make it 

Their perch, and not their terror." — 

It is thus that the statutes, which were passed to protect the innocent, have 

become a safeguard to the guilty j and that a loop-hole for escape has been 
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made in the edifice, which was reared for the detention of felonious 
offenders. 

To the nineteenth centuiy, and to our own America, has it been resert-ed 
to erase from her tablets the loathsome stain of blood, — to abolish, with 
■ but few exceptions, the infliction of capital punishments, — to realize the 
benevolent theories of philosophers, — and to exhibit to the world a state of 
society, not inferior at least to any, regulated by other means than the con- 
stant apprehension of death.—- Would that we could here conclude our ob- 
seryations ! That we could bestow unqualified applause upon the criminal 
laws of our country, and hold them up to the admiration of the universe, 
as realizing in practice the most perfect speculations of theoretical justice ! — 
But here, as in all other human institutions, the imperfection of mere hu- 
man wisdom is glaringly perceptible. In avoiding one evil, we have 
rushed headlong into the opposite extreme ! — In our horror at the indis- 
criminating carnage carried on in foreign lands, beneath the pretext of ex- 
pediency, we have perhaps given encouragement to guilt by our equally 
indiscriminating lenity — mercy we will not call it ! — Mercy ! the most 
divine of earthly sentiments, — Mercy ! whose province it is to consider the 
sorrows of the poor, to heal the wounds of the wretched, to protect the 
orphan and the widow, and those who have none to help them ! — It is no 
Mercy, in false and preposterous delicacy to spare the most atrocious in- 
vaders of human peace and happiness. 

A spirit has gone forth ! A clamor has been proclaimed aloud ! A banner 
has been elevated throughout the land! — And the sentiment of that 
spirit, — the burthen of that clamor, — the device of that banner, is the ille- 
gality of taking life ! — The illegality of protecting innocent feebleness 
from guilty violence, — the illegality of rendering this world, as far as 
mortal frailty will permit, an abode of comparative felicity, rather than a 
vale of tears. 

By the laws of the United States, murder is indeed a capital felony, — 
but sorrowfully do we confess, that there is a feeling abroad, which too 
often induces our juries to favor the arraigned ofiender, our judges to re- 
commend the convicted sinner to mercy, and the higher officers of our 
conununity to extend their best prerogative beyond the limits of true cle- 
mency, or of political utility. We see, in the jurisprudence of Great 
Britain, the fatal efiects of the equalization of punishments pronounced 
against unequal ofiiences, — yet our eyes are blinded to the fact, that we are 
subjecting ourselves to the self same accusation. Theirs, we grant it, is 
an equality leaning to the side of Vengeance ! — Ours to the side of Pity ! 
Theirs the most frightful, — but ours not the least injudicious ! For surely 
if, by raising the penalty of error to the standard of crime, they increase 
the one without diminishing the other, — it follows that, by lowering the 
punishment of crime to that of error, we shall produce the very same result 
to oiu^lves, which we condemn in others. And is not this too evidently 
the case? — Is it not notorious that, throughout the United States, the 
slightest indications of an aberration of mind are easily admitted as proofs 
of actual insanity, baffling the ends of justice, and snatching some mis- 
creant, branded with the guilt of Cain, from the reckoning of his villainy ? 
Is it not notorious that, even if the wretch be found guilty by a jury of his 
impartial countrymen, his petition for life is too frequently received with 
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faror by those, whose duly it should be to stop their ears against the Toiceof 
the channel ; although that charmer come to them under the guise of bene- 
Tolence, and veil a fictitious and unjust squeamishness beneath the mask of 
mercy? 

^^ Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed," 
this should be the maxim graven over every tribunal, from Maine to the 
Mississippi. — Msrcy to the murdereb, is murder to the innocent! — 
This is the doctrine by which our executive should harden their hearts 
against the cry for pity, when it comes from him who showed none 
to his brother! — Far be it from us to allude directly or indirectly to 
any person, recently arraigned on an accusation of so awful a nature, or 
to affix a moral stigma on any human being who has passed the ordeal of 
a court, and been acquitted of his alleged iniquity ! — There is no more 
righteous precept in the Anglo-American code than that, which pronounces 
all men innocent, till they are proved guilty ; nor is there, in our opinion, a 
more unjust and cruel system than that of the Scottish law, which permits 
an intermediate verdict of" not proven," — stamping an indelible brand upon 
the character, and wreaking the most acute mental anguish upon the 
feelings of one, whom no existing evidence can consign to corporeal 
punishment. 

A few observations we do however feel ourselves bound to make, as 
public as our means will permit ; — ^and first we would distinctly state that, 
wherever, in our reflections on late occurrences, we may use the word mur- 
derer, or its equivalent, we entirely disclaim all allusion to any individual 
whomsoever. — We would be understood to speak in the abstract, taking it 
for granted that, when a violent death has been inflicted by no ostensible 
agency, there must be a murderer, — unknown perhaps save to his accursed 
self,— but still a murderer !— To hinf it is that we point the finger of repro- 
bation, — and if he be at large, and as yet unblasted by the abhonence of 
mankind, and untouched by the carnal weapon ; we pray that our words — 
if they should chance to meet his eye, may sink like fire into his inmost 
soul, and whisper to him by day, and by night, in the concourse of men, and 
in the solitude of his chamber, " that there is a God, who moveth about 
his path, and about his bed, and spieth out all his ways." — That, although 
he may exult in his present impunity, he must still remember that prophe* 
tical assertion of the Ethnic poet, 

Rard antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede pcena claudo. — 

And, even if he escape unharmed through time — that after time cometh Eter- 
nity ! — and after death, Judgment ! 

It is time that our legislators should bestir themselves ; it is time that 
the minds of all our citizens should be roused, and their eyes opened to the 
appalling fact, that murder is increasing ! — Manifestly, fearfully increasing! 
— Within a' very few weeks, we have shuddered at the horrible details of 
two atrocious butcheries, perpetrated in a neighboring state, within a few 
short miles of our own city ! — By the awful incidents of a similar barbarity, 
committed a little way to the eastward, every heart has been fixed in 
terrible excitement ! — Even within the liberties of our own metropolis a 
large reward is at this very moment prochumed, for the apprehension of 
persons concerned in a case of manslaughter of the worst description ! — 
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Nor is this all ! — scarcely a month elapses, but we read of some fierce as- 
sault committed with deadly weapons, or of the disappearance of some in- 
dividual from the circle of his family ; giving rise to surmises, that the same 
dark machinations may be at work in our immediate vicinity, for the supply 
of the dissecting room, which have been so recently discovered in Edin- 
burgh and London. — Is it not possible, we would ask, that these miserable 
slayers of their fellow creatures might have been, at this hour, pure and 
spotless from the damning sin of blood, if the sword of justice had been 
wielded heretofore with a firmer hand '? — Is it not possible, that the still 
more miserable victims, whose bodies are now festering in an untimely 
grave, might have been enjoying the blessings of life, gladdening the hearts 
of their friends, and raising hymns of gratitude to that Omnipotent Father 
and Judge, into whose presence they have been hurried, — 

Gut off even in tlie blossomB of their ein, 
Unhouserd, disappointed, unaneled, 
No reckoning made, but sent to their account 
Witli all their imperfections on their heads. 
O horrible I O horrible ! most horrible ! — 

And if this should have been the case ; — if it could be proved that the now 

guilty murderer, once paused, and hesitated, and communed with his own 

soul, and was finally persuaded to the deed by the fatal facility of the law ; 

will it not then follow that the administrator, rather than the transgressor 

of the law is guilty — most miserably guilty of mortal lives, and — oh most 

awful consideration — too probably of immortal souls 1 

Fearful indeed is the responsibility, which attaches to a legislator, both 
as regards the temporal, and the eternal welfare, of those who are afifected 
by his laws. — This is the truth which we would impress on all — that, if 
by injudicious enactments, or by the slovenly enforcement of statutes in 
themselves judicious, temptations are held out to offenders, or facilities 
offered for their rescue from the consequences of sin, — those who by their 
inability, or their iniquity, have given stimulus to the crime, are no less 
guilty than the actual she dders of innocent blood. — It will perhaps be asked 
what means we would apply to check the false feeling in which this evil 
originates ? — The means are obvious. — Let the American bar speak boldly 
through the medium of the public press, ever ready to lend its aid to the ad- 
vancement of virtue and the suppression of vice ! — Let them declare aloud, 
that murder never has been, and never can be checked, by a slighter penalty 
than death ! — Let our eloquent and indefatigable ministers of the gospel 
proclaim from their pulpits, the absurdity of imagining that it is forbidden 
to take blood for blood ; — or that He, who declared — " If my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
unto the Jews," — ^has in any scripture condemned the infliction of capital 
punishment, or any judicial forfeiture whatever, having for its object the 
welfare of society, and striving to the attainment of that object by means 
consistent with sound justice ! — Let them for awhile lay aside the discussion 
of less glaring transgressions, and take up their testimony against this 
scarlet pollution, which is spreading itself like a leprosy over the soil of 
America ! 

Let our juries cast from them all considerations, save those of the facts, 
and of the malice prepense which is necessary to constitute murder ! — 
Let our judges manfully and unshrinkingly perform their painful but neces- 
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saiy duty ! — Lei our highest officers turn a deaf ear to all petitions, and 

answer with Angelo, when entreated to show pity, — 

I show it most to all, when I show justice ; 
For then I pity those I do not know, 
Which a dismissed offence might after gall ; 
And do him right, that, answering one foul wrong. 
Lives not to act anotlicr ! — 

Let these means be used ! — and our lives upon it, this unnatural clemency- 
will pass away ; — the public mind will recover its just tone ; — a few ex- 
amples upon the guilty will reinstate the tottering reputation of our juris- 
prudence ; — and the foul blot which now threatens to stain our national 
character will be effaced, never, we trust, again to be discovered ! — Or if 
all this should prove ineffectual, — as we firmly believe it would not, — we 
indeed should by no means regret to see Lord Ellenborough's act, with Mr. 
PeePs amendment, become a part of our statute law ! The object of the 
amended act is, to render an assault, with intent to kill, and malice afore- 
thought, a crime of the highest magnitude, and punishable with death, no 
less than if the deed had been actually performed ; the deadly intention 
being estimated according to the nature of the weapon, wherewith the 
assault be committed. The distinction appears to us reasonable ; nor can 
any person of a sound understanding for an instant doubt, that the moral 
guilt of him, who is prevented from his deadly aim by some fortuitous event, 
is fully equal to his, who meeting with no obstacle, accomplishes his ne- 
farious purpose !-rIf the object of justice were retribution, then would it be 
contrary to justice to punish the intent as the deed ! — If it be, as we appre- 
hend, prevention, then is the intent as obnoxious to the law as the actual 
crime ! — ^and for the common weal, the safer, as well as the juster course 
will be— 



-rather to cut a little, 



Than fall and bruise to deatli. 



SONNET TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Forth to thy bright existence of an hour ! 

Thou painted meteor, — floating on the stream 

Of summer sunshine, — drinking from the beam 

New youth, — new beauty from the perfumed flower ! 

Thou type of endless life, — thou sign of power ! — 

But now a reptile writhing in the gloom, — 

The dust— of earth ! At eve a living tomb,— 

At morn a spirit blest in Eden' a bower ! 

What are the sons of Adam 7 Do they soar 

In virtue's clear security, or creep — 

Through tears and labor— to the dusky shore 

Of cold obstruction, and mysterious sleep. 

Thence^ at the trumpet's peal, to burst on high 

Never to sorrow more--nor doubt-— nor die 9 H. W. H. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. 
No. IV. 

———Take hence this Jack and whip him. 

♦ ♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Till, like a boy, you see him cringe his face, 

And whine aloua for mercy ;-^take him hence. SuAxtPiAtB. 

There is upon the earth gone forth, to oet the nations free 
A giant spirit, whom even THme seems half amazed to sec ; 
His look hath power to scatter light, his touch to sever chains, 
And tyrants tremble on their thrones, and bigotry complains. 
♦ »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The SPIRIT OF THE TIMES Went forth, amidst the sons of men. 

J. Holland. 

I ALMOST regret my dear R. that I condemned myself to the recital of 
the revolting scenes which erewhile have disgraced the noble service in 
which I have so long been engaged, partly because those scenes are now 
discouraged, and partly because I gave vent to the threat in a moment of 
excitement. They are however not yet legally done away, though the 
instances are very rare, and I would gladly contribute my mite of assist- 
ance, to hold them up to the reprobation they deserve. I shall therefore, 
as briefly as I can, give you a description of this barbarous punishment, 
and then endeavor to find more cheerful " recollections" for your amuse- 
ment and reflection. 

The punishment of flogging round the fleet is intended as a merciful 
commutation, of the mortal puniahmerU, with which the articles of war 
are so plentifully strewed. Capital offences make up about two thirds of 
the number recapitulated in that truly sanguinary code ; the greater num* 
ber it must be confessed are much winked at, and the minor punishment 
which I described in my last is resorted to, instead of the inconvenient 
practice of resorting to courts-martial, and stringing or flaying by whole- 
sale. Such ofiences however as are of a graver nature, and that really do 
militate against the discipline and subordination which are so essential to 
the well-being of the service itself, and of all that are connected with it, 
are brought, together with the offender, under the cognizance of that digni- 
fied and powerful court. I need not describe to you how such a court is 
conducted as to its forms ; it may be sufficient to assure you that, although 
it is an arbitrary one, its decisions are dictated by principles of the nicest 
honor and integrity. It is very rare that the prejudices or the passions of 
an individual overcome his sense of justice ; the conamander of a man-of- 
war considers himself so far removed from the unhappy man who is the 
subject of inquiry, that he would think himself disgraced by implicating 
his private feelings in the discussion, and his sense of honor is as keenly 
alive at such a moment, as it would be amidst the combined smoke of his 
own cannon and that of an enemy. I may truly say, for I have sat on 
many, and seen more, of naval courts-martial, that the officer whose mis- 
fortune it is to judge an ofiending seaman, throws his individual bias or 
prejudices to an infinite distance, — or if one should betray any particular 
leaning, it is vigilantly watched and jealously corrected by the great 
majority of the court. It is not the conduct of the judges, but the sangui- 
nary nature of the punishments, and the slavish adherence to antiquated 
and barbarous customs, of which I complain. In the courts-martial in 
Vol. I. a5 
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which a certain noble and gallant admiral* either presided, formed one of 
the coart, or influenced the principles, the extreme letter of the law was 
enforced ; and the capital punishment was inflicted with such rigor and in 
such frequency, that it became the universal theme, and even robbed 
punishment itself of the beneficial eflects which ought to be derived from 
it, on account of its familiarity to the eyes and minds of men. Yet it is 
hii to the reputation of that gallant officer to say, that his severity was not 
the result of a vindictive, cruel, or sanguinary spirit ; his whole public life 
has been devoted to the reformation of the service in which he has been 
employed, — as well in the dockyards, as in the fleet. In the latter he 
found abuses of a grievous nature, which he attempted to put down with a 
strong hand, and at once. In this he was wrong. Abuses of a long stand- 
ing, and which have been sanctified — ^if such expression may be used — ^by 
time, must be eradicated almost as gradually as they were congregated ; 
and, by not keeping this in view he rendered himself unpopular, though he 
assuredly awakened the public attention to the state of naval discipline 
and comforts. But I am wandering from my point. 

In the service generally, it had been received as a maxim, that the punish- 
ment I am about to describe is a relaxation from the rigor of the penalty, 
in cases where the article states that the ofi*ender " shall sufier death, or 
tiAch other punishment as a general court martial shall award :^* and 
according to the enormity of the ofience, in the eyes of the court, such 
award varies from one hundred and fifly to four hundred lashes ; to be re- 
ceived by the culprit, in equal portions alongside of each ship or vessel of 
war in the roadstead. Bear with me I beseech you, whilst I describe this 
revolting scene. I promise you shall have no more such, — ^but I would 
fain hope that my words will not fall like drops of rain in the desert, but 
on the contrary become a theme upon which your able philosophy may 
dilate, and the public may derive some advantage from .reflecting on such 
a state of things. 

On the appointed morning, a launch — a boat of burthen belonging to 
every man-of-war — is rigged for the scene of punishment, by handspikes 
disposed in the form of a trestle, to the top or cross one of which the cul- 
prit is made fast. In the bottom of the launch there is fixed a platform, for 
the convenience of the operator of this cruel sentence. In the bow of the 
boat is a drummer, beating a point of service commonly called "the rogue's 
march ;" in the stern sits a lieutenant, the provost martial, — being the 
master-at-arms of the oflender's ship, — and a surgeon. There are also two 
files of marines under arms, besides two other boats containing marines, 
also under arms. The punishment is begun by infiicting the given quota 
alongside his own ship, every officer and man of which is present upon the 
deck to Witness it, and the boatswain and one of his mates descending into 
the launch, to perform the horrid task. When he has undetgone the pro- 
portion alongside the first vessel, a boat from that vessel takes the launch 
in tow and rows to the next in turn, — a cloth meanwhile being thrown 
over the shrinking wretch, whose disgraces throughout this dreadful bar- 
barity are forced upon him not only by the sense of feeling, but also by 
that of hearing, through the medium of the hateful drum which is beaten 
almost close to his ear. Again and again he has to sufier this; — at length 

♦ Sir John Jervis, afterwards Earl of St. Vincent, 
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—he faints. Nature can no more ! The surgeon steps up to him, — ^ad- 
ministers cold water— feels his pulse— orders him to he untied— tries to 
revive him. Why ? In mercy ? Alas, no ! It is to hring him ahout suf- 
ficiently to continue the punishment ! Again perhaps and again he is re* 
covered. If he be a robust man, the strokes of the worse than murderous 
instrument at last fall harmless ; — extremity of torture has rendered him 
insensible of pain, though the laceration of his wretched person is still 
going on ; and he gets through the whole of the detestable sentence. He 
is brought on board of his own ship again, and put into the suigeoa's 
hands. He gradually recovers in bodily health, so far at least as to retom 
to his duty, but he is for the remainder of his days broken in constitution, 
broken in spirits, degraded, lost, and soon sinks into the state where " the 
weary are at rest." If he be not a robust man, he in all probability foils 
into a state of insensibility, a complete collapsation of all vigor, from which 
he cannot be recovered, and, by the surgeon's report, the completion of the 
sentence is suspended. It is never remitted, though perhaps it may never 
be completed, but hangs " in terrorem" over the head of the unhappy man, 
who thus has the contemplation of possibly a half or two thirds of this ap- 
palling infliction ever in remembrance, — to be showered on him at any 
time that he may offend. But there is nothing salutary to his conduct in 
this. The blow is struck, — he, like the other, sinks from the combined in- 
fluence of bodily and mental disgrace, — he dies, or he deserts. Almost 
always, life is a burthen to the man who has gone through the fleet. 

It is long now, since I witnessed this vile punishment. I thank heaven 
that I rarely hear of it. It is a proof to me, that we are beginning to emerge 
from the barbarous and unthinking condition in which we have so long 
been plunged. I say unthinking; — for who with ordinary reflection, and 
any knowledge of human nature, but must be aware of the inadequacy of 
such treatment to produce beneficial results ? It must rankle in the minds 
of men. The culprit has their warmest commiseration, and the judges 
have their silent but deep curses and imprecations. I have had occasion 
to know, from my earliest association with the navy, that the sufferer meets 
with the tenderest attentions in the power of rough seamen to bestow, ac- 
companied with the consolations that " if ever they meet suchrOrone 
ashore, they will have bloody satisfaction;" — and this has been some- 
times more than empty threat. I know it is the opinion of the ^^Jtag^kb- 
tors^^ that seamen are mere unreflecting animals, machines in short, who 
are to be urged by the spur, and restrained by the curb, in both cases ex- 
ternally applied. Such men, I hesitate not to say, either never saw the 
man-of-war seaman, or never knew how to study him. He is uncouth, 
and rough, — he disdains to be caught in " the melting mood" and as for 
sentiment, he knows not any '^ such a rope in the ship;^' but under a very 
coarse husk, there is a valuable — I could almost say an invaluable— core. 
He is highly susceptible of gratitude, however strangely he may some- 
times show it. The honor of his country, of his commander, of his top- 
mates, of himself, are all very precious in his eyes, and for any officer to 
whom he has formed an attachment, hf will fight through fire and water, 
.and will strive in every way to evince his respect and esteem for him. 
Now this I affirm to be the general character of the seaman, — and if it be 
so, can any be so bold as to persist in the opinion that such spirits are only 
to be ruled by coercion? But let us return to more c^^^i|i|l pvgfBf^^ie 
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With all this, 7adr is the most placable of human kind, and the nadiest 
to forget every evil when it is out of sight 5 — he is a mere kitten for play- 
fulness, and gives and takes jokes — all of which are practical — with the 
greatest good humor. You may, with difficulty perhaps, understand that 
paradox, of men becoming merry upon compulsion, yet the problem is daily 
solved in the fleet. On the very evening of the punishment which I de* 
scribed in my former paper, the boatswain piped " all hands to mischief^ 
ahoy." — You will scarcely be able to imagine the celerity with which the 
call was obeyed, nor the variety of monkeys' tricks which were performed 
by these sons of the ocean. The boys were up and down the rigging in 
every direction, each endeavoring to perform feats of greater dexterity or 
hardihood than his fellows ; and if a greenhorn chanced to be among them, 
he was sure, before the close, to be placed in some ridiculous predicament, 
from which he was not relieved, except upon the penalty of his groff ; — 
perhaps for two days, perhaps for a week. — Meanwhile, Jack and lus mates 
are enacting the parts of tailors^ being all seated cross-legged round a tar- 
paulin, which they affect to be stitching, with great gravity, whilst one, the 
master for the nonce, is dealing forth directions to his people, and telling^ 
lying adventures, to which Munchausen is an infant's prattle, when on a 
sudden there is heard the cry of '^ a goose ! a goose !" — It is an unfortunate 
marine, between which corps and the bluejackets^ a petty but goodnatured 
warfare is continually carried on. — All spring up at the cry — they seize 
him — drag him to the altar of their sacrifices — and maugre all his entreaties, 
his oaths, his threats, — they immolate him at the shrine of the deity of 
naval tailors. In other words, they toss him up in the tarpaulin, even as 
Sancho of yore was tossed in the blanket. If he bear it well, and be for- 
giving, they swear he is a good fellow, " for a lobster," — offer him the right 
hand of fellowship, and even allow him the honor to join the community 
of tailors.—- If, on the contrary, he sulk, or threat, he is a lost man; never 
will the tailors sit in solemn assembly without an exhibition of his caprioles, 
when, the higher he vaults, and the louder he roars, the greater is the mirth. 
of the relentless operators, and the longer will he sprawl his limbs and 
contort his visage. 

At times the vagary takes another turn, particularly when there are new 
and green hands on board. — Instead of tailors, they are now ship-builders, 
and a vessel is to be launched this very tide. The old and experienced in the 
trade immediately become the masters and foremen in the business ; and 
with great formality they begin to lay the ship's ways upon the booms, with 
handspikes,— they get the largest wash-deck tubs in the ship, and place them 
on the edge of the launch, — they pretend to build with great expedition, — the 
inexperienced people draw water in abundance, all of which is handed up to 
the shipwrights, and is disposed of by them in the prosecution of their task; 
the strangers meanwhile have an itching curiosity to see the process, but 
cannot be allowed the privilege; they are consoled however with the promise 
that they will be greatly surprised when she floats. At length the ressel 
is ready for launching, ropes are passed down to the main deck, for the 
purpose of giving her v>ay ; these are eagerly seized by the strangers, who 
are all anxious to understand the nature of the launch ; the pipe is heard to 
*'haul away," and down comes an absolute ocean on the heads of the luck- 
less launchers. To escape is out of their power, — the hatches are battened 
down, the passage aft towards the half-deck, is stopped up, the tide over- 
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whelms them, for wjien the tubs are emptied, they are followed by succes- 
sive bucketsfttl, until the whole stock of water is exhausted, which the un- 
fortunate wights had with such industry accumulated. The old simile of 
a " drowned rat" is hardly a type of their condition ; and the remorseless 
peals of laughter which are set up on all sides, whilst it assures them that 
commiseration is out of the question, is at last their adviser, that to laugh 
also, as soon as they can recover breath for the purpose, is the best thing 
they can do. 

Jack has now had his joke, — he labored hard to perfect it, — it was the 
enjoyment of little more than a single instant, — and he cheerfully sets to 
work to repair the mischief he has done, by washing and swabbing up the 
decks, an operation which takes him seven times as long as the building 
and launching his ship ; he performs an important office of cleanliness with- 
out being aware of it, for the dtUy of washing decks is one which above all 
others he dislikes. Thus do the animal spirits of these men, at all times in- 
creasing towards an overflow, find an occasional vent which they never 
neglect to use, and the remembrance of each set of exploits serves them to 
talk about, and to laugh at, till the turn come round again. 

But of all his recreations, his greatest delight is that of dancing. Is there 
a fiddler on board ? — He is the darling of every mess, the honored o£ every 
soul. The ruin of such a fellow is inevitable, for play he must, and if he will 
not go to the difierent messes, why — they will come to him. Any one will 
part with his grog to the fiddler; the consequence is, that he is half drunk 
every morning, and quite so every night ; yet some of those vagabonds are 
such creatures of habit, that I have even seen one propped up between 
two men to keep him from falling, whilst they were laughing at the 
utmost stretch of their lungs ; his eyes shut, and his mouth open, but playing 
away to the entire satisfaction and admiration of the surrounding multi- 
tude; — nay, it was even the theme of laudatory surprise, a matter of won- 
derment, and fully demonstrative of his extraordinary skill, that he could 
play so beautifully even when he was — dead drunk. The philosophy of it 
is, my dear R., that the fiddler in a man of war is another outlet to the exu- 
berance of the animal spirits, and the irregularities of the fiddler are winked 
at, very hard, and the fellow himself is sacrificed, or rather made a scape- 
goat, on account of the service he unconsciously renders, in keeping the 
minds of so many men from cankering reflection, and considerations of the 
discipline to which they are necessarily subjected. 

But it would be doing honest Jack less than justice, to describe his fiddler 
and omit his own dancing. — The difierent classes of animals are often dis- 
tinguished by their peculiarities of habit; — thus the ox is called a ruminating 
animal, man in general is humorously but truly called a laughing animal, 
and the sailor in particular is assuredly a aaltntoTy animal. Never creature 
on this sublunary sphere more nearly arrived at the height of enjoyment, 
than does the tar when dancing. He feeb the sting of pleasure not only 
in his feet, but in his head, his heart, and at his very fingers' ends. The hands 
are frequently *' turned up, to dance," on a fine evening when the ship is at 
anchor; then every fiddle and fife in the ship is in requisition. The dance 
is commonly either a " Pas de Deux," — in hi* language a jig, — or a reel of 
three persons. Then comes the double shuffle, the heel and toe, the snap 
of the fingers, the bobbing of the head, the delighted " whoop," with all the 
contortions, distortions, and comic gestures, which the absolute ebullition of 
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delight casts up. It is a perfect intoxication of the senses, leading to a con- 
test of who shall more his limbs with the greatest agility, and stand it out 
the longest ; and this contest is not only against each other, but against the 
nautical Orpheus himself, who has been actually known to be ^* out at 
elbows'* before the saltator would yield a shuffle. 

As a contrast to this scene of happiness, there is a duty of daily recurrence, 
of acknowledged utility and comfort, but which neither reflection nor 
habit can reconcile to the notions of the seaman ; — it is the cleaning, or rather 
the mode of cleaning, the decks every morning, and which is commonly 
called dragging the "Ao/y stone?^ Every morning watch, at two bellSf 
which means five o'clock, A. M., the officers in some ships, and the men in 
all, take off their shoes and stockings, preparatory to the lustration and ab- 
lution. The decks are wetted by throwing buckets of water all over them ; 
they are then sprinkled with sand, and scrubbed by means of large flatstones, 
of about 1501bs. weight each; to each stone is fixed two ropes or lanyards, 
long enough for four or six men to drag, on each side, and the stone is pulled 
backwards and forwards over the sanded decks with great velocity, also into 
every comer, — until they are scoured perfectly clean ; the sand is then care- 
fully washed and swept off, the decks swabbed up, and in an hour or two 
after, they are perfectly white, and neat almost beyond imagination. But 
this takes up nearly three hours of every morning, the ship's company per- 
forming it in alternate watches, and as they do not reason very deeply, con- 
cerning the prevention of disease and the advantage of cool decks and clean 
feet, they are apt to consider this duty a hardship, and they curse the "holy 
5tone" most sincerely. 

All these things, however, whether of a painful or a pleasurable nature, 
were of minor consideration, compared with grievances and vexations oc- 
casioned by the generally improper discipline and management of the fleet ; 
a series of evils existed at the time it was my hap to enter the navy, which 
had already begun to rankle in men's minds, and which it was afterwards 
tny lot to see rise and increase, till they produced a terrible explosion. The 
arbitrary and despotic authority of every class of officer, from the boat- 
swain's mate to the commander of the vessel, the airs and insolence of a 
parcel of unwhipt boy-midshipmen, the badness of provisions, the rapacity 
of pursers, the prolonged delay of payments, the want of surgeons, and 
" AH the thousand various ills 
Which one inceBseunt struggle render life ; 
One scene of toil, of Buffering, and of fate, 
were gradually effervescing, and it required no very great degree of fore- 
sight to perceive that the state of affairs would gradually boil up till it cast 
its scum and purified itself This it did grandly and effectually, and at the 
proper time I will give you the account of it ;-— at present, with your leave, 
I will return to the most important personage on record, at least in the 
opinion of ninety-nine in every hundred, videlicit, I, by itself, I. 

We continued to cruise in the north seas until the middle of August, 
always picking up some addition to the crew, until at length the ship was 
most unwholesomely full, and it was evident that she must either return to 
port and disgorge a part of her prey, or disease would take the matter into 
his own fell hands, and releave us after a more serious fashion. The pro- 
babilities being at length considered at an end, we shaped our course for 
the Nore, where we arrived towards the end of August. 
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Hardly had we got the ship moored before a boat came alongside, on 
board of which was — my uncle ! I happened to be peering over the gang- 
way nettings, and perceived him as he neared the ship ; — with what sen^ 
aations you may guess. He was of course admitted on board, but when I 
appeared before him, his emotions were too big for utterance. He grasped 
my hand, and made twa or three ineffectual attempts to speak ;— the tears 
started to hia eyes, and his lips quivered convulsively. All the enormity 
of my offence against this excellent and affectionate relative appeared at 
that instant to rise up in me. I was covered with confusion, my hand re* 
mained passively in his, and with averted and pale face I waited the 
sound of his voice. At length he found words. " Nephew," — after a pause, 
" my dear nephew,— is it thus that I am doomed to behold you ? Thin, pale, 
ragged, forlorn, and — oh ! my poor brother, could he have foreseen this," 
he exclaimed in tones of deep distress ! I could have sunk through the 
deck. Overpowering sensations exhibited by man, and man in advanced 
Hfe, are always painful to the beholder, more especially if the beholder be 
the cause. I could not reply to him. I could not look up to him. My 
£uicied courage and audacity had forsaken me, — my cause at the moment 
was '^ naught," — and it was to himself at length that I was indebted for 
relief. When he had overcome his first paroxysm he again addressed me. 
" But come, my unfcxrtunate boy, let me not damp this meeting, — which 
I once hardly hoped to take place in this world, — by retrospections and 
reproaches. You have paid dearly for your frolic, and would no doubt be 
glad to return to your quiet home. I fear thai is at present not so easy as 
one could wish, but I will try what can be done. Come, keep up your 
heart." Alas, he knew not what it was that caused the sigh which caught 
his ear. My heart again smote me, for I still felt that undefined but ardent 
wish, to pursue my adventures by sea, which neither the grief of my kind 
relative, nor the experience of a series of misfortunes, could diminish, and 
which even now burnt within me, as vehemently as before I had tempted 
fortune. 

My uncle continued. " Your cousins, my dear boy, will rejoice to see 
you; — how often have you been the theme of our conversation, and how 
eoiistantly the object of our wishes ! I think I can procure some influence 
in the admiralty. We must have you back with us, and feed you into 
flesh again. You must — but what is this ? Why do you sigh 1 Why do 
you look at me so piteously ? I am not angry, my dear nephew ! No, — 
BO — ^I thank God I see you again." I could restrain myself no longer^ 
" Oh sir,— dear uncle," I exclaimed, '^ cast me from you I beg of you — I 
do not deserve this anxiety, — this load of trouble which you have incurred 
on my account. I am — " " What 1 You are what ? What new mis- 
fortune is to befal us. Speak, at once." ^' I am — I feel — I — oh sir, I can- 
not leave the sea." "Headstrong, infatuated boy, what is all this? 
Will you still continue to brave that Providence which has hitherto sus- 
tained you in your perils'?" " I cannot help- it, sir, — cast me off, if it shall 
be your pleasure — you cannot make me cast off the love and gratitude i 
owe you, — but indeed, indeed uncle, I can and will only follow the "sea^ 
Its very uncertainties have delights'*for me, that peaceful security could 
never give me ;— and the greatest, the most inestimable service you could 
reader me» would be to place me in a situation in the naval service, which 
would be more congenial to the education and habits in which, thanks ta 
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yoQ dear aack and to my respected parent, I hare been brought up. If I 
were aotkorized to walk the quarter-deck, I should be at the height of my 
ambition." It was now my uncle's turn to sigh. He took a turn kx twd 
in silence ; then approaching me, with the air of a man who has suddenly 
made up his mind, he replied, *^ well,— if it must be so—and I fear such 
is the case — I must endeavor to forward you, in this unlooked for result of 
circumstances. It is not often that I yield, — but the hand of heaven ap- 
pears in this — at least to me, — and you shall have your wish. Shall I 
speak to your captain, and point out to him your fiunily and pretensi<ms,— or 
would you rather commence the career of an officer in another ship ?" Of 
course I chose the latter, for I could have no predilection for a vessel inta 
which I had been forcibly introduced ; and where my privations had been 
so great, and myself treated with so little regard to what I vras proud 
enough to think my due. 

Accordingly he left me after a little while, promising that he would in- 
stantly depart for London, and get his friend to do what should be needful 
for my advancement ; and such was his dispatch that on the fourth day there 
came an order for my dischaige into the '^ Ardour" of sixty-four guns, wi 
promotion. How my heart beat on that morning, when the quarter-mas- 
ter came down into my berth, and uttered the awful words, " P. the cap- 
. tain wants you on the qucuter-deck." The quarter-deck ! That place so 
much honored find so much dreaded by the common sailor ! The place 
of judgment, of 4>unishment, of worship, of congregation, where officers 
only " live; and move, and have their being." That place where a sea* 
man never comes willingly, and departs with all alacrity,— for it is noto- 
rious that Jack will hang about the break of the quarter-deck when he has 
occasion to cross it, until he has wrought himself into a desperate resolu- 
tion, and then he starts off at full speed, one hand at his hat, and the other 
hitching up his trowsers. To this awful quarter-deck I was now to re- 
pair, guessing right well the nature of the interview. Up I went, made 
my bow to Captain Martinet, who, looking rather graciously upon me, be- 
gan '^ P. how long have you been at sea," I answered, only the voyage in 
which I had been impressed on my return. " Have you had an education 
— what are your friends ?" I gave him the best account I could of the 
matter. " Do you incline for the service ?" " I believe so, sir, but I have 
not yet seen much of it." <^ Well, if you could be promoted in the Calliope 
would you like to stay in her?" My good genius perhaps whispered me 
to make no reflections, and I replied that "as my station had hitherto 
been so low, it would be better for me to change the scene, with the change 
of condition, else I could not wish better fortune than to serve under himJ* 
"Ah! well,— you are a sensible boy,— I am sorry I did not know you 
sooner — but in a new ship's company gathered together as this is, it WM 
hardly possible. You will have your wish, youngster, you will be sent 
into the Ardour on promotion, and I heartily wish you may succeed as I 
have no doubt you deserve. You will be allowed to go on shore presently, 
where you will meet your relation, who will fit you out properly so as to 
enter the Ardour in the uniform of a gentleman, your draft-discharge will 
be brought to you at the hotel in Sheerness, and you will accompany the 
officer who brings it, to your new ship. I have seen your uncle, myself, 
and from what I hear of you, I think you are cut out for the service. 
Farewell, young man 5 hereafter if you should wish to join me in some 
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other ship, write to me, and it shall be done ; — I shall be glad to forward 
your interests in the service, as far as I can. Go and prepare for the shore, 
yon will be called when the boat is ready.'' 1 bowed and left him. I flew 
round the decks, and took a hasty farewell of the few who had cared for 
me, — threw myself into the boat that was to take me to my revered friend 
and ancle) — and looked proudly up at the Ardour, as we passed her, in the 
consciousness that in a few hours I should step upon her decks — an officer 
and a gentleman. 

In due time, I presume, though I thought it an age, we reached the land- 
ing place at Blue-town, Sheemess, and I was conducted to the hotel, where 
my good uncle met me with open arms. He had already seen Captain 
Ferguson, of the Ardour, who promised to take care of me, and consider 
me as one of his own foUowere, Moreover I was to be presented to him 
that very evening, as soon as my equipment could be prepared, and the poor 
and dirty P. the unlucky ^ could " cast his slough" and become a '' young 
gentleman," which last, by the way, is the term given to all the young 
officers under the rank of lieutenant 

By the magic power of gold, that happy event was brought about in a 
shorter time than even my impatience could anticipate. A very few hours 
saw me rigged in "long-togs," "an iron-bound scraper," and a hanger. 
I confess my vanity, my dear R. At the moment that I first surveyed 
myself invested in the signs of authority, my modesty insinuated that there 
were not many more likely young fellows in the world than the one then 
facing the looking-glass. I already in imagination was looking down on 
the greater part of the " reefers" in the Ardour, as fair weather sailors, 
who did not know the main tack from the captain's epaulette, whilst 1, 
who had weathered storms, and seen service, must be looked up to, as a 
thoroughbred seaman. Alas ! Poor Ji There are grand mistakes abroad, 
as to the real seamanship of young naval officers, and I had imbibed them, 
in common with the rest of the world. 

In the midst of this self-complacency, poor uncle was forgotten, until I 
was reminded of his presence, by a deep sigh. I turned hastily round, 
ashamed of my vanity and conceit, and perceived him gazing wistfully at 
me, with a melancholy smile upon his countenance. " Come," said he, 
attempting to speak cheerfully, " you have fairly succeeded in bewitching 
yourself let us go and visit the town and neighborhood for an hour or two, 
and try your success with the world without, and then, if you should not 
be stolen away, we will go and pay our respects to Captain Ferguson." I 
acquiesced of course, and on our return was introduced to my new com- 
mander, who condescended to say he thought there was much promise in 
me of an useful and smart officer. " And if so, Mr. P.," he added, turn- 
ing towards my uncle, " I promise you his talents shall not lay dormant 
while he is under my command." 1 did not exactly understand the^mport 
of those words at the time, — but I soon found them out. When we were 
about to take leave, he said to me, " Mr. P. I will not break in upon your 
confidential communications by inviting you to breakfast with me to-mor- 
row 5 but, as you will probably go on board in the morning, give this note 
to the conmianding officer, who will of course see you properly taken care 
of. I shall be on board myself in the course of the day. Gentlemen, I 
wish you a good evening." 

Vol. I. 86 ^ - 
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Aloko the courac of life, old world t 
Some thirty years or more, 
We've been together rudely whirled, 
Where chance or fortune bore : 
Sometimei in kindness journeying on, 
We've trod our path like brothers ; 
Although— it XBUBt be noted down, 
I Hard rubs have passed at others. 

[ Thus gliding o'er the stream of Time, 

We've topped the flood together — 
Plucking our pleasures in their prime. 
Through bright and stormy weather. 
That my backsliding pardon wins, 
I'm bold to lay a wager— 
For mine have been but venial sins, 

\ Compared with yours old stager I 

What talcs ihy chequered story bears, 
Of treason,, stratagem and spoils ; 
* Of furrowed hearts and bloody tears, 

Of nations struggling in their toils; 
All know— for in our early age, 
We con thy venerable crimes, 
And love the grandeur of thy page. 
The record of thy stirring times, 

^- But did I speak,— who know thee well — 

■ I'd cheat thee of thy glory, 

And 'stead of greater deeds, I'd tell' 
The weak points of tliy story,— 
Thy tricks— thy shifts and poor dmguises, 
j Meanness that stoops— and pride that bends, 

f Virtues less honest than thy vices, 

Thy base pursuits and paltry ends. 

World ! tliou hast been no friend to me, 
No wreath of thine has decked my brow; 
Honors and wealth before me flee, 
Unknown at first— as humble now. 
Tlie glorious heights my fellows win,— 
For whom thy springs of honor flow — 
To me a hopeless aim have been. 
Repining in the vale below. 

Bui spite of all the wrong thou'st done me, — 
Perhaps I have myself to blame — 
Old comrade ! I can never shun thee, 
Still— still thou dost my heart enchain : 
Pleasures thou hast—and those I've tasted — 
Unknown to all who would abuse thee ; 
Joys— which I should not so have wasted— 
Oh ! had I known but how to use thee. 
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MANNERS AND SOCIAL HABITS OF PERA,* 

BY AN AMERICAN, LONG RESIDENT THERE. 



In that circle which is called good society at Pera, that is to say the di- 
ploiDatic circle, in which, every one in any way connected with a Thir- 
geman is pennltted to "live, and move, and have a being;" the pre- 
vailing language and manners, and, among the younger part of this 
limited sphere, the dress, is French. It has not been long since it was 
Greek. The latter or something like it, is affected now by the elder 
females of this community; some in fact dress in a fashion of other 
•ages, if such &shions ever existed. I now speak of the very oldest part 
of the society, who have outlived all appearance of what they formerly 
were, all idea of sacrificing to fashion, and all possibility of undergoing 
any change, except from life to death. There is something extremely 
singular in the old women in this country, particularly those who live a 
tranquil and easy life, and in the circle I speak oL They absolutely dry 
tip, and become seasoned like a piece of live oak, which is incorruptible, 
or like an Egyptian mummy, but still retaining the vital spark. I should 
be afraid to say how old I thought some of them were, lest like Captain 
Riley, I might be suspected of romancing ; but I can assure my readers, 
that they must have been as old as any Arab that the gallant captain ever 
met with in the desert. He rates their ages, I think, at from three to four 
hundred years. I don't say how old my old women are, but I venture to 
say they are as old as the oldest of his Arabs. The younger part of the 
female society are generally very pretty, and dress with a great deal of 
taste; they dance extremely well, and their manners are quite pleasing. 
The whole business of their lives is to dress well, to dance well, and to 
please. Great attention is paid to these important objects, and if as much 
care were taken of the mind, as of the manners, dress, and the movement 
of the feet, they would no doubt make fine women. Some of them make 
a noise on the piano. But whatever other sins they may commit, I have 
never yet known but one of them to be guilty of the sin of looking into a 
book, and that book, alas! was upside down. Their minds are blank 
paper; nothing can exceed their ignorance of every thing beyond the four 
comers of Pera and the village of Buyucder^ ; the first their winter, the 
laitter their summer residence. They migrate from one place to the other 
like birds of passage, and to them the whole world is limited to the space 
of twelve or fourteen miles, the distance between the four comers and 
fivyucderd. 

Their winter occupation is to attend the balls given by the ambassadors. 
They have no society in their own houses ; blessed or cursed is the man 
who ever crosses the threshold of a Perote, as they are called ; blessed, 
inasmuch as he enjoys a favor seldom granted to any one, their doors never 
being opened for the purposes of hospitality; cursed, because if he have the 
means of entertaining, he is sUre to be taxed ever after with the burthen of 
entertaining fathers, mothers, ^sters, brothers, uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
(they are aU cousins here,) down to the third and fourth generation. 

With the affairs of their neighbors, perhaps no people in the world are 

* Th« place of residence of the ambaBsadore to the Sublime Porte. 
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better acquainted ; they will know what they eat, what they drink, how 
they live. All their domestic concerns are pryed into, they send for their 
servants, and worm out of them, if possible, all the secrets of the family, - 
should there be any^ and seem to take particular pleasure in making them 
known far and wide, which the aforesaid ambassadorian balls give them 
an opportunity of doing. The female members of the family have another 
business to perform. As the streets of Pera do not in the winter season 
permit of walking out, each one has her favorite window, from which they 
undertake the inspection of so much of the crooked and dirty streets or 
- lanes, as comes within the range of their visual organs — perhaps the limits 
may not exceed a few yards — perhaps less. Yet, there they sit " from 
morn till noon, from noon till dusky night," carefully noticing every thing 
that occurs within their respective districts. This affords subjects for con- 
versation, and it is almost incredible what a quantity of interesting details 
they will find to communicate, in the course of a sitting. As an in- 
stance, one lady, whose window looks into my back yard, and whose 
prospect is limited by the thick stone walls of a house in front of it, about 
ten feet distant, amused me during a whole morning's visit, by recounting 
the gambols and tricks of two pointer pups ; it is surprising how much en- 
tertainment she had found in watching their capers, and consequently how 
much amusement she had been able to afford her friends by the details. 
For two or three weeks, she had done nothing else but watch them, and 
wished for no other occupation. 

Happy indeed must be the mind, fruitful must be the imagination, in- 
nocent the heart, that can find content, subjects for reflection, and amuse- 
ment, in an employment so entirely harmless and unexceptionable. 
Others had wider fields for observation ; various were the objects which 
presented themselves to their view ; here, an overloaded Jew crying Go- 
doni Melikani (American cotton) with a whizzing through the nose like 
the sound of a split flute. There a Hamali with a load that would crush 
down a Jackass. An Armenian with his long ears and calpac. A Greek 
with his full trowsers and scuU-cap. A French shopkeeper running out 
with his samples of tape and pins. Perhaps a minister ! A charge ! or last, 
though not least agreeable, a dapper attache, an aspirant to a Turgemanic 
station! She envies them not; her tnild and patient eye, rests calmly 
on the two puppies, and she seeks no other occupation, she wants no other 
amusement. Unfortunately, and without my knowledge, the servant to 
whom one of these pups belonged, sent it away ; the other for want of a 
companion, took to the house, and the lady's '^occupation was gone." I 
am told that she has since taken up with two cats, that are carrying on a 
courtship on the eaves of the house, which intercepts her view, and that 
she is patiently watching the progress of it. 

Two or three young ladies of our family informed me they had been to 
Russia on one occasion, where they had spent a few months. They were 
Ipoked upon with wonder on their return, and Sindbad the sailor had not 
half the astonishing things to relate, that they had seen in Russia. Their 
acquaintances often pointed them out to me as travelled ladies. The 
thought struck me once to ask them '' how they liked St Petersbuigh ?" 
"They had never seen it." "Moscow?" "Nor that neither." I asked 
with some surprise " what part of Russia they had visited ?" " Odessa on 
the Black Sea I" " No other place ?" " Pas plus,'' 
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I will venture to assert that of the ladies of this class of society, not one 
in fifty, nay not one in a hundred, if there be so many of them, has ever 
crossed the Bosphorus, or the harbor of Constantinople, or knows any 
thing more about Asia and the city, than about Hindooslan or Timbuctoo. 
Yet with all their ignorance, while they are young they are pretty, and 
sooner or later are picked up by some young Turgeman of the second or 
third class, and begin the laudable occupation of increasing and multiply- 
ing the members of the Turgemanic corps. But as they grow old, heaven 
help them ; they have then a physiognomy peculiarly their own, they have 
a particular stamp or seal placed on their features. It has grown in some 
measure out of their political, but more particularly their social relations. 
Diplomacy, the art of concealing the thoughts, and of producing false im- 
pressions is the great study at Pera ; this study gives a particular cast to 
the countenance, and almost every man who has been long in the diplo- 
matic corps has it, but more especially the Turgemans. They all look as 
if they were big with something that required all their prudence to conceal. 
It is natural that this cast of features should descend to the child; this is 
the political cause* I have before- observed that they are ail cousins here; 
marriages and intermarriages without number have been practised from 
time out of mind. There are but few families of the rank of what are 
called noble to be found here. I do not think they would exceed ten, and 
I am certain, not a dozen. Strangers of rank are not willing to connect 
themselves with this spurious nobility, and tb marry, beyond the pale of 
their circle, to inferior rank, would be at once to lose caste. They would 
be excommunicated and execrated ; to marry a merchant, whatever his 
worth, would be a stain on their family escutcheons never to be efiaced. 
Thus what are they to do ? They have hit on a very simple remedy ; 
they marry one another and keep all the honors among themselves ; this is ' 
the social cause. Now every farmer in our country knows the effect of 
" breeding in and in," as it is called, and no one among us is ignorant of 
the consequences of cousins marrying cousins from one generation to ano- 
ther. The effect is strongly marked on the mind as well as on the coun- 
tenance ; this practice long continued, in fact, produces in both idiocy and 
all its characteristic traits. Go into an old Pera family, where this prac- 
tice has been continued from generation to generation, from the time of the 
Latins perhaps, and you will find all the evidences of its consequences ; — 
weak intellects, with sense enough only to endeavor to conceal their im- 
becility under the cloak of etiquette and diplomacy ; and in the countenances 
of the aged, — ^who have forgotten how to change the true expression of the 
features, by that eternal artificial smile, which the young ones have for all 
alike, — there is, in a peculiar degree, that stamp which unerringly marks the 
mixed character of knave and fool. 

If I were asked to say what kind of features were necessary to make up 
the countenances alluded to, I should reply, ears long and elevated, drawn 
forward by the muscles of the forehead, which, by constant exercise, have 
fttrrowed themselves on each side into three or four deeply indented semi- 
circular wrinkles, divided by some perpendicular furrows over the nose. 
Eyebrows drawn up to a high point, the eyelid fallen so as to conceal the 
expression of the eye, the ball of which is projecting, so as to catch throng 
the lashes a view of every object near; the nose somewhat large from use, 
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and pressed a little over to the left side of the face by the frequent applies- 
tion of snuff with the thumb of the right hand ; the sides of the mouth 
rather drawn together, the lips parting, ready made up for a broad smile if 
necessary on the shortest notice. The corners of the mouth sunk, and 
flanked on each side by two deep vertical trenches, which in their youthful 
days may have passed for dimples. The whole ruminative, staid, and of 
a reflective cast. The head a little inclined on one side, and forward; 
ready to catch the slightest sound, or bow to the slightest attention. The 
ears have a slight movement in different directions to facilitate tlie recep- 
tion of sound. The head long and disproportioned to the body. The 
whole appearance asinine. 

In the presence of an ambassador, the angle of inclination of the body is 
45 degrees ; a minister plenipotentiary 85 degrees ; minister resident 25 de- 
grees; charge 15 degrees; with their equals perpendicular; with their inferiors 
a hollow in the back, Th^re is one extraordinary faculty these people have 
acquired, that of conversing with one person, while they are listening to 
the conversation of all*others within ear-shot range. Some ladies in our 
country have this talent, but they are nothing to Pera Turgemans. 

A very clever French writer, Pertrusier^ in speaking of the inhabitants of 
Pera, says, " Les habitants de Pera ont une physionomie a eux, que leur 
relations politiqiies et socials ont du necessairement marqtcer d'un cachet 
particuliery Tome 2d, p. 25L 

Now this, though true, gives you no idea of what this ^^ physionomie 
or this ^' cachet particidier^^ is: I have thought it best therefore, that my 
reader should not remain in the dark on a subject of so much importance as 
the characteristic marks of a whole race, — one which has escaped the no- 
tice of the naturalist. Pertmsier has the merit of making the discovery, but 
I yield to no one the credit of surveying the coast and indicating the pro- 
montories, the indentations, the harbors, depths and shallows. 

Some naturalists say, that the face, legs and neck of the cameleopard 
were originally no longer than those of the hare, but being compelled to 
seek his food from the high branches of trees, they in course of time became 
of the proportions we now see them. For a contrary reason the fore legs 
of the kangaroo became short, for the convenience of seeking his food on 
the earth. Philosophy tells us that man is not an exception to this pliability 
of nature, which accommodates things according to exigencies. A man 
may form his own features; for example, — 

" In all physiognomy, the lineaments of the body will discover those 
natural inclinations of the mind, which dissimulation will conceal, or dis- 
cipline wiU suppress." — Bacon, 

Scripture tells us that we all descended from one common stock, yet 
what vast varieties do we see in the family of man ? the Englishman, the 
Frenchman, Spaniard, German, Italian, &c. &c., have all their distinguish- 
ing traits, and may be known by a glance ; as may also the Indian, the 
Negro, the Oran Outang, the monkey — ^why not then the Perot^s ? The 
Esquimaux are said to have sprung from a few wrecked Norwegians, who 
intermarrying with each other have by degenerating^ come to their present 
stature and faculties, and formed a new race of beings. Why then should 
we be surprised, that a people, living to themselves and for themselves, 
intermarrying for centuries with one another, should have lost their original 
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character, if they ever had any, and taken one of a new and perfectly dis- 
tinct form from that of all others in nature. 

Lord Monboddo insists on it that men were originally formed with tails, 
but by frequent docking and the process of dry nursing, have been relieved 
from that very inconvenient appendage. I have no opportunity of know- 
ing whether the Perote retains his tail or not, but from all his other appear- 
ances and manners ; I am rather inclined to think he does. This however 
is mere matter of opinion, which of course will pass like all other opinions, 
for as much as it is worth. It is an admitted fact that the tails of colts 
may be made shorter by docking those of their sires ; and the difference 
between the length of the tails of an English and Arabian horse is suffi- 
cient proof of the fact. The Arabians never dock their horses. Natural- 
ists say that dogs all came from one stock, and all the varieties we see, 
from the noble stag hound to the stinted cur, have been produced by educa- 
tion, climate, and breeding. Why then is it extraordinary that a whole 
community should think alike and look alike, when their forefathers and 
foremothers also, have looked alike and thought alike, for so many gene- 
rations. Their employments have been for ages those of Turgemans, 
which implies a talent for every species of intrigue and duplicity j chan- 
cellors, not much better; and sometimes charges, in the absence of the 
minister ; which makes them a little worse. 

Every one knows the effect of occupation on the mind and on the fea- 
tures ; the farmer who ploughs the earth may be easily distinguished from 
him, whose occupation it is to plough the main, and so throughout the dif- 
ferent classes of society : so of the brute creation ; how easy it is to dis- 
tinguish between the character of the sturdy honest mastiff, and the crouch- 
ing, cringing, whining spaniel; just as easy is it to know the Perote; he 
has a construction of mind, a cast of features, and a manner that would 
distinguish him from every other biped on earth. 

This is no sketch of fancy, or of a single individual, it is the rough out- 
line of a class, drawn with fidelity, and it would be a waste of words to 
endeavor farther to prove, that a genuine Perote differs as much from the 
rest of his species as an Esquimaux, an Oran Outang, a dependent, or 
a spaniel. 

I do not doubt that the innovations which are gradually creeping in 
among all ranks of society, in this empire, will sooner or later extinguish 
the race of Perotes. Foreign nations have recently discovered that it is 
more to their interest to instruct their young men in the Turkish language, 
and employ them as interpreters in their intercourse with the Porte, than 
to employ the Perote, who has no interests but his own to consult. The 
consequence is, that the females of this class have directed their attention 
to the young and accomplished foreigners who aspire to the Turgemanic 
rank, and will consequently by intermarriage with them in time, produce a 
total change, highly advantageous to the physical and moral habits of their 
posterity. — ^'•This is a consummation devoutly to be wished." Since my 
residence, some of these marriages have taken place, and the good fruits of 
them are already seen. 

I have taken some pains in drawing the portrait of this singular race, 
fancying that ere long it will become extinct, or so improved as not to be 
known. The last of the Perotes will be as interesting as the last of the 
North American Indians. ^ 
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I hare thus far confined myself chiefly to one particular class. Of the 
construction of society in general, at Pera, I hare said but littlie ; nor is 
there much to be said. Grood society is much the same everywhere, and as 
it is here only to be found at the palaces of the ambassadors and of the foreign 
ministers, perhaps there is none in Europe that excels it. 

I have enjoyed the greatest pleasure in attending the splendid parties 
given by the dififerent legations here, and for magnificence, it would be diffi- 
cult anywhere to excel them. 

The foreign legations are also distinguished for elegance of manners, 
intelligence, and strict propriety of conduct. They form indeed a class by 
themselves, and their ministers stand at such an awful height above alt 
others, that they are looked up to by their inferiors with the reverence due 
to the representatives of majesty. 

Many complain of the strictness of the etiquette observed in the diplo- 
matic circle. — It is strict, and it must be so, to guard against and prevent 
the impertinent obtrusiveness of the Perot6s. Among the ministers them- 
selves, and their families, there is as much sociability and freedom firom 
restraint as can be found anywhere, but in self defence against the annoy- 
ance of these troublesome insects, they are compelled from necessity, to 
throw over themselves the cold icy mantle of etiquette, and to make their 
approach difficult ; and the minister, who neglected this necessary precaa* 
tion, would soon find his situation insufierable. Remove this restraint, 
and they rush into your house in swarms, and having once obtained access, 
it is with difficulty they can be got clear of. You can scarcely smoke them 
oot,— they make it their common resort, and you have finally to do as otkeis 
do ; that is to order your servant to say, you are sick, or you are busy — are 
gone to bed, or are not at home, or to tell some other fib. This course pni- 
sued for awhile, the swarm disappears; the object is soon known to 
them, but it offends none,— when they meet you afterwards, there is the 
same servility, and if you permit it, the same obtrusiveness. It has always 
been the custom here, for the ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary, to 
give large entertainments at stated periods, and frequently. This is not ex- 
pected from other members of the diplomatic corps ; ministers resident, and 
charges, entertain among themselves and their friends, as may suit their 
own convenience. This is not the case with the high ranks of diplomacy. 
The birth -day of the sovereign, the arrival of a new foreign minister, their 
own birth-day, or particular saint's day, or a particular national festival, oa 
all and each of those occasions and others, entertainments are given. At 
the dinners, on these great occasions, it is rarely that any one below the 
rank of secretary of legation, or first Tuigeman, is invited ; all are expected 
to appear in full costume, and the utmost attention is paid to the rank of the 
respective individuals, in going to and from, and in taking their seats at 
the table. 

These dinner parties are generally over by half past seven or eight 
o'clock, c^ which hour the persons who are invited to attend the ball begin 
to assemble. These are invited by the chiefs of the different legations, at the 
re(|uest of the minister or ambassador giving the entertainment It is usual 
for the minister, charg^, dbc, to introduce those he has invited to his host, 
soon after their entrance into the room. The amusement of the evening 
consists chiefly in dancing, in which the young ladies of Para perform a 
conspicuous part, all dancing extremely well, and being, as I before said. 
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qiute pretty, and dressing very neatly, they make very pleasant partners to 
the young gentlemen who are attached to the different legations. But if 
the aforesaid young ladies are connected in the twentieth degree with the 
Turgemanefic, wo hetide the bourgeois, with his blue coat and his yellow 
buttons, ivho dares approach them with the desire of dancing with them. 
No, lieinust seek a plebeian partner, of which of course there are plenty in 
the room, it being understood that all having claims to respectability and 
gentility, are to be invited to these balls. Cards are also introduced at these 
parties, Ecart6 and Whist are the games which are generally played; and 
are sometimes, (particularly the former,) played hi^, for it caennot be denied 
that, however good the society, wherever cards are introduced, money, 
more than amusement, is the object. The dances are. Waltzes, Cotillions, 
and Country dances ; the former are generally preferred, and whatever 
may be the name of the dance, waltzing generally burnishes the greater part 
of Uie figure. Occasionally 1 have seen the Romaic, a Grreek dance, the 
Polonnaise, and a Russian dance, with a name, like most Russian names, 
difficult to remember, and stUl more difficult to pronounce. 

The passion of the oldest of the old ladies for dancing, continues until the 
latest -period of their lives. To tell the truth, 1 have not seen one elder 
than a grandmother dance, but, I speak of the passion, which, like most pas- 
sions, exists long after the power of gratifying them ceases. I have seen a 
grandmother, however, lesul off a Romaic, a kind of Bacchanalian dance, 
with considerable spirit for a few minutes, but she at length gave up; her 
will was good, but her powers could not last, and the poor old lady was led 
tottering off to her seat, applauded, of course, by the whole company. As 
long as life lasts they visit these parties, and their strange costumes are the 
subject of much amusement to those who never before saw any thing like 
them, as they are unlike any thing on the face of the earth. 

Alter midnight there is, on great occasions, generally a supper, at which 
«very thing sumptuous and splendid is exhibited ; indeed, no expense or 
pains are spared at these entertainments, to make them as brilliant as pos- 
sible. So much do the ministers devote themselves to the comfort, the 
happiness, and pleasures of the guests, that they appear almost the riaves 
of society, ever watchful and attentive to their slightest wishes, not neglect- 
ing the smallest civility or point of etiquette. To give one of Uiese parties 
with eclat, requires a particular habit and tact, and this, with their extreme 
solicitude to please, has produced on the minds of the Perot^ the idea, that 
the only qualification requisite for a foreign minister is to know how to 
give parties, and thus the only object of foreign governments in sending 
ministers here, is to entertain the society of Pesa. 

To live in Galetea, is to be sure to live out of the court atmosphere, yet 
in great parties the Galeteans are included, who, if on the score of political 
importance they do not stand so high as their neighbors of Pera, have an- 
other subject of boast, connected with religion, to which the Perot6s can 
put in no claim. They are fully persuaded that the Epistle of Paul to the 
Galatians was addressed to them, and them Bione.^Let every man bear 
hu own hurlheny is themaxim of our modem Galeteans. 

These frequent assemblies under the residence of a stranger, who seeks 
only amnsement, are quite agreeable, provided he be of the privileged class, 
and provided hs has been introduced to the palace. But for the preserva- 
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tion of hamony and good intelligence at Pera, it is absolulely neceMsry 
tiat the powers of Europe should keep at peace ; for the slightest disturb- 
ance among them is felt at Pera ahnost before it is known elsewhere) and 
all society is split up into infinitely small scraps of factions. Of course there 
is an end to pleasure, for each party strives to gain the approbation of Us 
minister, by a rigid and severe hostility, and unbending reserve towards th» 
opposition faction. The ministers may be at the same time, and often are, 
on the most friendly terms with one another, though policy does not p^mut 
a public display of their friendship ; but this signifies nothing with the 
unall fry, they will have, no peace among than, until Europe is again 
tranquil. 

In private society the etiquette observed is infinitely ridiculoiis, and can-^ 
not escape the observation of any one. This is one of the consequences of 
tkea% little wars above alluded to, and the desire of taking precedence of 
one another in ceremonials, — and if connected in any way with a l^ation, 
the individual interested conceives himself completely identified in the afiair 
with his sovereign. 

I may be better understood by the following anecdote. A person hoUk 
isg a sixth rate situation in one of the legations, came to oon^t me as ta 
tha diess he should wear, at a diplomatic evening party, to be given on the 
anniversary of a sovereign ; whether he should wear the blue or the red emr 
iHoidery 7 The embroidered or gold laced pantaloons, or breeches and stock- 
ings ? I told him, that for my part, " I thought it of very little consequence 
what he wore, provided he went dressed like a gentleman." " My dear 
lir," said he, " I want to convince his imperial majesty, and my own 
sovereign, that I have done every thing in my power to show proper respect 
on the occasion." 

In these little matters an observer and an amateur may find much to 
amoae himself, by noticing the conduct of the diplomatic smidl fry of Pera, 
—I speak now of the natives. They are eternally on the alert to guard 
their supposed rank and consequence ; and to be guilty of so great an ovep- 
aight, as to permit, through inadvertence, through deference, or (rom any 
other cause, a person of inferior pretensions to themselves to usurp their 
place, is to commit an unpardonable error ; it would be the subject of con- 
▼ersation for months, and the reputation lost would never be regained. He 
would be set down as one totally unfit to fill the meanest station in the di- 
plomatic coips, where the iirst duty of man is, to maintain his proper rank 
and station in the line, and to let no one, on any consideration whatevei^ 
push him out of it. 

As to the population in general, the canaiUe of Pera, they have no traita 
of resemblance whatever, to those of any other known country. Servility 
the most abject and complete is their lot, and if there be a class of beings 
on the earth, who would carry off the prize for bad faith, self-interesi, and 
the desire of benefiting themselves by means however vile, this class would 
most certainly deserve it, for the members which compose it, carry theae 
qnalities to the highest degree. They come here needy and unprinc^lad 
adventurers — public opinion holds no influence over them \ the feeble <^ 
atiaint of the ministers of their respective nations is but little felt. Their 
object is fo make their fortunes ; this brings them here, and when thia ob- 
ject is efiected, they depart, regardless of the name they leave behind, 
whether it be—" to paint a moral, or adorn a tale." 
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I npiw^iiiit the subject without regret, not being able to find one redeem- 
ii^r irirtue among the mass of the people, to atone for their numerous sins* 
If t return to it again, it will be to amuse and not to disgust my readers, for 
wi^i all their bad traits, I flatter myself, that in their vanities, their affec- 
tatdpns, in their idioms, and peculiar manner of conyersing, I can still 
find subject ibr laughter ; for it must be confessed they are not too bad or too 
ootttempCible to be laughed at I am aware that this account will be thought 
by many exaggemted, but for the truth of it I af^peal to those acquainted 
with the character of the people of Pera^ to several of whom I have shown 
it, and they have acknowle^ed its correctness. In drawing this sketch, 
I have done little moife than follow the observations of " Pertrusier," — I 
found him correct, and have in many instances used his language. la 
speaking of these people, he says, '' but we must take care how we speak 
the truth of them, it looks so much like slander, that it may easily be mis- 
taken for it." 

But let us leave the seum of Pera, who are not worth the trouble we 
have bestowed on them, and let us fly to the champ des morUf where, 
thanks to the magnificeuce which nature has spread around, the thoughts 
of Peru, and its inhabitants, will be lost, in the calm quiet fe^ngs and sen- 
timents, which will be awakened within us, while we are wandering 
among the mansions of the dead. 



MARGARET OF ANJOU, 

A LBOBND FROM TBB WAB8 OF THE KOffiM. 



MoNTAOUE was SO encouraged with this success, that while a numerous 
reinforcement was on their march to join him by orders from Edward, he 
yet ventured, with his own troops alone, to attack the Lancastrians at Hex? 
ham ; and he obtained a complete victory over them. * * i^ 

The fate of the unfortunate royal fam^y, after this defeat, was singular. 
Margaret, flying with her son into the forest, where she endeavored to 
conceal herself, was beset, during the darkness of the night, by robbers, 
who, either ignorant, or regardless of her quality, despoiled her of her rings 
and jewels, and treated her with the utmost indignity. The partition of 
this rich booty raised a quarrel among them, and while their attention was 
thus engaged, she took the opportunity of escaping with her son into the 
thickest of the forest, where she wandered for some time, overspent with 
hunger and fatigue, and sunk with terror and affliction. While in this 
wretched condition, she saw a robber approach with his naked 8W(xd ; and 
finding that she had no means of escape, she suddenly embraoed the resolu- 
tion of trusting entirely for protection to his &ith and generosity. She 
advanced towards him, and presenting to him the young prinee, called out to 
him, " Here, my Mend, I commit to your care thesafety of your king's son.'' 
The man whose humanity and generous spirit had been obscured, not en- 
tirely lost by his vicious course of life, was struck vnth the singularity of the 
event, was charmed with the confidence reposed in him, and vowed, not only 
to abstain from ttU mjury against the pnnoess, but to d0K>te himself entirdy 
to her service.— OmeV Bn^tand^ chap, 22. 
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Tab lUile had ceaied!— On Hexham's chamel pkun,- 

Fattening the thirsty soil with blood for rain, 

Peannt and prince^Saxth's vain distinctions past, — - 

Slept their cold sleep, the soundest, and the lastT 

Ml thousand fiery heartft^ that ne'^er agam 

Shall leap in- rapture af the trumpel^s strain ! — 

A duNDsandeyes,'&at nsyer move shall beam 

With mild affection ;-Bor with fury gleam 1 — 

A thousand hands, that never more shall grasp 

*The mortal' sword, nor flutter in the clasp 

Of fairy palms, when pasiion's sweeping tide 

Hitth whelmed the bsriierr of eonirelliBg pride !— 

A thousand tongues, that never more shall swell 

The earthquake clamtr of the battle's yell y 

Nor breathe sweet> music t« the harmonious wire ; 

Nor win soft fietntasies with sighs of fire !^ 

Chill —glassy— -nerveless— silent^— as the clay 

Whence sprang their form,— which grows widi diexr ebeay^— 

The broad May meon- her uran^ui) glory shed 

On friend and foe, — the dying and the dead,—- 

Tbb glittering casque, upon the pallid brow, 

Flouting the ghastly smile that grinned below.t-' 

The gorgeous stripling, with his locks of light 

All stained and dripping in the dews of night,— 

The hoary grandsire, with hir^iin gray hair 

Plucked from his front to deck the raven's lair,.f*- 

Bider and steed, their course of glory run, — 

The loyal father and the rebel son, 

York's snowy rose, beside the rival flower,— 

All blended diere in death's impartial 'hour !' 

The shaft of Lancaster wus shot i'^hiv brand' 
For ever broken ! To a firmer band 
His kingdom's majesty Jiad pa8sed,~^and he, 
A houseless wanderer on the barren lea. 
Dethroned, — deserted, — desolate,— alone,— 
Without one hand, — one heart, — to call his own, — 
Desperate of human hope, deplored the fate 
That cursed him with that misery,— to be great f 

Northumbria's woedlands wide are robed in misl^-*- 
Tlie last fiunt gleam of waning day hatb kissed 
Old Cheviot's heathery sides, and forehead bare 
Of living granite ; while the evening air, 
^ough chill and shivering, lacks the breezy power 
To shake the dew drops from each forest flower. 
That droops, surcharged with t^ars, its modest head; 
Like some pale girl^ whose first fond dream* are fled. - 
White curled the vapor frt>m the river's breast, 
The pearly boughs, by watery weight oppressed, 
Distilled dieir showers condensed, with heavy sound' 
The big drops plashing on the steamy ground. 



• nay let us rather 



Hold-fulU the morUd*gwjrd • ■ ■■ ManAeik, 
^ And DeMh grinned bwribly a gkaaUy tmUe^-^ParadUe JUtr^ 
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At timei, with boonuDg knell, the bittern's noCB 

Rose from the marth--wild as the tones that float 

On the still midnight, ominous of death 

When Erin's noblest gasp their ftuling breath, 

And shuddering vassals mark^ in hopeless gloom, 

The Spirit wailing for the mortals doom ;— 

At times, in flercer strains, the wild cat's yell 

Awoke the echoes of the mountain dell ;— 

But voice of man was none,— nor cheery light 

Gilding the dark unlovely face of night;— 

Nor shepherd's beacon, on the distant hill. 

Nor huntsman's fire, beside the tinkling rill, 

Told aught of human aid,— of refuge nigh, 

From the harsh peltings of the inclement sky.— 

Yet there,— even there 1— in solitude and wo, 

With streaming locks,— with " faltering steps and slow,"— 

Her royal robes by chilling tempests drenched,— 

Bent her proud form — ^her spirit still unquenched,— 

Margaret of Anjou — vri^ that princely boy 

Sole source to her of love, and fear, and joy,— 

Through the dread wilderness toiled feebly on, 

But kxjcw no terror, e'en when hope was gone I— 

lliat mom had seen her, with her gallant train. 

Trampling, in fearless pomp, the fiited plain. 

Elate in coming triumph, and secure 

Of all, her friends should win, her foes endure ; — 

Noon came 1 — and lo ! the invincible array 

Dispersed— hewn down— cold as their kindred clay I — 

Night found her, shivering, with her infant child. 

Benumbed and famished on the houseless wild, 

Crowning with this despite,— the worst and last,— 

A hopeless future and a hapless past! 

From the red sway of York's unsparing sword 
Escaped, — escaped firom the relentless horde 
Of outlawed ruffians, — ^far from mortal ken 
She fled for safety to the savage den. 
Safer midst ravening wolves, and starless night. 
Than girt with thousands in day's garish light 
Yet on that pallid cheek no selfish dread 
PaJed the warm flush, nor shook the stately head ; 
Nor reeked she that her limbs were chilled and tom^ 
By the keen night air, and the rending thorn;— 
Nor that the traitor's guile, the usurper's doom, 
Might hurl her headlong to a felon's tomb ; — 
Fame, power, and pleuure, reft by fortune's frown, 
A toyal huiband, and a queenly crown. 
She heeded not,— so Tie might stem the flood 
Of stem misfortune,— Ae, for whom her blood 
Was turned to bitterest gall,— for whom her heart 
Had felt all womanish emotions part, 
Till she had donned stem manhood's iron guise, 
And banished mercy fled her burning eyes ! — 
Yet was she gentle once, — while young and fiur 
She breathed enraptured the enchanting air 
Of her own Anjou ;— while the tints of youth — 
Undimmed as yet by graver hues of truth, 
And sad experience,— lent their glorious tone 
To earth atid heaven,— the cottage, and the throne,--^ 
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While every soul teemed warm, and pure and high|— 

While fikith and fnendsbip beamed from tvery eye. 

Till the young pilgrim through this vale of WO 

Saw in Uie skies above, the world below, 

One boundless paradise of hope and joy, 

With nought to temper this, or that to cloy. 

But fast, and fatal, fell the shafts of Cate 

And nature yielded to affliction's weight, — 

Till the fair damsel of that southern land 

Could wield with murderous grasp the feital brand, 

All I all the thousand lovely trait»^that graced 

Her glorious primer-evanished or debased, 

Save one alone, — which o*er that wreck of soul 

Soared proudly heavenward, and defied control ! — 

Ye who have felt the pangs, which mothers know, 

And loved more deeply, ae more deep the wo, — 

Ye who have known what 'tis to watch the smilei^ 

The first faint accents, and the endearing wiles. 

Of your new infiuit, — waa it not the glow 

Of MOTRBa'8 Lovi, which ebbed not, when the flow 

Of stormy passions, and engrosaixig care, 

Had whelmed the mind in guilt, and dark despair? 

And now when all was o'er, i^e clasped him cloM 
To her lorn breast, and soothed his childish woes,— 
She spoke of happier days^ and joys to eomOi 
His noble father, and his eheerfdl home, — 
By soft endearments whiled the weary houri^ 
Till paly dawn o*ergilt the forest bowers. 
Sudden she paused ! — ^An armed tread, a cry 
Rose from the copse !— She turned— she sprang to fly !— 
When bursting from the tangled thicket's shade, 
With eye of gloom, red hand, and brandished btaute^ 
The woodland rover bounded! Fixed she stood 
Aa some tall marble — ^but the boiling blood 
Ruahed to her brow— her cheek I— Her glance of pride 
Quailed notr— " Behold"— in haughty tones she cried— 
" Vassal, behold thy prince !— To thee is given— 
His faithless subjects from their master riven— 
To shield thy monarch's son from chains^ and doKCh) 
To guard his footsteps with thy latest breath, 
To live— to die for him, and leave thy name- 
Though branded now with blots of foulest shane— 
More honored so, than if thy days had flowed 
For ever pure in virtue's spotless road." 
Aghast the robber started I— O'er his soul 
High thoughts and noble — with the surgelike roll 
Of memory's ocean swept^ — die impetuoos sway 
Of frantic passion calmly passed away,— 
Down dropt the weapon, — and with supphaat mien 
The ruffian bent to the majestic ({ueen ; — 
And— « Hear"— he cried— " Earth, Air, and Ooeaoi heart 
By Hiu who made bodi these and me — I swear ?->- 
By my pure boyhood, and my sullied name !— 
By my fierce yearnings for a better 6uae I— 
That I will save him ;— man, nor fiend shall part 
The deep resolve from my uneonquered heart I— 
Thy son shall rale, a king, his fiuhei's lud,— 
Or rest in safety on » Cnreign ftnukL" 
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{ConekuUd Jrom page 260. 



Tbb sidhriags and privations of Lafayette for a long and dreary period 
were great From the time of Trenck perhaps no prisoner had been sub- 
jected to greater indignities. The courts of Germany and Prussia indeed 
•eemed the (arorite spots for the invention of tortures, and for impotent 
attempts to fetter the minds as well as the bodies of its illustrious victims. 
Months and years passed over the head of the brave Lafayette, yet though 
at the c<Hnmencement of the incarceration, he was informed ^'that he 
would never for the future see more than these four walls ;— that he would 
feceive no information about things or persons; — that his gaolers were 
prohibited from pronouncing his name, and that, in the government des- 
patches, he would be referred to merely by his number; — that he would 
never have the satisfaction of knowing the situation of his family, or either 
of them of their reciprocal existence ; — and that tu tuch a aitaaiion natur 
rally ineited to suicide^ knives, forks, and every means of destruction would 
be withheld from him."* Yet was not all this sufficient to break the spirit 
that lodged within the breast of a hero. The soul remained unconfined| 
and the aspirations after liberty — moral liberty — kept up in him the hope 
that even yet better times might arrive. We see in his letter to his friend, 
that in despite of all precaution, he had been enabled to elude the vigilance 
of his gaolers, and communicate his thoughts. We have yet to see that 
the love and duty of a faithful wife, a woman alone deserving of such a 
husband, as he alone vras worthy of such a wife, was able still farther to 
alleviate his sufferings, by the only means which have been found effec- 
tually competent to such an end — ^participation. 

Madame Lafayette had not escaped the perils and difficulties which 
beset the good and the virtuous in those fearful days. The reign of terror 
as it was justly called, was fruitful of evil on all sides, sparing neither age, 
sex, nor condition ; — even the most faithful in politics, to those which were 
ostensibly professed by the miscreants in power, were suspected, denounced, 
and hurried to the scaffold. Among these were some of the family of 
matone, and she herself had languished in prison, harrassed not so much 
at die uncertainty of her own fate, as of that of the husband she loved and 
honored. By the death of the terrorists her life was spared, and as soon 
at she recovered strength, it was to endeavor again to incarcerate herself 
with that husband, — to share with him his privations, and to afford him 
what she knew would be his greatest consolation, her society and assist- 
ance. ' 

With difficulty she succeeded. She and her daughters were admitted^ 
to share his fate. And again the weary days and months languished over 
their siekly heads, with the consciousness that the royal and imperial 
gaolers never intended to grant them more of heaven's pure air, nor the 
enjoyment of heaven's best gift— liberty. We may judge of the severity 
of their imprisonment, firom the aceoont given by Segur, who says that 
**the three prisoners, Maubourg, Lafayette, and Puzy, were confined for 

* S«rrsa'i Lafayette, i. 71. 
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three yean and fire months in the same corridor^ wUhotU being allowed 
to meet^ or to hear the elighiest ojccownl of ecbch other." Yet hope nerer 
forsook them, and the Providence in whom they trusted was preparioif 
their release. 

What the diplomacy of ministers coold not effect, — ^what aeither the de- 
sire of monarchs could produce, — nor even the letter of the great Washing- 
ton himself, written with his own hand to the emperor, could soften, 
the rapid advances of Napoleon Buonaparte succeeded in bringing about. 
After difficulties, which even the last named wonderful perscmage acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest he had ever experienced in negociation, they wer^ 
at length released. 

Yet though Lafayette owed to Buonaparte his liberty, perhaps his life, 
as well as those of his beloved partners in imprisonment, yet true to his 
principles, he would not compromise their integrity by voting against his 
conscience, or by assisting in views, of the ultimate end of which he was 
not satisfied. He saw the celerity with which Buonaparte was striding 
£rom elevation to elevation, with doubt and alarm, and upon the qaestion 
of electing him to the consulate for life, he publicly demurred against the 
proposal. '' I cannot," says Lafayette, " vote for such a magistrate until 
public liberty has been sufficiently groarantied. Then I will give my vote 
to Napoleon Buonaparte." 

Lafayette had declined taking any active part either in politics or in the 
field, since his release from imprisonment, but his son had entered the army, 
and was serying with great credit and distinction. From this time how- 
ever, all communication was at an end between the first consul and him; 
and, as points of weakness and even of injustice will occasionally break 
forth in the actions of the greatest of mankind, young Lafayette was suf- 
fered to remain without promotion, the marked object of the consul's — 
afterwards the emperor's — personal dislike. The father nevertheless was 
too magnanimous to withdraw him, until the peace of Tilsit He con- 
tinued to live in retirement at Lagrange ; and here, at length, his first real 
calamity befel him. His excellent wife, — the sharer of his captivity, the 
possessed of every virtue, of every charm that could render her estimable, 
— ^had never been able to recover the effects of her double confinemenL 
She finally sunk under it, and Lafayette was bereaved of life's best good, 
and his best earthly friend, after a protracted and painful sickness,— on the 
d4th December, 1807 ^ leaving him the doubly distressing reflection, that 
the first valued and tried blessing was gone for ever, and that for which he 
had bled, and been imprisoned, reviled, and misrepresented — ^public liberty 
— ^was still in fearful jeopardy. 

Lafayette still continued to reside at Lagrange, he saw the powerful 
genius of the emperor predominant over all the surrounding nations. He 
saw the perversion of that liberty which had been, and continued to be, the 
master feeling in his bosom ; but neither was he able to direct the cunent 
of affairs, nor to check the extravagant height to which the ambition of the 
wonderful ruler of France was reaching ;— and he maintained his own quiet. 
He even continued to retain his tranquillity and unobtrusiveness whea 
that ruler was overwhelmed and banished to Elba, and the white flag again 
floated throughout broad France. Nor did he quit his peaceful abode oth 
the return of the emperor, when he came again to shake the nations with 
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liifl power. But the disasters of Waterloo roused him. The potentates of 
Europe entered triumphantly the capital of his country, to farce upon the 
people, a family whom they could not reverence. The man who, notwith- 
standing his boundless ambition, had done so much for France, was pro- 
acribed, and placed, by the sentence of crowned heads, out of the pale of 
the law, — ^and now, upon being appealed to, to consider the pledges now 
given to the nation, he stept forth saying,* "that such an appeal, in the 
crisis in whkh they were placed, allowed him no room for hesitation; but 
that he had, nerertheless, a great fund of incredulity, which balanced, in 
-some sort, his ovei^onfidence in the year 8." 

Tme, not only to his principles in politics, but to those of honor in the 
heart, he applied himself sedulously in the first case, to restrain that sove- 
nign power within due bounds, to which it was inevitable the nation must 
submit in some form or other. With a vigilant eye he received every pro- 
posal on the part of the allied sovereigns, which tended to interfere with 
international affiuis; laboring hard to sustain the integrity and dignity of 
his country against foreign dictation, and settle her constitution under the 
restored Bourbons, upon the terms most conducive, in his opinion, to her 
happiness and independence ; in the latter case, laying aside all feelings of 
animosity against the now unfortunate Napoleon, forgetting all opposition 
to his own opinions, he viewed him as a man who had acted under very 
strong impulses of ambition and self-aggrandisement, poi47er/u2^^ combing 
with the desire to be beneficial to the French nation, and to render it the 
greatest country in the world. At this crisis, therefore, Lafayette strove 
with all his might to gain the emperor's acquiescence in seeking an asylum 
in the United States, and to procure a safe conduct for him in making the 
voyage. In the last, his efforts were OTerruled ; — not by want of inclination 
on the part of the fallen great one, but by a vacillation in his conduct and 
his counsels, which showed that plans were with him at an end, and that 
his judgment was now at fault. 

These matters being once settled, Lafayette again returned to his retire- 
ment There was nothing in the state of things, in which he could co- 
operate,— nothing in the state of the times that could lead him to hope for 
greater purity in the form of the government ; he therefore resolved not to 
interfere in public matters, but being chosen as one of the deputies, he per- 
formed its duties in a manner consistent with the principles of his whole 
life ; — ^he joined no party, he had no intrigues, his maimer was always fear- 
less, his language open : — a no/uro/ consequence ensued, as he had always 
experienced, and as the history of all ages testified, — ^he made himself ene- 
mies on all sides of the chambers. Insinuations were first thrown out 
against him, — at these he smiled in contempt. Direct accusations succeeded 
these ; — they were met decidedly and promptly by a demand for inquiry. 
In short, never man since the days of the eminent Greek worthies, has been 
more the subject of vituperation and misrepresentation, than the illustrious 
individual, who labored with his best judgment, spilled his best blood, and 
sacrificed his best years, in the cause of that country which so ungratefully 
regards him. 

Yet it would be doing injustice to France generally, to afilx such a cha- 



* Sarran'B lAfayette, i. 87. 
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nuster Dpon her. The insidious arts to which we have alluded, were tbosd 
of court faction, not of the mass of the French population. 

On the contrary, throughout the realms of his counuy, he was known and 
acknowledged as her brightest and purest defender, as one whom no com^ 
bination of circumstances could seduce into selfish ambition or aggrandise- 
ment, and as one towards whom all eyes had been and would be turned, 
whenever danger might threaten the state. No such condition of aflhiis 
appeared at present to call forth such a necessity, and consequently intri- 
guing politicians were likely to get the better of one who bad not such a 
quality as intrigue in his composition. . 

During all these eventful transactions in his own country, AsKrica and 
her interests were constantly interesting to Lafayette. The remembrance 
of the nation, where alone true liberty, such as his own free soul could 
approve, was to be found,-^H>f the nation for which he had first drawn his 
sword,— of that liberty for which he had first bled, — was always refreshing to 
the soul of the upright statesman and patriot, when the intrigues of party at 
home, or the faction of demagogues defeated his virtuous endeavors for his 
fellow citizens, or strove to wound his ovm feelings. And it was with sen- 
timents of pleasure, rather than mortification, that he found himself unsuc- 
cessful, in the year 1823, at the election of the septennial chamber. The 
jninister Vilele, and the partizans of that minister, by intriguing successiully 
to keep him out, gave him an opportunity of visiting the cowUty of hie 
adoption. 

To this he had long been urged by his old friends and compatriots on this 
side of the water, and to this purpose he had long devoted himself, when 
time and circumstances should permit. But year after year had passed over 
Ills head,— he found his duties at home imperatively calling him to attend 
to the liberties of the country of his birthy and though year after year, the 
relentless king of terrors was dragging ofi* the scene one or other of those 
valued friends with whom he held fellowship of feeling, as he had held fel- 
lowship of action, yet until now, he had never arrived at the moment in 
which he could say to himself, " I am free to go." 

Terms of language are inadequate to express the satisfaction and joy that 
spread all over the United States, at the prospect of seeing once more, this 
man with whom all the ideas of independence, and all the recollections of 
former glories, were so closely associated. The nation, as one man, hailed 
with delight the hope of rendering the homage of gratitude and respect to 
the friend of Washington and A-merica; — the first European who had dared 
to shake off the shackles of antiquated opinion, and to buckler a cause on 
which all the old world looked coldly, if not disapprovingly. An unani- 
mous resolution was carried in congress of " the attachment of the whole 
nation, which ardently desired to see him again." A line of battle ship 
was ordered to sail, for his accommodation, as soon as he should express the 
time to avail himself of it. This however was not according to the inde- 
pendent spirit of Lafayette, neither was his visit intended as a means of 
consoling the vanity which had been wounded at home, by public homage 
abroad, and the ostentation of cutting a figure in another hemisphere. 
Agreeably to his real object, and conformably to the true spirit of the 
nation he was about to visit, he embarked like a private citizen, in the 
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packet ship Cadmus^ and arrived in the bay of New York, on the 26th of 
August, 1824.^ 

How shall we describe the reception of the illustrious hero upon landing 
x>n our shores,— how detail the enthusiastic warmth with which he was 
hailed,— the tokens of respect with which he was greeted, and the sedu- 
lous attempts to do honor to the greatest rcmamn^ hero of the revolution ? 
The task would involve a moral impossibility. For the pleasing duty 
which our citizens imposed upon themselves, of manifesting their gratitude 
and esteem, was stimulated by the consciousness of the liberty they en- 
joyed through him, and the other noble hearts who had fought and bled 
with him, that liberty which was then, as it is now, as dear to every 
citizen of the union, as it was on the memorable day, when the last of its 
opponents ceased to fight against it, and American Indepbndeiiob was ac« 
knowledged all over the world. 

Suffice it then, that he travelled from city to eity daring the course of a 
year and a quarter; every where observmg with complacency and satisfac- 
tion the rapid advances of population, the increase of commerce, the pro- 
gress of refinement and arts, the happy satisfied condition of our citizensi 
in the land of true freedom, and receiving on every hand testimonials of 
affection, from every lip expressions of greatful feeling, and admiration of 
his career both in America and France was the theme of each tongue. 
Senates, colleges, civic authorities, learned bodies, deputations of citizens, 
and private individuals strove, with an amicable strife, to outdo each other 
in giving vent to the feeling which pervaded every breast from the veteran 
who had fought with him U> the child who could barely lisp his name. 

To say that these things were pleasing and consolatory to the patriotic 
heart of Lafayette were unnecessary, — the expressions were spontaneous 
and were therefore sincere. But the illuminations though brilliant, the ac- 
clamations though loud and long, the addresses though eloquent and im- 
passioned, the banquets though magnificent, the triumphal arches thoogk 
splendid, were not the points on which his mind reposed with most sati»- 
fkction. The wm of liberty had a gratification greater, far greater than 
these. He turned his eyes on more than twelve millions of people, peace- 
ably enjoying themselves, to use the beautifully allegorical language of 
scripture, "each one under his own vine, and his own fig tree." He saw 
universal equality consistent with legal subordination, the public good 
promoted without invasion of the private rights, an extensive commerce 
without hateful monopolies^ a reclaimed wilderness turned into the re- 
treats of plenty, for a population which increased beyond the calculations 
or even the dreams of economists. He saw a country which in forty years 
liad become populous, rich, and wise, without its proportion of correspon- 
dent corruption, with such an excellent police, or with so little of the base^ 
ness of dishonesty, that in great cities the inhabitants could retire leaving 
their doora upon the latch. He saw those cities springing up on all sides 
like miracles, and expanding rapidly into the magnitude of those in the 
old world ; every man pursuing his own affairs without the squint eye of 
jealousy at advantages unequally dispensed, all men authorised to run the 
race that pleased them with the prospect of final success, all men worship- 

* Sarran*! Lafayette, i. 120. 
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ping the God who blessed them, after the mode which be»t squared with 
their conscience, yet no clashing to mutual injury, no cherishing of "enTy, 
hatred, malice, or uncharitableness." 

These were the real triumphs which every where greeted the eyes and 
solaced the inward soul of Lafayette ; — in these he felt the greatest exal- 
tation. To see a great nation in auch a state of moral and political ad- 
vancement, and to feel that he had been an instrument in bringing about 
so desirable a consummation, was a satisfaction far beyond that wkicfa 
either the acclamation of multitudes, or the more refined expressions of 
learned or political bodies could communicate, and this satisfaction wa» 
his to the utmost extent. 

These were honest triumphs, for they were the triumphs of philanthrojfif 
and of just principle. The champion of freedom now met with a reward,^ 
which he confessed to be an ample recompense for the toils and Texationa 
of a whole life. Yet did not the enthusiastic encomiums whidi were con^ 
tinually lavished upon him, nor the honor and reverence which at ereiy 
step awaited him, ever shafi:e the moderation with which this illustrioas 
man always spoke of himself. When the time arrived that this citizen q^ 
the world in the best sense of the word, must tear himself from the coun- 
try he so greatly revered, and the President of the United States had in Che 
warmest and most emphatic manner pronounced the farewell and the be- 
nedictions of the nation to their distingncshed visiter, it is good for us to 
listen to the reply, at once dignified and modest, of the reteran. It is good 
to have those words in perpetual remembrance, because by reminding us 
of what has been done for us, and of what we are, we may be sdmnilated 
to preserve our present character, and still to raise it so as to justify the 
prognostics which the deliverers of America prmiouneed upon her emaaei- 
pated sons. 

^' Having,'^ said Lafayette, ^ under most critical circumstances been 
adopted as a beloved son by the union ; having participated in the labor» 
and perils of the noble struggle, which had for its object, independenoeyi 
liberty, and equality of rights ; having taken a part in the foundation of the 
era of a new social order, now established throughout diis hemisphere^ and^ 
which must, for the dignity and happiness of the human species, succes' 
sively spread over all the part^ of the other hemisphere ;:— having received, 
at all periods of the revolution, and during the forty years which have since 
elapsed, both from the American people and their representatives, abroad 
and at home, continual marks of confidence and kindness v-^-such have 
been my glory, encouragement, and support, in ray long and perilous ca- 
reer. But how shall I find language to acknowledge the flattering lecqfK 
tion, and the marks of afiection which have been shown me ai each stef^ 
of my journey through the twenty-four states of America for the last twelve 
months ? These things have filled my heart with inexpressible joy, for 
they have afibrded the people an opportunity of expressing their approba- 
tion of the very great favors, bestowed upon me l^ different branehes oT 
the government, in all the confederated states, and in the point of the 
union. 

" But a still higher gratification awaited mEe,— in the miracles of cieadoik 
and improvement which every where presented themselves to my eyes;—*' 
in the comfort so well appreciated by the people ;— in the rapid progress oC 
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their proeperity ; in their security, public as well as private ;— in their ha- 
bits of good order, the genuine consequence of liberty ;— in that national 
good sense, the sovereign arbiter of all differences, I beheld with pride the 
result of those republican principles for which we have fought, and the 
glorious proof, which must carry conviction even to the most timid and 
prejudiced, of the superiority of popular institutions, founded on the true 
righu of man, and guaranteeing by constitutional pledges, the privileges of 
each portion of the confederation, over the degrading system of aristocracy 
and despotism. This union between aU the etaiea woe the dearest wish 
if our great and paternal Washington, and its continuance must be the 
most fervent prayer of every American pairiot. It has already become 
the sacred pledge of the emancipation of the world, that emancipation in 
which I am happy to see the people of America interest themselves more 
and more, whiLst they afford to Europe the encouraging example of the 
success of free institutions, in exchange for the evils which have been upoD 
her by inheritance, and, over which, liberal and enlightened sentiments 
are daily gaining the mastery * 

^' And now, gentlemen, how can I possibly express the feelings which 
have been excited in my mind by the valuable assurances of your esteem 
and friendship, by the allusions you have made to times past, to my brave 
companions in arms, and to the vicissitudes of my life, — ^by the benedic- 
tions showered by many generations of the American people, upon the last 
days of a veteran soldier,— by your affectionate remarks, at the said mo- 
ment of our separation, on my native land, which, I can assure you, teem» 
with attachment to the American people, and on the hope so naturally 
cherished by me, of revisiting this country, which for half a century haJs 
treated me as one of her sons ! Avoiding all superfluous repetition I will 
now merely confirm these sentiments, which I had occasion to express in 
public daily, from the period when your venerable predecessor, my old 
friend and brother-in-arms, transmitted me the honorable invitation of con- 
gress, to this moment, when you, sir, whose friendship for me is dated 
from early youth, are about to consign me to the safeguard of the heroic 
national flag which viraves upon this fine vessel, — whose very namef is not 
the least of the many flattering compliments I have received in this country. 

"May heaven shower down blessings on you, sir, on the American 
people, upon every state in the union, and upon the whole federal govern- 
ment ! Accept this patriotic farewell, of a heart full of gratitude ; a heart 
which will be animated with the same feelings, till the last moment it shall 
continue to beat."t 

Such was the language of a great mind, conscious of its real deserts, but 
too proud to boast of them, too modest to dwell on them. He left our 
shores with the regrets and the increased admiration of all who knew him, 
or had heard of him, and once more retired to the retreat at Lagrange. 

It was not consistent, however, with his notions of duty, to remain in in- 
dolent seclusion, whilst there was anything in which he could be serviceable 
to his country. He again offered himself as a candidate for the septennial 

* The traffic in slaves, forcibly imposed upon the English colonies, and now gradu- 
ally beinff abolished throughout a great part of the union, 
t The Brandywine, the place where he received hii first wound. 
t Sarran's Lafayette, i. 132. 
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chamber, and was successful in his election. It would be but repetition i9 
detail the line of conduct pursued by him; — as before, liberty, withocft 
license, — the rights of the people, without derogation to authorised power,— 
were always his leading objects, and which he never ceased to vindicate 
wheneyer he ascended the tribune. 

It has been remarked above, that the nation at large were not inimical to 
Lafayette, and the truth of this was manifested when the wretched ministry 
was formed, the last that the infatuated Charles X. was destined to appoint. 
Such was the general feeling of dread and dislike of those men, that a raUy- 
ing point was immediately sought, and that point was — Ls^aiyette. Oft 
him all eyes were turned, — on him, — ^whose return to his native land Aey 
had, not long before, hailed with satisfaction, as a tried and valued citizen 
of the community, — were the hopes of the nation placed, when paUic liberty 
was again placed in jeopardy. That such was the case, let his receptim 
at Grenoble, and above all, at LyonSy bear witness, where the whole popn^ 
iation, unanimously came forth to meet him and do him honor, where 
splendor and refinement mingled with popular clamor, all striving who 
most could manifest the presence of the great, the good, the general cham- 
piod of public rights. Yet could not all this induce him to swerve frooi 
the moderation and firmness which ever pervaded his conduct, he retired 
to his Lagrange to wait coming events which now began to manifest then»- 
selves. 

At length the fatal ordinances of the 20th July, 1690, appeared ; Lafayette 
with the alacrity of a young man, flew to Paris, and instantly threw in his 
lot with the insurgent patriots of the day. His name was a host. Once 
more he was appointed to the command of the Natumcd Guard, that bul- 
wark of the national liberties. Once more was he vnih that guard^ to 
achieve the liberties of the French, through blood and carnage, in which 
neither sex nor age was spared by the outrageous fury of the soldiers of deft- 
potism ; — for it is remarkable that the riolenee of civU war is always, in a 
tenfold degree, more cruel than that between foreign parts ; — once more the 
hallowed cause, the public cause was victorious, under the conduct of the 
veteran of liberty. 

The results of the threb days are too weli known to need a place here. 
Lafayette at length saw in his country, what he had wished throughout a 
k>ng life, — " a popular throne, surrounded by public inetitutions ;" — ^yet 
did he constantly find himself under the necessity of watching this throne, 
and these institutions, until they should be finally settled, and become the 
law, and the custom of the land. He lent himself to no private schemes, 
he involved himself in no private party. His eye constantly fixed on that 
liberty which was the darling principle of his existence, he had neither 
eyes, ears, nor thought for anything else, and, as might be expected, his 
popularity ceased among parties when his services were no longer re- 
quired. 

His advice was ostentatiously asked by the king, and as it was always 
given freely and candidly, and not unfrequently was opposed to the royal 
opinion, it naturally engendered coldness on that side ; he was invited to 
participate in various projects of policy, which he could not approve, by 
ministers and public characters in regenerated France, and as he never 
hesitated to give his opinions, and to oppose projects which he considered 
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opposed to the public weal, he drew upon himself the enmity and disgust 
of projectors on that side. 

Assailed on all sides, by private pique and mancBUvre, and by public ob- 
stacles, Lafayette at length retired from the National Guard, the corps of 
his own formation, the body of public defence, of which he was the political 
father, and once more sunk into a private station, save only as the duty of 
a deputy called him to the expression of his sentiments. 

No sooner had he divested himself of office, than the old practice was re* 
sorted to against him. Accusations and insinuations flowed in on all sides, 
precisely as they had done forty years before, precisely as they have done 
in all nations, and at all times, from time immemorial. It is in fact the 
test, the proof of a patriot, that he shall be the rallying point in danger, the 
rejected and reviled in peace. But little they knew of the man who was 
now the subject of their persecution, if they imagined they could make him 
swerve from his principles, or step aside from his duty. Petty and perpe- 
tual as was their malice, it was rare that they could even draw down upon 
themselves the expression of his anger. His loAy soul was too far exalted 
to condescend to such expression on his ovm account ; — ^but, let the sacred 
precincts of his home, his honor, his pledges be invaded, whether by indi- 
viduals or by collective bodies ; — then, came the storm of eloquence ; — then, 
the thunder of invective and just reproach, from which the myrmidons of 
court influence have more than once shrunk with apprehension ; — then^ the 
indignant tones of the honest man dismayed the dastard spirits of factious 
courtiers, and of the pusillanimous sovereign, who was screened behind them. 

It was indeed more than a mere saying in the court circles, that ^^ there 
were three troubles to be got rid of, — Lafayette, Lafitte, and Dupont de 
PEure." There were three men too uncompromising, too firm in their inte- 
grity, and as powerful out of office as in it, and it seems to have been the 
last despicable policy, as they could not get rid of them by law, to sting 
them to death. Happily for the French nation, the darts of the miscreants 
are harmless. — Lafayette has a soul impervious to such attacks. 

At the advanced age of seventy-six, we still see the venerable Lafayette 
the uncompromising advocate of civil and religious liberty. He fought for 
it in the Northern, he was its successful advocate in the Southern America. 
He bled for it at home. — For liberty, true national liberty, he had suffered 
in himself, and in all he held dear on earth, it was the first desire of his exis- 
tence, and doubtless will be the last mortal expression of his heart. Ever 
regardless of self, the happiness and rights of a whole world are not too 
large for his capacious soul, and he still finds, and will find, to the latest 
moment of his protracted and valuable career, the most glorious recom- 
pence within his own soul, which cannot but hail him as the universal 
friend of liberty and of mankind. 

May his remaining years be crowned with that peace which a feverish 
and vacillating world have hitherto denied him ;— and may he live to see 
the institutions for which he has so ably contended, shedding its blessings 
and happiness on the people for whom he has fought ! — And may that 
people, be they of the new or of the old world, never forget, nor suffer their 
children to forget, that whatever captious snarlers, or selfish politicians may 
say, as to the non-existence of pure and disinterested patriotism, there is 
triumphant refutation of the calumny in the very names of Washington 
and Lafayette. ,,g, ,^^, ,^ V^dfe^ie 
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UNIVERSAL FAME, 
By J. K. Paulding. 



It is amazing to obsenre how little mankind know of ^ach other, although 
the Tanity of human nature whispers every^ distinguished person, that his 
fame is, or will one day be universal. The myriads of Asia and Africa, 
with a few solitary exceptions, never heard of the illustrious heroes, state*- 
men, poets, and philosophers of Europe ; and a vast portion of the inhabitants 
of the latter, are ignorant of the very names of the great men of the east. 
But instead of an essay, we will give our readers a story to illustrate our 
meaning. 

It happened once on a time, that an Israelite, an Eg]rptian, a Greek, a 
Turk, a Persian, a Chinese, a Frenchman, an Englishman, a German, an 
Italian, and an American, met by chance at a caravansary, somewhere in 
the east, and being all great travellers, speaking many languages, entered 
into conversation with each other. As usual, they all differed in their esti- 
mate of human happiness ; the comparative value of the various enjoyments 
of life, and, above all, in their own individual importance, in the scale of 
nations. Each one held up his own country as the acme of perfection ; and 
the utmost he would allow the others, was a degree of merit exactly corre- 
sponding with their approach towards the infallible standard of his own 
self-importance. 

" The Israelites," said the Jew, " were the chosen people; therefore they 
must be the most true and virtuous of mankind." 

" The Greeks," exclaimed the Athenian, "were the brightest race that 
ever adorned the world. Look at their laws, their literature, and their 
arte." 

"Pooh !" cried the Egyptian, " you had nothing but what you stole from 
us. You were ignorant barbarians, and so would have remained, if your 
wise men, as you call them, had not come to Egypt to learn their A B C." 

" By your leave," said the Persian, " the natives of Irak being the most 
ancient people of the earth, must have been the parents of all human 
knowledge." 

"Hi Yah!" quoth the Chinese, "every body knows my nation is the 
most ancient by at least forty thousand years, and that the foreign barba- 
rians derived all their knowledge from them." 

"Mashallah!" said the Turk, taking his pipe from his mouth,— "Ma- 
shallah i there is no religion but that of Mahomet, and no knowledge but 
that of the Koran. The Israelites are tchoufouts^ the Christians are dogs, 
and there is no truth but among the followers of the Prophet" 

" Peste !" cried the Frenchman,—" there is nobody knows the true art of 
living but the French." 

" There is no nation whose music is not intolerable, but the Italian," 
said the Neapolitan. 

" The Germans are all philosophers," quoth the native of Weimar. 

"Yes, but England, old England," cried John Bull, "is the country for 
roast beef and freedom, nobody can deny that." 
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«t do,** ejtehamed the Yankee.--" The Americans ere the only firee 
people in the world." 

^ Ma^alUih ! whence did yon coiner* asked the Turk. 

«Fiotfidie New World." 

" I never heard of it before," said the Turk. 

" Nor I," said the Persian. 

*< Nor I," said the Egyptian. 

" Nor I," said the Chinese. " I don't believe there is any such pbee." 

'•Nor 1,*^ said the TurL— *»There is but one world, one Ood, and Ma^ 
hoiAet is his prophet." 

" What a parcel of ignoramuses !" exclaimed the Yankee. 

As it is impossible to settle the claims of nations by these loose generali- 
ties, the company proceeded to particulars, each bringing forward the greatesl 
men and great achievements of his countrymen, in battle army, to support his 
pretensions to superiority. 

^' Was there ever so wise a man as«Solomon, so great a poet as Dsvid, so 
brave a warrior as Joshua, who made the sun stand still, or such a prodigy 
of learning as Rabbi Ben Hammeskend, who wrote beyond the compre- 
hension of all his readers ?" asked the Israelite. 

" Did the world ever produce such a hero as Napoleon, such a poet as 
Voltaire, such tragic writers as Comeille and Racine, such a comic one at 
IMoliere, or such a dancer as Vestris ?" cried the Frenchman. 

" Bah !" exclaimed the Englishman. " What do you think of Wellingtoa, 
Nelson, Shakspeare, Bacon, Locke, Newton, and all that sort of thing 1" 

" They can't hold a candle to Armenius, or Kant, or Gall, or SchtUer, 
or Goethe V* said the German. 

"Nor to Julius Csssar, nor Scipio, nor Virgil, nor Cicero, nor a thousand 
others, who were all my countrymen, though they called themselyes 
Romans," cried the Italian. 

" Pshaw !" said the Yankee, — '^ all your heroes and philosophers p«t 
together, would not make one Franklin, or half a Washington !" 

" Gentlemen," said the Greek, " you may boast as much as you will, but 
had it not been for Greek warriors, philosophers, poets, and sages, you 
would all have remained barbarians to this day. What think you of 
Homer, and iBschylus, and Sophocles, and Euripides, and Demosthenes,, 
and MUtiades, and Themistocles, and ten thousand others, whose fame ex- 
lends to the uttermost ends of the earth ?" 

" Who are these blockheads talking about ?" asked the Egyptian, the 
Chinese, the Persian, and the Turk, of each other. 

" Talking of!" cried the rest, with one voice,—" Of the lights of the 
world, the children of immortality, the hbihs of univebsal fame !" 

" We never heard their names before, and therefore they must have been, 
father obscure parsons," was the reply. 

" But if you come to the Heirs iji Universal Fame," cried the Persian,-^ 
*^ What are all these to the great hero Rustand, and the great poet Fer- 
doosi, who wrote a poetical history of Irak, in twenty thousand couplets ?" 

^ Did any body ever read it ?" asked the Turk gravely. 

" We never heard of either," answered all the rest. 

*' What ij^rant wretches !" muttered the Persian. 

'' Hi Yah !" exclaimed the Chinese.—" Hi Y^k ! Your elder brother Loo 
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Choo, knocks head and worships.— -What do you sny to the great Mood of 
poetry, the light of the universe, Kwang Chung, lord of the Celestial Emr 
pire, and head of the world, who wrote three hundred volumes of poetry, 
in the interpretation of which three thousand learned pundits lost thcdr 
senses ? The whole universe is filled with his verses." 
" We never heard of him before," cried they alL 
'^ What a set of foreign barbarians !" said the Chinese* 
" And what think you of our great prophet Mahomet?" asked the Turk. 
'^ Mashallah ! his sword was invincible against the enemies of the faith, 
and his wisdom more invincible than his sword. All knowledge is conr 
tained in the Koran." 

'^ It may be, but we have never read it," said they all, with the exception 
of the true believers. 

** Dogs !" cried he, ^' may your beards be converted into shoe brushes, and 
your eyes become blind as your understandings !" 

As is usual in these cases, contention succeeded ai^^ument, and abuse 
was answered by reeriminatiour Each being unable to establish his own 
claim to superiority, made himself amends by detracting from the claims of 
his opponents J and if all had been true which they said of each other, their 
heroes and great men would have been a parcel of miserable creatures, un> 
worthy the gratitude, or even the remembrance of posterity. 

.^'And this is Universal Fame!" exclaimed an old dervice, who sat 
smoking his pipe quietly in a comer, without taking part in the debate, '' to 
be adored as a prophet in one quarter of the world, and abhorred as an im- 
poster in the others ; — to be a hero in one nation, an oppressor in the eyes of 
its neighbors ; — to be held an oracle of wisdom on one side of a river, an 
apostle of error on the other ; — to be venerated in one place as the champion 
of liberty, and stigmatized in another as a rebel and traitor; — ^and to be 
either unknown to, or hated and despised by more than one half of mann 
kind. — This, this is ukivsbsal fame I" 



SONG- 

Trskk is a feeling in the heart concealed, 

Sacred within its holiest shrine,* 
Which, — Tike the flower,— whose beauties are reyealed 

Only when genial summers shine, — 
Its depth and hallowed power will not display, 
Till warmed by genial love's enkindling ray. 

There is a mystic tone, which meets the ear, 
And thrills mysterious in the heart, 

Which others may not heed, if they should hear^ 
Though purest joy to one it may impart. 

Waking a chord harmonious, that will own 

The magic touch of ont^ and one atone^ 
lAmeroek^ June 12, 1833. 
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ON THE POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF EUROPE :— 
LYCANTHROPY. 



Amebica is new. She is a bright shining penny fresh from the mint, 
without a speck of that precious green (trugo which medallists so highly 
prize upon a head of Otho or Pescennius Niger. She has no antiquities. 
The want of them is a loss to her poets; but to the politician or man of 
business, the deficiency has not hitherto been found an evil. Whether, as 
our numbers increase, and their relations with each other, and with the 
foreigner, become more complicated, it will ever be so felt, time will re- 
real to our grandchildren. Meanwhile, there is nothing in which it is 
more apparent, that we were born to-day, and not last night, than in the 
paucity of our superstitions. That word is not here employed to denote 
the opinions or practices, which enter into the regular religious creed of 
any given sect Many such do, no doubt, exist, which are sufficiently er- 
roneous, to deserve this epithet. But what we allude to are rulgar or po* 
pular traditions, legends, and superstitions. It may be amusing to examine 
one of these, which has been of long and extensire prevalency in the an- 
tiquated societies of Europe. 

The wolf is an animal well known on our continent But he is only 
known in his natural shape and condition. In Europe, on the contrary, 
the inhabitants of those countries, in which he abounds, have been in the 
habit of supposing that the fiercest wolves are men, transformed by magic 
into that shape for the purpose of devouring their fellows, or, at least, their 
flocks and herds. 

Herodotus mentions that such an idea exists in Scythia. " The Neari," 
he says, " are very little better than conjurors. For the Scythae, as well as 
the Greeks who are settled in Scythia, say of them, that every Neurian is 
turned into a wolf for some days in each year, after which days he retonis 
to his former state." The belief of similar transformations found its way 
into the more refined nations of Greece and Italy. '^ That men are ever 
changed into wolves," says Pliny, " we must either confidently disbelieve, 
or make up our minds to believe all the things, which long experience has 
shown to be fabulous ; but I will explain by what means that notion has 
become so inveterate, that a turnskin (versipeUia) is become a common teim 
of reproach. Evanthes, a Greek author of some estimation, reports upon 
the authority of Arcadian writers, that it is the custom in a tribe descended 
from a certain Anthus, to choose one man by lot out of each family, who 
is led to the shores of a lake in that country, where he takes ofifhis clothes 
and hangs them upon an oak tree, swims across, betakes himself to the 
wilderness, and is transfigured into a wolf; and for the space of nine years 
he associates with a herd of others such as himself. But if during those 
nine years he abstains from devouring men, he may return to the lake, 
swim back again, recover his human shape, and become such as he was 
before, except being nine yeara older. Fabius goes further and says, that 
he resumes his former clothing. It is wonderful what lengths Grecian 
credulity will go ! There is no lie however barefaced bat has its witness ; 
Agriopas, for instance, who wrote the book called OlymptornOBj ralales^ 
that Demsnetus, the Parrhasian, at a sacrifice, which the Arcadians at 
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that time still celebrated to Jupiter Lycaeos with a human vicdm, tasted 
the entimiifi of a boy who had been immolated, and converted himself into 
a wolf. The same Demcenetus, ten years afterwards, being restored to the 
human form, contended as a pugilistic Athlete,' and returned victorious 
ft^m Olympia." The transformations in the tribe of Anthus were known 
fomiliarly to Plautus, a Roman much more ancient than Pliny, for his 
Amphitryon exclaims as follows, " Ye gods ! what distemper agitates my 
&mily ? What strange things I beheld, on my return from abroad ! Now 
I see it was all true, which I have heard in old tales, that the Anthicaa 
men in Areadia were changed, and remained savage brutes, and were 
never recognized again, even by their own parents." Act. 4, sc- 3. 

At the Banquet of Trimalchion (in Petronius Arbiter) Nicerps gives the 
foUowiag minute account of the way in which these transformations were 
a&cted, in the Emperor Nero's days. " It happened that my master waa 
gofte to Capua to dispose of some second-hand goods. I took the oppor- 
tunity, and persuaded our guest to walk with me to the fi(%h mile stone. 
He wti a valiant soldier, and a sort of a grim water-drinking Pluto. 
About ooek-crow, when the moon was shining as bright as mid-day, we 
oame ampiig the monuments. My friend began addressing himself to the 
stars, but I was rather in a mood to sing or count the stars ; and when I 
turned t,o look at him, lo ! he had already stripped himself and laid down 
his clothes near him. My heart was in my nostrils, and I stood like a 
4ead man ; but he sprinkled* salt water round about his garments, and on 
the sudden became a wolf. Do not think I jest ; I would not tell a lie for 
any man's estate. But to return to what I was saying, when he wa» be- 
come a wolf he began howling, and fled into the woods. At first, I hardly 
koew where I was ; and afterwards, when I went to take up his clolhes, 
ihey were turned into stone. Who died with fear, but me'? Yet I drew 
my sword and when, — cutting the air right and left, till I reached the 
viUa of my sweetheart,— I entered the court-yard, I almost breathed my 
hat; the sweat ran down my throat, my eyes were dim, and I thought I 
should never recover myself. My Melissa wondered why I was out so 
kte, and said to me, ' had you come sooner, you might at least have help- 
ad us, for a wolf has entered the farm and wounded all our cattle, but he 
had not the best of the joke, for all he escaped, since our slave ran a lance 
through his neck.' When I heard this, I could not doubt, and now aa it 
was clear light, I ran home as fast as a robbed innkeeper ; when I came to 
the place where the clothes had been turned to stone, I could find nothing, 
except blood, but when I got home, I found my friend, the soldier, in bed, 
bleeding at the neck like an ox, and the doctor dressing his wound* I 
then knew he was a turnskin ; nor would I ever have broke l»ead with 
him again, no^ not if you had killed me." The following verses fsom 
Drydan's translation of Virgil, are illustrative of the same extmordimiry 
VUgary of the human mind ; — 

These poiBonous plantB, for maffic uie designed, 

Noblest and best of all the baneful kind, 

Old Hocris brought me from the Pontic 8tran<i^ 

And culled the mischief of a bounteous land. 

Ktmeared with these powerful juices, on the plain 

He howls a wolf, among the hungry train. 

* N. B. Ctrcum-minxit ve«timAnta. 
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OlauB M^gauSy the Swedish Archbishop of Upsala, in his great work on 
Hm Condition of the Northern Nations, enlarges upon the subject in the fol- 
lowing words :— " Talking of wolves, I may do well to add that, that species 
Qf themp who are transformed from men, and which Pliny confidently says 
we should account false and fabulous, are to be found in great abundance, 
in the more northerly countries. In Prussia, Livonia, and Lithuania, 
^though the people yearly suffer a very great loss of cattle by the rapacity 
of the wolves, they think but little of that, in comparison with the damage 
done to them by men converted into wolves. For every year, on the feast 
of the Nativity of Christ, a great multitude of wolves converted out of men, 
the inhabitants of various places, assemble by night, in some stated place, 
wUch they have agreed upon among themselves; and afterwards upon 
that same night, they rage so fiercely both against men and all domestic 
animals, that the people suffer more detriment from them than from true 
and natural wolves. For it is ascertained that they will attack the honses of 
men who live in the woodlands, and try to break open the doors, in order to 
devour both man and beast They enter the beer cellars, and will drink i^ 
several barrels of beer and honey-mead, and then they pile up the empty bar- 
rels one on top of the other in the middle of the cellar, in which particular 
theu differ from natural and genuine wolves. The place in which those 
wolves happen to sleep on that night, is accounted prophetic by the people 
of the country ; for if any one of them suffer any mishap on that spot, such 
as the overturn of a carriage, or tumbling into the snow, they are fully per- 
suaded that be will die in that year, having experienced the truth of it du" 
ring a long course of time. There is an old wall, somewhere in Lithuania, 
Saioogitan or Courland, the remains of a ruined castle, to which many 
thousands of men, turned into wolves, are in the habit of resorting every 
year at a stated season, to try one another's agility in jumping ; and those 
who da^not jump over the wall, as often happens to the fat ones, are flog- 
ged with whips by the prefects of the assembly. Lastly, it is confidently 
asaeit^d, that the magnates and first noblemen of the country are members 
of that community — ^and, in my next chapter, fwill explain how they usually 
aifive at such a point of madness, and at so very terrible a metamorphose, 
which, after they have once undergone it, they cannot neglect at the stated 

period* Whenever any person, either a German, or a native, 

kning desirous of innovations contrary to the divine law, wishes to become 
H member of that accursed college, who (when it seems good to them) ere 
ttumed into wolves, — so that, at certain seasons of the year, and at aj^xunted 
places he and his servants should, throughout his whole life, give them the 
nndeaivous, and work mischief, and even death, to other men and to cattle — 
they use this most unnatural method of transformation. It immediately 
jfoUowa upon drinking a cup of beer, prepared by one who is skilled in such 
vcAeficous arts, and who, at the same time uses certain words ; provided 
fttvays that he who drinks it, is a party consenting. From that time forth, 
he has only to retire into s<Haie cellar or dark wood, whenever he is so dis- 
posed, and entirely transmute his human shape into the likeness of a wolf. 
And he can alternately lay it aside, or resume it, as he pleases. To come 
to etxample»-*A certain nobleman was travelling through a long wood, and 
with him certain rustic servants, acquainted (as many are in those parts) 
with thia sort of magic. The evening was closing in, there was no lodging 
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at hand, and they were forced to spend the night in the wood, and weri 
moreover hard pressed by hunger. At last one of them proposed to thtf 
others, to remain quiet, and, whatever they might see, to make no disturlH 
ance, for that he saw a flock of sheep at a distance, and would very shortly 
procure one for them to roast, so that they might not be quite supperless. 
And with that he ran into the thick of the wood, that he might not be seen, 
and transfigured himself into a wolf Then he rushed impetuously into the 
flock, and seized a sheep, and carried it off into the wood ; and presently he 
brought it up to the carriage, being in the form of a wolf; his companions wha 
were priry to his thef\, took it from him and hid it in the carriage ; and he 
went back into the thicket and reassumed the human shape. It also hap- 
pened not many years ago, in Livonia, that a dispute arose between a noble- 
man's wife and her slave, (for they have more slaves there than in any other 
region of Christendom,) whether or not men could be turned into wolves. 
At last he said that, if he were permitted, he would presently show a proof 
of the fact. He went into the cellar by himself, and shortly came out in 
the form of a wolf But as he fled towards the wood, the dogs porsued him 
and, though he defended himself fiercely, tore out one of his eyes ; and the 
next day he returned to his mistress with one eye. Also it is perfectly 
certain, that, if a wolf transmuted from a man suffer mutilation of any of 
his members, he will, as soon as he resumes the figure of a man, be want- 
ing of that member. But if he be killed by dogs or huntsmen, he will 
never make his appearance as a man again. And it is a fact recorded within 
recent memory, that the Duke of Prussia, having little faith in such magic, 
ordered a man, who was proficient in it, into strict confinement, in order that 
he should turn himself into a wolf, which accordingly he did ; but the Duke 
afterwards burnt him alive, that such idolatry might not go unpunished. 
For divine as well as human laws severely punish such crimes."— So 
much saith the Archbishop of Upsala. A simOar anecdote of a Grand 
Duke of Muscovy, is mentioned by Boissard in his bode on magic. A man 
was taken up upon a charge of being a were-wolf, and brought before the 
prince, who asked him if it were true he could transf<»in himself, and he 
said it was true enough. " Come then," said the prince, '^and let me see 
that metamorphose." The man went away with his jailora to a 8eqQe»- 
tered spot, and performed the mysteries which the devil had taught him, and 
suddenly he became a wolf, with glaring eyes and horrid bristles on hie 
back, but the chains with which he was previously bound, were still on bini. 
Meanwhile, the Grand Duke had sent for two fierce and strong mastMft, 
which he set upon the lupine monster, and they tore him to pieees, before he 
could recover his natural shape. Doctor Hakewill, in his Apology of the 
Power and Providence of Qod, quotes from Pomponius Salnnus upon Ovid, 
a story, which " he tells us of his own knowledge," viz. " that the like are 
here to be found among the Borussians, of whom one was lately taken and 
brought by the boors of the country before the Duke of Prussia, whose co^ 
tie he was supposed to have devoured. He was indeed a deformed man, 
and not much unlike a wild beast, having wounds in his face ; which he 
was said to have received from the teeth of dogs, during his change. Thii 
fellow being by some examined, (whom the prince deputed to that boraiei^) 
aflirmed that he was twice in the year so changed, namely about ChristaiaSi 
and again about midsummer. Whereupon, being kept close prisoner in the 
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^ftide, and narcowly observed, it was by trial found, that notwithstanding 
liis own confession, he still retained the same shape, atque is fuit exitus 
IkbulflB, says my authon" Ogilby, in his notes upon Virgil, says, " Tuthe* 
min's reports of Bacarnus, King of Bulgaria, that he could, when he pleas- 
ed, transform himself into a wolf, or any other -beast There is a like story 
to the same eBfect, of one Stuppater, a German." 

When Geryas of Tilbury flourished, (which was in the reign of Henry 
the 11. and Richard I., kings of England,) the extirpation of British wolves 
was very far from being complete, so that strong vestiges of this supersti- 
tion were then stiU remaining in that isknd. "We have frequently seen 
(he says) men in England traiisformed i^to wolves, for the space of a lunar 
month, and such people are called Gerulphs by the French, and were-wolves 
by the English." When Camde^ wrote his Britannia^ he does not seem 
to have known of any such superstition prevailing in England. But, in 
his notice of Tipperary, a province in Ireland, he says they have a " report 
of men turned every year .into wolves," bu(.adds, that he counts it fabulous. 
John Brompton, the author of an Old Chronicle, pretends that a certain abbot 
in the district of Ossory, had obtained from heaven, a decree that two per- 
sons of that district (a married couple) should every seven years be com- 
pelled to leave the country in the shape of wolves, but, at the end of those 
yeaxs, they might, if yev living, return to their home and native shape, and 
two other persons were condemned in their place to the like penalty for 
other seven years. 

Two Frenchmen or Burgundians, by name Pierre Burgot and Michael 
Verdun, were convicted in the Archbishopric of Besan^on, of having tra- 
vestied themselves into wolves, by means of an ointment the devil gave 
them, and of having attacked both men and herds ; they were publicly 
burnt to death in the year 1521. They made confession of their guilt. In 
like manner the Parliament of Dole, in France, on the 18th of January, 1574, 
condemned one Giles Gamier to be burnt, for renouncing God, and swear- 
ing never to serve any but the devil, and turning himself into a wolf. It 
was observed that persons of the name of Gamier or Grenier, were usually 
addicted to these practices. Ce nom (says a French author) est comme 
final. Besides those proceedings, there were condemnations for the same 
e^floe at Constance, under the Emperor Sigismund, at Orleans, in 1583, and 
in the Parliament of Rennes, in 1598, and at Grenoble, in 1603. Blois was 
remarkable above all other parts of France, for its hup-garotuc, as these 
men tamed into wolves are called in French. And it is a remarkable ob- 
servation, that its Latin name Blisium Castrum, means in Gaulish, City of 
Wolves, from biiB, a wolf. It was supposed that these people, had a deadly 
enmity to witches ; in illustration of which, De Lancre relates the foUow- 
ii^ aiieedote.^-A certain lycanthrope was convicted of tearing a horse to 
pieess, xspm such clear evidence, that he could not deny the fact, but ex- 
otued himself by saying that the accident happened as he was endeavor- 
ing to kill a witch, who had taken refuge under the horse's belly, in the 
shttpe of a butterfly. John Grenier, a young ofiender, only thirteen years 
old, and the only wolfish man who was ever pardoned in France, frankly 
avowed that he delighted in eating children, and especially girls. He de- 
olaied that he had taken to the woods in obedience to the orders of Mon- 
sieur de la Foret, a black man of gigantic stature, whose breath was cold. 
When asked what he had done with his wolfs skin and pot of ointment, 
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he said they were chez Monsieur de la Foret, who sent them to him wheif 
erer he wanted them. The poor boy even maintained that Monsieur de la 
Foret had been twice to visit him at the Convent of FianciseanS) where he 
was detained. Gilles Gamier, of Dole, was also in die same stor^, and said, 
that he always considered Monsieur de la Fordt as his master. That p^- 
sonage is supposed to be the same tall black man, who was sometimes called^ 
Le Ghrand Veneur, and who crossed the path of the Count de Soissons out 
a hunting^, in the forest of Fontainbleau, in ISSO. 

Nobody can doubt or dispute that people of this description used to 
commit the most atrocious butcheries. When Peter Stump, who died very 
penitent, near Cologne, in 1589, confessed himself guilty of the maglc&l 
self-transformation, we may be inclined to think the culprit as fknatical, as 
his judges were credulous. But when he confessed to having killed thir- 
teen children, two women, and a man, we cannot call in question a Act of 
so great notoriety as the violent death of sixteen persons in one district or 
neighborhood. The madness in question was called lycanthropiA, and de- 
scribed under that name by most of the ancient Greek physicians, espedaHy 
Cribasius and Aetius. The latter says, that such patients leave their 
homes by night in the month of February, haunts places of septdture, and 
imitate wolves in all things. 

The libraries of Europe would probably furnish a much greater ntUolMr 
of curious anecdotes and illustrations, but the above may suffice to excite, 
and partly to satisfy curiosity. It is evident, upon the whole fhce of the 
matter, that there is less in it than the superstition of the Kkh century 
supposed, and more in it than we, in our present state of society, can clear- 
ly comprehend. 

Herodotus describes these things as having been believed or practised 
in the interior parts of Asia, called Scythia or Tartary, the same froitfe 
which the tribes of warriors and huntsmen, commonly called Indians, 
found their way to this continent It would therefore be desirable, if any 
one, conversant with their opinions and habits, would make it known to itt, 
whether any, and what, similar ideas are to be found among those savage 
communities. Any such communication would be gladly inserted. 



SONNET.-ITALY. 

FROM THE ITAUAM OF VUACAJJU 



WmN the last footsteps of departing day 

Fade from the mountains, and night*s shadows MV 

In the thick robe of dukness vsilipg all, 
I joy to think the lale artingwishud fay 
Lightens some other land; nor to the sway 

Of midnight leaves the world. But, Italy ! 

Eternal night has quenched at once in thee 
The light of hope and valor— passed away 
Thy cherished glory-*and the deepening gloom- 

The torch of war illumes with lurid bean^ 
To guide thee to destruetioiL Is thy down 

Diaondited? ih, vain ddasiva dnamS 
Yet it endurance save thee from the toml^ 

Sti^t to thee such loss a victory well may seem. 8. I*. C j 
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l)iicourie8 and Addresses on Subjects of American History, Arts, and Literature. By 
Odliam C. Vebplakck. 8vo. pp« 257. New York. J. &, J. Harper, 1833. 

We caAnot conceive of a more substantial benefactor to society at large, 
than is presented by the man who incites by his precepts and encourages 
by his example, the community by which he is surrounded, to the cultiva- 
tion of the history of their country, and the adornment of that country by 
continual acquisitions in the fine arts. And this, not on account of any 
extrinsic value of such works of art, not on account of the pedantic display 
which such knowledge may produce, but from far more valuable considera- 
tions. The trite, familiar, but always apposite remark, that ^^ history is 
philosophy teaching by example" should not by any nation be forgotten ; 
more especially should it be kept in vivid remembrance by one which 
achieved its liberties and its independence, against exorbitant power and 
all but moral impossibility. The noble assertors of political independence 
and natural equality, so successfully vindicated the former by their arms, 
and settled the latter by their jurisprudence, that we should be doing not 
only injustice to their memories, but to our own interests, if we should 
permit either their names or their acts to fade in the individual recollec- 
tions, or the taste for their contemplation to lose any of that raciuess of 
flavor which we at present rejoice to find them possess. 

It is no unfrequent remark, among the indolent and the ignorant objectors 
to this species of study, that in America it is limited in its operation by the 
brevity of its details, naturally ensuing from the newness of the settlement, 
and the recent era of its independence. Nothing can be more absurd than 
such a remark, on every ground. For in the first place, in order to see the 
beauty of our own historical picture, it is necessary to go into the review 
of that of other nations. 

** The proper study of mankind is man," 
says Pope, and this can only be effected by examining him under every 
variety of circumstances, place, and condition. Human nature we admit 
is the same under all circumstances ; and mankind will generally at all 
times of the world have the tendency to act in the same manner under the 
same impulses; — allowance being made for the differences of education; — 
but what that mode of action is we can only gather from viewing man- 
kind in various parts of the earth, under various governments and at various 
periods of time. It is then only that we begin to compare, review, and 
reflect, it is then that the actions of the dead are lessons to the living ; — it 
is then that by the comparison of causes with effects, — the consideration of 
motives to action, with their consequences both to contemporaries and suc- 
ceeding generations, that we gain those important lessons of experience 
which history is so admirably calculated to present. 

On the other hand, though as a nation we are but the people of yester- 
day, and cannot present a chain of historical events extending through 
many centuries, yet what we want in antiquity we can amply supply in 
interest. It is true, we cannot go back with our history into those dim ob- 
' scurities wherein the fable is so mingled with the fact, that we know not 
which to believe, and where both are so distorted by time and tradition that 
we should be glad not to believe either. It is true, we are not able to grace 
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our early aDH&ls with accounts of mighty robbers and conquerors roaming 
over the fair face of creation, and dealing death and destruction over mil- 
lions of simple hearts, in order to gratify an inordinate ambition for conquest 
and love of rule. It is true, we cannot boast our country to hav^e been 
founded by demigods, nor have we heroes going about fighting with " chi- 
meras dire," but we have annals of more recent date, of which contempo- 
rary accoimts satisfy us of the truth, and which show us that our forefathers 
kft the homes of their ancestors, to enjoy the worship of their God in free- 
dom of conscience ; we have progenitors of so short a lime back, that we 
know their exploits to be no fable^ who shed their best blood, not for the 
conquest and enslavement of a peaceful unoffending people, not for the 
lust of dominion, not for the aggrandizement of a few, at the expense of 
many, but to acquire for themselves, and to transmit to their children, the 
rights conferred by God and nature, and haviog so acquired them, were con- 
tented to enjoy them, without molesting the rights of others. 

We have history enough to inform us, that our warriors, after they had 
achieved their glorious triumphs over their enemies, could obtain one yet 
greater, — the conquest of themselves, and instead of becoming demagogues, 
who after all are but tyrants over the minds of their followers, became fellow 
citizens, and legislators for the public weal. And how did they legislate? 
They cast from them the mire and filth, the follies and the absurdities of by- 
gone institutions. They allowed experience to work her way, and instead 
of following the beaten track, only because it was the beaten track, they 
struck out for themselves a code of laws, having historical example for its 
basis, and " has the greatest good of the greatest number" for its object. 

But that we may not take entirely on trust the excellencies of those who 
have laid the foundations of our laws, and that we may be enabled to ma- 
ture our judgment, so as to be qualified to propose judicious improvements 
and expedient alterations, from time to time, according to existing circum- 
stances, the page of history should be frequently turned, and its lessons 
deeply engraved. Of all the nations of mankind, we are the people who 
should most attentively study this important branch of education. The 
civilized world, in the other hemisphere, are ancient nations; placed in close 
proximity to each other, their manners in a manner amalgamate, their inte- 
rests frequently unite, and almost as frequently clash; — the experience of 
past ages, and the improvements of education, have taught them that a spe- 
cies of perpetual and mutual protection, together with an equally perpetual 
and mutual check, is judicious and even necessary for the safety and har- 
mony of the whole, and under the well known term of the ^^ balance of 
power^ a corrective is continually administered to that evil, which is inci- 
pient not only to the most moderate, but even to the weakest of the Euro- 
pean governments, — the love of conquest, the desire of increased dominion. 
Hence it is we find, that powera in Europe, which in their ordinary state, 
have national prejudices against each other, — which are frequently in the 
way of each other's projects, — which in fact are like snarling dogs, ever 
ready to show their teeth, and the more paltry the bone of contention, the 
more eagerly they battle for it — ^let but another step in, whether under pretence 
of being a moderator in the dispute, or for the purpose of making certain ad- 
vantages out of it, — and all the rest of the states in that heraispkere, will im- 
nedifttely be set in close divan to consider the scope and tendency of pendii^ 
(^rations, and to calculate how far one nation may possibly be crippled, 
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how far another aggrandized by the measure :— how far, in short, the "fah 
iance ofpower'^ may be affected, and what step may possibly be given to 
any one, in a favorable situation, for proceeding towarde universal empire. 
These things are with them matters of every day discussion; they ope- 
rate on their manners, their politics, their commerce, and even upon their 
religion ; hence, their ideas are always at home; their arms,— as we may 
term their arguments, — are always ready at hand, and that which in the 
most remote degree touches upon the finest point of European policy, is dis- 
covered and held to view before it is in any condition for action. All this, 
it is manifest, is the result of At^^ory :— -the experience of the past, is the 
guide of the future. The acts of their forefathers, the motives that impel- 
led them, the effects which they produced, are before their eyes. Europe 
is a great amphitheatre, in which certain individuals act with millions of 
spectators to view them ; and this, not as an uninterested audience, amused 
with the unravelling of an intrigue, and pleased with the development of 
a plot, but seeing in all that passes, their own interests deeply involved, 
and competent and willing to change the course of the performance accord* 
ing to the manner in which they find themselves actuated. 

We, on the contrary, are very differently situated. We stand aloof from 
the numberless little particularities by which the bodies-politic of the east- 
em world are affected. We feel ourselves placed in another hemisphere^ 
the sole nation within it to which the term civilized can fairly be attached, 
we are, therefore, as it were isolated from the rest of the world, as regards 
jarring and feud for disputed points of dominion ; having nothing to do 
with the law of hereditary succession, and not being even remotely connected 
with the thousand royal princes, of domains equal to the county of West* 
Chester, we are not likely to become engaged in squabbles as to whether we 
are in the forty-seventh or forty-eighth degree removed from the succession to 
one of those said splendid dominions, and consequently whether we are 
qualified to match in the greatest and most powerful of the European states, 
by right divine. But we are equally with them bound to study their history, 
and that of the nations of old. It is true that our institutions are our own, 
that our code of civil and moral polity is our own, and that we have unscru- 
pulously rejected, from adoption, every thing that appeared to militate against 
the national principle which is the pride of our country ; but it is necessary 
to keep in remembrance that we are the descendants of the European nations, 
that our forefathers imbibed their knowledge and their experience from 
thence; and that the foundations of what we receive, no less than what we 
reject, are to be found in the institutions, or are to be deduced from the 
experience of the older nations ; and it must also be considered that as ours is 
a nation already highly eminent throughout the world for its commercial 
relations, and daily adding to them both in importance and number, it is 
important, that we be acquainted with the peculiarities, as well as the 
general history of those with which we either are or wish to be connected, 
to the end that our proceedings, whether national oriiidividual, may be con- 
dneted with propriety, wisdom, and right feeling. 

But if general history be a smdy advantageous to us, how much more so 
must be that of our own country. The contemplation of the stopendona 
struggle with one of the most powerful of nations, in order to extricate oqi^ 
selves— a few colonists — from the trammels and oppressions of a kingdooi 
possessing incalculable resources, to establish a fedenl union which should 
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gWe us mutual strens^h both within and without; the contemplation of xh€ 
IMfiTations to which our patriot fathers subjected themselves, — the load of 
debt which they were obliged to incur, in carrying on that arduous contest,— 
with the consideration that they surmounted these difficulties, and that the 
debt, immense as it was, is already paid ; the contemplation of the frugality 
of the public expenditure, yet of the general respect paid by all foreign 
nations to our public functionaries i the contemplation of the characters of 
individuals in the glorious scheme, on the success of which we now so justly 
exult, and in the benefits of which we all so equally participate, — all these 
are matter of domestic history, on which the heart loves to dwell, on which 
the mind will improve, and on which the principles will Gx.. On this part 
of the subject Mr. Verplanck has been peculiarly happy, he says, 

*^ But the habit of looking to our own annals for examples of life, and of 
rendering due honor to the illustrious dead, the rich fruits of whose labors 
we are now enjoying, has a moral, and I thiuk, a nobler aim. In paying the 
tribute of admiration to genius, and of gratitude to virtue, we ourselves be- 
come wiser and better. Instead of leaving our love of country to rest upon 
the cold preference of reason, that slowest and most feeble of all motives 
of action, we thus call up the patriotism of the heart in aid of that of the 
head. Our love of country is exalted and purified by being mingled with 
the feelings of gratitude, and reverence of virtue ; and our reverence of 
virtue is warmed and animated, and brought home to our hearts, by its union 
with the pride and the love of our country." 

This quotation recalls us to the consideration of the work from which it 
is extracted, and which forms the title of the present paper. The book 
comprises a number of speeches, made by the author, at anniversaries and 
other assemblies, upon occasions calling forth the warmth of the patriot, 
and the friend of learning and the arts. The objects of all these speeches 
are of a stimulative nature, being either incitements to the important study 
on which we have already expatiated, perhaps too much, — to the cultivation 
of the fine arts, on which we would also say a few words before we close,--' 
or to the admiration and imitation of distinguished characters now lost, 
except as to their deeds, to survivors, and given in the form of eulogy, on 
those characters. On all and each of these accounts, the bode has powerful 
claims on the attention of the public, independent of those which may be 
considered due to him, as an excellent scholar in the abstract, and a valua- 
ble member of the state, whilst acting in the legislature. 

In the first discourse, spoken before the New York Historical Society. 
Mr. Verplanck, with great pains and research, has brought to view the various 
persons connected with the first colonization of America, and has exhibited 
the acts of those persons, for the benefit of those parts in which they had 
settled or interested themselves. He proceeds forward to those, who, after 
the settlement of the various colonies, had visited or attached themselves to 
particular parts, and recounts the acts of munifieeikce of various fonnden 
of colleges, donors of important privileges and advantages, the rise and pro- 
gress of learning in the colonies, and brings us by imperceptible degrees 
to the eventful period, when it became necessary for us, as a high spirited 
and a much wronged people, to assert the independence which was owr 
birthright, and which had been too long and in too shameful a manner widi- 
iield. 

Wheu Mr. Veiplanck airives at the period of our assistance finom the 
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French alliance, he takes the opportunity of paying some honor to the 
memory of Louis XVI., and this he does, by introducing an extract from a 
state paper, which it will be proper to transcribe again, here. Speaiung of 
that monarch, the paper goes on thus: — "The conduct of our good and 
great ally towards us, has so fully manifested his sincerity and kindness, as 
to excite on our parts, coiresponding sentiments of confidence and affection. 
Observing the interests of his kingdom to be connected with those of Ame- 
rica, and the combination of, both clearly to coincide with the beneficial 
designs of the Author of nature, who unquestionably intended men to par- 
take of certain rights, and portions of happiness; his majesty perceived 
the attainment of these views to be founded on the single proposition of a 
separation between America and great Britain. The resentment and con- 
fiision of your enemies,* will point out to you the ideas you should enter- 
tain of the magnanimity and consummate wisdom of his most Christian 
majesty on this occasion. Tkep perceive, that selecting this grand and just 
idea from all those specious ones that might have confused or misled infe- 
rior judgment and virtue ; and, satisfied with the advantage that must result 
from that event alone, he has cemented the harmony between himself and 
these states, not only by establishing a reciprocity of benefits, but by eradi- 
cating every cause of jealousy or suspicion. They also perceive, with simi- 
lar emotions, that the moderation of our ally, in not desiring an acquisition 
of dominion on this continent, or an exclusion of other nations from a share 
of its commercial advantages, has given no alarm to those nations, but has, 
in fact, interested them in the accomplishment of his generous undertaking." 

Thus frur the address of congress in 1779, and to this Mr. Verplanck 
himself adds "nor is there any thing in the after-life of Louis to induce 
republicans to revoke these praises." 

Now highly as we admire the talents of Mr. Verplanck, and greatly aa 
we respect his principles, we must take leave to differ from him "toto 
ecelo" as regards the above extract, and the brief comment* which follows it 
Of the kind disposition of Louis XVI., there can be no manner of doubt : — 
of his sincerity, in the abatmcty perhaps we may also be satisfied, for it 
fellows almost naturally from the admission of his " kindness," but as for 
sincerity in practice we must really put in a positive dissentient The 
whole political life of that monarch presents a series of vacillation, a pro- 
frision of promises and professions, which it was the study either of him- 
»A{ or of the court in which he presided to evade. This we admit was 
not the effects of a plan of studied duplicity, it was sheer weakness of mind. 
In politics he was like a straw adrift upon a stream, which was floated in any 
direction at the pleasure of the wind and tide. Perhaps he might be a ju- 
dicious theorist, but he never effectually brought a judicious theory to prac- 
tice. For all the purposes of society, he was an insincere monarchy but 
when he became a prisoner he was a sincere man; — ^and a martyr when 
martyrdom would not save lus cause. And again, — what says the state 
paper? That he observed the combination of the interests of the two 
nations " clearly to coincide with the beneficent designs of the Author of 
nature, who unquestionably intended men to partake of certain rights and 
portions of happiness," — so then the King of France could cAsistently fight 
fiir '< certain rights and privileges" in America, and against them at home ! 
And wha t are these rights, and portions of happiness? They are unde- 

♦ *nii8 paper wai addressed to the ievcnil itatei. . /^r^n i c> 
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fined, therefore they cannot be denied. " Certain portions of happiness, 
and certain rights" have been at all times enjoyed by all nations ; if the 
state paper had defined them, mankind could hare better judged whether 
the political conduct of Louis accorded to the definition. To talk at this 
time of day of the wisdom and discretion of that unfortunate and amiable 
but weak sovereign, would be absurdity, and to quote as doctrine anything 
which indicates as much, cannot be, we think, oyerwise. Again, to talk of 
« our good and great ally," when it is notorious that our really ^'good and 
great," — the illustrious Lafayette, came to join our cause, eren in the teeth 
of court opinion, — that France wavered in her judgment, even after she in- 
clined to us, — ^like the bat in the fable of the birds and the beasts, — until 
the surrender of Burgoyne, — it was the erent of Saratoga that decided 
^' our great and good ally," and not his patriotic feelings. In truth, and in 
brief^ the paper from which the extract is made, though a politic one at the 
time, and serviceable perhaps both to flatter France and encourage our own 
patriots, will not do now as a sober opinion of the French court and its 
alliance. Lafayette, and his little constellation of friends, being ever con- 
sidered a splendid exception from the remark. 

We should have considered that Mr. Verplanck had hastily, and without 
much consideration, made the remark which followed, if we had not per- 
eeived subsequently that he attempted its vindication, but certainly we 
think, not successfully. With this exception, however, and a few remaika 
which savor of prejudices, and ought hardly to have place in a mind of so 
generally liberal a cast as that of the author, the discourse is a very fine 
one, and well calculated to stir up in the citizens of our states, that judi- 
cious taste for history, so well calculated to enlarge the public feeling, and 
to promote the public interest, by showing us that as we are of common 
origin in civilization, and deduce our institutions and experiences from a 
common root, so ought there to be a common feeling of liberality, and a 
conunon desire to be beneficial to others as well as to ourselves. 

After a brief eulogy upon Lord Baltimore, the next address is upon the 
fine arts, and here it is but justice to say, that Mr. Verplanck leaves os at 
a loss which to admire most, his patriotism or Ms taste. The former in- 
cites him to uige with all the powers of his persuasive eloquence, the cul- 
tivation of those arts which refine the feelings, exalt the soul, and polish 
the manners. The latter enables him to point out those which are of most 
importance, and those in which we are at present most defective. It is fie- 
lightful in this discourse to trace the hand of the connoisseur, and to perceive 
the eye which has long been conversant with works of taste and vertu; it 
is equally delightful to perceive how he makes his knowledge subservient 
to the best interests of society. It is indeed true, as he intimates, — ^we do 
not quote his very wc^ds, — that the rich cannot do better with the sulcus 
of their wealth, than to lay it out in that which at once adorns their houses 
or estates, and gives encouragement to genius and art, for whilst they do 
this, they do something more. Works of genius, whether in seulptnrs, 
statuary, or painting, are generally taken from subjects that act upon the 
fcelings or the principles. Can we see a portrait, a statue, or even a bust of 
Wabbinotoi^ without calling to mind all the rirtuous and the m agnanf - 
mous qualities of that distinquished patriot ? Can we view even an oidi- 
nary daub of the surrender of Comwallis, without feeling our hearts beat 
high with the reflection that, as the sword passed from the hand of dke 
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British commander, so passed also the last link of our shackles from oiht 
limbs ? Can we view a representation of the capture of the traitor Arnold, 
without the glow of virtuous indignation, and feel the horror of treachery^ 
«s a powerful lesson to our own minds ? Can we look upon the dying Ho^ 
hart, as he is portrayed on living marble in our own city, without feeling 
a sentiment of holiness pervading our mind, and a tacit resolution spring- 
ing up in our secret souls, to "go and do likewise ?" A sea-fight, a storm, 
the portrait of a friend, — every thing, in short, in which the scientific hand 
has been exercised, whilst it gives increased elegance to the mansion, gives 
also increased purity to the heart. 

Mr. Yerplanck laments, in common with other men of discernment, the 
slow progress of taste in architecture which our country exhibits. This is 
undoubtedly true, and is much to be regretted ; but when he would arrive 
at the cause of this backwardness, we suspect that his patriotism, or 
rather his tenderness for feelings which he cannot approve, leads him to 
mpieaBj or at least to soften, his real opinion. It is true that the equality 
in the division of property in our country, is greater than is to be found 
(Uiywhere else in the world, and that accordingly we have very few who 
wn exorbitantly ridi ; that there is in every republic a spirit of economy, 
sack as no monarchy ever exhibits, and a consequent simplicity in the 
habits and desires. But he subjoins, that in Greece and in Rome, both re- 
publics, as well as America, splendid and durable monuments of aichitee* 
ture were erected at no very late period of their lustory. The tntth is^ 
that from the notion of economy in matters of mere amusement, or of things 
which are merely gratifying to the taste, as the fine arts are too mistak* 
enly and frequently deemed, our countrymen are too loth to lay out; instead 
of having the " cheapest and least durable materials" employed in oar 
architecture, to give it a false glare of magnificence which must quickly 
yield to decay, and show a yet greater degree of barrenness, than if the 
attempt had never been made at all. 

" Asides these faults,'' adds our author, speaking of the faults of over- 
loading our architecture with a profusicm of incongruous ornaments in these 
''cheap" materials, " most of our architects are very deficient in what may 
he termed the painting of their own art, — ^that power, too rare elsewhere as 
well as here, ojf giving expression to buildings, of making their appearance 
announce their uses, of assimilating the style of ornament to the objects to 
which they are applied, of filling the mind with those sensations most con- 
sonant to the uses, whether of amusement or learning, of legislation or of 
devotion, for which they were erected." 

" Onr better sort of country seats, have often an air of too mach preten- 
sion, for their materials and their scale, in size and expense. While we 
despise the humbler beauties and picturesque comforts of the cottage, we 
nrely attain to the splendor of the chateau or villa. In short, our country- 
men have yet to learn, that good ta»te and proportion^ bo vaiuable in their 
tffectSj €ott tio^Atn^." 

in order to give additional weight to his arguments on this subject, Mr. 
Verpknck judiciously points out, as he is able from experience to do, the 
difference l^etween the sensations of a stranger visiting the United States, 
and those of one of our own citizens, visiting a city of the old world. " When 
aibreignei^" says he, " first lands upon our shores,"—" finding here, as he 
4ms, much to admire, much surpassing his warmest expectation, the int 
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among several sourees of his disappointment arises from the general tasi6 

and character of our public edifices." " Every thought of freedom, and 

glory,, and patriotism, recalls to his mind some recollection of the exquisite 
works of republican antiquity. He looks around him, and, it need not b« 
added, — ^with disappointment." 

Speaking of the utilities as well as the beauties of the arts, bat chiefly in 
reference to painting and architecture he says, " I well remember the vivid 
impressions produced upon my mind several years ago, when first I saw the 
University of Oxford. The quiet grandeur, and the pomp of literary ease 
which are there displayed, did not wholly disarm that dislike I could not 
help feeling towards an establishment, which, possessing so much learning 
and so much real talent, had for the last century, done so very little for the 
improvement of education, and had so long been the sanctuary of unworthy 
prejudices, and the solid bairier against liberal principles. But when t 
beheld her halls and her chapels, filled with the monuments, and statue^ 
and pictures, of the illustrious men who had been educated in her several 
colleges ; when I saw the walls covered with the portraits of those great 
scholars and eloquent divines, of the statesmen," ^c. d&e. — " I could not 
but confess that the young man who lived and studied in such a presence^ 
must be dull and brutal indeed, if he was not sometimes aroused into aspft- 
rations after excellence, if the countenances of the great men, who looked 
down upon him, did not sometimes fill his soul with generous thoughts and 
high contemplations." 

"And why," he adds, '^ should not we also have everywhere the same ex- 
citements to laudable exertion and honorable ambition T' " We, too^ 

have great men to honor, and talent enough to do honor to them. In oar 
public places and squares, in our courts of justice, our legislative halls, 
and seminaries of education, the eye should everywhere meet with some 
memorial of departed worth, some tribute to public service or illustrious 
talent." 

This whole address of Mr. Verplanck is replete with sound taste, and 
virtuous enthusiasm, and should be read by every lover of his country. 

In another address he vindicates the utility of the schoolmaster in an 
eulogy on D. H. Barnes, and ably proves the value of the teacher to 
society. We pass it by, however, as not connected with our present 
purpose, as well as the "Columbia College Address," and that of the "law 
on literary property," and shall briefly add that the concluding discourse, 
delivered before the Mercantile Association of New York, is replete with 
useful information and admonition to the young men who form that society, 
as to the objects of their studies, the best means of gaining useful knowledge, 
and the most appropriate mode of applying it to practical and beneficial 
purposes. 

Our limits warn us to take leave of this learned and judicious writer ;•— the 
prejudices which we lament to have perceived in him, are however, but aa 
specks in the sun, and serve but as additional instances to prove that theie 
is nothing perfect on this side the grave ; but on his excellencies as here 
exhibited, we love to dwell, and should do so longer, if duty did not call us 
to other matter. Of one thing we are assured, and with this we will 
conclude ; — that not only will his book be extensively read, but the taste will 
be improved, and the warmth of patriotism heightened, wheresoever it 19 
perused. 
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THE EXILE. 

CHAP. VI. 

Mbabilt, merrily goes the bark 

On a breeze from the northward free, 
So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 

Or the swan mrough the summer sea, — 

So brilliamt was the landward view, 

The ocean so serene ; 
Each puny wave in diamonds rolled 
O'er the calm deep, where hues of gold 

With azure strove, and green. 
The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower 
Glowed with the tints of evening's hour, 

The beech was silver sheen. Loftd, of the UUs. 

The morning was just breaking, when the cry of " land" was first heard 
below, and except Harlande not a passenger had as yet left his berth ; he 
indeed, as a sportsman, and as a lover of nature, had from his early child- 
hood been accustomed to rise even before the lark; and many a time had 
his elastic tread brushed the dew from his own heathclad hills, while the 
itais were yet glimmering in the cold sky, as he hnrried with his favorite 
dogs to the wild haunts of the moorfowl. Nor had his wonted desire to 
taste the breath of morning, while it is yet untainted by the pollutions of 
human life and human sorrow, now deserted him, when his range was 
confined to the narrow limits of the deck. 

They, who are sad in spirit, rarely or never love the pillow, after the 
earliest dawn has found them watchful. There is something in deep 
misery, which makes them ever seek for rapid motion rather than for rest, 
for thrilling excitement rather than for inaction, or ease. The occurrences 
of the day too frequently influence the imaginations of the night, — the 
thoughts of the wakiug mind are too intimately connected with its fanta- 
sies, when wrapt in what is so falsely termed the oblivion of sleep, — ^to 
suffer the wish for protracted slumbers to dwell in the bosom of the 
mourner. Who, that has ever felt grief, true, deep, heart-consuming grief^ 
knows not that most wretched sensation of half obscured consciousness, 
which haunts even the visions of night, whispering that the fancied ely- 
sium, in which some dream has lapped the cradled soul, is but a fantastic 
and unreal shadow ? No ! The rich, the luxurious, and the happy may turn 
again lipon their downy cushions, and seek a renewal of their repose ; bat 
the poor, the oppressed, and the miserable, when they have once started 
from perturbed and unrefreshing slumber, go forth at once into the sad 
realities of life, rather than endure the more terrible conceptions, the more 
bitter disappointments of their sleeping hours. 

Painful as were the reflections of the banished youth by day, they were 
nevertheless easy and agreeable when compared with the thoughts that 
rendered his rest horrible ; — after tossing his feverish limbs from side to 
side for a few endless hours, as they appeared to him, he would arise, 
while the skies were yet gray, and go forth to watch the glorious luminary 
coming up out of the east, and to mark his effect on all the myriads of liv- 
ing beings that cleave the ocean with viewless fins, or fan the air with un- 
numbered and npnoted pinions. He had been long abroad when that 
shout was heard ; and before one of the eager crowds,--who hurried to the 
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declr, barnin^ to catch the first glimpse of their native land, — had app^aM^f 
•^he had climbed to the head of the giddy topmast, to look out — not in jojr, 
but in deep aaziety — on that land, where he beliered his lot was east, till 
he should '^ shuffle off this mortal coil," and till all countries should be 
as one, to the inanimate and senseless clod, which once boasted itself a 
man. 

From the mast-head a long dark bank was visible, scarcely elevated 
above the tops of the ragged waves when first beheld, but gradually 
rising more and more distinct against the pale atmosphere, as the good 
ship close hauled on a stiff breeze breasted the waters with the ease and 
grace of some bird floating on its native element, till the highlands were 
clearly seen, even by the naked eye, stretching their continuous line across 
the near horizon. Winter had set in sharply, and the hilk were covered 
with a deep coating of snow, but the general effect of the scene was never- 
theless dark and monotonous, and by the aid of the glass— now in general 
leqnisition — it was easy to perceive that the dense forest of pine and brush, 
which is still spread over the coasts of America, veiled the snowy stratum 
from which it sprang, except where some occasional clearing of the adr 
venturous settler, or some windrow, swept bare by the breath of the tem- 
pest, permitted the eye to penetrate into the bosom of the land. Ere long, 
a snowy sail was perceived in the distance bearing down upon them, and 
a moment afterwards a second. ^' They are the news boats racing for the 
first intelligence," — said the captain — " now you will see, Mr. Harlande, — 
if you are not too patriotic to own it — such craft as swim not in the seas 
that gird your island, no ! not in the service of your king." And in truth 
they did come down gallantly, flying over the long swell more like liv- 
ing creatures, than mere machines of wood and iron, now showing the 
whole of their low and beautifully moulded hulls as they topped the waves, 
and now buried almost to the tops of their taunt and raking masts, as they 
plunged into the trough of the sea. It seemed but a moment, from their 
first appeamce till they hove to, and sent their hardy mariners aboard for the 
latest news. "I confess the truth of your words," — cried Harlande — 
though not much of a seaman, I have been something of a yachier in my 
day, — readily will I admit that not the proudest peer in the club can show 
such a model as that boat, even if he were to buy her at her weight in gold ! 
— If they are as good on a trial, as they are beautiful in appearance, no boats 
in the world can match them,"—" No boats in the world can match them 
sir," — was the answer, — " whether on a wind, or before it ! — In the lightest 
air they will beat the fastest frigate in our navy, and in the heaviest gale, 
when ably handled, will ride like a duck on a mill pond I"— He had scarcely 
done speaking, ere the news collectors had performed the object of their 
visit, were again aboard, had trimmed their sails, and were already under 
way. It was a glorious sight, to watch them, cutting their way through 
the heavy sea that was running, their sharp bows almost buried in the 
spray, which drove over them at every plunge ; now stooping to the stiff 
gale, and now rising again with their white canvas glittering like silver, 
in the rays of the morning sun. The packet, on which Harlande stood, 
was noted for her speed ;— her best sailing was on a wind ; — nor had the 
young man been a month on board, without knowing her qualities almost as 
well as the veteran seaman, who commanded, and loved her almost as if 
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Ae were his chosen bride. What then was his astonishment to see the 
little schooners shoot from her, like greyhounds from the slip, going at 
least two points nearer the wind, and leaving her 

" Ab darts the dolphin from the ahark, 
Or the deer before the hounds." 
Scarcely a cable's length apart, and having left the ship at the same instant, 
they strove to the utmost to weather each other, leaping as it were 
firom sea to sea, — like mettled horses struggling to the goal, — neither 
gaining any perceptible advantage, till they had sunk into the distance 
whence they had risen, and whither they had returned like meteors. Hun- 
dreds of races had Lindley witnessed, in the narrow channel, and beneath 
the sheltering heights of lovely Ryde, or woodgirt Cowes :— races between 
vessels built for the noblest and wealthiest of his land, — manned by crews 
selected from the ablest seamen, and manceuvered with the nicest skill, yet 
never had he seen, for the far-famed Cup, so closely contested a trial as this 
between the two boats, which worked by a few men and boys, were flying 
to announce the approach, and convey the tidings of the tardier though rapid 
ahip. 

The land now rose before and around them ; the narrow strip of glitter- 
ing sand, the stunted trees, the occasional buildings, with their map-like 
•pots of cultivation reclaimed from the barren wilderness, no longer showed 
like glittering patches on the dark and indistinct horizon, but assumed their 
natural and definite proportions. It was such a morning as is rarely seen 
in the denser climate, whence Harlande had so lately departed. From east 
to west there was not the vestige of a cloud to be seen, he discovered not even 
a speck of vapour hovering above the land ; the whole vault of heaven was 
as pure and as transparent, as though it had been carved from a vast aquor 
marinej the sun riding in a blaze of glory, which no eye could brook, on its 
eastern verge, and casting a flood of light even to the zenith ; while the 
ocean below reflected his broad disk in a long and ragged line, broken into 
ten thousand fantastic shapes, by the wild vagaries of its billows — the 
heavy roll of the surf,--so awful to the ears of the mariner when heard be- 
neath the sullen fall of night, with the dread accompaniments of a howling 
tempest and lee shore, — ^now came on the fresh breath of morning, like a 
Jiarbinger of pleasure, and hope ; hundreds of gulls were on the wing, now 
Anniny the vcry crests of the breaking waves, now soaring till their forms 
were lost in liquid distance, and again swooping, from their pitch with 
filial aim, and the lightning's speed, upon their scaly prey. Nor was the 
the lofty ship as heretofore, alone on the bosom of the deep; many a sail 
▼aried the animated scene, from the light coasters of those shores, to the 
▼ast and complicated fabrics that now traverse the Atlantic with nearly 
the same regularity, as the sun performs his daily course. All on board 
was merriment and joyful anticipation; even those uncongenial souls, 
who, during the voyage, had shunned all intercourse, beyond a passing 
civility with their fellows, now opened their hearts and lips, to tell of their 
anxiety to meet friends, children, parents, wives, — ^all those ties which 
bind the heart to the .beloved home with tenfold attractions ; to be ab- 
sent from whom renders all happiness incomplete, and to be restored to 
whose longing arms makes all past toils forgotten, and all future cans 
unheeded. Nor, in this general burst of feeling, was the young and friend- 
less stnmger overlooked ; many who had ahready formed habits of intimaqr 
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with him, expressed their earnest wish, " that those habits might not be suf* 
fered to decline into formality, now that the accidental eircumstances^ whkh 
had induced them were about tapass away ;" — many more who had no thooght 
beyond the impulse of the moment, and who cared not whether they shooid 
ever again behold his face, hoped--" that Mr. Harlsmde would find his 
way to the house in Bond-street, or the office in Pearl-street,— idways glad 
to see a fellow passenger." Each invitation duly acknowledged, and tHe 
foil force of each clearly discriminated,' Lindley appeared to paftake in- (tke 
exhilaration of those about him, for well did he know that his real feelings 
would not be comprehended, and that to suffer the grief,--which was-gftaw^^ 
ing at his heart, — to appear in his countenance, would be bot uy dtanr 
upon himself observation, and perhaps dislike ; so apt are men to eottsidtr 
those who do not weep with the mourner, and rejoice with him that r^ 
joiceth, in the light of enemies,~without for a moment comndering dM 
Clauses, which may have saddened the spirit of one, while it has brodghlr 
balm to the afflictions of the many. 

The broad banner of the States, with its stars and stripes, wan €atttviiiff 
proudly from its haulyards at the gaff, while the private signal streafiMdl 
from the main, wooing the observation of the telegraph, and probably aiready 
l^iown on change, in the distant city.— Harlande was standing alone '4m 
the quarter-deck, with his eye intently watching, as it seemed, the glanekifp 
folds of that "star spangled" flag, though in truth his mind was ftirtwaiyj-^ 
when, one of the companions of his voyage, a gentleinan already Ar ad- 
vanced in years, — whose deep-lined brow told the history of many a hortf* 
ship undergone, while the firm curve of his expressive mottth, no lete 
plainly told that they had been combated by a high and manly spin^--** 
touched his elbow— -"Even our ship puts on holyday this morning, W&n 
Harlande," — he said pointing with a kindly smile to the gay bunting— 
*'but, if I am as good a judge as I have thought myself, of the mind 0f 
man, there is no holyday in your heart! — Come, come" — he proceeded with 
increased warmth, as he perceived, by the quivering lip of his auditor, thAt 
he bad struck the true chord — " my young friend — if you will permit meiSD 
, to call you — this must not be ! — suffer not your spirit to sink before imagi- 
lUMry evils — life has enough of real misery." — " You know not to whom ydu 
•peak, sir" — ^replied Lindley, in a deep suppressed voice — "yon know«oot 
what are the sorrows to which you allude ! — But you mean kindly to me^ and 
I thank you, — how you have read my thoughts, I know not, — ^bot do ytm 
call it an imaginary evil, that there"~pointing to the land — "in that vtat^ 
and free, and happy world, to which we are hastening, — I aJbUe sbaU be 
solitary and unfriended, — all, but I, are hurrying to the homes of their mIb^ 
iiona, to their own bright and happy hearths, to their own native lafid, with 
all the calls of interest, ambition, and glory, to incite them to exettion; Mid 
all the sweet influences of friendship, affection, and love, to sooth in- amo- 
tion; — while I, to whom you speak, am torn by hard necessity from all'-dUd 
is most dear to me ; am about to be cast away, as it were, on a shore, desM 
tn ma alone of all its inhabitants,~homeless, hopeless, and friendless ^''-^ 
U was the first time, he had unburthened his sorrows to a' human ear, Knd 
now-^he knew not wherefore — he felt irresistibly impelled to openr-^ie 
•eerets of his heart to the kind old man, who listened with beneroleiit sym- 
pathy to the eloquent sorrows of the stranger. "Not friendless Mr. flar- 
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IttUdi^ 4.0 aol Mf iMfitieaa !— I am not one to tender my esteem on light 
grQHlid% nor 4o I wish to pry into aught, which prudence, no less than na- 
taietmay iacUne'you to yeil, — ^but I have seen enough of you, sir, in our past 
BfQOwnii,— and I have not observed you lightly, nor am I often deceiyed in 
my 'ei»BR>ns,--to make me wish to see yet more ! — I do not ask you, ^' to 
make my house your home," for I know that your spirit would disdain a 
favor from one, with whom you are so slightly acquainted, — but I do beg 
y<n^ as a peisonal kindness to an old man, to let me see you very often — I 
•mil eaU eayoQ at your hotel to-morrow, and then we will endeavor to know 
eaoh other better,— ^top, Mr. Harlande," — hp continued, as he perceived that 
he wae about to reply — " Give me no confidence now !— your feelings are mo- 
aned by iiMEipe6ted attention from a stranger, and your judgment is coatiol- 
led by your ^asaioas i 1 will hear nothing till to-morrow ! — But now, if you 
%ant an example by which to cheer your desponding spirits, look before you ! 
hofkM America !-— Time was — when her vast territories, her endless rivers, 
andiHrBoble eeas, were subject to the dominion of a foreign land. The 
motber^oomlry, proved a step mother i The daughter, for a period lay in 
iIm very dust, an oppressed, and a miserable colony ! — The hour came, and 
flhe arese from her degradation, — and behold her now 

*< iU afiiir veital throned in the Weit** 
Gompaie her former lowliness, with her present sublimity ; think of the 
difficnkies apparently insurmountable, the dangers, the miseries, thiough 
wbkk okt straggled to fame, and liberty, and power ! — But I shall tire you 
wetk my aennon, and see we have taken the pilot, and are already passing 
the Hook ; let us ascend the hurricane house and I will be your chaperon and 
introduce to the country which is to be for a time your Juame ! 
f -'' There is the Sandy Hook light, and her beacons — there is the cove, the 
■caae4>f Mr. Cooper's Water Witch, — you have read it, I doubt not; — but 
fom cammt see the Neck, which, — though so unknown in the days of ^ueen 
Attlie;-^ BOW crossed by many an honest trader, and many a smart sea 
kioty when the spring tide and heavy weather from the eastward have con- 
ivnedrthe peninsula into an island. — ^Now, sir, you see before you our boasted 
bayv wdnch you may have heard compared to that of Naples, although in 
tmtihj there being no similarity, there can be no comparison. — ^Both are but- 
pnahigly beaatifnl, but their beauty is of an order as distinct as the delir 
eate kyveUaess of a girl, from the manly charms of her lover, — or as the 
powariaf the oak, from the pliancy of the willow." 
.• ^ I have never seen Naples," — was the reply — "but this is lovely—how 
awaet must be these wood-fringed shores, in spring, or in your many-cok»ed 
Amenean autumn — how beautiful they are even now, with their glittering 
Inelea, and fringed branches." The ship was flying past the swelling 
imoUa of Staten Island, and was £Eist nearing the point, where the bold 
baaka. jut frirward aa if to meet the rival heights of Long Island, fortifying 
ibeianer ha^r. with the natural bulwarks of liberty. — "You have some pow- 
adtal faatteiiea, and I doubt not heavy metal there," said Lindley,---aa they 
asrapt m^eatkally between the dark fort, named afrer th^ noblest and the 
heal aiming the foreign auztliariesof freedom, the good and galknl Lafcyette, 
adtiia lower works on the western side of the narrows — " But I am ao 
I 'the stnngth of batteries— the mightiest safeguard of America, 
be the vast space which divides her from all other nations, and the 
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unanimity of her freeborn sons. — What foreign power dare land an afmy OB 
your territories, or what object could it picture to itself in such a step? 
Your millions must arise upon them to their disgrace, and annihilation 1 
nor is it probable that any nation will ever again resort to a measure, which 
has been invariably unsuccessful, even when the states were in their infancy ; 
but which now, when they are in the prime of undecayed manhood 
would be an act of self immolating insanity. — Au reate, should they 
attempt it, batteries will not stop them. — But Paris, and Brussels, and 
Brunswick, have shown the inutility of stone walls, and iron weapona. 
against the concentrated power, and unanimous will of the people!' 
— "I agree with you, sir, entirely ;~but see, we have entered the inner bay, 
and the city is itself in view->is it not a fine coup cf <et/." The QAiarantine 
ground with its clustered dwellings, white cupolas, and noble hospitals lay 
on their left, glittering to the wintry sunshine, — a group of fishing boats and 
light schooners rocking at the pier, and a revenue cutter — with her tall raking 
masts and rigging, as taught as the chords of some stringed instrument, 
her polished decks, her ready armament, and the long light pennant stream- 
ing from her truck, at her moorings in the river ; on the left GawamuB bay 
with its woodland hills, and before them the fortified islands with their 
bastions, waving poplars, and the broad flags fluttering over all ; the vast 
city looming in the distance with its tall spires, and innumerable masta, 
its grovehill battery at the apex of the triangle, and the long range of 
wharfs flanking either of the glorious streams by which it is bounded ; 
while on the one side — the heights of Brooklyn thronged with happy 
dwellings, and on the other-— the almost insulated knoll of Jersey City, 
stand like rivals of the great metropolis. 

*'It is indeed a country of which an American may well be proad, — ^a 
country which might inspire the coward witij valor, and the feeble with a 
giant's strength, — a country which deserves to be free !" The words bant 
from Harlande's lips, — as it were by inspiration, — as he gazed on that splen- 
did scene, with its thousand accessaries of life and animation; — ^ita rapid 
steam-boats glancing across the channel of either river, its thousands of 
snowy sails crossing and recrossing in every direction ; its heavy shipping, 
some moored at the wharfs, and others safely anchored in that noble na- 
tural harbor, wherein all the fleets of the united world might float in secu- 
rity, were they fifty times more numerous than they are ; its lighter crafts, 
ascending or descending the broad Hudson, which could be seen for miles 
in the clear frosty light, winding by Hoboken and the heights of Weehawk, 
till it was lost behind the stony barriers of the distant palisades. His heait, 
racked as it was by a thousand conflicting emotions, throbbed violently in 
his bosom, and for a time its ruling passion was pride! — High, noble, and 
disinterested pride. — Pride that such a country should, in some degree, owe 
its magnificence to his own England ; speaking the same language, sprung 
from ^e same stock, peopled by a race possessing, in a remarkable degree, 
the same characteristic qualities, the burning patriotism, the love of freedom, 
the stubborn valor, and the humane enterprise, which he had admired in 
America, and adored in England. His enthusiasm visibly communicated 
itself to his companions, and perhaps the excitement which displayed itself 
in his whole air, did more to endear him to the natives of that land, in 
which he was about to become a sojourner for years, than the more sterling 
merits, which had been manifested to all, during weeks of that familiarity 
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which on ship-board is as unavoidable as it is delightful. To this feeling 
however, as to all others of intense gratification, there was ere long a 
chilling reaction. — Sail after sail was furled, till under her maintop-sail and 
jib she came to her moorings in the East River, and a throng of anxious 
friends rolled in upon her decks, to greet all but him. Then it was, that 
the recollection of his distant home, the mother, the sister, from whose 
arms he had been so abruptly torn, rushed upon his sickening spirit. Every 
trifling incident of that parting scene was present to his mind, as clearly as 
the sights that were passing before his eyes ; every word, to which he had 
lent his wounded soul, was ringing in his ear to the exclusion of every 
nearer sound. And, worse than all, every slight offence, every hasty re- 
mark, every unkind thought, by which he might for an instant have wounded 
those beloved ones, whom he never again expected to behold, rose up in 
judgment and condemnation against him ! Oh, how passing bitter, is that 
consciousness of wrong which we have done, and for which we can never, 
never atone ! — How doubly do the coals of fire, which we have heaped in 
very wantonness upon the heads of those, whom even at that very time we 
loved beyond our own lives, — how do they return to blight us with the me- 
mory of that forgiveness, which we sought not when we had the power, 
and which, now that we possess the will, we may forever seek in vain. 
Few indeed were the faults of such a nature which could be justly charged 
against the generous disposition of Lindley, but it is ever the part of this 
morbid self-condemnation to exaggerate ; and though, in truth, unconscious 
of all real wrong, it was with a humbled spirit, and a heart filled even to 
bursting with penitential sorrow, that he collected a portion of his baggage, 
and set his foot, for the first time, on the soil of America. 

W. 



IMITATIONS OF 

HUGAJA'S bonnets on ITALY. 



SONNET L 

Italia — Oh, Italia ! to whom fate 

Has given the boon of beauty, — on thy brow 

The fatal guerdon of thy sorrows now 
Is graved and boriie, — ^but pity is too late ! — 
Oh ! had kind Heaven but marked thee out for hate, — 

Given fewer charms, — or strength to meet the blow ! 

Then less admired — or more terrific, thou 
Hadst found repose in thy more humble state ! — 

Then from the stormy Alps thou hadst not seen 
Arm'd hordes descend, — nor had the blood-stained wave 

Of thine own Po, — by foes of haughty mien 
Crimson'd with slaughter,— -been thy childrens' grave,— 

Nor foreign swords had thy protection been ! — 
Conquering or conquered — thou of each the slave I 
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SONNET II. 

Whbrb is thy might, Italia? — Of thy foes 
Whom dost thou serve 1 The open hostile steel, 
And treacherous friendship thou alike must feel — 

£ach is thy foe, — and each his yictim knows 

In thee enslaved. — If in thy bosom glows 
One spark of ancient fire, — Oh ! canst thou kneel. 
And calmly hug thy servitude, — and heal 

The wounds of honcn* ? TlUs thy conflict's dose 1 
Thus dost thou pay the debt of loyalty 1 

And thus redeem thy faith? Go then—dream on — 
Forget thy pristine glory I Let it he 

A vision of the past ! Sleep midst the groan 
Of falling empires, till the sword on thee 

Shall light, and even thy soulless life is gone. 



SONNET m. 

Tbt days have been like summer, — ^but they pass 
Like summer suns away, — nor canst thou sea 
The horrors destiny prepares for thee ;-* 

As the faJiMB Nile that^ smooth as buinished glass, 

Its source unseen, conceals the strength it has, 
Till the pent billow bursts upon the lea, — 
Thus, sweeping, whelming all with misery. 

Thy swift advancing waves shall come at last — 
Thus->like the tempest by thick darkness led, 

That rides the winds and swells the blackening wave,- 
The storm will burst on thy devoted head!— 

Trust not to aid, that treacherous fancy gave. 
Nor hope to hold a part, — thy fall is sped 

If thou divide ; — and all thou darest not save ! 



SONNET IV. 
DiBcoRD is death, unhappy land, for thee ! — 

Nor is it still the least of all thy woes. 

That thy frail strength forbids thee to oppose. 
While yet that strength may tempt thine enemy 
To deeds of violence !— Thou wilt not yield ! 

Thou canst not struggle ! — Like the hapless bird, 

Whose trembling pinions by the bleak winds stirred. 
Are helplessly suspended in the field 
Of middle air j — so thou, — a mockery 

To every passing tempest, — ^rudely tossed 
By bitter blasts,-— canst only breatJie a sigh 

For glory rifled, and for bright hopes crossed ! 
Knowing that fear and hope alike defy 

Thy feeblenessj—for thou in both art lost.-^ £. F. £. 
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OF 
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Ammkicajx Acadsjit op the Fms 
Arts. — We have experienced much grati- 
fication in our visitB to the Barclay-street 
Academy. It if an institation in every 
wajr worthy of our city, and 'ib, we believe, 
destined to oe the germ, from whence gnat 
things may hereafter be expected. Pos- 
■essmg rooms calculated in size, coloring, 
and light for the best possible display of 
paintings; possessing a small but well se- 
lected collection of casts from the best an- 
tiques; and possessing the great advan- 
tage afforded by a president, no less admi- 
rable as an artist, than respectable as a 
man} it holds — as it necessarily must do 
— the highest place amone the liberal in- 
stitutions of our land. Tm exhibition of 
1833 is decidedly superior to that of the 
preceding year, and we shall hereafter 
Iiave much pleasure in testifying to the 
improvement of some favorites of ours, who 
an making rapid steps to excellence, and 
who will, we venture to predict, ere many 
years have elapsed, stand deservedly higa 
an their profession. Before entering into 
the merits of particular picturei^ we have 
a few words to say regarding thii^ and the 
rival exhibition ; and in truth it is deeply 
CO be regretted, that it should be destined 
to our times, and to our city, to afford an 
illustration to the Roman satirist*^ 
" Genus irritabile vatum,'' 
proving that the professors of the pen, are 
m no wise superior to their brothers of the 
brush, in the suscejmbility of their natures. 
Without entering into the merits of the 
case^ we shall simply state that we consi- 
der It highly injurious to the advancement 
of the arta^ that there should be a division 
among thoee,iwho ought to be most united, 
leading to animosity and bitterness of spirit, 
and venting itself m critiques equally un- 
just and illmeral. Taking no share m the 
disputes of these toi^chy geniuses, we pro- 
pose to consider the merits of each picture 
m detail, commencing with the elder, and 
ending with the younger sister. 

Na 1. Full length portrait of Benjamin 
West. The venerable president is repre- 
sented, as delivering his last lecture to the 
Royal Academy, on the theory of Light 
and Color. In illustration of the subject, 
the cartoon of the " Death of Ananias" — 
from Raphael, is placed on the easeL 
Painted for the Amencaa Academy of Fine 
Arts 

by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A. 

To say anything in praise of this well 

known and splendid picture would be in 

us superfluous, and impertinent. One 

Vol. I. 



thing we would point out to many of our 
artists, — the gravity and harmony to be 
observed in the colonnf, of what some have 
deemed, though we think undeservedly, 
the msLSterpiece of the greatest portrait 
painter since the days of Sir Joshua. We 
nave frequently observed, in passing round 
the apartment, the gaiety and flashiness ot 
tints, displayed in the back grounds of many 
otherwise well executed pictures, and would 
suggest to the authors that they destroy 
the effect of their labors, and produce a 
glaring and gaudy appearance, equally 
inconsistent with truth or nature. 

No. 2. St John the Baptist— lent by D. 
Coit, Esq. 

. A clever old picture, though by no means 
a che/ cPiBuvre, we shall nave occasion 
hereuter to notice several paintings of fu 
greater worth, owned by the same gentle- 
man. 
No. 3. Americus Vespucius. ) Copied 
No. 4. Christopher Columbus. ) from 

{uctures by Parmegiano, in the Royal Gal- 
ery at Naplea Lent by H. W. M'Crack- 
en, Esq. 

Curious as portraiti^ and probably au- 
thentic ones, 01 illustrious men, but other- 
wise unimportant 

No. 6. Landscape and Cattle — a good 
copy from P. Potter or A. Vandeveld& we 
are inclined to think the former. — X W, 
Hope. 

No. 6. Landscajie.— fTtSis. 

A very well pamted, and well imagined 
sketch ot Enelish scenery ; you can almost 
walk in and out among the stems of tiie 
old trees. This young man promises to 
do well, and we hope will meet the encou- 
ragement he merits. 

No. 7. Portrait of an Officer of U. S. En- 
gineer corps. — Waldo and Jewett. 

The figure and head are good-— the back 
ground out of keeping, and the color of the 
curtain neither rich nor light 

No. 8. Gipsey Mother. — By a lady 
amateur, 

A clever sketch— we hope the lady will 
persevere. 

No. 9. Portrait of a child.— fiSSver. 

No. 10. Flower Piece.— PapKs£s. 

No. II. Landscape, the Stag Hunt — 
From Messrs. Nunn's db Co,— JC/AB&- 
mande, 

A very good and natural picture of the 
Flemish schooL 

No. 12. Pish Wagon.— Lent by J. Olo- 
ver. Esq. 

A tolerably good copy from Wnuwp- 
mans, 
42 
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No. 13. Portraits of Children.— iSa«^o^. 

Slight and sketchy but very clever, — a 
close imitation from Lawrence. 

No. 14. Landscape in water colors.^- 
BdvereU. 

No. 15. Ichabod Crane. With a loiig 
Quotation from the Sketch Book. — B. 
Tliorp. 

A bad picture, but, we are told, the work 
of a boy ; it is much to be regretted, that 
we cannot be content to learn ^fore we at- 
tempt to shine; the young gentleman in 
question may succeea some ten or twelve 
years hence, but he must learn — first — 
drawing and perspective — then chiaro »cu- 
ro — then coloring — and then if he is patient, 
and fortunate, he may do something. 

No. 16. Still Life and Animals. — Lent 
by Messrs. Nunn's & Co. 

No. 17. Portrait of a Gentleman. — J, 
Prothingham. 

May be good as a poruait — but as a pic- 
ture is not of much importance. 

No. 18. View on the Mohawk.— y. V. 
Dixey. 

Hangs very high up— but appears to be 
possessed of some merit, although too uni- 
formly brown. — Nature has no such tints 
as these, spread equally over land, sky, 
wood, and water. 

No. 19. Portrait of a Gentleman.— -P.J?. 

SptTlCtT. 

All the paintings of this artist are hard 
and cold, in outline and coloring; though 
we understand that as likenesses they re- 
ceive much commendation. 

No. 20. Portraitofa Gentleman.— P^a^ 
do and Jewett. 

Very like, and moreover a very harmo- 
nious picture. 

No. 21. Landscape ; the Valley of Wyo- 
ming. — Lent by Mr. Clover. — J. C. Ward, 
•Whose lofty verdure overlooked the lawn, 

And waters to their resting place serene. 

Came freshening and reflecting all the 
scene : 
A mirror in the depth of flowery shelves. 

So sweet a spot of earth, you might, I 
ween. 
Have guessed some congregation of young 

elves, 
To sport by summer moons, had framed it 
for themselves. 

Gertrude of Wyoming^ Part H. Canto L 

A lovely, cool, natural, and refreshing 
picture.- We can hardly find a fault with 
It, — if any, the remote distance is a little 
too blue — but this is a trifle, not to be 
thought of, in such a work as the one before 
us : — and indeed we have many a time be- 
held effects in the marvellous beauties of 
nature, which would have been pronounced 
absurdly unnaturai on canvas. This is 
decidedly the gem of the Academy, and we 
have the more pleasure in speaking of its 
merits, for two reasons!— Firstly — because 
the works of the same gentleman, exhibited 
last year, were in some degree impaired 
by an indistinctness, or iDooUiness of the 
distance, which has entirely vanished from 
Ihose of the present year ! Secondly— be- 



cause we have met with a critique on tliit 
beautiful production of American art, dic- 
tated we fear rather by Uie jealous ea^ of 
a rival Painter, than by the impartial spirit 
of an unbiased observer.— The Valley ol 
Wyoming deserves a place in any collec- 
tion either on this, or the other eide of the 
Atlantic — and Mr. Ward, if he continue to 
improve as he has done hithertc^ bids fair to 
rank among the first artists of either hemis- 
phere. 

No. 22. Landscape, with a Girl and Dog» 
— r. C. Ward. 

A pretty little scrap— showing much of 
the same taste which predominates in the 
last number. The figures are not however 
equal to the scenery. 

No. 23. A Calm.— T. Birch, 

Rather hard in the outline, and deficient 
in the breadth of shadows and richness of 
color in the fore^ound, but a pleasing and 
well executed piece. 

No. 24. Landscape, after Wilson. — 
Rtchardson, 

Wh^r does not Mr. Richardson paint 
from his own sketch book, rather than copy 
Wilson? — He has considerable ease of 
touch, and not a little force ; but his color- 
ias is false and exaggerated. 

No. 25. Portrait of a Gentleman.— (?• 

w. Twihm. 

No. 26. Portrait of a Lady.— /?». J?. 
Spencer. 

Very gaudily and ill colored — the fledi 
is cold, the curtain glaring, and the effect 
of the whole patchy. — It is singular how 
few even of the best painters avoid this 
fault in their representations of females; 
even that giant Lawrence was not wholly 
free from it 

No. 27. Portrait of a Gentleman.— flill- 
yer. 

No. 28. Landscape, Cattskill Falls. — 
T. a Ward. 

A lovely picture. — If there be any fault; 
it is the brilliant light in the sky, which in- 
terferes with the principal gleam upon the 
pitch of the falls. Mr. Ward should pay a 
little more attention to his animals — no de- 
tails, however small, are beneath the notice 
of an artist ; and the wolf at the edge of the 
basin is by no means so eood as it might be. 

No. 29. Portraits.— Ttfton. 

Certainly not Titian^ nor good, except 
the child's fi^urfc which has merit 

Na 30. The M.oney Diggers. — Scarcely 
had he uttered the words when a sotmd 
from above caught his ear. He cast up 
his eves and lo ! by the expiring light of 
the mre, he beheld just over the disk of the 
rock, what appeared to be the grim yin«e 
of the drowned buccaneer, grinning hioe- 
ously down upon him, dbc, &c. Vide 
Tales of a Traveller. — T. Qwdor. 

Here again we have much pleasure in 
noticing a very palpable improvement, 
since we last metwith this promising young 
artist — Last year we had a Bold Dragoon 
of his, also from the works of Washii^iton 
Irving ; which, though raw and somewhat 
deficient in drawing, nevertheless gave us 
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f eaton to hope for good fniiu from the bud- 
ding; lapling. We rejoice to fiod our pro^- 
noiticB Tenfied— Oie money diggert » 
many decrees superior to the earlier at- 
tempt) ana comes very near to being a eood 
pieture« The nem, scrambling out of the 
Role, is eztremely well done ; the light is 
ably managed, and the general effect is got 
up so skilfully as to give us the most 
pleasing anticipations for the future: we 
oo not however like the red capped bucca- 
neer,— his visage is rather grotesque than 
hideous! 

No. 31. Landscape.— 7?. Hoyle. 

Altogether too pale, and the foreground 
■0 light as to destroy the perspective. 

No. 32. Miniature of a Gentleman.— 
J, W, Badger. 

No. 32. Miniature of a Lady.— J. W, 
Badg^. 

Bom rather deficient in character and 
originality of style. 

No. 34. Miniature of a Gentleman. — 
A. JUDe Rote. 

Somewhat better than the above, but not 
approaching to excellence. 

No. 36. Miniature of a Gentleman.— ii. 
mwooerieonm 

A very clever painting — this is the true 
style of a miniature, and worthy the imi- 
tation of all who pursue this difficult line 
of portraiture. 

Na 36. Miniature of a Gentleman. — 
Mfiae Ann Ball 

Very nearly being a good painting. 
Miss Hall should persevere, and observe 
the method of composition used by such 
artists as Robertson, and success will at- 
tend her. 

No. 37. Frame containing Miniature 
Specimens. — T*. W, Sturgeon. 

Prettily finished — but the resemblance of 
the centre piece (a. copy from Sir T. Law- 
rence's celebrated likeness of Miss Croker) 
is not sufficiently strong to the original, to 
justify very sanguine expectations of cor- 
rect representations. 

No. 38. Narcissus.— Lent by Mr. Brett 
Flesh too red. 

No. 39. Miniature of a Lady. — Mies 
AnnHaO. 

Better than No. 36, which we noticed 
above. 

No. 40. Portraits, Lady and Children.— 
G. Cooke, 

A bad Picture— decidedly bad in draw- 



how— to the body ; and yet Mr^ Cooke can 
draw well, aye and paint well tooj at 
times !— To wit. No. 8&— an Italian Monk 
preaching to Banditti, of which more anon. 

No^ 41. Susannah and the Elders. — 
CM. TVumbvU. 

Col. Trumbull is decidedly the best ana- 
tomist of American artists; nis style is too 
well known both here and in Kngland, 
where his works have commanded a large 
price, to need any notice of ours. But we 
would recommend to all, who would paint 
wetti to learn first to draw weU ; whether 



from the human model, or from oasts of the 
antique. We assure them that their tin^ 
and labor will not be lost, to whatever 
school they may direct their views. Half 
the portraits in the room are deformed by 
faulty proportions ; and the hands— in par- 
ticular—in many cases, are as like lobster's 
claws, as human members 1 

No. 42. Portrait of a Gentleman.— F. i?. 
Spencer. 

Possessing the same merits and the same 
defects with all his other works. 

No. 43. Italian Landscape — ^Anon. — Lent 
by H. W. M«Cracken, Escj. 

Too blue : and too blue in places where 
it should not be blue at all. If the critique 
to which we alluded, concerning the Val- 
ley of Wyoming, had related to this land- 
scape, it would nave been just ! 

No. 44. Cattle Piece.— Hoaa di Tivclu 

YeTj clever, and bearing strong marks 
of being an original. — The peep of land- 
scape under the duU's head is very sweet, 
and the goats are nature. 

No. 45. Landscape. — Lent by Mr. J. 
Parker.— i?. W. Weir. 

Is not equal to the high repute of the 
artist, but we believe it to be a juvenile 
production. 

No. 46. Landscape and Figures (after 
Morland.)— Lent by Mr. Torbos. 

Composition very good — as all Morland's 
must be — ^but the coloring cold, and not 
well done. 

No. 47. Sea Beach, with a fresh breeze. 
— T. Birch. 

A very clever sea piece indeed— -though 
hardly a fresh breeze. The craft and 
shipping very good, except the two row 
boats in front, which are rather wooden ; 
but the sea and sky excellent, and the tout 
ensemble very pleasing, and better than 
the calm mentioned before. 

No. 48. Portrait of a Gentleman. — F. 
R. Spencer. 

No. 49. Portrait of a Gentleman. — do. 

No. 60. Study from Life. — Miea Jane 
Stuart. 

A clever study — the brow is too perpen- 
dicular, and the crown of the head too flat; 
in other respects it is a pretty model 
enough — the draperies perhaps a little too 
wild m their flow, but well conceived. 
To be continued. 

National Acadsmv op Desion. — 
The eighth annual exhibition of the Nation- 
al Academy of Design is now open, and 
we take some shame to ourselves that we 
have not sooner noticed the many merito- 
rious performances contained there. The 
multiplicity of engagements incidental to 
a young publication must plead our apo- 
logy, especially when we avow that the 
purpose has only been procrastinated, — 
not neglected. 

The exhibition room of this respectable 
collection presents a coup d'eeU at the very 
entrance, and it requires a little vacant 
staring before the attention can address it- 
self to the serious purpose of examination, 
which latter however well repays the trou- 
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ble. Tliere are in thit tmall gallery— 
■mall at compared with the aoJMltmica! 
eadiibitions of Europe— many cheli 
d'muvres of which the European gallerief 
would be proud; the piccuree by the pr»- 
■ident for matance, thoee by Cole, Richard- 
eon, Mount, Durand, Inman, Twibill, and 
■ome others axe, with trifling ezeeptioni, 
ealeulated to do honor to the arts under 
any eircumstancee, and evince a classic 
and cultivated taste which gives lair pro- 
mise of distinguished emineoee in this de- 
partment of the fine arts. With fln'eat 
Deauties there are also combined qualities 
of a more ambiguous nature ; that is to 
say, qualities which may enhance or de- 
preciate the value of the performance, ac- 
cording to the degree in which they are 
used ; for instance, the stvle of the color- 
ing, — and the mode of filling up ; — when 
these jMUticulars are of a peculiar descrip- 
tion m the artist, and are strongly and 
uniformly discoverable, they come under 
the objectionable term mannerism. 

From this fault few artists in any part 
of the world are totally exempt ;' mdeed 
when the genius is original, and the powers 
of the imagination genuine, they will na- 
turally develope themselves in an uniform 
manner, but tnis is the very thing to be 
guarded against; the peculiarity is rather 
a beauty than a fault ; it is the redundancy 
of it. or the slavish adherence to it, that is 
the deteriorating quality ; and by it the ar- 
tist of fire and genius reduces nimself to- 
wards the level of the mera dauber who 
having only one set of rules for every per- 
formance, makes his pictures only the 
broken parts of one panorama. But let us 
examine them somewhat more in detail. 

TbA opening little picture. No. 1, by 
Thompson, is calculated to give a good 
impression of the gallery, just as an in- 
genuous countenance is a good letter of 
mtroduction. It is good both in conception 
and coloring, and me clouds of "leaden 
hue" which help to throw the back ground 
into obscurity are very well conceived. 
There is another picture, No. 16, by the 
same hand, of which we cannot speak so 
favorably. He seems to have had an eve 
to that mode of coloring adopted by the 
president in Noa 2 and 3, but the skies 
and atmospheric eifect in Italy and Swit- 
zerland, preeent different appearances from 
those ot New York Bay, and that which is 
the effect of warmth and repose in the for- 
mer case, is but half shading in the other. 
Indeed we must even object to the presi- 
dent's ehiaroKuro in these two pictures, 
notwithstanding the artificial means used 
there for bringing them out 

No. 30, by Moore, is a very fine concep- 
tion. It is " the Brigand alarmed." The 
expression of the wife, with the tint of 
lignt on the outline of her fic|ure as she 
reaches the verge of the cave nave a fine 
effect, and the attitude of the bandit, with 
his trombone ready for uie or defence is 
well conceived. The accessaries in Ae 
back ground are just ; and the only defect 
in the picture— a small fault— is die 
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Now 33. The Calabriau Pifsrwrif bv 
the same hand, is a good litUe picture, vA 
es^aasive of eustoms at the shrine of • 
saut} but it does not ooatain anything ol » 
striking nature ; the drawing and & eo- 
loring are both in good taste. No. 3. Is a 
portrait^ by Durand; soft, melloWy and 
expressive, it has the elasticity and anini»- 
tion of life, and is a highly finished per- 
formanee. 

There are several good pictures by the 
Mounts, and among the oest we would 
choose No. 13. Dead fish hanging against 
a wooden partition, by S. A. Mount Thia 
picture is not only well done, but carefully : 
the graining of the boards, and the soiled 
effects of the fish hanging against them 
are marks of care and consistency, highly 
necessary to those who would ** copy na- 
ture." 

Na 75. A full lengidi nortrait of Bisho» 
Onderdonk, by W. S. Mount| is a good 
picture, but we object to the Ukeness. If 
taken recently it is too young, and not suf- 
ficiently "filled up" for the bishop. We 
accord as to its general features, and ad- 
mire ^ dignified position and appronnata 
finish of the drapery, but certainly the ar- 
tist has done for nim, what all wno know 
him will be glad of, — restored him two or 
three by-gone years. 

No. 18. A view of the Cascatella of Ti- 
voli, with the Campasna di Roma in tha 
distance. This is by Cole. It is a most 
excellent picture, the perspective most ad- 
mirably carried out into the confiision and 
haze of distance. The landseape elabo- 
rately filled in, and presenting a splendid 
view of the rich, sunny, fertue plaino of 
Italy. The point of sight being an eleva- 
tion, pours upon the eye a splendid profu- 
sion of objects, and the mind seems lost in 
the magnificent extent of the scene. So- 
far well ; but we regret to see that in all 
the works of this charming artist, his hand 
is perceptible the moment the eye glaneaa 
nos ] 



ujjon his performances. It aboui ____ 
with the mannerism we have attempted to 
describe, than is consistent with the justioa 
he owes himself, or with the pleasure ha 
owes to those who view his pictures. Noi. 
76, a landscape composition, by the same 
artist, and No. 97. the Fountain of Bgena, 
evince strongly tne mannerism on which 
we feel obliged to touch. The former of 
these two besides the peculiar elaboration 
of filling up, has too many accessorial sub- 
jects in it The canvas is too crowded. 
In this matter Mr. Cole reminds us of two 
very distinguished artists in England, wha 
yet fatigued the public taste in the aasae 
way, — Glover and Prout, — and it is no 
disparagement to any of the three to be 
thus named together. Mr. Cole has never- 
theless shown us. that he is eapaUe of 
higher and better things, in No. 104, Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria, whieh is of 
highly classic conception. The mild dig- 
nity of the Savior, uie admiration in l£a 
expressive eounienance of the finely rouad- 
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the figures in the back ground, 



ther too confuaed nor too Btiff. It is an 
excellent painting. 

No. 40. A full length portrait of J. H. 
Payne, by Twibill, is as ca])ital a speci- 
men of miniature portrait as is to be found 
in the whole collection. The attitude, the 
coloring, the smile, the whole expression 
reminds us most strongly of iht distin^ 

Sished individual himself, and cannot 
I of being considered a valuable paint- 

iOff. 

No. 61. Portrait of a Gentleman, by Pin- 
gret, we are induced to notice, next to the 
above, as we consider it to be next ia esti- 
matioui in this line of portrait painting. 
There is an ease in the position, as well as 
an air of verisimilitude m the countenance, 
that even to an absolute stranger will give 
assurance of a likeness, — added to which, 
the piece is carefullv JinUhed^ a point of 
care, which, in small pictures especially, 
should never be neglected. 

No. 31. Metaroora. We should do wrong, 
notwithstanding the excursive form of our 
remarks, if we were longer to delay the 
examination of this picture, by Agate. It 
is the most prominent in the room, both in 
size and singularity ; and at this particu- 
lar juncture, when the public attention has 
been called towards the Indian Chiefs, who 
lately visited our city, the Metamora has 
naturally drawn a considerable attraction. 
The figure is well drawn, well colored, 
possesses great majesty, has all the attri- 
Dutes of strength and command, — ^but we 
cannot help thmking, that the Indian cha- 
racter of countenance is wanting. The 
face, with the exception of the complexion, 
is decidedly European. Were it not for 
this, we should have no hesitation in call- 
ing it an excellent repretentation of an In- 
dian Chief by a masterly hand. 

No. 26. The Plague of Thunder and 
Lightning, by Miller. We are under the 
pamful necessity of expressing a very 
qualified approbation upon this picture and 
another (No. 35} by the same hand. The 
grouping we admit to be excellent;— the 
dismay of the various bodies of Egyptians 
at the terrible display of Almightv power ; 
the upturned heads of some, ana the hid- 
den faces of others, according to the emo- 
tion which might be presumed to actuate 
them, — the hasty prostration of the multi- 
tude at the feet of their colossal deity,— the 
horseman struck by lightning, on the left 
of the foreground, are all well conceived ; 
— the architecture is also in good keeping 
with the scene; — but there is a dimness 
throughout, that does not harmonize with 
the suDJect ; it is not even relieved by the 
'* fire running upon the ground," nor even 
by the lightning flash itselt The only 
piece of nhysical effect is the dim glare of 
fire breaking out in the back ground. The 
figure of Moses is too melo-dramatic, and 
rather represents the talismanic effects of 
an enchsAter, than the minister of an of- 
fended Deity. 



No. 35. Earthquake, —the destruction of 
Sodom, by the same artist Mr. Miller has 
here evidently miscalculated his strength. 
He has given us yawning gulphs, and 
falling towers, but he has assuredly not 
considered the laws of gravitation in the 
way he has caused some of the masses to 
fall; he has given us despairing figures, 
who cling to — nothing, or who climb Uy^ 
nowhere ; but in the midst of his chaos the 
moral sublime is wanting ; his "fire firom 
the Lord out of heaven,*" fails of effect, as 
entirely as the lightning in No. 26, and 
this picture like the last is dim in its co- 
loring. It is but fair, however, to observe, 
that there are in both considerable marks of 
genius and of original conception, which 
may hereafter break out with true gran- 
deur and deserved eminence. 

No. 88. Dryburgh Abbey, the burial 
place of Sir Walter Scott, by Richardson, 
IS a beautiful morceaus the artist has 
managed to make the abbey itself promi- 
nent, without being too obtrusive on die 
canvas by placing it near the centre, and 
in good relief, and has been altogether very 
happy in catching the true Scottish at- 
mosphere ; the scenery itself is not of that 
bold, grand description, which character- 
izes the Western Highlands, but what it 
wants in grandeur it makes up in beauty, 
and recent events have hallowed it in ut 
sensible hearts. 

No. 96. View from Proster Hill, Oloa- 
cestershire. England, by the same artist, is 
still more oeautiful uian the foregoing; — 
the two are intended as companions, ffo- 
thing can surpass the extent and richness 
of this scene, which the artist has executed 
in the most chaste and skilful manner, — 
no gaudy tints, but delicate grays are the 
chief colors, and there is a soft haziness 
that is very impressive to the imagination. 
The two are in truth, the finest pieces of 
landscape in the whole exhibition. 

No. 60. Landscape, by Weir. Whilst 
on the subject of landscapes we should be 
doing injustice both to the distinguished 
Artist who painted this piece, and to our 
own hidgment, if we were to postpone it. 
Mr. Weir has long had a just celebrity in 
works of this kind, and upon the present 
occasion he well vindicates the character he 
has obtained ; it is faithful to nature, deli- 
cate and chaste, and must needs still fur- 
ther increase his reputation. 

No. 83. Boonton Falls, New-Jersey, by 
Durand. This is an exquisite piece of na- 
ture ; it is in the highest degree fresh and 
vivid : the foliage nas obtained a particu- 
larly careful finish, and the white volume 
of water falls in such a manner that we 
would almost pronounce it cooling and re- 
freshing to the eye. The Professors in this 
Academy by-the-way, appear to have stu- 
died landscape witn great success; the 
best paintings in the exhibition, widi one 
or two exceptions, are of this nature. 

No. 127. Marine View, by Birch. We 
have now to turn to another department of 
art : one on which so many have worked 
their own fame more effectually than that 
of the vessel they have attempted to de> 
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toribe \ one in fact on which too many axe 
liable to seek for materials in their own 
fancj", initead of viewing them in lublime 
reality. But the latter we would suspect 
to have been the case with Mr. Birch. His 
brig in distress is so faithfully portrayed, 
ihax we could almost imagine nim to have 
been one of those in the boat which he ex- 
hibits leaving the vessel for the shore. The 
brig herself is very fairly represented in a 
state of distress — part of her masts are 
gone, her maintopsail shivered into rib- 
bons, and flying out of th^ bolt-rope, is high- 
ly picturesque ; a boat " freighted" with 
distressed souls is laboring for the shore, 
and in the hazy back ground are rocks on 
which the surf beats high. The white 
caps on the tops of the waves in strong re^ 
lief to the leaden or black sky which frowns 
above it, and the whole is a remarkably 
fine picture of a shipwreck. 

Among the landscapes we omitted to 
name a very fine one, No. 145, by Miller, 
which is well filled in, and the foliage most 
elaborately and tastefully finished — ^the 
water in the back ground looks brilliant 
and clear, and the general effect very de- 
lightful. 

We have but leisure to remark two or 
three Portraiu at present, and must resume 
our examination in the next number; we 
cannot, however, pass 
|» No. 110. Portrait of a Lad V, by Ingham, 
which is chaste and spirited, we venture 
idso to pronounce it a good likeness. 

No. 133. Portrait of J. Audubon, Esq. 
Painter and Naturalist, by Inman : — ^In 
this portrait the artist has been so happy 
as to throw mind, decidedly, into the coun- 
tenance of his eminent suVject ; — the up- 
turned eyes, the loosened drapery of the 
neck, the mouth just opened, are all ap- 
propriate, and give us a lively idea not 
only of tne face but of the contemplations 
of the philosopher and artist 

No. 208. Portrait of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, — also by Inman. We have reserved 
this for the close of the present number, 
being desirous, in humble imitation of the 
Phoenix, of dying in a blaze. This portrait 
of the learned and amiable biographer of 
the great Washington is a chef d'avre. 
The venerable lawyer is seated in an easy 
rhair, his hand resting on a book which is 

S laced on his knee, his thin gray locks, and 
is attenuated but calm and contemplative 
visage are turned towards the spectator, his 
deep set eyes, under his bushy eyebrows, 
give tokens of intense thought, but there is 
an air of philanthropy and benevolence 
about him which rivets the attention. We 
regret that this beautiful picture should 
have been hung so high, as it is hurtful to 
look so long as the anxious wishes would 
impel us. The engraving in line by Du- 
rand, which graces the third number of 
the National Portrait Gallery of distin- 
guished Americans, is from this painting, 
and iu accuracy as compared with the 
original, entitles the latter artist to the 
thanks of the community, as well as to a 
high rank in the list of native artists. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BxBLiOTHZCA Classica^ by J. Lein< 
priereu D. D., a new edition— enlarged, 
remodeled, and extensively improved, by 
Chahlbs Anthok, L. L. D. ; Jay Profes- 
sor of the Greek and Latin Languages, Co- 
lumbia College. New York— 2 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 1635. G. & C. & H. CarvilL— This 
Dook, which lias just been issued from the 
Press, reached us too late for more than a 
brief notice of its publication, and a hearty 
commendation of what appears to us the 
production of a literary Hercules, who has 
not only purified the Augean mire of clas- 
sical history, but, with consummate skill 
and transcendent ability given to the 
youthful student and the man of learning 
mose golden apples of literature which so 
many thousands find guarded by difficulties 
more formidable than was even the Dra- 

Son of Old. We mean tlie actual want of 
le sources of information, which a valua- 
ble private library has afforded to the learned 
Editor ; but as it is our attention to treat 
at large of this work in the next number, 
and enter fully into its merits, we will only 
say that the author has, in our opinion, done 
more to elevate the standard of our literary 
character, in the eyes pf Europe, than any 
other living writer ; and we doubt not that 
the work in question, if not immediately re- 
printed, will have an extensive sale in the 
Englisn market. There are two things 
connected with it which strike us at first 
sight as not being exactly to our mind, viz : 
the difficulty of makine it answer as a 
School book, owing to me two volumes ; 
and aeain, the retaining that almost explo- 
ded Cnronological reckoning of 4004 years 
from the Creation to the coming of theJtfes- 
siah. — Of these, however, inter cetera^ more 
hereafter. We would wish to see the book 
not only in the hands of every man enga- 

Sid in the education of youth, but also in 
e library of every one claiming the ap- 
pellation of a scholar. 

The Complbtb Works •p Si» Wal- 
TBB Scott, with a Biography and his last 
Additions and Illustrations, 7 vols. 8to. 
New York, Conner & Cooke, 1833.— 
Messrs. Conner & Cooke have completed 
one volume of this interesting work, the 
cheapest, we venture to say, and the best 
executed for the price, that ever appeared 
in the Union. Of the value of the work it- 
self it would be impertinent now to speak, 
the whole world has conspired to raise its 
character beyond injury from carping cri- 
tics ; it is admitted on all hands to be the 
most amusing, as well as one of the most 
instructive publications that ever found its 
way to the attention under the garb of fic- 
tion. The present editors are making thei r 
edition a desideratum. It will not only in- 
clude all that the distinguished bard and 
wizard has published,— with his last cor- 
rections, alterations^ and improvements, — 
bat also a biographical account of the au- 
thor, his correspondence, and every thisff 
that relates to so eminent a man. which 
the power and means of the compilers can 
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hrtng toMther of an interetting nature. 
The worl is BtereoCyped — in feet, nodiing 
but a V617 extensive aale could repay the 
pnbliihere, at their low prices — and it is a 
clean, clear, legible type; ^-che notes parti- 
cttlarly are in a type unusually dear., 
We consider that Conner db Cooke have 
done ffood service to the community, in 
thus placing within the means of so large 
a portion, a work, which all should read 
who have the power. These hitherto vo- 
lumnious writings are by admirable ma- 
nagement thrown into teven octavo vo- 
lumes (inc)udinff the life and correspon- 
dence) without the elision of a single word 
from ue improved text and without being 
either oumbrous or difficult. 

A PLAIN AND PKACTXCAL TbBATISK ON 

THK Epidemic Cholbba^ as it prevailed 
in the City of New York in the Summer of 
1832. dkc. &c. by David Meredith Reese, 
M. D. 8vo. DD. 110. New York j Confer 
A Cook, ISjS. — In these days of terror 
when the fell monster Cholera is stalking 
over the world, crying "havock** wherever 
he appears, it becomes extremely necessa- 

2' and nrudent to give attention to every 
ing which professes to arrest its progress 
Even from mistaken judgment there is al- 
ways something to be elicited, which may 
form the foundation for further discovery. 
Under these considerations rather than from 
absolute confidence in the opinions of Dr. 
Reese, we recommend this Treatise to 
the public notice. He appears to have 
gone into a grave consideration of its na- 
ture and cause, and we confess, much to 
our own satisfaction ; and his reflections on 
the use of alcohol, or rather of ardent spi- 
rits, are judicious, though we fear not ef- 
fective. But as we dare not positively give 
our opinion on so important a subject, and 
on which learned Doctors differ, we will 
leave the matter^ and proceed to the man- 
ner of the publication. And here we were 
about to express disapprobation on account 
of old associations, but a friend who looked 
over our shoulder reminded us, that the 
desire of Dr. Franklin, in typography, was 
here attempted. The long letters are very 
considerably shortened, not so much so^ 
however, as to prevent them from being 
distinct, and it certainly rives the whole an 
air of compactness which is pleasing to the 
eye. But though we concede that part of 
tne novelty, we cannot approve of the 
itaUe heini put in a smiTlIer type, in the 
middle of the other type — it looks broken 
and disjointed ; however, it has the charm 
of novelty, and will therefore have its ad- 
mirers. It is got up very neatly, and does 
great credit to the publishers. 

Tarn BvccAimn ; a Tale by Mrs. S. C. 
HalL author of Sketches of Irish Charac- 
t«>, dke. in two vola Svo. Philadelphia.— 
This Romance came to us, so highly re- 
eommended from the other side of the At- 
laatie, that we took it up with the most 
■aagoine anticipations, and we are happy 
10 my that our expectations, in this m- 



stance, have fallen far short of the excel- 
lence of the work. It is decidedly the best 
novel from the pen of any female writer, 
that has appeared for years ; and is con* 
ceived in a spirit worthy of the great cha- 
racters whicn are delineated. The plot it 
well worked up and the story well told. All 
roadera will do well to judge for themselves. 



THE DRAMA. 
Park TmEATac—The theatrical season 
is drawii^ fast to a close. On the 19th 
inst. Mr. Barry took his Farewell benefit, 
upon which occasion he mustered all the 
strength of the stage in New York ; among 
the most distinguished were Mr. and Miss 
Kemble, Placioe, Barnes, Hilson, Sinclair, 
Jones, Keynoldson, Mrs. Barnes, Miss C. 
Fisher, and Mra Hilson. The principal 
piece was Katharine and Petruchio, which 
afforded an admirable display of the pow- 
ers of the Kembles and Placide. It is an 
absolute feast to see the Petruchio sustain- 
ed as it was by Mr. K., who to the deter- 
mined, resolute character of the bride- 
groom, adds the nonchalance and ease of 
the ffentleman. There is so little of stage 
tricJc in these two performers that we are 
deceived into the notion that they are for 
the time the very characters they repre- 
sent, and we know not whether to admire 
the ** conquering hero*' or the tamed shrew, 
save that some portion of exultation mixes 
with our pleasure, — at the submission of 
the weaker vessel to the proper lords of 
the creation. Placide was an excellent 
Qrumio, but we roust protest against a 
piece of bad taste exhibited by that gentle- 
man in the flogging scene at Petruchio's 
house ; it was "most foul and most unna- 
tural" in the midst of the confusion, for 
Qrumio to mount on his fellow-servant's 
back and ride off the stage. This would 
hardly be tolerated amone the lowest class 
of itinerants, and is highly insulting to the 
understanding of enlightened citizens. As 
if that were not enough, Grumio returns 
upon the stage, and like a victorious cock, 
he crows his notes of victory ** cock-a-doo- 
dle-doo" in the hearing of his supposed ir- 
rascible master. Surely Shakspeare's 
advice ought not to be so soon forgotten 
by actors " and let those that play your 
Clowns do no more than is set down for 
them." The fact is, it is catering for die 
coarse vulgar taste of the galleries, and 
neither should a respectable actor lend 
himself to it, nor should a manager per- 
mit it. Placide was however kivueU" in 
the first pieee, *< T^ Secret ;" the whole 
of which little prelude was well performed. 
After the comedy there was a selection of 
songs, in whicn it was our misfortune 
agam to hear a really good singer spoil 
her music. Mra Austen always sings be- 
low the pitch, and we know not how to at- 
tribute a cause to this very great &ult, un- 
less it be. indoUnee. We are aware that 
we tread upon dangerous ground in pre- 
suming to diflbr from so large a portion of 
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our fellow-eiiizeni, but ittch being our 
genuine BentimentSi they muet of couree be 
given faithfully to the world or reserved 
altogether. We are sure that Mrs. Austen 
can sing, and understands her music, and 
we therefore take it the worse that she will 
not charm, by the slight additional exer- 
tion of keeping up her voice, and by giving 
us the silver melody of a sostenuto occa- 
sionally, instead of the load of ornament 
and chromatic run, which surprises with- 
out satisfying. Jones sung most chastely, 
but chose unhappily. The music of Sto- 
race is always pleasing in the drawing- 
room, and sterling in itself but is seldom 
sufficiently brilliant for the tiieatre or the 
concert room. Sinclair threw away his 
fine voice upon a ridiculous monotony, pur- 
porting to be a ballad, the subject being 
supplied from an incident in Rogers' Italy, 
ana the burden of each verse being " O 
the misletoe bou^h !">-in fact, a travestie 
of a most beautiful anecdote. The com- 
pany have a most valuable accession to 
their musical strength in Mr. Reynoldson. 
whose voice, a Baritone, is powerful ana 
sonorous. His chief defect is in his enun- 
ciation, dwelling but for a short time on 
the vowels, and thereby losing mueh both 
of melody and truth. This we are as- 
sured he will remedy ; he has all the other 
requisites of a good singer. 

We cannot (|uit our Theatrical article 
without protesung in the strongest terms 
affainst the abuse of the character of Paul 
I^y, as played or rather as ridiculed by 
Mr. Hilson. That actor degrades the Paul 
Pry into a pitiful low-brea buffoon, vul- 
gar, boisterous, cowardly, and mean. — 
Whereas the real Paul Pry is a gentle- 
man at ail times ; — ^he is supposed to be a 
person of small independence, bred to no 
profession, and living in a country village. 
Having nothing of his own to engage his 
attention, he is a busy-body in the every 
day affairs of others, and knowing nothing 
of affairs of consequence, he has gradually 
come to maenify trifles into important mat- 
ters ;— but he never forgets his dignity, 
nor can we imagine a greater contrast, than 
the brutal vulgarity with which Hilson in- 
vests him, and the quiet comic gjentility 
with which he is portrayed bv Liston. — 
The dialogue also is essentially altered, 
we venture to assert that not twenty lines 
of the whole comedy, as played at the Park 
the other night, is to be round in the origi- 
nal manuscript. It is in fact cut and 
mangled so as to be hardly rec<^izable. 
We trust that the manager will nnd it his 
interest no less than his duty to rid the 
stage of distortions which disgrace it, and 
make it once more what it was originally 
intended, "a glass wherein the world 
might see itself." Let the actors "follow 
nature;" — it is a simple rule, and they 
will find it more to their own advantage, 
and to the public edification. 

New Yoak Sacbsd Mosic Socibtt. 
—On Thursday the 27th, this soeiety per- 
formed the Oratorio of the Creation, in 



the Bociety*s halL Chatham-itreet, befant 
a numerous and highly retpeetable aa- 
dience. It gives us pleasure to perodv« 
the manner m which this society advaaeea 
in the oultivatioD of harmony. One of the 
most sublime, and certainly the most diffi- 
cult of overtures, was performed with a 
precision and care highly gratifying both 
to the hearers and the peribrmera. The cho- 
russes also were powerful and well sus- 
tained. The accompaniments however 
were in general too strong, and that beset- 
ting sin of orchestras in general was visi- 
ble on the present occasion in a powerful 
degree. We mean the wind instruments 
were out of tune. Of the singers we would 
observe that Mr. Fehrman is a younc man 
of great promise, his voice is not aeeper 
than a Baritone, nor will it ever be. He 
has good taste, but needs power or volume ; 
and his foreign pronunciation was a little 
against him. Of Mr. Jones it is unneces- 
sary to sav much, as he is always correct| 
Eure, and melodious. We only wish he 
ad more strength, but his songs were re- 
freshing to the ear, and pleasing to the 
judgment ; his singing is chaste, eorrecL 
ancTbeautifuL Mrs. Austen gave pioof oi 
our assertion that she can sing delightfully 
when she pleases to make & exertion. — 
The beginning of "With verdure clad," 
was poor, but the latter half was delight- 
ful; — the air "On mighty wings" was 
extremely well sung by her, and naif re- 
deemed her from the censure we have ex- 
pressed before. In truth we know what 
she can do if she pleasea Mr. Pearson 
possesses a great compass of voice, being 
able to sing a very deep bass, and go up 
considerably into the tenor j his singing is 
true, and he only wants cultivation and 
polish to make it verv effective, at present 
there is a monotony or expression, a want 
of flexibilitv, which he must conquer. — 
Mrs. FrankWs voice, a mezzo sopranojs 
very pleasing, but not very strong. We 
suspect she is not ^uite fiBimiliar with the 
music of the Creation, as the leader's vio- 
lin was very perceptible accompanying her 
recitative. It might however be timidity. 
Her tones are very pure, she sings in good 
tune, and altogether was a pleasing per- 
former. 

In conclusion we would remark one 
general &ult in the orchestra, which they 
cannot too soon amend ; — that of running 
before the singer. It is a well known rule 
in vocal and instrumental music, that the 
singer is allowed a certain degree of ad 
libitum for the purpose of giving grace and 
effect to particular passages. On these 
occasions it is the business of the leader to 
observe the singer, and of the orchestra te 
foUaw the leaaer'e nioeions /— instead of 
which it required all and more than all of 
Mr. Hill's exertions to restrain the instni- 
mental performers, from dragging the 
singers forward, even through a caoeanu 
On the wholcu however, this society kas 
acquitted itself in a mghly lespeetable 
manner, and bids lair to exeoale saored 
music well and effectively. 
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Bibliotheca CiasBica; or a Classical Dictionary, dbc. &e., hy J. LvMPttiKBfi, D.D. A 
new edition, enlarged, re-modelled, and eztensiTely improved, by Charles Anthon| 
L.L.D., Jay Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and of Archisology ana 
Ancient Greography, and Rector of the Grammar School in Columbia College. New 
York. 2 vols. 8vo. New York, G. & C. & H. Carvill— H. C. Sleight. 

Therb has been perhaps no greater desideratum in latter times, than a 
work possessing the qualifications requisite to such a classical dictionary, 
as should be of service to the most deeply learned scholar, as a book of re- 
ference and a compilation of authorities ; while it should be, at the same 
time, a fountain of information to the merest tyro in the languages and 
labors of the mighty spirits of old. A dictionary — the object of which 
should be, to illustrate rather than simply to enumerate, to elicit the truth 
rather than to be content with the bare statement, of those incredible per- 
versions of historical and moral veracity, which abound in the writings of 
the heathen sages of Greece and Rome ! A dictionary, which,— while it 
recounted the facts and fables, recorded by the poets, the historians, the 
philosophers and the Xoyoroidi of remote ages, — should at the same time point 
out the discrepancies, the fallacies, the impossibilities, with which they 
teem ; — should analyze the turbid waters, that may perhaps allay the thirst 
of curiosity, but minister nothing to the health of mind, — and indicate, not 
only the corrupted vein which has polluted the living stream of knowledge, 
but also the antidote, whereby the poisoned draught may be converted into 
a beverage, not merely innocent, but refreshing and salubrious to the soul 
that pants for wisdom. 

Such a work is the Bibliotheca Classica, which now lies before us, — 
and most sincerely do we hail its appearance, and revere the talents, by 
which it has been produced to the literary world ; as ardent lovers ourselves 
of ancient lore, as fervent promoters, in our degree, of every measure 
which may tend to the advancement of human knowledge, and^ last not 
least, as sons rejoicing in every new honor, which may be added to the 
arms or the arts of our Mother America. In each and all of these charac- 
ters have we reaped a rich harvest of pleasure, from our partial perusal of 
Dr. Anthonys able and scholastic edition — as he modestly terms it«-of Lem- 
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priere. It cannot but be an essential assistance even to the most finished 
reader of the classics, if merely considered as a saving of vast mental and 
corporeal labor; as a compendium, wherein passages are collated, from 
almost innumerable authorities, with a diligence, equalled only by the 
utility of its results. It cannot but be an invaluable teacher to the youth- 
ful student, as furnishing him with the means of learning not merely let- 
ters, but the sciences which it is the object of letters to impart, — and as 
being the only work of a similar nature, which even hints at the absurdity 
of viewing legends replete with fable and falsehood in the light of authen- 
tic records rich in history and truth. It cannot but be a source of triumph 
to our country, that it has at length given birth to a publication, which 
must eventually become the text-book of profane literature, supersede every 
previous work of the same class, and hold unequalled rank in every library 
either of the new or old world. 

To speak of the talents or erudition of one, whose fame for scientific and 
accurate scholarship is as familiar to the universities of England and Ger- 
many, as it is to the younger seats of learning in our own country, would 
be superfluous and impertinent. For the research and labor which have 
been expended — not indeed in vain — on this herculean task, no further 
Toucher can be required, than the prefixed enumeration of authorities con- 
sulted for the purposes of the present edition, not including the classics ; 
which amounts to upwards of four hundred and fifty works, on almost every 
branch of art or science, that could be brought to bear on the subjects in 
hand, and in almost every remarkable language, whether of ancient or 
modern days. With regard to the utility of devoting so large a portion 
of time, and such intense application to a study so important as this, there 
can — we apprehend — ^be but one opinion. On the execution of the under- 
taking however, on the result of such strenuous exertions, on the beneficial 
tendency of the entire work, much may be said ! So much indeed, that our 
limits can but allow us to submit our judgment to the public concerning a 
portion, and that by no means an extended one, of this valuable publica- 
tion. In fact so short has been the period, which has elapsed since the first 
appearance of Dr. Anthon's book, that want of time alone would preclude 
the possibility of our having even perused the whole ; and were we to 
pretend in the course of a few days, or even weeks, to have formed such 
an opinion, as would justify us in putting forth a criticism on t?te v>hoU of 
a work of such magnitude and power, we should deserve the reprobation 
and contempt of the learned, as mere solemn charlatans, as quacks of lite- 
rature, affecting to treat of subjects, to become acquainted with which we 
have evidently lacked the means, and might reasonably be supposed to lack 
the power also. In order to enable all classes of readers fully to appre- 
ciate the benefit, conferred on the studious by the indefatigable author, it 
may be advisable to set forth briefly — the nature and extent of information, 
which may be reasonably expected from a dictionary of this kind ; — the 
qualifications which are requisite to an author, who may aspire to throw 
new light on the dark ocean of early history, and to penetrate the doubtful 
mazes of heathen mythology ; — and lastly, the defects, whether of com- 
mission, or omission, which have so long and so loudly called for reforma- 
tion in those prior editions, which are about to be supplanted for ever by 
the incomparable superiority of that which is now before us. In the first 
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place then, a classical dictionary should contain not only '^a copious account 
of the principal proper names mentioned in ancient authors ;" but it should 
also give the compiler's own opinions, as to the truth or fallacy of such ac- 
counts; it should furnish the youthful student with a key to the hidden 
meanings, the remote sources, and the possible explanations, of the strange 
fisibles which are related no less by the historians, than by the poets of old ; 
it should tell him what he must reject in toto as false and absurd^ — ^wha^ 
he may admit as containing undoubted facts, though partially conceal- 
ed by mythical adornments, — and what he may receive with full con- 
viction of its importance and veracity ; it should illustrate the obscurity of 
past ages by the aid of recent discoveries, whether relating to the geo- 
graphy and architectural remains of the countries, or to the languages, the 
customs, or the origin of the people, it is led to describe ; it should not, in 
short, be contented with furnishing a brief statement of all that was known 
to the ancients, concerning the subjects of which it treats, — ^but it must 
apply the test of accurate examination to those statements, and judge of 
their worthlessness or value, by the new lights, which have accrued to our 
days, from the vast improvements that have obtained in every branch of 
art, and of science, of moral philosophy, and of that religion which is the 
touchstone of truth. 

In order to perform all this, and to perform it with judgment, the compi- 
ler must be endowed with talents, taste, and discrimination, of no ordinary 
nature ; for, — although it will be necessary, as we have stated above, that 
he dive far below the surface, and plunge deep into the caverned mysteries 
of the sea of time, — that he must carefully analyze the spoils which he 
may have dragged into light, — that he must hurl aside the worthless dross, 
while he enshrines the true gem in that setting, which may best display its 
purity and splendor ; — he must yet beware, lest in his success he become too 
fastidious ; he must remember that the natural object of his labors is, to 
afford a lucid exposition of all that appears most worthy of note, concern- 
ing the names of classic lore, whether they be of god-like mortal, or half- 
human deity ; of cities and states, whose site, whose glory, and whose 
policy have been blazoned abroad, till they have become as it were things 
of to-day; or of Centaur, Sphinx, and Arimasptan, — monsters, which exist- 
ed only in the vague and traditional superstitions common to all wild 
and semi-barbarous nations, till they received as it were — 

^* a local habitation, and a name," 
from the poetical beauties, in which they have been embalmed by those 
writers, whose works it is no less his pleasure than his duty to consult, to 
scrutinize, and to adapt to the time and understandings of his readers. 
When he shall have done this, and not till then, he may be expected to 
set forth his own opinion on the subject, tracing the fabulous narrative to 
its historical foundation, if it have any ; deducing the origin of the teadition 
from the facts of its prevalence at certain periods, or among certain tribes, 
and lastly warning those who may consult him, to place no confidence in 
such legends, as can be in no wise tracked upwards to any credible source; 
remembering always that the duty of a lexicographer is not that of an his- 
torian, and that to elucidate the text of ancient authors, rather than to in- 
vestigate the truth, is the peculiar purpose of a classical dictionary. In a 
general view, as we have stated above. Dr. Anthon's book is the most ahie 
production of the sort we have ever met with, and it vojj^^^l^ J^^)^, BUitter 
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for a scholar, however well qualified for the task, to make improrenvents upon 
it on any considerable scale, even with the adrantages afforded to him by the 
subject of onrpresent article. There are nevertheless some points on which we 
have the presumption, as it may perhaps be deemed, to differ from theprofessor ; 
not, be it observed, in any portions of his work relating to authentic history, or 
matters of fact, for we have been unable in a very careful examination of many 
topics oi the utmost importance, as records of the mightiest states of earth, 
to discover any room for emendation ; we would particularly specify the 
articles — ^gyptus, in which the indefatigable author has brought together 
a mass of erudition on every point connected with the topography, antiqui- 
ties, religion, customs civil or military, arts and sciences of this wonderful 
nation, which has been so long considered the mother, as it were, of learning 
and civilization to the entire universe ; and Boma^ wherein he has subjoined 
to a compendious narrative of .its history, as related by the classical authori- 
ties of old, a masterly exposition of the fallacy of their statements, and a clear 
and probable solution of the principal difficulties involved in their acooonts, 
leaning manifestly to the opinions of Niehbuhr, who has brought more 
light to the early ages of this wonderful people, ^than the united wisdom 
and research of twenty centuries ; rejecting at once the mythic tradition, 
that Rome was founded by the Trojan fugitives, he attributes her gradual 
•ecumulation to a Pelasgic or Oriental origin ; to which doctrine, as far as 
the Pelasgi are concerned, we have no hesitation in yielding full credit ; 
we cannot however so fully coincide in the belief, which Dr. Anthon seems 
to entertain, both here and elsewhere, that the Pelasgi were immediately 
of an Oriental, or Indian descent ; but of this we shall have occasion to 
speak more fully, when discussing his notices of Greek, and even Roman, 
mythology. With regard to the government and policy of the Roman re- 
public, all that could possibly be collected within the limits of a dictio- 
nary, will be found under the heads Consul^ Centuria, Dictator, Decemviri, 
SenattM, Tribuni, and many others of equal or superior interest ; nor could 
the youthful student seek for information elsewhere, with equal hopes of suc- 
cess, unless he should wade through whole volumes of fiction, in order to 
arrive at one sentence of truth. In like manner, beneath the heads of 
Carthago, Piolemceus, Persia, and in short every subject relating to those 
periods, on which the direct statements of contemporary historians have 
shed their illumination, much matter will be discovered not unworthy the 
columns of the completest encyclopaedia. Dr. Anthon is stronger than any 
writer, whose investigations of such topics we have heretofore consulted, 
concerning the lives, the writings, and the doctrines of the philosophers, 
poets, and authors of every description, — who abounded, in those early days, 
ci a vigor and luxuriance, which would almost lead us to believe that the 
miod of man, like the soil of the earth on which he treads, decreases in its 
productive energies, in proportion to the length of time during which it 
has been subject to cultivation. The tenets of the innumerable schools 
of philosophy, which in their vain yearnings after that knowledge, to 
be derived in truth from revelation alone, produced more fantastic theo- 
ries, more visionary absurdities, than we can conceive to have found 
listenersj much less disciples, among a people so sagacious in their worldly 
affairs as the Greeks have proved themselves to be, by their politics, their 
sciences, and their literature, are set forth with the greatest perspicuity. 
The styles, the beauties, the defects of those divine poets,— the aigu- 
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menta, the character, the eloquence of those orators, whose rhetorical 
compositions are still acknowledged to be models of spirit, no less than of 
persuasion, by all who aspire to the glorious faculty of governing their 
fellows with a breath from their mouths, — are here delineated with a force, 
and exactness, which prove that the professor has brought to his arduous 
task, not only a mind stored with more literary treasures than those of ten 
ordinary scholars, but a soul capable of appreciating the beauties, no less 
than diving into the critical acuraina of the page, whether it be adorned 
with the rich imagery of an iSschylus, the thunder-like periods of a Demos- 
thenes, or the dark and subtle disquisitions of a Plato and an Aristotle. 
In all these branches, we confess that the professor has proved himself 
equal, if not superior, to any modern inquirer, who has given publicity to 
his labors in our language. Few, we regret to say it, of the literati of the 
English universities, have the industry to apply that otium cum dignitaU^ 
which they possess in such princely abundance, to the laborious and irksome 
task of compilation. Contented with enriching their own understanding, 
they are too apt to suffer their erudition to perish with them, having passed 
a youth of toil in the acquisition of knowledge, which, when acquired, they 
hoard up till it becomes savorless and unprofitable, its possessors sink into 
the tomb, and the results of their application, which, if duly registered, 
might have conferred incalculable benefits on the rising generation — 

like tlie baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind. 

Not so the author of this valuable, we had almost said invaluable, addition 
to the long list of lexicons and dictionaries, which are so indispensable 
both to the mature scholar, and to the incipient laborer in the vineyard of 
the muses ! — He has acquired for himself, only that he may augment the 
literary acquisitions of his less gifted countrymen, and many an aspiring 
youth in either hemisphere, will hail the correct science which he may ob- 
tain from Anthon's, even as we ourselves have cursed, in the bitterness of 
our hearts, the meagre truisms of Lempriere's Bibliotheca Classica. — In 
fact, there is hardly a name, whether of those who have been held up as 
maxims of virtue to be copied, or as ensamples of rice to be shunned, till 
every minute action of their career, every shade of their character, every 
incident connected with their lives, have been dragged into light. — or of 
those, whose insignificance has shielded them heretofore from the scrutiny 
of succeeding ages, — concerning which our author has not managed to dis- 
cover something new and interesting, no less to the man who reads for 
pleasure alone, than for him who struggles to one pinnacle, only that he 
may use it as a resting place whereon to support his foot, till he gain 
vigor for another and another spring, in his unwearied progress towards 
that summit of science, which, though he seem to be nearing it for ever, 
in reality is scarcely less distant than at the first moment when he started 
on his toilsome adventure. In truth, the road of knowledge too much re- 
sembles, in this respect, the endless avenue bounded on the right band and 
on the left by parallels, which, though to the deluded eye they may appear 
continually to converge, may in reality be produced to infinite space, with- 
out the slightest alteration in their relative positions! — When first the 
student commences his pursuit of wisdom, there is for the most part some 
preconceived station which he desires to gain ; some particular branch in 
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literature, of which it is his highest ambitioQ to become compietely master, 
and on the acquisition of which, he proposes to rest upon his laurels, con- 
tent with his first victory, and heedless of further toil. He amves at the 
height of his wishes, — he has become a master of that one science at which 
he aimed, — ^and behold ! the knowledge which he has gained, is only suffi- 
cient to show him, that there is yet further and more desirable knowledge 
beyond. Erudition in one line, is but the primer^ if we may venture 
on so humble an illustration, whereby the scholar is drawn into another 
and higher sphere ; and so he must go on for ever, still discovering fresher 
and fairer objects of desire, till his corporeal, if not his mental facoiues 
yield to the force of time ; and when he shall have become " as one of the 
clods in the valley," a long succession of spirits no less enthusiastic thau 
his, will climb step after step upon the same towering ladder, commen- 
cing their ascent even where his was ended, and in turn bequeathing their 
position, to be left yet further below by their undaunted posterity. 

There is perhaps no more singular circumstance, in the whole history of 
the human mind, than the simple fact of the constant progression of know- 
ledge ; a fact, which, in our opinion, — if all other proof were wanting, — 
would be in itself sufficient to demonstrate the immortality of mind. 
That truths, which were in by>gone ages elicited, from more than Cim- 
merian gloom, by the prodigious powers of a Newton, are now taught in 
every petty school to every dull and droning schoolboy is notorious to all ; 
that the knowledge, which it cost him in his peculiar line, and a thousand 
other sages in theirs, a lifetime of unremitting toil to gain, nmy now be im- 
parted in the course' of a few years, if not months, is no less evident, than 
that we are residing in an hemisphere, to have imagined the existence of 
which stamped its discoverer a visionary and a madman, in the eyes of 
the wisest men of Europe, till success — the only sure test — had proved his 
folly to be wiser than the wisdom of the gravest philosophers of his age. 
That this extension of knowledge may be carried on in a certain progression 
for ever we doubt not ; and this, — as we have said above, — this single fact 
would prove to our conviction, even if the light of revelation had not been 
vouchsafed to us, that a soul capable of endless expansion, and incapable^ in 
its present form, ofperfectibility,mustbe intended for higher and better things 
than the darkness visible of this sublunary sphere. But we are wan- 
dering widely from our subject ; though in fact we have not gone so far 
from it as at first sight we may appear to have done, for the aim of the 
foregoing observatioi\s is this — that much as Professor Anthon has done for 
us, we yet want more; like the miner, — ^who cannot be content to 
grope his way in certain but slow security by the aid of his safety-lamp, 
but must needs brave the fatal explosion of the firedamp in his desire for a 
clearer illumination, — we can see enough to excite, but not enough to gra- 
tify, our curiosity ; we can see that there are strange mysteries partially 
revealed by the waving of the curtain, which is not as yet entirely drawa 
aside, but what those mysteries are we are at a loss to discover, and yet 
we bum to know them ! — And now we come to the only complaint, we have 
to bring against the learned compiler ; — ^it is this, — that, in stating th« 
objections brought by critics to some formerly received opinions, which are 
daily sinking into obscurity and disuse, he has not more frequently given us 
the benefit of his own judgment, powerful as it needs must be, to guide the 
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youthful spirit to its scope, when half bewildered in the maze of conflicting 
doctrines, and now perhaps hearing for the first time, that the existence 
of ^neas and Achilles in their poetic characters, much more of Romulus 
and Numa, were less authentic than that of Washington or Franklin. 
At the end of his able article on Rome, the professor has supplied an 
abridgement of some of the leading doctrines of Blum, Niehbuhr, and 
Muller; but haying done so, he leaves us without the sanction of his deci- 
sion with regard to their united suggestions. We ourselves are fully con- 
vinced of the fabulous nature of all Roman history, previous to the alleged 
destruction of the city by the Qauls, — allowing only that, according to 
analogy with other governments, we may safely admit the probability of 
Rome having been originally governed by a monarchical dynasty ; though 
all or nearly all the incidents, related as pertaining to that dynasty, are 
utterly fictitious ; this we hold to be now as fairly ascertained, as any fact 
can be ; and scarcely less certain do we hold it, that the formation of the 
Roman people resulted from a combination of a native stock — the Etrus- 
cans — who appear to have exhibited some remote signs of a Slavonic de- 
scent,— with a foreign or sea-faring people of Pelasgic, or Grecian origin. 
Still we should have rejoiced had we been strengthened still further in 
our belief by the opinion of one, who has such opportunities for acquiring 
information, united to such faculties for improving on them, as Dr. Anthon. 
We wish then, that he had stated more fully what Ae believes to be the 
first era of history in the legends of early Rome ; — what facts, isolated and 
remote as they may be, we may credit, even before this period ; — and what 
we must reject as utterly absurd, and fictitious. Still more do we wish, 
that he had not cumbered this great monument of his powers with a docu- 
ment, so utterly exploded as the general chronological table, which con- 
tinues, — contrary, we dare be sworn, to the editor's own faith, — the ridicu- 
lous dates of the Roman monarchy, and even assigns the actual periods to 
facts, of which the average of lives, according to every table of insurance, 
demonstrates the absolute impossibility ; and collates the puerilities of Livy 
and Herodotus with the immutable veracity of holy writ. Deeply do we 
regret, that Dr. Anthon should have suffered antiquated custom to exert 
its sway in this instance over his better judgment; and certain are we, 
that on reflection he must regret the addition of a codicil to the work, 
which must either cast discredit on the inquiries broached in the body, or 
be itself, as it most clearly is, entirely confuted by their superior truth. 

This table, commencing from the year one, or 4004 before Christ, and 
carried down in regular arrangement to the reign of Heraclius, Anno Dom. 
610, might have done well enough as a summary to Rollings ancient history, 
or Stanyan's Greece, or some such other mass of fables ; might have im- 
posed on the credulity of the seventeenth — but is utterly misplaced in the 
nineteenth--century. To display the simplicity of the mere attempt to re- 
count things, which never did happen, which never could have happened, 
in the same breath with the authenticated dates of sacred history, no other 
evidenoe is needed than that which is contained within ; although, if other 
evidence were needed, every writer of sense, from Newton, down to Niehr 
buhr, teems with incontrovertible argument. The first part, which con- 
tains the space of 1758 years, and is embodied in some thirty lines, is mere- 
ly an attempt to fix the precise epoch of the patriarchs, and though it ap- 
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pear sufficiently absurd to endeavor to ascertain the era, even of real events, 
and actual personages at so vast a distance of time, it is nevertheless wisdom, 
when compared to the second part, whose very title is its condenmation ! 

" Uncertain and fabulous times of Greece." 
And yet these uncertain and fabulous times are collated, accurately, as we 
may suppose, with the epochs enumerated in Genesis, and other books, 
the sacred origin of which is a sufficient voucher for their truth. And 
herein we find accordingly, that TdchiUy successor to ^gialeus on the 
throne of Sicyon, was a contemporary of Sarah, wife of the patriarch 
Abraham ! That Atreua and Thyestes reigned at Mycense, and (Edipus 
at Thebes, exactly nineteen years after the liberation of Israel, by Deborah 
and Baruch ! That Troy was taken in the days of Jephiha, and that the 
HeraclidtB returned to the Peloponnesus two years after Samuel defeated 
the Philistines ! We could go on to fill pages with these whimsical paral- 
lels, were not one example as good as a thousand ! — Our chronologist 
speaks of the HeraclidcB, but he does not fix the date of the apotheo- 
sis of their progenitor Hercules ; and by what means, we would ask, 
are the offspring made legitimate sons of history, while the father is passed 
over in silence as a spurious child of fable; or how has the compiler of the 
tables, — it was not Professor Anthon we are certain, — been enabled to de- 
termine the periods at which events occurred, whose very occurrence at all 
he pronounces apocryphal? Again, has the compiler never met with such 
a work as Newton's chronology, and does he not know, that in the most 
quiet times of hereditary succession, in profound peace, aye ! even beneath 
such auspices as those of Castlereagh and the Holy Alliance, no seven kings 
have ever reigned 245 years, or 35 years each ! — That he should still adhere 
to the old version of the Romulean dynasty, of which four died by violent 
deaths, and the last was driven from his throne, and lived in obscurity four- 
teen years after his expulsion? — But verbum sat! Professor Anthon's error 
has arisen from a desire to give satisfaction to that prejudiced generation, 
who cling even to folly, because it was tlie folly of their ancestors, — and 
not because he has been himself misled, or dreams of misleading others ; — 
and, after all, the blot is but a blot on the face of a sun. 

In some points respecting the mythology, and origin of the Greek tribes, 
we respectfully differ from the judgment to which he seems inclined ; we 
refer in particular to his evident bias towards the belief of a proximate 
affinity between the races and religions of India and Greece ; although at 
times he seems to waver slightly in his faith ; as for instance, in the article 
Troja he somewhat countenances the ancient '* Tale of Troy Divine." 

While under the head Achilles he hints the possibility, that the whole 
legend may be an "adumbration^^ of some earlier, and Hindoo, tradition — 
this reminds us of a favorite theory of our own, which again reminds us, 
that w^e must not trespass too far on the patience of our readers; and that 
we must unwillingly defer the hobby — for such we confess it to be— on 
which we are about to mount, as also the consideration of some mytho- 
logical topics, particularly those which have .a reference to HerciUes 
and Apollo, till our next number ; feeling as we do that they are subjects of 
far too great importance to be introduced at the fag end of an article, that 
has already run to a somewhat fatiguing length. 
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Nt). V. 

t«t (Wfcer.— That's a brave fellow, but he's vengeance proud, and loves not thd 
^ommoo people. 

td. OJUer.-^FtLiih, there have been many great man that have flattered the people, 
"Who nc*er loved themt and there be many thai iKey liate loved they know not 
wherefore. O^riolaniu, 

Suppose me now a mldsliipman, duly inducted Into that important 
Fanction, and doing duty in the third lieulenanl's watch, in his Britannic 
Majesty's ship, the Ardour, oF sixty-four guns. How well do 1 remember 
the surprise and admiration with which 1 viewed the interior of that vessel, 
her immense beam, her two gun-decks, her spacious poop, her excellent 
quarters, and the number of her complement. The difference between the 
Calliope and the merchant vessels in which I had been was great, but here 
it was beyond my imagination. Every thing was upon so large a scale, 
that it was with difficulty I could comprehend the parts ; and my anticipated 
airs of superiority were sunk, on perceiving the tact and ease displayed by 
the other midshipmen, in giving or repeating orders. I had however learnt 
docility and obedience in all the ships in which I had sailed, and I was not 
long in perceiving that these qualities, together with alacrity and enter- 
prise, were necessary in every one who desired the approbation of Captain 
Feiguson. An excellent seaman himself, as well as a gallant officer, and 
shrewd tactician, he was desirous that all his subordinates, and his ship, — 
which is generally a sailor's wife,— should be distinguished in the fleet. It 
is not always that the captain of a man-of-war can have all his officers of 
his own choosing, but if he stand high in estimation at head quarters, he 
can manage it in a very considerable degree ] such was the case with 
Ferguson, and accordingly the greater part of the ward-room officers, as well 
as those of the cock-pit, might be considered as his followers. To some of 
these he had long been known, and as all became soon acquainted with his 
mode of government, the Ardour presently became a crack ship. 

I am inclined to dwell on Captain Feiguson and the Ardour, more, than 
anything like stirring interest would impel, because, if there be anything 
more than the flattering partiality of my friends in the character which their 
kindness has given me as a naval officer, I certainly either learned it, or got 
the grounds of it, in that ship, and under that commander. As a ship of the 
line, there was not that continual enterprise and spirit of gallantry excited, 
which is to be found in a cruising frigate or in a sloop. On the contrary, when 
she is attached to a squadron, which is generally the case, she has her 
station in the " order of sailing," as well as that in the " order of battle," 
from which she must not deviate, except from the superior impulse of 
powers which are sometimes far beyond human control, — the winds and 
waves* Saving, therefore, the character already obtained whilst com- 
manding a smaller craft, die credit with the captain of a line of battle 
ship depends upon the accuracy with which he obeys the general orders, 
the care with which he keeps his station, and the celerity with which the 
duties and evolutions of his ship are performed ; — of course I except action 
itself, upon which I do not enlarge here, as I shall have occasion hereaAer 
to lake ap the subject more particularly. Allow me then to describe Captain 
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F. and his manner circumstantially ; for however ill I may haTe imitated 
him, he is my model. 

Captain Feiignson was a Scotsman of ancient family, hot of no fortune. 
He was sent early to sea, with an education but imperfectly finished ; and 
his chief dependence, a brave heart of his own, and the promise of some 
parliamentary interest in his favor, when he should be in condition to mtke 
it available. And well was it for the gallant-souled lad, that he depended 
more upon the former than the latter, for so precarious a thing is court 
interest, that at the time Ferguson was qualified by service (or vl lieatenancyi 
his friends were all on the wrong side of the post. Ferguson had, however, 
determined from the first, to " achieve greatness," and not to have " great- 
ness thrust upon him." He came of a warlike race, and upon all occasions 
" his voice was still for war." — Was there a eutting-out party, Ferguson 
was ever the foremost to volunteer ; — was there a storming party, or any 
expedition in which honor could be gained, or danger could be courted, 
Fei^son was ever forward to secure the one, or partake of the other. 
Enthusiastically attached to his profession, no part of its details were 
irksome to him ; reared in the hardy style of Scottish children, his frame 
and strength were equal to all the irregularitiev to which a naval life is 
obnoxious. With all this he had the strong feeling of family pride, with 
which his nation is, sometimes too strongly, reproached. '^ Too proud to 
be vain," as it has been finely expressed, he was never known to boast ; but 
he was apt to keep aloof from the generality of his messmates, and to form 
close intimacies only where he could find congeniality of sentiment In 
discipline he was, from the very first moment of his career, found to be 
somewhat of a martinet; but this not so much from a love of power, and 
the desire to exercise it, as from an early conviction that such conduct was 
most conducive to the interests of the service he loved, and even of the 
people who submitted to it unwillingly. 

Before he was nineteen, young Ferguson, had been once blown up, 
twice wrecked, the little finger of his left hand was shot oS, he had 
been dangerously wounded in the left thigh, the right shoulder, and had 
received a dreadful wound on his head with a sabre. He had been mainly 
instrumental in cutting out two corvettes, one of which lay under the pro- 
tection of a powerful battery; and had captured with man-of-wars' boats 
merchant vessels innumerable. Such were his successes though achieved 
with difficulty and danger, that in whatever ship he served he could 
always depend on volunteers for any enterprise in which he was engaged. 
The "pick of the crews" would turn out for " Hector," as he wai called 
among the people, " though he was such a tartar." 

The consequence of all which, was, that his various commanders could 
never have despatches sent home, without some account, in which young 
Ferguson's name stood honorably prominent ; so that when he passed hb ex- 
amination at the end of six years, he was promoted immediately to the rank 
of lieutenant, to which he had literally fought his way ; and an appointment 
was sent out with his commission. — His zeal did not slacken, nor did hit 
courage cool with his advancement, on the contrary, he became more and 
more distinguished, as the field of action widened for him. He quickly 
rose to the rank of commander, and from thence was posted. — The 
enemies of his country will long remember his name for exploits whilst 
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commanding cruisers, and the officers and seamen, who served under 
him, lo?ed whilst they dreaded him, and associated with the name of 
*' black Hector" all that was valorous and honorable, with all that was strict 
and rigorous. 

Such was the man under whom I served three years. The first lieu- 
tenant had been a midshipman in the same ship in which he was lieu- 
tenant, the next three had served under his command in former ships, the 
junior or fifth only, being a stranger \ his purser had been his own clerl^ his 
surgeon bad gone with him through every ship he commanded, his master 
had been captain of the forecastle in the first ship he commanded, and had 
been promoted and brought forward for his exemplary conduct and clever sea- 
manship, in short, whilst all were kept at arm's length when on service, 
all would have hazarded their lives for his approbation. — As he never re- 
mitted a punishment, there were very few occasions for inflicting them 
upon the people ; and though he never passed over even an inadvertency 
in his officers, yet, his remonstrances were always given in private, so as 
Co avoid wounding either their feelings or their authority unnecessarily. 
They were usually effectual, but if the offender proved contumacious, he 
received a hint that he had better change his ship, or apply to be super- 
ceded — ^whieh hint, it was well to act upon promptly. 

I had not been long on board, before I got my first lesson. Captain 
Ferguson, came on board and remained the whole day and night. — In the 
evening I was walking on the midshipman's side of the deck, during the 
second dog-watch, — which means, between the hours of six and eight 
The captain was walking the other side with the officer of the watch and 
the surgeon. — Suddenly he stopped. 

"Mr. R." 

« Sir." 

" You will have the morning watch of course :— call me exactly at two 
bells." 

" Aye, aye, sir." 

My companion was " mate of the watch," and on him generally de- 
volves such a duty as that of calling the captain at a stated time, whilst a 
younger mid commonly has the same office to perform for the first lieu- 
tenant. — ^Conceiving therefore, that it was a general order, and that my watch- 
mate heard it as phiinly as I did, he would obey it as matter of course, I 
thought no more of the matter. 

The morning watch came on, and about a quarter after two bells out 
came the skipper ; — ^he went, as every seaman knows, first to the binnacle, 
then turned up his face to the weather to ascertain how the wind set, and 
then without farther ceremony called the third lieutenant on one side, 
q)oke two or three words to him in a low voice, and retreated again into 
the cabin. I still remained unconscious of offence ;— we cleaned the decks, 
piped "up hammocks," the captain's steward came with the usual invita- 
tion to the officer of the watch to breakfast, and the ward-room steward 
performed the same office to the mate of the morning watch, and to me as 
a stranger. — All went on smoothly, till Mr. Saunderson, the lieutenant, 
aung out " strike eight bells, and pipe to breakfast." Then turning to me 
with a darkened countenance, " Youngster what orders did the captain 
give you last night 1" 
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I repeated them. 

" Why did you not obey them, sir." 

" I thought sir, that"— 

" Thought sir, — z ds what right have ytm to think? obey, obey, — 

there are plenty here to think without you. — Yon hare disobeyed the 
captain's orders, a fault which he never oyerlooks. — Go to the mast head^ 
and stay there till I call you down." 

" But sir, I"— 

"But— but — d me no buts here — up with you, and think yourself 

well off its no worse.'* 

He pointed with his finger at the same time to the main^tcqpgallant 
cross-trees, and up I behoved to go, nolens volens. 

" So much for my invitation to breakfast," thought I, with a lengthened 
visage, " this deck-washing gives an excellent appetite, and the air of the 
mast-head will give it an edge. — It was sharp enough however without this." 

I solaced myself with the notion, that being a stranger and this the first 
offence, I should immediately be called down, and told to consider this as 
a warning. — I never was more mistaken in my life. — The warning was 
intended to be an effectual one, for I was obliged to remain there broi^ 
ing in a hot sun on an empty stomach, until noon. How wearily the half 
hours passed, and glad was I when upon striking eight bells, or noon, the 
first lieutenant hailed me. 

"Mast-head there." 

" Sir." 

" Come down." 

I obeyed this order with alacrity enough, but was so giddy with sitting 
thete, without food, that I nearly missed my hold. When I alighted on 
the deck, the first lieutenant beckoned me to him, saying, " Mr. R. you 
must go in the barge with the captain, to the dock yard, go and get ready, 
they are manning the boat, — be quick." 

I was about to make a reply, but catching a glimpse of his countenance, 
and remembering my late lesson, that " I had no tight to think," I ran 
down with a heavy heart to dress for this new duty, resolved that theve 
should not be again a complaint of neglect,— I was bat half dressed 
when the quarter-master came down. 

" Mr. R. is wanted in the boat." 

" Coming, coming," cried I, sticking my right arm into the left sleeve 
of my coal. 

By the time I had rectified the mistake, down he comes again j " Mr. R. 
the boat waits." 

Up I ran with my hanger in my hand. On reaching the quarter-deck, 
the first lieutenant cried out " how now sir, you keep the boat waiting, 
— and — what — have you not on your side arms ?" 

I hastily buckled my belt as I ran across the deck, down the side I 
went, and broke my shins in the hurry to get into the boat, where I sat 
with an anxious heart waiting for the formidable appearance of my com- 
mander. 

Here, however, I was obliged to sit nearly an hour. At length I was 
ioomed even to wish for the appearance of the man Tdreaded. Welcome 
.vas the sound when I heard the boatswain " pipe the side," and saw the 
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aide boys step wxiKofui the gangway. Quickly he followed, and sat him- 
aelf down beside me in the stern -sheets. He talked of ordinary matters, — 
made not the least allusion to my negligence ; but when the boat reached 
the stairs at the dock yard, he turned towards me, as he was about to step 
oat. ^^ Tell the commanding officer, I shall want the boat about seren 
o'clock, and da you be here with it, at two bells, ejcactly," 

" Aye, aye, sir," I replied,— mentally adding, " ah, that two bells ; if I 
fail this time, it shall not be my fault." 

It took us a full hour to get back to the ship, against a strong flood tide 
and heavy sea, so that in was six bells, in the afternoon watch, before I 
got on board. I delivered my orders, and was invited to dine in the ward- 
room; an invitation which I was glad to accept, for I was dreadfully 
hungry. % 

My punishment was, however, not yet at an end ; for I was doomed to 
endure all the sly insinuations from the officers, and from the mids, with 
respect to my recent elevation. 

^^ You've kept a close look out," said one. 

" What sort of weather is it aloft ?" cries another. 

** Fine air for dyspepsia," observed the doctor. 

« Why, you have been on short allowance," exclaimed the purser. 

" No," said my awn lieutenant, " he is a cogitator." 

^' A what ?" said several voices at once. 

"A cogitator— he thinks; by the Lord Harry, R., I would'nt advise yoa 
to think so intensely, but act more promptly, my boy. I've a notion you'll 
remember this morning's work, youngster. Obedience is the word here, 
and leave thinking to your superiors; or, if you will think, let it be how 
you can best perform your duty, and obey orders. Well,^ome, you'll do 
now — take another glass of wine, and then remember we've the next watch 
on deck." 

I drank my wine, as in duty bound — made my bow, and exit to the 
cock-pit There I found that it was out of the frying-pan into the fire. A 
reefer's jokes are all practical ; and I was surrounded by all who were 
below— whooping and hallowing, ^^the Higf^yer had anchored in the 
roads,"— "how were all friends in the sky-parlor ?"—" did I like chums 
for breakfast ?" with abundance of other witticisms, all of the stock kind, 
and which though pointless in themselves, through constant use, yet struck 
a little hard from the mouths of strangers. Glad was I, that the quarter- 
master came down in a few minutes, to report eight bells, and call me and 
others to relieve the deck. 

When my watch was out, I was sent in the barge, according to orden, 
and arrived at the stairs in ^'me— received Captain F.— got on board about 
nine o'clock, and slunk off to my hammock, tired enough — to be roused 
again for the middle watch, and mentally resolving " to obey first, and 
think afterwards." 

In a few days I had an opportunity of witnessing another instance of the 
captain's inflexible regard to discipline and good order. I have already 
intimated that we were a CTa4ik ship, which term signifies that the Ardour 
was perfectly neat and clean within ; the rigging well fitted, and hardly 
showing a block except where it was impossible to hide it ; our running 
rigging always taut, and the ends neatly coiled; but, above all, wa 
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piqued ourselves in beating the whole fleet in exercises, such as loosing ov 
furling sails, sending up or down topgallant yards, mooring or unmooring 
ship, repeating or answering signals, ready compliance with general or 
particular orders, and such like. The practice of sending up topgallant 
and royal yards in the morning, and sending them down at night, has long 
been universal in vessels of war at an anchorage ; and the duty, in the 
fleet, is to follow the admiral's motions, and if possible to beat him, notwith- 
standing the lead which he necessarily takes. The Ardour was remarkable 
for this ; so much so, that the ships in the fleet generally were considered 
smart which could follow her pretty close. One unfortunate evening, at 
sending down the yards, the fore-topgallant yard refused to '^ top;" — there 
it stuck — a monument of shame to the officer on deck, and of fear to the fore- 
top-men, who the more hurry they ran into, ta correct the fault, the more 
they entangled themselves. With heavy imprecations, the first lieutenant 
hailed the unfortunate top-men. 

*' Cross-trees, there." ^' Sir." " Send the captain of the top down here." 

" He's not aloft, sir." 

« Where the d— lis he?" 

No answer. The lieutenant raged at the disgrace ; by this time the un- 
fortunate yard was down on deck. 

'^ Send all the fore-top-men aft," cried he again. 

The master-at-arms was immediately dispatched for the captain of the 
lop, with directions to bring him on the quarter-deck immediately. After 
a few minutes he returned with a look of perturbation. 

« Well, sir, where's Tanner ?" 

^' Why, sir, I can't get him up— he's a little the worse of liquor, I fear." 

^ Liquor ! d — n him, — I'll liquor him. Mr. R., go down with the master- 
at*anns, take hands and bring him bodily here — d'ye hear. As for you, 

fore-top-men, you have disgraced the ship, and by I'll make you le- 

member it. Mr. Grey," turning to one of the master's mates, '^go forward 
on the forecastle, and exercise the fore-top-men at the topgallant and royal 
yards until farther orders." 

Down I went, and found the unfortunate Tanner completely drunk, and 
rery refractory. He had refused to attend the master-at-arms, and had 
•Ten given the old man a pummelling \ but at sight of the weekly aecounUf 
by which name the white patches on the midshipman's collar are distin- 
guished, his fury subsided, and he followed me submissively enough* 
The general chuacter of this man was yery good ; but he had unhappily 
■ttcceeded in procuring liquor, by means of one of the bum-boats along- 
side, and could not resist the temptation of getting "glorious." 

" So, Mr. Tanner, from whence are you ?" 

" Be — ^low— sir j I'm— si— si— sick, sir." 

" I dare say — at least if your are not, I'll sicken you. You're drank, sIti 
beastly drunk." 

" N — no, your honor — not ve — very — I've not had noth — nothing to 
drink — except— th-e plushJ^ 

" Plu9^ you scoundrel— a precious quantity of plus you've swallowed. 
How came you by your plus, as you call it ?" 

" Sir, I was co— ok to-day— and your ho— honor knows it was mp plu^ 
I've not had a drop, besides— your honor." 
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*< Tanner," replied the officer, <<the ship is disgraced, the captain of the 
larboard watch in your top is sick in his hammock, and yon are brutally 
drunk ; we are behind every ship at the Nore, and yon must answer this, 
heavily, to Captain Ferguson. Master-at-arms, put him in irons." 

Before the latter part of this remark was uttered, Tanner had turned hit 
eyes, late so *' lack-lustre,'' indignantly towards his own top, and clench- 
ing his large fist towards the men, he exclaimed bitterly, "d — n their 
limbs, the lubberly hounds." Then, heedless of his own fate, he was taken 
to the gun-room, and placed in the bilboes ; but his impending punishment 
was nothing, compared with the reproach which the first lieutenant had so 
judiciously thrown in ; and the thought that hi$ top had caused " the shine 
to be taken out of the hooker," was more bitter to his feelings than either 
cat or disrating. As for th^ top-men, they were kept at exercise as long as 
there was light to perform it, and in such a manner as would make them 
remember topgallant yards as long as they should live. 

In the evening the captain came on board, and was made acquainted 
with the afiair. Accordingly, at seven bells next day, the hands were 
turned up, and the delinquent brought to his sentence. Now, though 
Captain Ferguson never forgave an ofience against the discipline of the 
service, he was inflexibly just in another way. He never wreaked ven- 
geance upon an offender by punishing beyond what might be considered 
due measure. Therefore, when the people were assembled, he ordered 
the man to stand before him, and addressed him in something like the 
following manner, his calm, dignified, and impressive deportment, giviog 
additional weight to every syllable he uttered. 

" Thomas Tanner, you have been guilty of a gross violation of the rolet 
of the service ; you have disgraced your shipmates, and the ship in whiek 
you serve, and you have given a shock and disappointment to me, who 
have heretofore had a good opinion of your deserts, and a respect for yoa 
in your station. I rated you as captain of the fore-top in consequence ef 
that opinion and respect, and falsely conceived I was assisting his ^uh 
jesty's service, in selecting a sober and trustworthy man. I was mistaken ; 
but, being undeceived, I can no longer, in justice, allow you to hold a 
station of responsibility, nor to do duty in a part of the ship where none 
but good seamen should go. I disrate you, therefore, from this day, and 
you will henceforth do your duty in the larboard viratch, among the after- 
guard. Your conduct in future will be scrutinized, and it will depend 
upon yourself whether, at some distant day, you may or may not be restored 
to the station of a top-man." 

He paused a moment, and then exclaimed, '' Pipe down." 

Ten dozen would have been a milder punishment than this ; the poor 
wretch was cut to the soul. He retired, crest-fallen and humUed, to take 
his place in another watch—which, by the way, was merciful — and to per- 
form services which, to the thorough-bred seaman, are always degrading : 
SQch as mere manual labor, pulling and hauling wherever he should be 
ordered, in the after part of the ship, and always under the eyes of the 
officers. 

In such a ship, and under such a conunander, it was my destiny to learn 
the elements of a profession, which has always been the pride of my exist- 
ence ,' but I had another advantage, in the technical and mechanical part of 
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it, which I obtained casually. My station, when working ship, or wbe» all 
hands Were upon deck, was the forecastle j in short, I was one of the "foro' 
«astle midshipmen." Now, among seamen, this is the post of honor, as th« 
men for that station are always picked, old, thorough-bred tars, whose least 
boaftt is, that they can " hand, reef, steer, heave the lead, and rig and un- 
rig a ship, from her water line to the mast head, and from the after end of 
the spanker to the flying-jib>boom end ;" and besides all this, they can 
mat, and thrum, mend sails, make rope, cut out trowsers as ** taut as tha 
skin of a furled foresail," and cover hats with tarpaulin as it were an in^ 
tegral part of the fabric. These men are, besides, full of long yams, of 
their own exploits, of doughty commanders under whom they have served, 
of wonderful ships, in which they have sailed, of desperate adventures and 
fearful dangers, in which they have been involved ; they sing old ballads, 
any one of which will last out a whole dog-watch ; they look with con- 
tempt on all other stations of the ship except those of the quarter-masters, 
and upon every other forecastle in the world except their own. They are 
all dry jokers, they contemn danger and difficulty, they despise innovation 
upon received and established practices, and are the most superstitious set 
of beings upon the face of the waters. 

With these men I soon became a sort of favorite, partly because I had 
BO earnest a desire to become a practical seaman, and partly because it 
became known, presently, that I had been in the merchant service, and had 
been impressed. This latter circumstance, whilst it in no wise diminished 
the respect with which they treated me, • was nevertheless a passport to 
their good will, as making me more like themselves ;— they probably were, 
every one, pressed men,-^and I overheard one of them saying of me, " that 
I had come in at the hawse holes, as every seaman should, and not in at 
the cabin windows." With one of these I became a particular favorite, an 
old tar barrel, or rather an old sand cask, for he was so universally liked in 
the ship for his genuine good nature, and the stiff yams he told of the 
^^duld ClsLopatry,'^ that could do anything ;—" could sail through a 
needle's eye, luff within four points of the wind, and beat the d — 1 himself, 
^alorg-e," — ^that half the ''plush" went down Alick Johnson's throat; 
yet was he no more affected by it, than would the Arabian deserts by a 
like libationi Alick had always something to tell either of the *' aatuy 
CUopatry,^* or of the " otdd ball of rape yoma," or " bully ru^oit," by 
either of which latter terms was meant the Bellerophon ; and if his stock 
Were even exhausted, he scrupled not to begin again, assured that the sub- 
ject was as grateful to his hearers, as to the delighted speaker himself. 
Alick was one of those whose dandyism consisted of a jacket and waist- 
coat very thickly set with buttons, a pair of trowsers, the after part of which 
were as tight as a drum, a long and very thick queue, and a hat with alow 
crown and hardly any brim, but covered with tarred linen, by his omi 
*'/atr" hands;— the latter object was the idol of his adoration ; after the 
evening grog, which was his nearest approach to inebriety, though hia 
&culties were never confounded, he would caress this beloved object with 
great ardor of affection, and spurn with scorn any other hat which the wags 
affected to hold in higher estimation. A remarlnble instance of this man'a 
fondness in such a trifle I witnessed myself. 

A few days after I joined the '' Ardour," among other matteia of dtttj 
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the captain ordered that the bowsprit should be fresh gammoned. This is 
an important operation, which, however, I need not describe here, and is 
always committed to the best hands even of the forecastle men. Among 
others was honest Alick, who kept all alive with his many-times-told tales, 
and who worked away with his " beautiful castor" on his head. In the 
course of the work he had occasion to go forwaijji on the bowsprit beyond the 
gammoning ; either a rope struck him, or, from some other cause, he fell over- 
board, and in trying to save himself, he caught hold of a small line awk- 
wardly, which formed a bight over his thumb, and from the force of hiy 
descent, actually drew that member out of the socket, and clear away from 
the hand. By the loss of his thumb he got clear of the jam, he swam like 
a duck, and was presently taken in-board again, where the first words he 
uttered were, " d — n my eyes, where's my hat 7 I say, lads, which of you 
saw my hat?" Alas! the hat was gone forever; a strong flood tide was 
at the instant carrying it up towards Sheemess, and Alick never saw the 
beautiful appendage more. — As for the dismemberment, and the bleeding 
hand, they were not thought of, until some one cried out, "why, Alick, what 
the d — 1 has become of your thumb ?" 

" By the lord Harry," replied Alick, " the thumb has gone afler the hat, 
sure enough, and I suppose they will both come back together. — Well, I 
must go and get soldered up." 

And this was all the heedless creature cared about the loss of an oseful 
member ; and with him, and such as he, my nautical education was ad- 
vanced, and I was preparing myself for hoped for command. 

Hitherto my nautical experience had been, in the dangers of the deep, in 
those of a particular trade, and in practical seamanship ; — I was now to see 
and learn those of nautical warfare, for Captain Ferguson was not a man 
to keep aloof, when hard knocks were going ; on the contrary, he was but 
too ambitious of more than his share, so that honor could be obtained. 



TRUE DIGNITY. 



PniLOfloPHEBS, and men who think beneath the surfaces of things, assert 
that true dignity exists in the mind, and is independent of external cir- 
cumstances ; whilst the great mass of mankind, imagine that it can only 
be found in elevated station, and the old world particularly are given to 
the conclusion, that it only exists in conjunction with the pride of ancestry, 
and in the contemplation of a long list of noble, illustrious, and affluent 
predecessors. That such a contemplation may dignify the feelings, and 
incite the scion of such a stock to respect himself, and take the most cor- 
rect means to make himself respected, is probable enough, and such an 
effect is very often produced. But that this true dignity of soul is not insepa- 
lably connected with such collaterals may frequently be proved. — The fol- 
lowing is perhaps as decisive upon the case as can be given : — 

A boy, the son of a barber, was observed to be attentive to the duties of 
the petty school to which he was sent, and to labor hard to improve him- 
self according to the small means that could be afforded to him. A solici- 
tor in his neighborhood perceived the industry of the lad, and the propriety 
of his deportment; he fancied he saw in him something more than the 
every day production of humble life, and accordingly made an offer to the 
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parents of the boy, to take him into his senrice, partly to perform doliei tf 
a domestic nature, and occasionally to assist in the office as a writer or 
copyist. Of course the ojQTer was gladly and thankfully accepted. In hiii 
new situation he ever behaved with respect to his master and with prO' 
priety to those around him ; but it was quickly seen, that he lent all the 
attention which time would permit, to the study of law books in his 
master's library. The solicitor was not slow in distinguishing his merits, 
nor did he hesitate to show unequirocally his approbation of the lad's con^ 
duct ; he offered to defray out of his own pocket, the fee for legal articles, 
and enable him to pursue the profession in his own office. Here was another 
important step for the youth, who now pursued his studies with ardor, and 
performed his duties with a zeal which only sincere and deeply felt gratitude 
could inspire. Yet was not adulation towards his* superior, nor arrogance 
towards the class he was leaving behind ever evinced from him. . 

He served his articles out, was entered an attorney in the Court of King'ii 
Bench, and practice followed in reasonable proportion ; but our youth, now 
a man, was seized with a nobler ambition, and resolved to quit the grade 
of solicitor, and try his fortune at the bar. He was admitted to keep terms, 
passed through them, and was called to the bar, with the respect and good 
wishes of all classes of his profession. And what had produced this universal 
good feeling ? Not the fawning sycophantic expressions and actions of 
a vulgar soul, but the modest, respectful, but independent conduct of a mind 
well constructed. He pursued his career with undeviating but quiel 
course, was gradually raised in legal eminence and legal dignity, until he 
became Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King's Bench, the highest com- 
mon law office that can be held under the British crown. 

And here, to any but one whom insult cannot injure, and whose equi- 
nimiiy is such as worldly caprice cannot unsettle, he received his first in- 
dignity, following hard upon his highest honor, from the same hands, — those 
of " the finest gentleman in Europe," by which title was recognised the late 
King George IV. 

It is customary to make the magistrate above alluded to a peer of the 
realm, but this was refused to the distinguished subject of this article, on 
the ground of low extraction. He therefore held the office with the honor of 
knighthood only, for some time ; — but justice could not be withheld forever. 
So happily did he deport himself in this elevated and important situation, — 
with such suavity to the bar, such mildness to the witnesses, such inde- 
pendence in the expression of opinion, — occasionally familiar, and even 
facetious,— that he could convulse the court with the sallies of his wit, yet 
ever so dignified, that no one durst presume upon his good nature, — alwayt 
listened to with respect — ^rarely, very rarely an appeal from his judgment, 
— his name was equally synonimous with justice and gentleman, and at 
length the title came, tardily, which added nothing to his real elevation, 
though it gave him a seat in the legislation of the nation, as a peer, — and 
which in fact only added an additional duty to those he had already in his 
hands. 

Henceforth he acted with zeal and rectitude of intenti(Hi in the twofold 
capacity of legislator and judge, and died a short tune back, regretted and 
respected universally,— as the great and good Chodee Abbot, Lord TbM'^ 

TERUBN. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE ITALIAN TRAGEDIANS. 

TICTOR ALnERI. 

Or all the modem schools of dramatic composition, there is perhaps not 
one more worthy of attention than the Italian.— In the English language 
no writer has appeared, more recent than the days of Otway, who can 
advance the slightest claim to be considered of a higher grade, than a 
composer for the stage, unless we except the highly gifted authoress of 
Count Basil and De Montfort ; the dramatic works of Byron cannot be 
deemed exceptions, for whatever merit they possess, and in some instances 
it is very exalted, is that of poetical rather than scenic effect. Of the 
French tragic theatre we have never been very warm admirers ; wanting 
alike the depth and power of the romantic school, and the harmonious 
dignity of the Athenian drama, it holds in our opinion the lowest rank in 
its peculiar class of literature ; — Germany indeed has produced, and still 
continues to produce, writen of no ordinary stamp ; — the name of Schiller 
is in itself an host, nor are those of Tieckh, and Kleist, and Griilparzer, and 
others more than we have leisure to enumerate, to be passed in silence. — 
Great however as may be the value of individual works from each and 
all of these, we hesitate not, still to award the palm to Italy, as having 
given birth to a school possessing in a high degree the qualifications which 
charm alike in the closet, or upon the stage ;— and of all the minstrels, who 
have contributed to render the soft harmony of the modem Tuscan inferior 
to no language, in point of the treasures which it contains, save its manlier pre- 
decessora of Rome and early Greece, not one has been more widely, or more 
justly celebrated, than he who furnishes the subject of our present article. 
— Bora of a wealthy and Patrician family at Asti in Piedmont, of impetu- 
ous passions, and unbridled temper, despising and loathing the tedium of 
education, Victor Alfieri at an early age rushed forth into the world on the 
pursuit of pleasure ; he travelled with unequalled speed over the greater 
part of the European continent, nor were the follies, and the vices, the 
amours, and the horsemanship of the youthful noble less widely bruited 
abroad than his subsequent poetic glory. — Like Byron, he 

in turn ran through 
All that wai beautiful and new, 
and like him he turned in satiety and disgust from '^ women, wassail, wine 
and treasure," and applied himself with unexampled ardor to the parsuit 
of literary glory. — To relieve a weary hour by the sick bed of hii mis- 
tress, he composed a single scene, the scene swelled into a drama ; and 
flushed by its saccess and eager for a yet more ample reign of glory, ht 
devoted his houra to the studies which he had neglected in his boyhood, 
deliberately commenced a course of education to fit him for the profession 
of poetry, and despite the old adage of " Poeta nascUur^^^ succeeded to the 
tieight of his ambition.— In the course of ten years he produced fourteen 
tragedies, distinguished by a grandeur and dignity, both of style and senti- 
ment unsurpassed except by the earliest mastera of the tragic shell ; a nervous- 
ness of dialogue,— a force of character,— and a depth of feeling, inferior to 
Shakspeaie alone ;— closed a life of riot and debauchery by a maturity of hai^ 
mony, and an age of glory ; and when his e^hhly career was ended, dept 
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beneath a mausoleum wrought by the far-famed chisel of the great Cano* 
ra. According to the plan, which we have proposed to ourselyes, of offer- 
iog to our readers a series of selections, from the purest authors of the 
Italian school, we here lay before them some translations from '^ Saul," 
in our opinion the most perfect of his dramas, and hope, at some future 
period, to call their attention to other poets of the same melodious land, 
scarcely less worthy of inmiortal fame, than Victor Alfieri. 

The scene of this tragedy is laid at Gil boa, and the time is near the 
close of the life of the unhappy Saul in his last battle with the Philistines. 
Some hours before the battle, David returned from exile, aad determined to 
devote himself to the service of his king, enters the royal camp^. The 
scene opens with his soliloquy. * 

All powerful Grod I here wilt thou that I check 

The course, to which thy hand diTine hai urged me 7 

Here then I pause. These are Gilboa's hilTsy 

Now the encanoping place of IsraePa host. 

Arrayed in hostile ranks against the front 

Of impious Philistia. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ » 

Soon night these hills^ this silent camp, will yield 

To the triumphant sun, who shall go forth 

To tell of noble deeds. And thou, Gilboa, 

To earth's far distant ages shalt rehearse 

That here devoted David gave his sword, — 

His life, — to Saul. Come forth, Oh Israel, 

From these your silent tents I Thou king, come forth I — 

Witness this day if David hath forgot 

The arts of battle. Ye, Philistme hosts^ 

Come forth I — And see if yet this sword can slay l-^Aei 1. Se^ne U 

Jonathan joins him, and tenderly expostulates with him on this temerity ^ 
in exposing himself to the anger of his father ', — David's reply is noble a&cl 
patriotic. 

David, People and king 

Are both in danger; and shall David now 

In woods and deserts seek security? 

Shall he take tliought for one poor life, while o^er 

His country, and his sovereign hangs the sword 

Of merciless infidels? I come to die — 

But on the field of battle, — girt with arms 

Wielded in Israel's righteous cause, and hU 

Who long since sought my death l—Act 1. SceJie 2. 
How finely touched the tenderness, with which Jonathan excuses the 
bitter hatred of his sire against his friends by attributing his hostility to 
the influence of Abner's representations ! He describes the complete as- 
cendancy, which the false courtier has obtained over the mind of the king^ 
and laments that neither his entreaties nor those of Michal, David's wife, 
were able to soften his obduracy. How much of nature is there, in the 
warmth with which he assures David of liis devotion and friendship, yet 
hints the possibility of those dark and desperate perils against which no 
human friendship can avail, no human arm can shelter him. 
Jonathan. While I live, I swear, 

No sword of Saul shall harm thee !— But from foes 

Who lurk in secret, and in secret strike, 

How can I shield ftiee, David? The delights 
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Of mirth and luxury, the joyoui long, 
May hide some hidden bane I Aye, in the cup 
Of gold, that f parkleB to the flowing brim, 
The unsuipecttng lip may drain a death. 
Who*]] guard thee fh>m mch dangenl 

Damid, laraePi Ood-- 

If 'til his holy will, I should escape them I — 
A host could not protect me, if his fiat 
Doom me to lall l^Act 1. Scene 2. 
The gentle and feminine character of Michal is finely contrasted with 
the stem temper of her sire. Her utter grief and desolation of heart as 
expressed in the third scene, where she enters without seeing David, mast 
penetrate the breast most inaccessible to softer sympathies. The transi- 
tion from despair to rapture at meeting him, mingled with her apprehen- 
sions for his safety, and her confidence that God who has conducted him 
through so many dangers, has not brought him there in yain, are pictured 
with a truth and freshness that render her a real breathing creature, rather 
^*«n a mere being of the poet's phantasy. Jonathan advises David not to 
venture into the presence of Saul, till he shall have been previously prepared 
to receive him, but to mingle unobserved with the common soldiers. The 
objections of Michal are such, as must naturally arise from the love and 
admiration of a devoted wife — at the same time adoring the man, and all 
but worshipping the hero. 

JUiehcd* — How canst thou deem my David could conceal 
His form amidst the crowd of meaner warriors 1 
What eye can flash such conquering rays as his 
Beneath the helmet?— Or what arm may wield 
The sword like his 'T— What voice, like David's^ charm 
The listening hoste with melody divine 7 — 
No, no — my chieftain— hide thee from oil tjen, 
Till to thy side thy Michal can return I 
The second act opens with a scene of waverings and temptations be- 
tween Saul and Abner. The old king recurring to his brighter days of 
youth, and innocence, and glory — bright even from their contrast with his 
present degradation and despair. — 

Saul — How glorious is the dawn I in bloody mists 
The Giant rides not forth. But seems to promise 
A day of joy ! Oh, my lost y;ear8 of youth I 
Where are ye vanish'd nowl Then from his tent 
Saul ne'er Went forth at morning, but with proud| 
Unyielding confidence, that parting day 
Should hail him glorious victor. — 
And the villain Abner attempting to inspire him with the hope of re- 
newed victory— while the unfortunate monarch answers with a feeling of 
prophetic melancholy — conscious that he is deserted by his God — conscious 
that he has merited the desertion— yet lacking the moral courage to fall 
down and cry. Father I have sinned — ^and humble himself before Him who 
<< despiseth not the contrite heart, nor the desire of such as are sonowful.'' 

Oh I in the sight 
Of human things, how different the view 
Of youth from age I When with strong hand I grasped 
The mighty lance— which now my feeble arm 
Can scarce support— I knew not how to doubt — 
Alas] I have lost more than youth ! 
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To Abner's aMertion tliat Itis misfortunes are solely owing to Daridy tlie 
king replies, — 

Abner, no— 

A wurce more deepi mdre dread hath all my woes— . 

Would' It thou conceal its horrors from me 1 Ah 1 ^ 

Were I no parent, nor my offspring dear, — 

What would a wretch like me with Tictory, — 

Kingdom, or life 1 Long since I should hare giTsn 

This form to glut the greedy foeman's steel !~ 

Lon^ since should I have east away this life, 

Which I drag on reluctant! Canst thou number I 

The year% in which a imile has never lightened • j 

On this wan lip 1 My children whom I lor^V-* 

Their fond caresses nkove me oftener far 

To anger, than affection I Fierce, impatient, 

Vexed with a thousand ill% I have become 

A weariness to others, and myself— j 

In peace, I bum for war — ^in war, I thirst 

For rest, and peace 1 In every festal cup 9? '^ 

Dark treachery seems to lurk I — Mine eyes discern 

In every friend a foe — these silken couches 

Hateful as rudest rocks-^my brief repose 

Is anguish still—and all my dreams are terror. 
And, again the miserable old man describes with terrible distinctnestf 
his visions of horror ! — visions of despair, and gailty consciousness !— -of n 
mind abandoned to the dominion of sin, and its dark tndn of avengers*— 
anguish — and repentance now too late — and the worm that never diet-^ 
the venomed wonn remorse ! 

y^M self same Toieer- 

The sovereign voice, which in my days of youthr-« 

When, happy in obscurity, I dwelt 

Par from the throne — called me to royal state, 

I bear again I-^But changed its tones and dreadful- 
It threatens and rejects me. Ever nigh i 

That awful voice, more deep and terrible 

Than is the tempest^s in its hour of wrath — , 

" Hence, Saul ! depart" Then I behold the face | 

Of slumbering Samuel^him, whose sacred aspect 

I saw in dream»«-before Ood's will was known, | 

That I should rule His people I Still the same~> 

The same— and yet how changed-^in some abyss 

Hopelessly plunged, for— &r above I view 

The prophet robed in light !-^the youthfUl David 

Kneels at his feet, while o'er his shining locks 

The old man pours the sacred oil— then, stretchmg 

From his bright eminence an hand of power; 

Tears from my head the crown, and with it circles 

Toung David's brows. But wondrous past belief! 

David rejects the gift— weeps at his fee^ 

And pleads for me 1 O sight to thrill the soul ! 

My faithful David l-*-Art thou still my son 1 

My friend, my subject still 1 What I tear the croWA 

From ihy browl Treasonl madness! pale old man! 

DareA thou do this 1 False, impious traitor l-Hreasbls I— 

Who art thoul Let him perishi who designs 

*nis tnaehsroas thought! ■ Alis, I rave! I dolsl 

The attempts of Michal and Jonathan to eonsok thahr father, and eheer 
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lam with tlie hope of victoiy orer liis enemy, be checks in his ttsual tone 
of gloomy foreboding-^but reprores Abner with sererity when he rentines 
to remonstrate with the children of his sovereign j still manifesting eren in 
his frenzy and guilt some traces of the noble spirit that had won for him 
of yore the faror of his God, and made him a ruler in Israel. There is 
tmeqnalled beauty and dignity in the next scene, where David enters and 
derotes himself to the will of Saul. 

DdtitL I bear nor iWord nor shield— 

8ueh arms ia presence of my sovereign lord 

Become not im, where prayen and lowly patience, 

lanoeeneei and humility, and love^ 

Fail for protection. If my fate be fixed, 

I'll perish as thy son,— not as thy foe.— 

So Isaac, when the (iuher of our race 

Had raised his hand to shed his guiltless bloody 

No word,— no 8ign,-«-saVe of submission, — gave^ 

But kissed the hand beloved, that sOught his \i{e.-^Ad 1 8een§ 3. 

The stem monarch melts involuntarily at this testimony of the devotion 
of his dreaded subject, but reproaches David at the same time with a wish 
to rob him of his glory, and to exalt himself above his king and captain* 
'^ If I were not thy king, would it have become thee, — a young soldier, — to 
ehcriih contempt for an aged and experienced warrior?" He alludes to 
the songs of the damsels of Israel, when the palm of superiority was award- 
ed to David, censuring him that he had not replied to their indiscreet 
pimises, by reminding them that he was but the creature of SauL David 
answers that such indeed was his reply^ but that slanderous tongues had 
conveyed false interpretations of his conduct to the ears of his sovereign. 
Abner, stung with the reproach, taunts David with seeking shelter among 
the Philistines, and accuses him of conspiracy against the life of SaoL To 
this accusation David answers only by displaying a fragment of the royal 
lobe, cut off in the cave* of Engaddi where his persecutor had lain defence* 
less in his power. The proof is convincing, and charms even Saul to ad- 
miration, who bestows upon the generous David the command of his 
forces in the ensuing combat, and all — for a time — la hope and confidence. 
In scene the fourth of the third act, a fearful picture is presented of the 
mind of the wretched king— racked with remorse for his past crimes, the 
meet terrible bodings of futiue ill — and abandoned forever by the Qod he 
has disobeyed, — the perfidious Abner has again stirred up his mind with 
dark suspicions. We regret that our limits will not allow us to give the 
entire scene between him and his cbQdren, depicting him under the in- 
fluence of varying passions, — despondency, suspicion, and the wildest rage 
excited by the discovery in David's possession of Goliath's sword, taken 
from the tabernacle at Nob. The expression of his despair is heart-rending^ 
and while we hate the tyrant we cannot refuse our pity to the miseiahle 
mortal 

Peace is torn from me, 

Light— offspring — soul, and kingdom. I am reft 

Of all at once I Saul, miserable Saul ! — 

Who shall console thee! — In thy path of darkness 

Who now shaU guide, sustain thee 7 ^ * 
♦ • ♦ • AU invoke, 

Wistchsd old nuus, thy death! oU hearts ais fixed 
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trpon the diadem, which now too lonf 

Has circled thy gray locks I Hence— tear it hence !— > 

And eever at the same time from this body 

This trembling head I Death were more welcome far 

Than present anguish ! — 
When thus grovelling beneath the shadow of his daricened spirit, he 
seems fast sinking into utter insanity, they call on David to exert his often 
proved powers of harmony for his relief, and the lyric verses to which 
*' the monarch sweeps the string," are inferior in power to no choral strain 
of elder Athens, or imperial Rome. Though in the original adapted to 
music, and clothed in regular metre, we have not fettered ourselves to the 
recurrence of rhyme, happy if we have caught in any degree the spirit of 
the ia^xred Piedmontese. 

Oh ! Thou, — ^who uncreate, unseen, unknown, 
O'er all creation sit'st in sovereignty,— 

By whose dread fiat, and whose power alone, 
This spirit lives, which dares to mount to thee ! — 

Whose searching glance hell's dark abysses own 
And yield to light their depths of mystery. 

Whose nod con shake the world, — ^before whose hand 

The rebel nations vanish from the land ! — 

Thou on the Cherubim's exulting wing 

Wert wont in veiled glory to descend ! 
Thou, with the might of Heaven's eternal King, 

Thine Israel's chief in danger did'st defend — 
To him thou wert of peace the exhaustless spring — 

His shield in war, his Captain, and his Friend I 
Oh from thy glory send one pitying ray 
To cleave the clouds that hide from us the day I 

la woe and darkness sunk — 

SatiL Heard I the voice * 

Of David, rousing from the palsied sway 
Of mortal lethargy — it breathes a tone 
Transient, but glorious, of mine early days. 

David. — Who comes? who comes? Heard from the murky cf>ud, 
But swathed in war-clouds dim, by whirlwinds driven 

Across the foce of Heaven ! 
They part—and from their bosom glance afar 
The flashing steel,~the panoply of war I 

Lo from the dusky shroud 
The monarch stands confestr-high, o'er his head, 
Like the red halo — gleams above — around, — 

His sword victorious !— To the thundering tread 
Of men and steeds the quaking hills reseund!*- 
The sea, the laboring earth, the lurid sky 

Echo his warrior cry. 
The king comes forth I — and hurls in dreadful might 
Soldier, and car, and courser from his path 
O'erwhelmed in wild confusion— at the sight 
His foemen shrink — ^nor dare to meet his wratli, 

But trembling fly, 
For Good's own lightning flashes from his eye. — 



Ye eons of Ammon, where is now your boast ! 
Ye that could once insult, defy, disdain 
Israel's despised host? 
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Lo I your pale corpses cumber all the plain — 

Your living men remain, 
A bloody harvest soon to writhe in dutt — 
Such is their £&te who in false idoli trust I — 

But hark ! with sudden peal 
Another trumpet shakes the sounding air!— 

'Tis still the avenging steel 
Of conquering Saul, that widely flashes there ! 

He comes lo quell the pride 
Of Moab and of impious Amalek, 

Edom — and Zobah — ^that his power defied ! 
As the fierce torrent, bursting from the chain 
Which lingering Winter strives to bind in vain, 

Thus in the tide of wo 

His haughty crested foe 
The monarch sweeps in one overwhelming wreck ! 

Savl. — It is the war cry of mine ancient days 
That calls me back to glory I — at the sound 
Life, as in past yeaxs I was wont to live, 
Thrills in my veins. Alas ! who now would speak 
Of war to me 7 Obliviou, peace, invite 
The old man to their shades. 

David, We sing of peace — 

Wearied — beside the verdant shore 

Of his own native river laid, 
The champion dreams of victories o'er 

8enea^ the laurel shade — 
His children stand the warrior near 
They kiss away each starting tear, — 

Exuh in every smile 1 
So sweet the gloom that shades each face, 
So soft of every tear the trace, 

*Tiii scarcely marked the while. 
His daughters with fond hands undo 
The shining helmet from his brow, 
His consort courts the mute caress, — 
While they with emuloua gentleness 
Bear water from the crystal spring 
And bathe his front, and o'er him fling 
Flowery whose rich odors well might seem 
The lingerings of some fairy dream 1 
Bedew his hand with tears of love, 

And grieve (hoX 'tis to each denied 
Superior tenderness to prove, 

And be the closest to his side. 
And near him too a smiling band 
Absorbed in other labors stand ; 
His graceful sonsl — One strives apart. 
Its mirrored brilliance to restore 
To that blood rusted steel once more. 
Another asks, with swelling heart 
When he shall whirl the lance and shield. 
Which now his arm in vain essays to wield ? 
While thus his tardy youth he chides, 

A third, with infant wile 
Behind the ponderous armor hides 
His soft seraphic smile. 
Vol. I. 46 
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Tears that the depths of bliss bespeak, 
Roll down the monarch's furrowed cheek — 
He only !— For that lovely race 
Lighten with soul in every face. 

Oh, beauteous peace! where'er we roam, 
Where could our wandering footsteps meet 
A truth so pure, a love so sweet. 

As in this bower of home 1 
But lo I beneath tl|p tranquil deep 

The sun has set : — o'er tree, and hill, 

And waveless stream, the winds are still — 
The king has sank to sleep. 

Scnd^ — Ob happy father of a race so noble! 
Blest peace of mind ! A tranquil sweetness glides 
O'er all my yielding soul. But what would' st thou 1 
Shall Saul waste thus in weak domestic ease 
His powers? For him, must war's dread implements 
Rust in forgetfulneis? — Act 3. Scene 4. 

The minstrel, adapting his style and measure to the changing humor of 
the king, in a glow of splendid poetry again calls up visions of glory and 
victory. Again Saul's jealousy takes the alarm, and with menaces and 
bursts of ungovernable fury, he drives David from his presence. The 
Btings a( a guilty conscience kindle anew all his frantic hatred, he nnres at 
the thought that his youthful rival may have perhaps already received the 
kingly unction, bitterly exclaiming that David shall die, ere he obtain the 
crown, although he confesses a secret influence which. restrains and calms 
him in his presence. 

The last extract our limits will allow us to give, is part of the scene be- 
tween Saul and the high priest Achimileck, who is brought a prisoser to 
his presence, and in our opinion a fuier scene is not to be found in any 
tragedy of ancient or modern days, — with the superb contrast between the 
calm and stem inflexibility of the priest, and the ungovernable fury of the 
devoted king, — and lastly the sublime denunciation which the prophetic 
pontiff thunders forth against the hardened sinner, who, already blinded 
and maddened by the avenging justice of his God, is rushing headlong to 
the doom, which that very madness is bringing to its season of fulfillment 
SauL Art thou not the same 

Who to the exiled David gave asylum, 

Succor, and food, and arms? Yea, and what armsl 

The sword of the Philistine, in that place 

Of holiness devoted to the Lord, 

Whence thou with hand profieme hast rifled it, 

To arm the faithless foeman of thy king, 

Thy sole and sovereign lord « • • * 

Ac?i, I am 

The same who succored David. Who is David? 
Is he not husband to thy daughter Michal? 
The bravest of thy champions 7 The most lovely. 
Gentle, and just, of Israel's sons 7 In war 
Thy strength and shield? in peace, a bard 
Whose harp's sweet harmonies enthrall thy soul. 
And hold it captive in their magic chain? 
Is he not the delight of Israel's daughters 1 
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Tliy people't joy 9 the tenor of thy foee 1 

SauL Whence it your pity, 

Ye ruthleae prieita'? Blasphemous, thirsting itiU 
For human blood 7 It was a damning crime 
In Samuel'* eyes that I had not destroyed 
The king of Amalek, with sword in hand 
Taken in battle. He a noble monarch— 
A brave, a generous, patriotic warrior. 
Who freely poured his life blood to sustain 
His people's eause. Ah I wretched captive ! dragged, 
Loaded with base chains^ to his conqueror's feet, 
Still vanquished he preserved the noble pride 
Which scorned alike to boast, or to implore 
Unwilling mercy ! To the cruel prophet 
His courage was his crime I into his breast 
Unarmed, defenceless, thrice (he priestly hand 
Of Samuel plunged the steeL These, — cowardi^ — traiton^ — 
These are the deeds ye boast — and treachery's arm 
Steeled 'gainst its rightful king, will ever find 
In you defence, help, counsel | ♦ • ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ A race debased and cruel, 
Who scoff at perils in which ye sustain 

No part or share 1 — Who safely wrap yourselves 
Within the sacerdotal robes^ and boast 
Courage, that ye deny to us who sweat 
Beneath our weapons I — ^Us, who in the storm 
Of blood, and death, and terror, for our wivei^ 
Our children, and for you, lead dismal daya 
Of pain and hardship ! While you, dastard tribe^ 
More weak and slothful than our women are^ 
Strive with degrading sceptre to control 
Our swords and us f 

Aeh, And who art thou 1 A king 

On earth thou art — ^but in God's mighty presence 
A naked man — a crowned thing of dust. 
I in myself am nothing — but the bolt 
Of fiercest vengeance — whirlwind, tempest, wrath, 
If the Lord deign to utter, or fulfil 
His dread intents by me. That God who made thee I— 
Whose glance could look thee to primeval nothing ! 
Ill thou defendest Agag, and pursuest 
His impious steps. Unto a sinful king 
What rod of chastisement like the stem brand 
His foeman bears 7 Whence the consuming terror , 
That arms the sword, but from the Lord of battleiiM 
God graves his vengeance on the unyielding rock^p 
And the Philistine, in his heathen pride, 
No less than Israel, is the instrument 
Of his most righteous ire. Tremble, thou, Saul I 
Lo ! on the blackening cloud that broods above thee 
I see the messenger of death unfold 
His wings of fire I With one dark hand he bares 
The avenging sword, and rends thy hoary hair 
From thy proud head. * * « * 

♦ ♦ ♦ Thou, urged by evil fate 
Hast spumed the sole support of thy frail fortunes 
Prom thee for ever. Wo^ to the house of Saul ! 
*Ti8 based upon the dark and treacheroui wave, 
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It shakes — it &lls— >-is nought I each lingering vcstiga 
Is tfwept away forever 1 
How noble the saintly fortitude with which Achimilech, supported tff 
the lofty consciousness of right, receives the sentence of death, and is led 
forth to suffer ! 

The redeem ingf trait in Saul's character, for which, in spite of his blas^ 
pbemy and wickedness, our sympathies are interested for him, is his affecr- 
tion for his children. It is for them alone 'he deems life worth preserving, 
and, though in his bursts of passion, he treats them frequently with great 
harshness, and unkindness, yet his tender solicitude for their safety accom- 
panies him in situations of the most appalling danger, and is strong in 
death itself. Thus in the last act, when his reason abandons hiiB, and he 
sees in imagination the awful shade of the prophet Samuel, frowning upoo 
him, — he beseeches him to turn away the avenging sword of the Almighty, 
not from him, but from his innocent offspring, who are, as he pleads, guilt- 
less of his crime ! — then seeing his daughter beside him, he fancies that hi» 
prayer has been partially granted, and implores more earnestly that ven- 
geance may not be visited on them, consenting even, in his agony, to yield 
his throne to his rival, if thdit may purchase safety for his children. And 
his last words, — when all hope is lost, before he yields to the suggestions of 
his despair and falls on his own sword, — ^are a charge to Abner to protect 
bis daufifhter, — bidding him, if she have fallen into the hand of the enemy, 
to proclaim her not— as the child of Saul — but as the wife of David, whose 
name he believed would command the respect of the Philistines ! 

The specimens which we have here placed before our readers, seleeted 
not for the purpose of giving any idea of this play as a connected pieee^ 
but simply to exhibit the beauties of style, and method of treating the sub- 
ject, — although scarcely worthy to be compared, even at the most remote 
distance, with their magnificent original, — may still afford some conception 
of the powers of language, and the depth of sentiment, which are peculiar 
to this masterly poet. Severe, and chaste in his style, he draws no gor- 
geous veil over the limbs of his creations, but sets them forth " then most 
adorned, when unadorned the most.'' It is to the proportions, the grace, 
the vigor of the form itself, that his admirers must look ; for in the works of 
Alfieri there will be found no illusive drapery to conceal a blemish, or give 
a fictitious beauty to that, which if viewed alone, would be nerveless or ivf 
elegant Content to sway the mind by the agency of high emotions, — bf 
grief, by terror, and despair, he has perhaps neglected the softer influences, 
which soothe, r^^ than excite the soul. But in excluding sentiment and 
softness, he hajfll' no means shut out true pathos ; and more, far more, 
than be has lo JR sweetness, he has gained in grandeur, and sublimity. 

It would be useless to comment upon the sublimities of language, or the 
powerful exhibitions of intense passion which abounds in this tragedy,— 
those who have read it, will have felt its beauties — and to those who have 
not, we fear that all our attempts to convey an adequate idea of its merits, 
will be fruitless ; although these beauties are alone sufficient to have stamped 
Victor Alfieri, a poet unsurpassed even by those glorious spirits, who have 
rendered the name of Italy a holy word, consecrated forever by the haips 
of poets unnumbered 

as autumnal leaves, that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High overarched) imbower. E, p. K, 
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THE ARMENIANS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

IbY tHB AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH OF SOCIETY AT PERA, IN NUMBER V. 

T&fi geniiis of the ArmeDian is essentially mercantile, but many of 
Ihem, having a mechanical talent, are employed as jewellers, gold and 
silver smiths, and the various other trades called for by the luxuries and 
the necessities of a great capital ; and being of strong frames, the lower and 
poorer classes are employed almost exclusively as hamals^ or porters, for the 
purpose of transporting the heaviest burthens through the steep and nar- 
row streets of Constantinople, Galatea, Pera, and the neighbouring towns. 
Where money is to be gained, Armenians are to be found employed* 
There is no financial occupation however exalted that is beyond the reach 
of their mercenary ambititon ; and none too vile or base, for their ac- 
ceptance, where money is their object; — from the superintendance of 
the mint, to the filthy and contemptible employment of cleansers of 
common sewers ] and all ihe intermediate gradations of employment, 
are sought by the strong built. Industrious, avaricious Armenians. 

The Turks, in their application of a term which they conceive suitahle 
to the Armenian caste in general, call them Bal^i Bol^i a phraze indlca- 
tire of the most filthy of all of their employments. 

But commerce in all its various and extended branches is most congenitl 
to the Armenians, in pursuit of which they brave the frosts of Russia, the 
deserted regions of Asia Minor, where fever lurks in every vale 5 — the heata 
of Syi-iTi, and the Simooms and droughts of the Arabian desert ;-^diseag6 
in every shape ; the dysentery \ the cholera, and the plague. The rapine 
of professional robbers, and the rapacity of pachas, and governors, througk 
whose territories these roads lay, all are encountered in the hope of gain, 
and when the Armenian has arrived at the uttermost limits of the Ottoman 
empire, he appears but to have reached the place, from whence to 
start in fresh pursuit of his object, until India and Japan furnish the mer- 
chandise destined to be vended in the khans and bazaars of Constantino* 
pie. Endowed with great personal strength and passive courage, the 
Armenian undertakes these dangerous joumies, with a forethought of the 
risks and the difiiculties he has to encounter, and occupies his mind on hia 
journey, in calculating as every danger is past, and every loss sustained, 
the additional per centage necessary to be charged on what remains, of 
his merchandise, to enable him to make good the losses which ^e has 
suffered, from accident, rapacity, or whatever other caus^^ . • . ^. .. 

Thus patient as the camel he bestrides, and enduring i^Bls pack-saddle, 
months are spent in making those tedious and dangenrarjoumies ; and 
while a being less mercantile would reap intellectual stores from observa- 
tions on men and customs, the only stores he thinks of are those within 
his hales^ and the stores of paras he will receive for them, while com- 
fortably seated in his little shop at the bazaar. 

Industry is the inheritance of the Armenian, and in Turkey re- 
solves itself into four principal branches; to wit, — banking, and the ad- 
ministration of public and private estates for the Turks ; the coining of 
money ; the manufacturing of muslins and stamped cloths ; goldMnich's 
work and jewellery, and the greater part of the mechanical arts, and other 
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occupations before alluded to. Whatever may be his occupation, during 
the hours devoted to it he never suffers his mind to be' drawn off by any 
circumstance whatever ; he ahnost forgets his own family, in the thoughts 
ofparaSj and calculations of gain, while waiting the appearance of custo- 
mers, and it is only on feast days that he abstains from indulging in almost 
the only food of his mind, to partake with his family in the festivities of the 
occasion. 

With literature and science he has little to do, and is an entire stranger, 
even to the name of the Jine arts ; hence his education is limited to the 
calls of his religion and the necessities of the trade or profession, to which 
he may be destined. 

To read and write Armenian, to learn as much arithmetic as is necssary 
to keep accounts, and to pick up a knowledge of the Turkish sufficient (or 
the intercourse, which he is destined to have with that nation, are sufficient 
for all his worldly purposes. 

But more particular attention is paid to that part of his education, which 
relates to his religion, for example, psalmody in the choirs, accompanying 
their spiritual songs with movements of the hands, body and head, in a 
manner that it would be difficult to explain, but which however is calcu- 
lated to excite laughter among strangers, as they are thereby forcibly re- 
minded of the motion of puppets. It is in this manner that the preeiooa 
l&ours of the Armenian youth are wasted. 

The Armenian priests generally superintend this miserable education. 
Schools they can scarcely be said to have any ; they are afraid to trust their 
children to the tuition of masters out of the family, lest they might be 
taught something not in every respect conformable to the dogmas of their 
«eet Latterly, however, the Armenian missionaries for the establishment 
of schools, have had sufficient influence among them to induce them to 
establish schools on the Lancasterian principle, and with books -published in 
their language, under their direction, and submitted to the inspection of 
the patriarch whose approbation they have obtained, there is a hit prospect 
of education becoming more extended among them ; as Armenians having 
the confidence of the community are instructed in the system by the mis- 
eionaries, and placed at the head of these establishments, in the villages 
along the European side of the Bosphorus. These schools are placed on 
the footing of free schools ; part of the expense of them is paid by the weal- 
thy Armenians, and the deficiency is nuide up by the missionaries who, 
liave in their efforts to get these schools established, manifested a wonder- 
lol degree of ]u^eworthy zeal, and a perseverance and sound discretion, 
Ikat have coj^p-ed the opposition of the Armenian clergy, and broken 
down the prd^ffices of the more intelligent part of the nation. Especial 
eare however is taken that these school books contain nothing whatever 
th'at can interfere in the slightest degree with the dogmas or the ritual of 
their church. The Armenian press at Orta Kieny, (the present residence 
of the Rev. Messrs. Goodell and Dwight, and their families, and the Rev. 
Mr. Sehaeffer,) is now engaged in printing the translations for the schools, 
now in operation and about being established. Formerly the Armenian 
presses were employed only in the multiplication of books of devotion and 
the alphabet. Books of this kind were the only ones calculated to cap- 
tivate the minds of a nation, in which all their religious traditions amoant 
to articles of faith. 
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The books now in course of publication, besides precepts of Christianity^ 
biblical and other history, treat on learning and science in general, and 
are calculated to awaken the minds of the young Armenians, and excite 
to farther pursuits after knowledge. That they do not want for solid 
talents is proved by the progress in learning of the Society of St. Lazaro, 
near Venice, and also by the learning spread among some of the clergy of 
the nation, who hare receiyed an education in Italy. There is no diiSer* 
ence between them and well instructed men of other nations; a sufficient 
proof that the general ignorance which preyails among the Aimenians, is 
not owing to natural defects in the construction of their minds, but to Uiat 
blind submission to the will of their ignorant pastors, who know not how, 
nor are willing, to spread open to their view the book of knowledge^— 
Minds, thus shackled and locked up in darkness, find employment in thm 
sordid pursuit of wealth, and their thoughts become divided, between their 
badly conceived idea of the attributes of the Sovereign Ruler of the uni* 
Terse, and their well conceived estimate of the value of parae^ the only- 
things which their education is calculated to aid them in acquiring. How* 
ever, civilization, and instruction, are creeping in among them, and not 
only have many of the young men thrown off the hideous calpac^ and 
black pelisse, and adopted the coat and hat of the Frank, but they have 
shaken off their shacksheers and kicked off their red papancTies^ and snbftti-^ 
tuted for them the pantaloons and boots of civilized Europe. The young 
Armenian ladies also have in some instances had the boldness, in de- 
fiance of all the remonstances and prejudices of the elderly members of 
the nation, to lay aside the yashmar, which concealed their really lovely 
iaces, and to cast off their ill fashioned loose national attire which placed aU 
shapes on an equality, and to adopt the fashion of the Franks, displaying 
as beautiful and as graceful forms as the world can boast of. The Arme*-> 
nians share with the Greoigians and Circassians that reputation for beauty^ 
for which the two latter are so celebrated. 

The men of Armenia, in their native climate, are hardy, bold, and in* 
dustrious. In Turkey they become sordid and base, the natural effects of 
the desire of accumulation, which has destroyed the noble and manly coun- 
tenance which distinguishes the one, and given to the other, the anxious 
careworn and cowardly look, by which he may be known from all the rest 
of the human race. 

The Armenian on his native soil, still retains the love of arms; and from 
inclination he seeks service among the troops of the Sophi of Persia, where 
he makes the best of soldiers, and is proud of the terror which his name 
spreads among the Russians. 

The Armenian of Turkey meddles not with cold tied, none has ever 
been known even to defend himself when attacked ; none has ever beea 
known to bear a weapon about his person, or to have one of any description 
under his roof, not so much even as a fowling'piece. From inclination his 
submission is the most abject ; it is the acquirement of the precioue metaU 
alone which absorbs all his faculties. Arms are his utmost aversion, his 
utmost horror. Slave and coward are written in every lineament of his 
countenance, and manifested by every act and gesture. Yet this nation 
famishes the men of wealth, the men of business, and the men of trust, to 
this portion of the Ottoman empire. 
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I have divided the Annenians into four classes, to wit, the banto, tb€ 
coiner, the manufacturer of cloths, dbc, the goldsmith, jeweller, and other 
mechanical artizans, including the laborers. The class of merchants, laige 
and small, are absorbed among theses four great classes. 

The bankers are known by the name tyineraff^ aoid may be looked on %a 
the farmer-generals of the empire, as well as the intendants or men of busi- 
ness to thoee high in olEce in the service of the sultan, and generally xa 
those who have any of the afiairs of the state to manage. It is to them to 
whom the khfiuraji bashi, the collector of the capitation tax, the chief of the 
custom house, and all othen who farm the revenues of the state, apply for 
the security demanded of them for the faithful performance of their contracts^ 
for which the rich seraff becomes responsible; the means of making his pay- 
ments, for which he receives an interest of 20 per cent, per annum, with the 
condition that at every three months the interest due shall be added to the 
capital advanced. And as the Mussulman contractor has rarely the faculty 
of managing hijs own concerns, the Armenian contrives it so, that all the 
monies arising from the revenue collected, go into his strong box, which is 
delivered out to the contractor, as he may call for it, and in such proportions 
ts the Armenian may think it safe and convenient to furnish. He also 
Incomes the agent for purchasing supplies for the great contractor and his 
family, on which, besides having the use of the money for 6 or 12 months, 
as he generally buys on credit, he charges a profit of 10 or 15 per cent. He, 
in -fact, becomes the entire manager of all the money concerns of his prin* 
cipal ; to him creditors and debtors q)ply for the adjustment of their ac- 
counts. They can scarcely be said to be accountable ; they possess the 
«iMire confidence of the Turks, who trust their whole fortune in their hands, 
without even troubling themselves to inquire into the amount of receipts or 
tezpenditures, or of the state of their affairs. 

It is easy to perceive from this statement, the many facilities the 
Armenian seraffs enjoy for amassing the enormous fortunes which some 
of them are known to possess, and to which is sometimes added all the for- 
tune of the great man, if his existence should be suddenly terminated by the 
bowstring or the plague, or by the many other modes of death which 
flesh is heir to in this part of the world. 

But wo betide the seraff who falls under the suspicion of appropriating 
to himself that of which Pada ScTia claims the inheritance, or who has 
not sufllcient adroitness to arrest the evil which on the slightest proof, and 
sometimes without proof, falls heavily upon him. I have shown the fair 
aide of the picture, so favorable for the interests of the seraff^ but let us now 
look at the other side. 

If a Mussulman who has a proprietorship in any contract with the go- 
vernment, for any one of the branches of the revenue, should die before the 
aeraff has drawn in the amount advanced to him, this is entirely lost to the 
Armenian, so that in this respect his risk is a mere lottery. 

Suppose him to be in the service of a minister, and this minister happen 
to be decapitated ; on the seraff nine times out of ten the blow falls with 
great severity. His head to be sure is often left on his shoulders, but they 
bleed him of that which is much more precious to him than life, and allow 
him no rest or peace until they have squeezed out his wealth to the entire 
content of the sultan. If his paternal love for his gold should carry him 
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so far as to iodace him to reliise to gzre it up, the tonmre is applied with- 
out ceremony, until eirery para is extorted ; and it has so happened after 
all, that the poor seraff has been found hanging at the lintel of his own 
door, as an example to others, with a paper pinned to his hreast showilKg 
the cause of his execution, and to prevent any erroneous conjecture MK>ut it 

The fact of the seraff becoming sin^ty for the fidelity of the Mussotmab, 
and the implicit, blind confidence of the lazy Turk in the honesty of the 
9eraff'y who is the receiver and depository of all his wealth, completely iden- 
tifies diem, at least in the scales of Ottoman jusHce ; and it is, in fiict, mo 
more or less than a virtual contract between them to share all the risk 
of the dangers, with the hope of escaping the rocks and shoals that snirooild 
them, and in due time arriving safe in port, laden with the riches whieh 
they look upon as certain. 

Of all the situations most desired by the Armenians, next to the admi- 
nistration of the afiairs of the mint, is the employment of seralE We hayp 
seen what it is, and the hopes and the dangers which environ it ; yet it at 
sought with the utmost avidity, and after all he is no more than the first 
servant, the freed man, or rather the slave of the confidence, of his Turiciah 
master. A seraff must never think or act but by the wUl of him in whoae 
service he is enlisted. This personage is every thing to him ; on his mftHf 
that of the seraff is dependent, whose fint prayer to God is for the preser- 
vation of his infidel chief. 

The Armenians are made for the use of the Turk ; they are precisely 
what he would wish them ; their passion for gold has turned their thought 
from all ambition to mingle in the afiairs of state, in which the Turks are 
very adroit, and they occupy themselves with their financial speculations, 
of which the Turks know nothing* They are therefore treated with a gen- 
tleness, and a kind of consideration which no other nation enjoys ; and in 
ftct, from their habits of business, they are indispensable to the Turk who, if 
he give them his confidence at all, which he must do, gives it to them entire 
and undivided. 

My desire being to avoid fatiguing details, more calculated to eonfuse, 
than enlighten the mind of the reader, this sketch of a seraff will be suf- 
ficient, I hope, to satisfy his curiosity. I have only to add, that his dress is 
extremely simple and plain, generally of coarse materials, his demeanor 
the most humble and respectful, and the whole outward appearance of the 
man abject and mean. His first movement, on approaching any person of 
rank or distinction, is to bend himself so as to touch the ground with hia 
hand, and then place it on his head, signifying that he covers his head with 
the dirt of the great man's feet. He then kisses the back of his hand ; if 
anything in compliment be said to him, he raises the skirt of the coat and 
places it to his lips; he then retires backwards a few paces, and places him- 
self on his knees to await the will of his master. When he takes his leavei 
Che same marks of respect are observed, he then, with many salams, sidles 
off obliquely to a part of the room next the door, taking especial care never 
to turn his back on or towards his superior. Such is the invariable custom 
of the rich seraff of Constantinople, and of all other Armenians, well drilled 
and skilled in the exercises of the school of humiliation, debasement, and 
degradation. 

In a society constituted like that of the United States, where every man 

Vol. I. 47 
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is equal in the eyes of the law, where no other testimony of respect is called 
for than reciprocal civilities, and courtesies of good breeding between man 
and man; where the proud republican in his poverty stands erect before the 
rich and the great, and scorns to offer a salutation where he supposes he 
will not meet a suitable return; where even the slave is not required to dis- 
tinguish himself from the freeman by any act of degradation, it would be 
extremely difficult to convey a suitable idea of the servile humility of the 
Armenian towards his lordly Turkish superior. Let it suffice to say, that 
it is studied and formal, and redueed to system, that all that ingenuity can 
invent to manifest the most abject humility on his part is practised, which 
the proud, indifferent, or indolent Osmanlee receives as his rightful homage, 
without honoring the abject, humble creature before him, with the slightest 
token of recognition or of approbation. 



THE PRINCE AND THE PALM TREE. 



AanERAHMAN, the first king of Moorish Spain, is said to have been the 
first who transplanted the palm from his native country into Spain. He b 
represented as frequently addressing it with great feeling, connecting it 
with recollections of his native land, from which he had been driven by 
Abul Abbas, the usurper of his rightful throne. 

BiAVTirvL palm ! though Btrasffe and rude 

The galei^ that breathe aroundthee here,-' 
Though in ungenial solitude 

There bloom no kindred foliage near,— 
Yet lovely tree, no foreign hand 
Shall rear thee in the stranger's land. 

Mv fellow exile 1 — doM thou sigh 

For thy lost native soil again, — 
For the warm rays of Syria's sky, — 

Her bowers of fragrance on the plain, 
Where thy broad leaves once joyea to lave 
Their verdure in the southern wave ? — 

AcroBB the sunlight hours of glee 

Do memories of sadness come, 
That speak of groves be^rond the sea, 

And whisper of a glorious home 7 — 
Dost thou partake my grief, when here 
I bathe thy stem with many a tear % 

Ah no! — &0U drink' st the beams of day, 

As if thy country's air they blest; — 
Asproudly do thy branches play 

Fanning the breezes of the weat;— 
The glad earth yields a soil as light, 
Th» heaven above thee shines as bright. 

But I, a pilgrim desolate, 

Must mourn unheeded, and alone ;— 
Thou sharest with me the Exile's fate— 

The Exile's sorrow is mine own ! — 
Still glorious in thy reckless pride 
^. ^Wave thou,— whilst I weep by thy side. E. 
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CttAmACTBKisTics OF WoMXv, Monil, Poetical, and Historical, by Mas. Jamisoit, 
author of " The Diary of an Ennuy^e," " Memoiri of Female Sovereigns,** A«. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. Philadelphia, Carey, Lea and Blanchard, 1833. 

If *'envy, calamny, and spite," coald be put down by reiterated aad 
aceumalated testimony, the chaiacter of the immortal bard woald, long ere 
now, hare been entirely rescued from the persecutions of wretched critical 
who Tisionlcss and totally uninspired themselves, cannot comprehend tlift 
possibility of intellect soaring through the heights of m<Hral space, obaenr- 
ing and describing the nice distinctions in the moral world, classing and 
comparing with all the beauty of poetic imagery, and all the truth of moni 
informatiou. On the other hand, if the same "• envy, calumny, and spite" 
had been able to work their way against time and truth, Shakspeare would, 
long ere now, have been set down a driveller, and presumptuous blockhead 
—we blush whilst we write the word so near his name — and his works 
would have been consigned to oblivion. Critic after critic has arisen to 
prove that the major part of the beauties of Shakspeare were fortuitous, 
that his discriminations were all chance, his pathos unfelt by himself^ his 
learning nought, and his judgment ^possible less. How indeed was ii 
possible that a lad brought op in a country village, in a nation where learn- 
ing and the arts had hitherto made no great progress, with the ordinary 
education of an ordinary school in such a period, — addicted to all the sports, 
INranks, and mischiefs of disorderly persons in those times^ and at length 
making an escapade to avoid the stroke of justice, — coming to the great 
mart of iniquity, the metropolis, there engaging himself in the most menial 
of occupations, in the vicinity of the most dangerous of places — that such 
an one should be qualified to describe the acts of princes, the thoughts of phi- 
losophers, the feelings, the actuating principles of the whole human race ? 
The reflections drawn from such a source must ineritably be either vapid 
from their shallowness, unwholesome from their laxity, or disgusting firom 
their bombast ! 

Such we admit would be the eonclusioa at which most persons would 
arrive, who attended to the popular story of the life of Shakspeare. But, 
setting aside the consideration of his wonderful intuitive perceptions, set- 
ting aside the admission of the facility, with which he used to seize on a 
character, analyze it, and place it in the intellectual storehouse till a pro- 
per occasion, — inquiry obliges us to confess that the bard of all timet was 
neither so deficient in education, so debased in principle, nor so reduced in 
circumstances, as popular story long gave us to believe. 

Without dwelling on those circumstances however, it is sufiScient for us 
to know, that immediately afler the appearance of his first work, the public 
of the day, were so charmed with the plot, and so struck with the beauty 
and appositeness of the positions, the reflections, the whole dialogue, that 
from thenceforth every house was open to his reception, and however 
scanty might be his original means, however limited his original range of 
observation, the veil was soon withdrawn iirom his eyes, and the clog from 
his feet. 

It is worse than trite now to defend him. Defend him ! It i% sometbiag 
almost insulting to the general understanding to insinuate such a phnss^ 
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All the enlightened part of the world has done him justice, and we turn to 
the more grateful task of examining the nicer shades of beauty, to which 
he has introduced us ; and to admire the more than human delicacy of dis- 
crimination, by which he has been enabled to delineate the same passions 
and feelings in such different forms and under such diversity of circum- 
stances, that we feel new light let in at each display, and are compelled to 
'\ironder at the correctness of his judgment no less than at the beauty of his 
language. 

Of all those who have undertaken to compare the characters of Shak- 
speare with each other, as there are none who hare engaged more warmly 
in the task than Mrs. Jameson, so there are few, if any, who have performed 
it so successfully* In order to do so, it was necessary, — and every page of 
&er book shows that she was provided for the necessity, — to undertake it 
con amort. Our authoress has been deeply embued with a sense of her 
favorite bard's perfections, she views them with the eye of affection, she 
even meets them, and beauties hardly perceptible at the first glance are, by 
the magic touch of her pen made 

** sensible 
To feeling a» to sight," 

SO exquisitely does she discriminate, and so ably does she manage her men- 
ial anatomy. 

But besides being the able comnoentator on Shakspeare, and the accurate 
ebserver of bis pecnTiar and delicate distinction in the shades of character, 
cKir authoress is at once the champion, and the mentor of her own sex. It 
is observable in the present work that not only are all the heads of articles, 
women, but the collaiteTal remade, with a very few exceptions, relate to 
women. In fact, the introductory dialogue fully opens to us the leading 
principle which induced to the production of " the Characteristics" at all. 
She remarks — 

" I have endeavored to illustrate the various modifications, of which the 

female character is susceptible, with their causes, and results." ^^ It 

appears to me that the condition of women in society, as at present consti- 
tuted, is false in itself, and injurious to them ;•— that the education of wo- 
men as at present conducted, is founded in mistaken principles, and tends 
to ineretee fearfully the som of misery and error in both sexes." 

Afterwards she says, in language, too beautiful, and in truth too impor- 
tant, to be passed by, 

^* Blame (then) that /orctng* system of education, the most pemicioas, 
the most mistaken, the most far-reaching in its miserable and mischievooa 
effects, that ever prevailed in this world. The custom which shut up wo- 
men in convents till they were married, and then launched them innocent 
and ignorant on society, was bad enough : — but not worse than a system of 
education, wbteh inuadates us with hard, clever, sophisticated girls, trained 
by knowing mothers and all-accomplished governesses, with whom vanity 
and expediency take place of conscience and affection — (in other words, of 
lomanee) — ^^fruUo senile in sul giovenil jiore i^ with feelings and pas- 
aioiis Mppiessed or contracted, not governed, by higher faculties and purer 
prittcipies : — ^with whom, opinion — the same false honor which sends men 
oat to fight duels — stands instead of the strength and the light of virtue 
within their own souls* Hence the strange anomalies of artificial society 
—girls of sixteen who are models of manner, miracles of prudence, mar* 
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Tel$ of learning, who sneer at sentiment, and laugh at the Jaliets and the 
Imogens ; and matrons of forty^, who, when the passions should he tame, 
and wait upon the judgment, amaze the world, and put us to confusion 
with their doings." 

It is doing injustice to Mrs. Jameson we are aware, to weaken her beau* 
tiful language by the echoes of a feebler tongue, but the subject, upon which 
she dilates in the above extract, is of such vital importance to the welfare 
of future generations, and even to the happiness of the present, that appro* 
bation of its opinions ought to find a voice in eviery heart so impressed. 
The world has too long been inundated with a profusion of accompliBhed 
females^ whose superior education consisted of a smattering of French, or 
Italian, an equal degree of proficiency in music, and drawing, a great deal 
of dancing, very little reading, — and that little indiscriminate, desultory, 
and undigested 3 — an inordinate vanity and love of dress, an infinite vivacity 
in common-place things, a skimming view of philosophy, — yes, philosophy 
it is called, — and then they are paragons of perfection, and miracles of 
acquirement, fit wives for rational men, and fit mothers for future citizens. 
The question ought almost to be asked, " Can such things be ?" If it were not 
for the ready answer, " Such things are." Happily for society, happily 
also for the unconscious rising generation of females, these things are 
visible, and steps are taken, and will be taken, to reduce, if not to remove 
this defect in female education. We owe it much to such active spirits aa 
Mrs. Jameson, that the stigma on our national female character is on the 
wane, and that woman should be a ^'help, me<e" for man, as well as hia 
best earthly friend and companion. 

Holding such an opinion with respect to the station of women^ -Mrs. 
Jameson's assertion again harmonizes, when she says, '^ it is not a woman's 
attainmenta which make her amiable or onamiable, estimable or the con- 
trary, but her qualities." And much it is to be wished that her language 
may be prophetic, where she trusts that "a time is coming, when the edu- 
cation of women will be considered with a view to their future distinetion, 
as the mothers and nurses of legislators and statesmen ; and the cultivation 
of their powers of reflection and moral feelings, supersede the exciting 
drudgery, by which they are now crammed with knowledge and accom- 
plishments." 

In addition to this truly feminine notion of female station, and to the en- 
thusiastic but delicate zeal with which she vindicates the claims <^her aex to 
purity of sentiment and nobleness of feeling and action in emergencies ; the 
authoress wins our applause and respect individually, by the earnestness 
with which she deprecates the use of satire, and particularly from a wo- 
man's pen. 

" Show me that one human being who has been made eaaentiaUy better 
by satire !'0, no, no, there is something in human nature which hardens 
itself against the lash, ^something in satire which excites only the lowest 

and worst of our propensities! " "I abhor the spirit of ridicule,— I 

dread it, and despise it ; I abhor it, because it is in direct conlradietion to 
the mild and serious spirit of Christianity ;— I fear it, because thait we find 
in every state of society in which it has prevailed as a fashion, and haa 
given the tone to the manners and literature, it marked the moial degrada- 
tion, and approaching destruction of that society 5 and I despise it, becansn 
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it is the usuat resource of the shallow and the hase min^ alid, wheti wielded 
by the strongest hand, with the purest intentions, an inefficient means of 
good* The spirit of satire, reversing the* spirrt of merciy, Which is twic€f 
blessed, seems to me twice accursed 3 — evil in those who indulge it— evil 
to those who are the objects Of it." 

Mrs. Jameson has prlaced the subjects of her " characteristics^^ under the 
four following heads, viz. :-^character8 of intellect^ including Portia^ (in 
the " Merchant of Venice,") Beatrice, Isabella, and Rosalind. Characters 
€f passion and imoffinaiion. including Jidiet, Helena^, (in " All's Well 
that Ends Well,") Perdita, VioUi, Ophelia, and Miranda. Characters of 
iJie affections, indviding Hermione, Desdemona, Imogen, and Cordelia j 
and historical characters, including Cleopatra, Octavia, Vohemnia, Con- 
stance, Elinor, Blanche, Margaret of Anjou, Katharine of Arragon, and 
Itady Macbeth, Besides these, there are various other female characters 
slightly touched, without being dwelt upon, and rather assisting as iUostnir 
tions to others, than being themselves illustrated. 

In the portraiture of these characters, there are so many particular features 
brought to view, and so many springs of action brought to sight, that one 
may be tempted to conclude, that none but a woman can describe a woman. 
If indeed Shakspeare was able to comprehend the infinitely delicate shades 
of character, the detail of the thousand minor points of feeling which make 
up the whole of the subject's disposition, and aetcrally embodied them in 
the several characters before us, as described by our authoress, lie must in- 
deed have been inspired. To say that he had a genius far transcending 
that of the generality of mankind, would in such a case be no description at 
all. — But the truth is, that more than the broad features is correct, — there is 
without doubt, a fine discrimination of character intended by the poet, and the 
enthusiastic admiration, and the highly imaginative feelings of his present 
commentator, together with her own inttritive knowledge of the female 
hearts, have done the rest. All — notwithstanding our unbounded love of 
the bard, — ^we conceive to be morally impossible to a mortal and a man. 

And here it is that the work before us becomes enhanced in our opinion, 
for the foundation which Shakspeare laid, nay, which he alone could lay, 
has served her as a basis on which to erect a superstructure, which has 
given to the world one of the most delightful, and the most instructive 
views of the female character, and the female mind, which it was possible 
for a writer to describe, — and this too after the manner of her prototype. — 
For, as she remarks, the peculiar skill of the poet in developing the character 
of his heroes and heroines, rather from incidental circumstances arising from 
the parts they have to play in the drama, from the passions which those cir- 
cumstances elicit, or from some still more occult cause which yet finds its 
way to our convictions, — than from any set descriptions of the said heroes 
and heroines, or from the voice of a chorus, — so also do we get further in- 
sights into the more minute parts of the female character, spring rather from 
Mrs. Jameson herself, than from the subjects of her animadversion, while 
she labors to portray all that she supposes her Portia, her Imogen, or her 
Cordelia to possess as principles of action ; she indirectly puts us in posses- 
sion of all that might pass through her own mind under similar circumstances, 
and we pass from the contemplation of the creatures of Shakspeare's im- 
agination, to admire the actual workings in a woman's bosom. And it is 
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ao slight complimeiu tQ her judgxneot, that she is able to extend the line 
which he commenced to draw, and also to elicit from herself, those exquisite 
feelings, together with matured judgment, which would be no disparage- 
ment to some of the characters themselves. 

This being premised, we may be allowed to smile at the occasional scope, 
which she has given to her fancy, when forming her comparisons between 
characters of a cast much alike, but presenting features of distinction. It 
is delightful to see her place herself, as it were, in their several situations, 
and frohi such position look around, carefully noticing the accessorial parts, 
and acting for her heroines as Shakspeare, or rather as she^ supposes they 
would act under like impulses. The instrument of the anatomist, and the 
microscope of the philosopher are imperfect and weak types of the warm 
andcritical woman, in the dissection of one of her own sex. — It grows under 
her imagination until she forgets the poet, and even the fiction, andbecomes 
the personage which fancy first created. 

We have already said that our authoress is not only the mentor, but the 
champion of her sex. The commencement of her Portia exhibits her 
beautifully In the latter light ; the following is the passage, which is both 
spirited and dignified. 

''We hear it asserted, not seldom, by way of compliment to us women, 
that intellect is of no sex. If this mean that the same faculties of mind aie 
common to men and women, it is true ; — in any other signification it ap- 
pears to me false, and the reverse of a compliment. The intellect of 
woman bears the same relation to that of man, as her physical organization : 
it is inferior in power, and difierent in kind. That certain women have 
surpassed certain men in bodily strength or intellectual energy, does not 
contradict the general principle founded in nature. The essential and in- 
variable distinction appears to me this ; in men, the intellectual faculties 
exist more self-poised and self-directed, — more independent of the rest of 
the character, than we ever find them in women, with whom talent how- 
ever predominant, is in a much greater degree modified by the sympathies 
and moral qualities." 

There is something both delicate and graceful in the manner that the 
characters in the first division are distinguished. An attentive reader of 
Shakspeare will at once acquiesce in the accuracy of the distinction, al- 
though previously such diflerences were not perceptible. Not to mar the 
remarks by our own mode of relating them, will give Mrs. Jameson's ele- 
gant and poetical words. 

'' PortiOy JeabeUoy Beatrice, and Rosalind, may be classed together, 
as characters of intellect, because, when compared with others, they are 
at once distinguished by their mental superiority. In Portia it is intellect 
kindled into romance, by a poetical imagination ; in laabely it is intellect 
elevated by a religious principle; m Beatrice, intellect animated by spirit; 
in Rosalind, intellect softened by sensibility; the wit which is lavished on 
each is profound, or pointed, or sparkling, or playful — but always femi* 
nine ; like spirits distilled from flowers, it always reminds us of its origin ; — 
It is a volatile essence, sweet as powerful ; and to pursue^the comparison 
a step further, the wit of Portia, is like attar of roses, rich and concentre-* 
ted ; that of Rosalind, like cotton dipped in aromatic vinegar; the wit of 
Beatrice, is like sal volatile ; and that of Isabel^ like the incense wafted to 
heaven." 
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Such passages as these, are sufficient to send us all hack to our Shak* 
speare again, to read and trace under the new directress, the minute beau- 
ties of the hard, who has been thought already to have a " hive of sweet- 
ness.'*' In such passages she abounds, and there are hundreds more, 
which would only lose their beauty by extraction, being so firmly bound to 
Ckeir context 

It is something in these times to see a woman " bearding the lion." Be- 
sides strengthening where Richardson has been weak, and bestowing care 
where Schlegel has been negligent, she attacks the critical Johnson himself. 
Ib this adventure, she not only defends her poet in his portraiture of" woman- 
kind," from the churlish criticism of the lexicographer, who, however 
much he might know of books, and even of man, was not competent to 
the analysis of the female heart, hut she also takes up the weapons in 
his behalf, against the charge of " anachronisms, and the confusion of 
names, dates, and manners, over which Dr. Johnson exults in no measured 
terms.** Here again, we must have recourse to her own words. In truth 
did space permit, we could with pleasure transcribe every page, and think 
oar labors well repaid, by the gratification it would afford. 

'' The confusion," says she, " is no where, but in his own heavy obtuse- 
ness of sentiment and perception, and his want of poetical faith. Look 
into the old Italian poets, whom we read continually, with still increasing 
pleasure ; does any one think of sitting down to disprove the existence of 
Ariodante, king of Scotland 1 Or to prove that the mention of Protetu, 
and Pluto, baptism and the Virgin Mary, in a breath, amounts to an ana- 
chronism 1 Shakspeare, by throwing his story far back into a remote and 
uncertain age, has blended, by his ' own omnipotent will,* the marvellous, the 
heroic, the ideal and the classical, — the extreme of refinement, and the ex- 
treme of simplicity, into one of the loveliest fictions of romantic poetry, and, 
to use SchlegePs expression, ' has made the social manners of the latest 
times harmonize with heroic deeds, and even with the appearance of the 
gods.'" In Imogen, ii. 47. 

It is much, when a commentator does not confine the observation to iso- 
lated passages either of beauty or the contrary, nor even to the consideration 
merely of 4he general construction of the poem, hot is able to run on a parallel 
course by taking up the origins of these several plots, and the histories of the dra- 
matized transactions. This cannot al way s be done, but in S hakspeare nothing 
is more easy, as he has almost invariably taken them from some legend or 
tradition, or has blended two or three together. 6y the comparison of 
these, it is, that the wonders of our intellectual Midas are more manifest- 
ed. It is admirable to observe the rubbish which he has transmuted, and 
the coarse ribaldry which by his celestial touch has become transmu- 
ted to sentiment winning its way to the inmost recesses of the heart. It is 
in this way that Mrs. Jameson has still farther exalted the character of her 
fiivorite. By pointing out the discrepancies between the conduct of the 
etory and that of the drama, she has been able to exhibit in stronger relief 
those exqaisite touches of pathos, humor, or sentiment in which his pre- 
emia«Lce has always been so conspicuous. But in the historical drama, 
she has had an additional incentive in her comments,— that namely, of 
{uroving that Shakspeare has seldom if ever, violated the truth of history, as 
received in his time, — at least in his principal characters and incidenta. 
In the Epglifth he has followed Hollinshed, and the other Chroniclers of hit 
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day, and in his Roman characters he has not only adhered to the historianti 
but has even paraphrased the speeches found in them, or Plutarch. She 
teaches us therefore, that whilst we are purifying our minds, and improving 
our nature by his exalted sentiments, we may also stock our experience 
with many useful traditions.— In short, she concludes him to be what few 
will have the hardihood to dispute, — the master spirit of poetry and of the 
affections, the wizard that enchants the heart, soflens the feelings, improves 
the dispositions, elevates the passions, exalts the hopes ; he is tfie deity of 
her poetical idolatry, and she has labored not unsuccessfully to bring fresh 
worshippers to the same shrine. 

It may be well, as we confess ourselves unable yet to leave off the con- 
sideration of this well-written book, to proceed with the authoress a little 
further in the historical characters, although throughout we shall only be 
able to give " faint echoes" to her nobler strain. It is here We conceire 
that she becomes most useful^ in the homely sense of the phrase ; for, bein|^ 
evidently well read in history herself, she has been able to examine with 
accuracy, and she assuredly has examined with care, the degree of historic 
truth in those parts of the poet's writings, which are called after subjects 
found in the real romance of life. 

In the very outset of this part of the work she determines to clear her 
ground, by vindicating the character of the bard for historical veracity, and 
asserting for tragedy a source of the pathetic, which has by some been 
denied. She says — 

*^ I cannot agree with one of the most philosophical of Shakspeare's 
critics, who has asserted, ' that the actual truth of particular events, in pro- 
portion as we are conscious of it, is a drawback on the pleasure, as well as 
the dignity of tragedy.' If this observation applies at all, it is equally just 
with regard to characters ; and in either case can we admit it ? The reve- 
rence and the simpleness of heart with which Shakspeare has treated the re- 
ceived and admitted truths of history, — I mean according to the imperfect 
knowledge of his lime, — is admirable; his inaccuracies are few, his 
general accuracy, allowing for the distinction between the narrative and 
the dramatic form, is acknowledged to be wonderful. He did not steal 
the precious material from the treasury of history, to debase its purity, 
new stamp it arbitrarily with effigies and legends of his own devising, and 
then attempt to pass it current, like Dryden^ Racine^ and the rest of those 
poetical coiners. He only rubbed off the rust, purified and brightened % 
so that history hersdfh^ been known to receive it back as sterling." 

" Truth, wherever manifested, should be sacred ; so Shakspeare deemed, 
and laid no profane hand upon her altars. But tragedy — majestic tragedy I 
is worthy to stand before the sanctuary of truth, and to be the priestess of 
her oracles. ' Whatever in religion is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable 
or grave ; whatsoever hath passion or admiration in all the changes of that 
which is called fortune from without, or the wily subtleties and refluxes of 
man's thoughts from within ;' — whatever is pitiful in the weakness, sub- 
lime in the strength, or terrible in the perversion of human intellect, these 
are the domain of tragedy. Sibyl and muse at once, she holds alof^ the 
book of human fate, and is the interpreter of its mysteries. It is pot, then, 
making a mock of the serious sorrows of real life, nor of those human be- 
ings who lived, suffered, and acted upon this earth, to aiiay them in her 
jieh and stately robes, and present them beibre us as powen evoked from dosl 
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and darkness, to awaken the generous sympathies, the terror or the pitf 
of mankind. It does not add to the pain, as far as tragedy is a source of 
emotion, that the wrongs and sufierings represented, the guilt of Lady 
Macbeth, the despair of Constance, the arts of Cleopatra, and the distresses 
of Katherine, had a real existence ; but it adds infinitely to the moral effect, 
as a subject of contemplation and a lesson of conduct." 

After passing a just encomium on the Cleopatra, as a character most 
justly and forcibly drawn, and putting the violent and prominent action of 
that character in opposition to the quiet unobtrusive conduct of Octavia ; 
after her judicious remarks on the skill and cunning, as well as the predo- 
minating passions of the Egyptian — she hastens to characters in which her 
mind seems to revel with unbounded delight. Volumnia, in Coriolanus, 
and Constance, in King John, seem to her models of dignity and affection, 
and upon surveying these two characters at a distance, perhaps we may 
decide that under an exchange of circumstances, places, times, and manners, 
those two personages would have acted their parts much alike. The mother 
and tutoress of the proud Roman, we cannot help thinking, though in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of our authoress, had many things in common, and it is 
the difficulty of changing suddenly the manners of one country and age to 
those of another, that leads us, at first sight, to imagine an incongruity. 
Without pressing this point too far, however, we will give the reader the 
benefit of Mrs. Jameson's own observation on the subject j— it is as follows: 

" We have seen that in the mother of Coriolanus^ the principal qualities 
are exceeding pride, self-will, strong maternal affection, great power of ima- 

Sination, and energy of temper. Precisely the same qualities enter into 
le mind of Constance of Bretagne; but in her these qualities are so diffe^ 
rentlj modified by circumstances and education, that not even in fancy do 
we tnink of instituting a comparison between the gothic grandeur of (Jon- 
stance, and the more severe and classic dignity of the Roman matron.'' 

In Volumnia we have a practical illustration of the principle with which 
the book set out, namely,— the influence of the female sex as mothers, upon 
the temper, dispositions, and correspondent actions of mankind. — Hear her 
speak, in Shakspeare's words. 

Volumnia. — When yet he was but tender-bodied, and the only son of my womb ; when 
youdi with comelincBi pluck'd all gaze bis way ; when, for a day of king's entreatiei, a 
mother should not sell him an hour from her beholding; I,— H^onsidermg how honor 
would become such a person ; that it was no better than picture-like to hang by the wall, 
if renown made it not stir,— was pleased to let him seek danger where he was like to 
find fame. To a cruel war I sent him, from whence he returned, his brows bound widi 
«gjc. I tell thee, daughter— I sprung not more in joy at first hearing he was a man-child, 
than now in first seeing he had proved himself a man. 

This is " teaching the young idea how to shoot." See again the influence 
which a mother can hold over a haughty, nay, even a fierce spirit, when she 
has judiciously managed that spirit from childhood upwards,~>when he 
continues inflexible against her intreaties, she exclaims, — 
Volumnia, At thy choice, then : 

To beg of thee it is my more dishonor, 
Than thou of them. Uorae all to ruin : let 
Thy mother rather feel thy nride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness : for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list — 
Thy valiantneea was mine, thou suck'dst it from mr» ; 
But own thy pride thyself. 

Coriolanut. Pray be content ; 

Mother, I am going to tlie market-place — 
Chide me no more. 
We actually tear ourselves from this charming writer, hut trust we hare 
skid emmigh to express our eommondaf ion of the work. 
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THE EXILE. 

CHAP. VII. 

Let your fair eves, and gentle wiBhes, go with me to my trial : whereia if 
I be foiled, there is but one enamed that was never graeiout ; if kille<( but one dead Chat 
i« willing to be Bo : I shall do my frienda no wron^, for I have none to lament me i the 
world no injury, for in it I have nothinjg ; only in the world I fill up a place, which may 
be better Bupplied when I have made it empty. 

Am YimUkMU. 

For the first time in many a weary month, did the full light of the 

morning sun gleam, through the uncurtained window of the Hotel, 

upon the sleeping countenance of Lindley Harlande ; never before, since 
the fatal hour, when he had first been taught to doubt the faith of his be- 
trayer, had he enjoyed that uninterrupted repose, which had been wont to 

" steep his senses in forgetfulness," 
in those happy days, when there was nothing which he was desirotis of 
forgetting; when he had sunk to his rest in sweet content, and hailed the 
returning dawn with cheerfulness; but, — now when he would hare 
given worlds, had he possessed them, for one short draught of oblivion, to 
snatch from him all consciousness of home, and friendship, country, love,— > 
all to which the fortunate cling with the most unyielding tenacity, bat 
the memories of which are to the miserable but an addition to their torrowii 
—the syren sleep had fled his aching balls, no " appliances and means to 
boot" could court her fickle favor, no labor, however severe, of the preceding 
day, could compel her presence ;— like all other friends of mortal mould, 
profuse of promise when need was none, ever ready to obtrude her kindness 
unbidden, perhaps even neglected, so long as the confiding dupe is higli 
and happy, she too had been tried in the furnace of adversity, and found 
wanting; she too, like the acquaintances of the Roman satirist, had fled aa 
soon as the cask had been drained to its last dregs, and the companion 
who was cherished yesterday so warmly, had been discovered incapable 
of ministering any further to those pleasures, which had alone caused 
him to be so eagerly followed, so shamefully deceived. That dread- 
ful and harassing sensation of doubt, which is so much more difficult 
to be endured than any certainty, even if that certainty be the very 
worst and bitterest that has ever presented itself to the imagination, had 
kept his soul in constant wakefulness. Hence it was then, that, for months 
before he had departed from the land of his fathers, he had plunged head- 
long into the wildest whirl of pleasure and excitement; the pursuits, which 
once had power to enchain his every thought, were now rejected as taste- 
less and annoying,— the lonely ramble in the dewy morning, with some old 
volume for a comrade, — the hour of poetic musing beneath some mighty 
oak, in the cool tranquillity of evening,~had lost their charms for Harlande; 
— the ball, the feast, the chase, could bestow a momentary oblivion, and for 
that oblivion only were they pursued with a recklessness of anxiety, that 
spoke too plainly of the fever, that was raging within. Ever admired for 
his talents, and looked up to as the rising leader of the ton^ there had been 
notieed something strange and forced in the character of his vivacity ; sweet 
voices had whispered in his ears that he was paler than of yore ; bright eyes 
had marked every change that shot across his speaking lineaments, and not 
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Modern had they seen, that even in midst of jest, and repartee, and ligin- 
laaghter, a cloud would gather upon the young man's brow, a haggard, eaie- 
worn expression succeed to the wreathed smile, proving too clearly that 
his bosom's inmate was no more at rest. Ever a bold and fearless follower 
of the chase, there had been a change in the feelings with which he pw- 
took of its thrilling and tumultuous joy, that had produced no little wond«r 
at the covert-side, even when the motives which had caused the change 
were buried in his own soul ; formerly he had been no less famous as a 
sportsman, than distinguished as a rider; in the coldest scent, when the 
hounds were puzzling their way across the driest fallow, he had scarcely 
derived less pleasure from watching the sagacity of the pack, and witness- 
ing the hits of some favorite veteran, than when sweeping over field, 
and fence in the hottest animation of some brilliant burst. Latterly how- 
eyer it was remarked, that the hounds could never go too fast ; that the mo- 
ment the scent became less burning, and the progress of the pack less rapid, 
he sank into abstraction, to spring again from his lethargy and be the fore- 
most and fiercest horseman of the train, whenever the renewed crash of 
music should announce a livelier motion. In fact he had been struggling, 
hopelessly struggling, to escape himself— but still it was in vain ! Even in 
the fury of the pursuit, when all tongues were loud in admiration and won- 
der at his fearful temerity, his unequalled skill, a bitter smile would carl 
his lip with scorn ! — scorn for his own pursuits, no less than for those who 
clamored in the rear! — and a sickening throb of anguish would come across 
hb soul, when he thought, for how brief a time these expedients could 
avail, either to calm his own wild passions, or to check the course of events, 
which had set those passions in so strange a tumult. Still, though wearied 
in body by the labors of the day, and loathing at heart the forced festivities 
of the evening, his spirit could not sleepy his eyes were no sooner 
closed, than all the sad realities of his situation thronged in gloomy distinct- 
ness upon his brain. In the deep midnight there was a voice forever 
ringing in his ear, whispering the loss of friends and fortune, and worse 
than all, that good report which had ever been the idol of his soul ; — in the 
stirring emulation of the field, or the gay circle of the dance, he might turn 
a deaf ear, and an impenetrable heart, to that small, still voice; but in the 
loneliness of his chamber, there was no hope of escaping from the avenging 
demon, who' climbs the vessel's side with her despairing victim, and sits be- 
hind the horseman in his fleetest course. Now, on the other hand, the painful 
event had actually occurred, which had so long kept his mind upon the 
tenter-hooks of anticipation ; hope indeed had fled, but with it doubt, and 
that heart-sick, numbing sensation of anxiety, which makes us even long 
for the fatal hour rather than to endure the anguish of suspense, had va« 
nlshed also ; his mind, though heavy, was calmer than it had been for 
many a day ; and now for the first time since his compelled departure from the 
mansion of his fathers, he slept the cool refreshing sleep of innocence and 
peace. A slight sound in the small chamber roused him with a start, and 
for a moment, as he raised his eyes, he gazed around him with an air of 
bewilderment ;— nor indeed was it singular that his fancy should be in some 
degree excited, — the last time he had seen the morning sun stream with its 
floating atoms through the windows of a dwelling, the bright ray had been 
poured through the latticed casements of his own beloved apartment| 
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Buttkd with the clustering ivy, adorned with erery iuxury that weakh 
could furnish, or imagination require ; and now aa he looked from the an- 
gamished couch, on which he had lain so long in absolute forgetfulnesa, 
bis eye, missing the familiar objects which were wont at home to meet its 
leturaing consciousness, glared wildly round on the rude furniture and 
damp-stained walls of his low garret. Beside his pillow, contemplating 
with the calm smile of benevolence, the evident surprise of his young friend, 
stood the tall form of the gentleman, who on the preceding day had parted 
from him with such warm assurances of friendship. An instant sufficed 
to explain to Lindley's mind all that passed, but before he could frame his 
thoughts into speech, — " You will pardon my intrusion, Mr. Harlande," he 
said, *'my desire to have some conversation with you, has made me a 
sinner against the rules ofpolitessej but I hope you will not think of polite- 
ness also. The truth is, sir, that I do feel more interested concerning your 
welfare, than, on so short an acquaintance, I can either justify to myself, 
or explain to you ; and fearing that you might have gone out to see the lions 
of our city, if I should defer my call till you were visible,'! made the 
waiter show me to your bed-room, and here I have been these two hours 
patiently awaiting till it should so please you to arise." 

^ My dear, Mr. Warburton," cried the enthusiastic youth not only flat- 
tered, but moved almost to tears, at the kindness of this stranger, at a 
moment too when so many of those, who should have been the foremost 
to stand forth to support and justify him in his calamities, were hanging 
aloof in cold and callous indifference, ^^ This is too much — I can never 
sufficiently thank you for this unmerited attention. But why did you not 
disturb me — I assure you I am not wont to be such a sluggard, as I have 
proved myself to-day —but have you breakfasted? Your smile is a suffi- 
cient answer, is it indeed so late V^ " I know not what you EngliMh gen- 
tlemen call late," replied the other sportively, " and we are early at our 
business here. But, to come to the object of my visit, are you more profit- 
ibly engaged to-day, or will you dine with me ? I think I heard you say, 
on board, that you had no letters of immediate consequence to deliver, and it 
oecorred to me that you might be less solitary at my table, than in the 
hustle of an ordinary. You will find nothing very inviting, — a little 
daughter of mine, to whom I must make you known, — and one or two old 
friends of my boyhood ! You will come, Mr. Harlande, will you not ? — 
YoQ aee I treat you already as if you were the friend, I hope ere long to 
render you." Lindley hastily assured him that he was completely at his 
service, and should be too happy to avail himself of his obliging offer ; *^ I 
■ball expect you then, at five o'clock, — you have my address I think, and 
till then good bye,— I have a thousand things 'to attend to, and here, like 
an old fool as I am, I stand chattering in a young man's room as if I had 
no business but to coUect the news." Shaking Lindley's hand affection- 
ately he turned and was gone. It is a singular thing indeed, thought Har- 
lande, that even now when I thought myself utterly desened, and cut off 
from fellowship with my kind, this good old man should thus attach him* 
•elf to me ! Oh man ! man ! how strange a composition of warmest sym- 
pathies and chilling caution,— of exalted virtues and soul-debasing vices, — 
is thy wondrous nature ! Now pouring forth the abundance of thy purest 
telings, lavishing thine affections, surrendering thine heart to the un« 
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known, and perhaps worthless stranger; and now closing the sources of 
fkf against the innocent, and oppressed ! Most merciful to-day, and to- 
morrow more iron of mood than the very beasts of the forest. Who can 
penetrate thy mysteries or judge of thy motives, save He alone who gave 
thy being, and who can read the most secret thoughts, more easily than a 
fellow w<Hin can appreciate the most evident action ? Who knows that 
I, — I who am despised by my early associates,—* ^leceived, oh how cruelly 
deceived, by him who was the friend of my bosom, — ^banished from the 
free land of my fathers, — and blasted forever by the mouths of the many, 
have never so much as harmed a houseless dog ! He sunk his head upon 
his hands, and the big drops forced their way through his fingers, as his 
whole frame was shaken by a paroxysm of ungovernable grief. 

Many minutes however had not elapsed, before he had rallied his native 
strength of mind, and brought himself to the resolution of fully and undaunt- 
edly envisaging his situation ; a wanderer in a foreign land without fame 
or fortune, without an introduction to a single individual on the vast 
continent, without a friend to whom he might communicate his sor- 
rows, or a counsellor from whose experience he might learn to trim his 
little bark aright, it behoved him to exert every energy of his powerfal 
understanding, in the choice of some mode of life, which might en- 
able him to gain an independent, if not a luxurious income, and above 
ail things, to gain it in such a manner as should cast no imputation 
on a name, which had descended from distant ages in bright, untarnished 
honor ; — and which he felt that he must bequeath to his posterity, even 
as it had been handed down to him, unblemished. Conscious of the pos- 
session of no slight or ordinary degree of talents, conscious also that the 
advantages, which had been vouchsafed to him by the bounteous will 
of nature, had been improved to the utmost by the aids of taste, and 
education, he little doubted that finally he should be enabled to strike 
out some path for himself, which should lead to respectability at least, if 
not to glory. Full of these brighter anticipations, and resolving to consult 
the friend whom Providence appeared to have raised up for his assistance 
in Warburton, he wandered forth for the first time into the streets of an 
American city. 

It was that season of the year, which in every Christian country is 
hailed with decent festivity and chastened mirth -, the anniversary of the 
Savior was at hand ; and all, from the churches decorated with winter 
greens, to the unfettered merriment of schoolboys released for a brief interval 
from restraint and sorrow, bespoke the approach of that high and holy tide. 

The snow lay deep in the streets, and on the roofs, not in loose and 
half thawed masses, as in 'the moister climate of an European winter, 
but in one, rich, solid mantle of spotless white, glittering like a vast 
mirror to the sun, that was already riding high in an atmosphere swept 
clear from every trace of cloud or vapor by the bracing influence of a fresh 
north-wester. The air was keen and cold, yet in its severity there was no- 
thing aguish or insalubrious ; on the contrary the very bitterness of the 
blast seemed to string every nerve with newer life, prompting the pedes- 
trian to a longer and a firmer stride, and driving the blood in quicker currents 
through every tingling vein. Before him lay the long perspective of 
Broadway, thronged with hundreds of happy faces 3 the occasional trees 
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which skirt the side-walks sparkled like diamonds, tte leflectioo of the 
snowy surface often sent the dazzled eye to seek for repose in the calm 
azure of the firmament, and so dry and transparent was the air, that the 
buildings, at the very extremity of the long avenue, showed every comtce 
and angle as clearly and distinct, as though they had been but a few yards 
distant. It was a scene utterly unlike anything he had ever before wit- 
nessed, and there was a nameless something in the whole, that rendered it 
impossible to be gloomy, or even contemplative, while all nature shone so 
gloriously around. The city was alive with the merry jingle of the sleigh- 
bells, from t^e vehicles of every shape and magnitude, that shot by on 
their light runners, faster, as it almost seemed, then the very steeds that 
drew them. The ponderous omnibus with its crowded seats, the light 
pung with its single occupant close wrapped in fur and velvet, the four- 
horse sleigh of some wealthy family with its gay bevy of laughing girls, 
the rude sled of the milk-vender with its tall pewter vessels glowing like 
burnished silver, combined to form a wintry picture it is true, but one in 
which the wintry aspect had no toucli of " discontent j" — the very rapidity 
of motion, which seemed to be its leading feature, in itself lent animation, 
and a certain joyous excitement to the whole. Care may brood in silence 
and in sloth, but his whole essence is changed when he is hurried into the 
whirl, the bustle, and the throng. Often did Lindley pause to gaze in ea- 
ger admiration at the pace and action of the trotters, which flew by him on 
every side ; the meanest sled, occupied in the most mechanical service, 
drawn by an animal whose form might perhaps have doomed him to a 
kennel^ but whose movements would have shamed the favorite roadster of 
the noblest peer in England. 

With a heart already relieved of half its burthens, disposed to look upon 
his own prospects, — lately considered so dark and despondent, — with com- 
placency, and upon all mankind with those amiable feelings, which in ge- 
neral arise from inward satisfaction, Harlande had already turned to re- 
trace his steps. A packet was to sail on the succeeding day, and he would 
not have failed to send the aspirations of his warm heart home, no! not to 
have been the owner of all the wealth and beauty of America ! With a 
quick elastic tread, he passed along the crowded street, outstepping the 
most active of the throng, and feeling his pulse throb faster, and 

" his boBom'8 lord sit MghtUer oa his throne'* 
at every successive bound. Twice, in the course of his brief ramble, had 
an equipage passed him, which had attracted his attention, no less by the 
splendid symmetry and action of the fast grays, which hurried it along as 
if they had no draught behind, than by the exquisite taste displayed in the 
whole turn-out, and the easy elegance of the party it contained, — two girls 
in the very blossom of youth, whose faces he could discover, in the short 
glimpse akorded by their transit, to be in no small degree attractive, con- 
ducted by one of the other sex, scarcely their senior in years, although he 
handled the reins with an air that proved him no novice in the equestrian 
art. A sudden motion of the passing multitude at the comer of an inter- 
secting street, men running to and fro in haste and trepidation, caught his 
quick eye; and before he had time to reflect on the probable cause,— with a 
louder rattle of the bells then he had yet heard, and a thicker trampling of 
hoofs on the frozen snow, the equipage, he had noticed, wheeled madl into 
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the mftin street ; the drirer had disappeared,— the horses came oo with ttf^ 
lag mane, erected ears, and blood-red nostril, stretching to their vtmosf 
speed ; — the sleigh veering from side to side in wild irregular s Weeps, aa 
the terrified animals dashed in terror away from every passing vehicle ; the 
reins dragging at random beneath their feet, and balls of ice drrven high 
into air at every stroke, from the violence with which they dashed their 
caalked shoes npon the slippery surface !— And there, without a possibility 
of stretching out even a hand to save their lives, within a hair's breadth of 
a terrible and painful death, the two wretched girls sat, watching every 
escape ^m a collision as their last, in helpless, hopeless agony. 

To add yet another horror to what wanted no such addition, a huge and 
savage mastiff, which was following a butcher's sled, attracted by the cries 
of the bystanders, and all his savage fury kindled by the noise and speed 
with which they approached, dashed at the head of the off-side horse ; and 
though he failed in his murderous intent of fixing on the lip, or nostril, yet 
he ceased not from the chase, now baying with impotent fury at their heels, 
new leaping at their crests, till the goaded brutes seemed actually mad 
with terror. 

All stood aghast ; many were there, who possessed the courage to have 
braved a deadlier peril face to face ; — many were there, who would have 
marched undaunted into the very jaws of a battery, or plucked the burning 
fuse from the heated shell ; but the suddenness of the call had unnerved 
their faculties ; they looked on in mute amazement, without even dreaming 
that it were possible to render aid under circumstances so appalling. 

It was no want of physical courage to face a definite and visible danger ; 
it was a deficiency in that higher attribute of soul, that perfect self-posses- 
sion, that calmness in the heat of the most sudden peril, which so seldom 
fails to the lot of man, and, when it does, as surely stamps him for a 
^' nobleman of nature's aristocracy," as an opportunity offers for its display. 
With Harlande, to see, to think, and to do, were not the slow result of 
three separate exertions of the mind ; — ever in the greatest emergency he 
was most collected ; and now, when all present hung aloof, he stepped 
coolly and silently forward ready to interfere when the time for action 
should arrive, and resolved to perish or effect his purpose. Fully acquainted 
with the character of the animals, against which he was about to exert his 
powers, he knew that from a motionless object they rarely, or never, swerve 
till they are in actual contact with it, while from anything which exhibita 
life and action, they sheer away while yet at a distance. 

Right in their course he stood, as motionless as a stone column, with hii 
arms by his side, and every muscle fixed in rigid tension. On they came, 
and now the near horse almost grazed his erect form, — then, with a sure 
«ye, and steady hand, he sprang at one bound clear before their heads, 
and grasping the rein of either horse with right and left, he yielded to their 
impetuous violence, and suffered them to bear him onwards, trusting to his 
weight and strength to gain the day. For a moment the success of bis 
1x>ld attempt seemed doubtful ; their speed was augmented with their terror, 
and all believed that Lindley had destroyed himself, and done no service 
to those within. But he had calculated too well on his firm nerves and 
undaunted valor to be thus deceived ; for some twenty strokes they dashed 
on with unabated vigor, inflicting heavy bruises at each plunge on his ns- 
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guarded limbs, but not for that did he relax his hold. — In a moment their 
pace was slackened, — in another they had stopped, — and fifty hands were 
on their harness, steadying the sleigh, or aiding its lovely occupants to alight 
from their perilous position. Battered, blood-stained, and weary as he 
was, Harlande could not but observe the surpassing loveliness of her whom 
he had rescued, for he saw but one ! — A form rather beneath than above 
the middle size, but framed in the rarest symmetry ; tiny hands of the most 
dazzling whiteness, with their thousand veins of purest blue, 
" and feet to email they scarce aeemed made to tread, 
But rather skim the earth," — 
and then her face, not so exquisite in regularity of feature, as in ever vary- 
ing expression ; — her large blue eyes, now languishing, now sparkling with 
suppressed delight, a mouth whose smile might have made the madness of 
the Triumvir wisdom ; a brow all intellect and majesty, with her pale 
brown tresses simply braided, uniting to form a creature, who might well be 
said, — if her mental qualifications were equal to her charms, — and who 
that looked into that eye could for a moment doubt it — to be but "a little 
lower than the angels." 

Scarcely had Liudley time to make these observations, ere the gentle- 
man, who in turning a corner too sharply had been pitched out of the 
carriage, arrived panting, and alarmed for the safety of his fair chai^ ; — 
overjoyed at finding them unharmed, and eager to remove them from the 
gaping crowd, he persuaded them to re-enter the sleigh, reassumed his gui- 
dance of the blown, and now docile horses, bowed slightly his acknow- 
ledgements to Harlande, and was out of sight ere a minute had elapsed. 

There is a pleasure so pure and unearthly in the knowledge that we have, 
by the exertion of our single faculties, preserved the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture 5 that we have brought back the fainting spirit from the very gates of 
Hades ; — that we have bestowed the god-like boon of breath ; — that we 
have restored a parent, a child, or a friend to his afilicted relatives \ — that 
it must elevate the saddest, and cheer the most desponding soul. Repu- 
tation had not been gained by his gallant devotion, for he was an unknown 
and nameless foreigner. — Fitting gratitude had scarcely been expressed 
towards him, for the fearful risk he had incurred ; yet was the whole vein 
of Harlande's meditations changed, from base lead to purest gold, by that 
only true alchemist, sweet fancy ! It was but little likely that be should 
ever again behold the object, in the preservation of whom he had mani- 
fested such noble feelings, backed by such unequalled power; yet the 
simple thought, that his arm had been the means of rescuing so fair a being 
from a doom so dreadful, contributed further to allay the sorrows of his 
wounded heart, than all the eloquence of the divine, or all " the voice of 
the charmer, charm he never so wisely." 

Although much time had not been actually consumed in his adventure, 
such a stimulus had been given to his feelings, that he wandered without 
a motive through the streets to cool the ferment of his blood, and the ap- 
pointed hour had almost arrived, before he recollected his engagement; 
and the clocks were pealing it forth in all their various cadences, as he 
stepped into the sleigh, that was to convey him to his first essay of American 
society. 

W. 
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Rs8T thee, companion of my toilaome way, 
And thou my gentle guide. Beiide the fount, 
Tliak with its plashy coolness bathes my hand. 
And sends its dewy moisture to my brow, 
We'll sit— till the fresh breath of evening comes 
To cool the burning air ; — for I am faint 
Beneath the burthen of the summer's day, 
And feel my limbs bowed down with weariness. 
And thy step too, my boy, has been less light, 
Thy tone less buoyant, than when morning's flowers 
Were fresh beneaUi thy feet How faintly now 
Rustles the drooping foliage, — as the wind 
Comes like the breath of infancy, when hushed 
In gentle slumber on the mother's breast. 
How beautiful must be this visible world 
To those, whose sense can drink the glorious light 
Shed over nature's face! — for whom, the day 
Fresh dawning brings, in newer loveliness. 
The rich and treasured beauties, which the earth 
Pours forth in glad profusion ! For my soul 
A world of unpierced darkness lies before, — 
The past a waste, — whence memory cannot pluck 
One solitary blossom. Closed to me 
Are nature's stores of joy. In vain the sun 
Sheds blessings down from his ambrosial throne 
Upon a thousand charms,— the lone old man 
Beholds them noL The voice of birds in spring, 
The whispered music of the murmuring stream, 
The hum of insects, and the myriad tones 
Of love and life, that on the liberal air — 
Fraught with the perfumes of the breezy flowers — 
Float like the breathings of some heavenly dream. 
Are tuneless music to a weary hearL 

And thou, my harp, last solace, though thy notes 
Are dear to him who wakes them, though the wild, 
Sad, melody thou ulierest brings back 
The visions of my youth, and all I loved ; 
Yet soon the hand that trembles o'er thee now, 
Shall strike thy chords no more— withered and rent. 
Like me^ thou' It lie neglected — rudely swept 
By stern and wintry winds— or crushed beside 
Thy master's grave his fitting monument 
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Ip every roan's internal grief 

Were written on his brow,— 
How many would our pity move, 

Who wake our envy now ! 
Stern hate would give his enemy 

A word of softer tone, — 
Seeing bow small the joy, that once 

Embittered all his own. 
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Nodons OQ Political Economy, bv John Hopkins. 1 voL 12ino. By the author of 
** ConveraatioDB on Cnemistry." Allen and Ticknor, Boston. 

WiTBouT representiog ourselves to be monstets of loogevity, we may safely 
assert, that we can distinctly call to mind a period in the history of society, 
when it would have been thought scarcely less preposterous for a lady to send 
forth a treatise on a science so abstruse as political economy, than to hare 
commanded a brigade, or mancBurred a frigate. In the days of our early 
boyhood, we remember to have heard it predicated, that a girl, in order to 
be a meet companion for her lord and master, required no fictitious aid of 
education^ that beauty, and sense enough to preserve her from the danger 
of falling into the fire, were ail the qualifications to fit her for society ; and 
most sincerely do we thank our stars, that we have fallen upon these later 
times, when it is held no derogation — derogation did we say ? — when it ia 
held In the highest degree praiseworthy, and desirable for a female to be 
possessed of as many literary acquirements as are consistent with the full 
exercise of those truly feminine duties, the care of her household, and the 
attendance of her helpless babes. That a woman may shine in the higher 
paths oflmowledge, is not now to be for the first time proved, nor will it be 
necessary to recur to an Aspasia or a Sappho for illustrations, while at the 
present day we have female authors in every branch of science, and these 
too ranldng among the first of English writers. It has however been gene- 
rally supposed, even by those who are not such sticklers for the divine su- 
premacy of the stronger sex, that if the ladies must dabble in the mysteries 
of composition at all, they should at least confine themselves to the lighter 
and more ornamental styles ; poetry and romance, or even now and then 
a moral apologue, or pious meditation, were allowed to be within the sphere 
of their tender capacities ! — But lo ! amidst its hundred other marvels, the 
close of the nineteenth century has brought upon the stage two female 
writers, on the science of practical government. 

Political economy! — why 50 years ago there were not 20 men in Eng- 
land or America, who knew the meaning of the words, and now we have a 
lady producing a work on this most difficult and important subject, replete 
with sound sense, and practical information; dressed up indeed in a pleasing 
garb of fiction, and suited to tjie comprehension of the meanest capacity, yet 
not on that account to be slighted by the learned, for truly there are few per- 
sons, be their station what it may, who cannot derive both pleasure and in- 
formation from this clever little volume. Written principally for the bene- 
fit of the lower classes of society in England, and touching on some 
grievances as yet unknown in our country, it will not be found uninstructive 
to the mechanics and artizans of America, nor — because the sense is cover- 
ed by the superstructure of a fairy tale, or legend of giant grim, — need they 
be fearful that their manhood will be impeached for studies of so light a 
nature. The object of the publication is to prove, that the operation of 
laws, which may perhaps press hardly on individuals, are yet to the benefit 
of society at large. Of course it will be granted, that no law can be enacted 
which will not be counted a hardship by some parties or other. The im- 
porter complains bitterly of the excessive duty; the home manufactoxer 
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moans bitterly 07er the cruelty and injustice of free trade ; the con- 
sumer of corn wishes to see all ports open ; the producer prays for a 
blockade ; and so might we go on, till we come to the thief,, who grum- 
bles with his associates as sturdily against the enactments of a police, 
as the others, whom we have enumerated above, at their real or ima- 
ginary grievances. So true is the old maxim that " one man*s meat is 
pother man's poison !" — You may argue on all this, as long as you please ; — 
you may prore, beyond the possibility of refutation, that the common good 
requires such or such protection, but so long as the interest of your opponent 
is concerned, you shall make no iota of impression ; — " This may be all 
very true," he will say, "but I shall starve if such become the law!" 
On the other hand, show him, that what hurts his fellow, hurts him also ; — 
that what raises his prices on his neighbor, will also raise his neighbor's on 
him in like proportion, — and you shall find him not only a most reasonable, 
but a most charitable listener. This then is what Mrs. Marcet has endeavored 
to effect, through the medium of a fairy tale, and wonderfully has she 
succeeded in her aim, and that too without using any of those appalling 
terms of " floating capital," and " circulating medium," " systems of cur- 
rency," and. a thousand others, which make the unlearned reader tremble, 
under the supposition that a science, which is inculcated in such formidable 
deoomii&ations, must in itself be utterly incomprehensible. 

The story is told in a word. We have a poor and honest agriculturist, 
who has been toiling all his life with an increasing family, and decreas- 
ing means of support; nevertheless, he still, by dint of hard fare, and 
harder labor, creeps onward ; — of his numerous family each member is 
engaged in a different trade ; one boy works with a carriage maker, two 
more are engaged at a cloth factory, one daughter is a ribbon weaver, and 
another finds employment in a manufacture of British silk : still all will 
not do! the times get harder, and they are daily less able to struggle 
with them, while their poverty is insulted, as it were, by the prosperity ofr 
the neighboring landlord, whose palace overcrows their midden. At this 
crisis a benevolent fairy takes compassion on their misery, and offers to 
grant the father any wish he may form;— his first desire, that all men 
should be equal in wealth, and that riches should be utterly abolished, is 
unhesitatingly granted — the peer is transmuted to a farmer, the farmer to 
a peasant, and our poor friend finds to his dismay, that, in the general de- 
scent, he too has fallen to a lower grade ; worse still, a few days brings 
home his son from the carriage makei's, for carts are only now in vogue ! — 
a terrible disappointment this ! — next in come the ribbon weaver, the silk 
spinners, the wool carders ; — the factories are all discharged, — for now that 
there are no more rich people, fustians have taken the place of silk and 
broadcloth. In short to his surprise and sorrow, he discovers that his plan 
has failed entirely. He seeks out the amiable fairy, she reverses her wand, 
and all things return to their former condition. Still he is not contented, 
he wishes that wages may be doubled, and doubts not that this will remedy 
all evils, and apply a balm to every hardship. His prayer is again granted, 
and for a time, he rejoices to find that he is double gainer, for his produce 
has risen in proportion to the influx of money to the operatives ; but alas ! 
his joy is soon at an end, when going to purchase in his turn he expe- 
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rieneesto his sorrow, that all other goods have risen in value even in a greater 
ratio than his own ; to his utter confusion his children are again dismissed 
from their employments, for the master-manufacturer has found his outlay, 
owing to the increase of wages, greater than his income; hy and by his 
own employer finds that he cannot afford to maintain so many laborers on 
his estate, and his own time is now a drug in the market. 

On this slight foundation is raised a mass of argument, which couched 
in the plainest language, and conveyed in the form of easy dialogues, must 
carry conviction with it. This little volume must, we are certain, be of 
great and real utility ; — from its form, its price, and its character, it will 
readily find its way into the poor man's hands, and will, we doubt not, work 
reformation to many a false idea, and visionary scheme. 

In conclusion, we most earnestly recommend it to the attention of all our 
readers, nor can we do better than adopt a thought, which has already been 
published in the columns of our daily press, — that it would give us true 
pleasure to learn, that every family of the working classes were provided 
with a copy throughout the entire union, convinced as we are that, if it did 
not ameliorate their condition, which is indeed beyond its province, it would 
at least prevent vain yearnings for a state of things, which theory may pro- 
mise, but practice will never realize. 



THE WRECK. 



I. 
With the bellying arch of her white sail wt, 

To the fresh breeze bending low, — 
Dashing the spray like a fountain's jet 

In diamonds from her bow, — 
Outspeeding the waves in their murmuring pride, 

And the spice-wind's balmy sigh,— 
Like a swallow in air, or a swan on the tide, — 

The good ship glided by. — 

n. 

The Indian sun was blazing bright 

In the cloudless, tropic sky, 
And the sea like a mirror of azurn light 

Glowed to its canopy. — 
The shark shot by, and the nautilus shell 

By its fairy mariner driven, 
And the flying-fish glanced from the liquid swell 

Like a star from the vaulted heaven. 

m. 

The surface is tranquil and clear as glass, 

And the eye dives deeply through, 
To the sparkling gems, and the ocean's grass, 

And the corals of crimson hue,— 
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To the Cry, that ipriiig from their Ma-weed lair 
At the changeful dolphin's strokei — 

But of all the wonders that glittered there, 
Not a sign of peril spoke. 

IV. 

The hurricane slept in its sultry shrine, 

And hushed was the surge's moan, 
And the soundings were deep in the measured briac^ 

Full forty fathom down ! 
Five hundred hearts beat proud and fast 

On the frigate's stainless deck ; — 
Five hundred hearts— that had dared the blast, 

Or the battle, their pulse to check. 



The helmsman was still at his steady wheel, 

And the watch at their stations round, 
And the officers leaned on the lazy steel, 

That had flashed at the bugle's sound. 
Not a bosom was there that dreamed how nigh 

Was the viewless angel's rod, 
Nor shuddered to think, that ere day should di» 

He must reckon with his Groo. 



VI. 

Like a swallow in air, or a swan on the tide, 

The good ship rode the wave, — 
And little they deetned in their manhood's pride 

She was hurrying to her grave ! 
With a shivering crash, and a sullen shock 

Stopped short in her winged career, 
For an inetaiU she clung to the fatal rock, — 

Then plunged through tlic waters clear ! 

VII. 

Not a second waa granted for thought or prayer. 

Not a second to struggle for life. — 
Not a glimpse of fond memory was hovering there 

In the spirit's parting strife \ 
Not a hope for the future, — a sigh for the dear, — 

Nor the love that is strong in death ! 
It was but an instant from first, to last — 

And sound there was none, nor breath ! 

VIII. 

The waters were clear as they were before. 

And the gales as balmy blew. 
But where are the hearts that rejoiced in their roar, 

And the ship that before them flewl 
She was here but now, like a winged sprite 

Upborne on the sunbright air, — 
Where is she now with her pinions of light 7 

The wild waves answer— Where 1 }( 
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MAY DAY. 

Q.UO fit, Msceuas. Hor. Sat, lib. 1. 1. L 

Tbg poets are mighty fond of urging the praises of the month of May. 
Thank heaven I am not a poet, — at least if such praises are the orthodox 
proof o{ ^ poetical imagination^ and still farther, if the praise must begin 
with the first day of that month. The fact is that I hare a particular 
dislike to the first day of May, from two particular circumstances, — one be- 
ing connected with the usages of the "modem Babel" over the water, and 

the other with those of our own beloved city of Gotham, Manahata, or 

by the by I shall fear an infliction of the poetic furor at last, if I go on, thus 
copiously, in appeRatives. To return, — there are two especial reasons 
against my song in favor of the first of May,~mai]gre the singing of birds, 
the shining of Phoebus, the salubrity of the atmosphere, and the delightful- 
ness of the day. For be it known to all whom it may concern, — that such a 
description is all moonshine, and scarcely accurate one year in ten. It is 
generally the hallucination of addled brains, fermented by empty stomachs, 
and the unfortunate wight who trusts to such expectations, may as easily 
expect to 

dull the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast, — 

which, by the way, is good language, whether it be poetry or not* 

But, as I said before, I have two especial reasons for disliking the first of 
May. The first is, because that a certain class determine to "be happy," 
as they call it, according to ancient custom, and without any sufiicing cause, 
consequently without any genuine results. The second is, because a whole 
'people are equally determined to be miserable on that day, — to anaoy their 
neighbors, — destroy their own property, — and this without any stifilcing 
cause. For my own part, I have suffered on both scores. But — you shall 
hear. 

Some years ago I visited England, and of course, London. The first of 
May arrived, and a ceremony commenced, originating, it is said, in the phi- 
lanthropy of a good lady, whose brains were in her heart, — the tradition 
said, she owed some great deliverance to chimney sweepers, and therefore 
she caused great rejoicings, and fcastings, and donations, and — what not ? 
— to be the order of the day for ever, at her domicil. The sooty gentry, ia 
process of time, thought within themselves, that it would be a custom 
fraught with great benefit, to themselves ^ to make the custom general 
through the vicinity of the metropolis ; and, with hand and heart, they exe- 
cuted the resolve, which is continued, as the historians say, "until this very 
day," — to the great annoyances of the lieges^ as well as to peregrinators, like 
myself. 

The beautiful, sunny, flowery, first of May,— it is so sometimes, — is there- 
fore called, par excellence^ chimney-sweepers* day. Oh ! ye poetical souls, 
was ever term so anti-melodious, — so anti-euphonious, — so far removed 
from poetic musings ! On this day, sundry poor little wretchednesses^ as 
my friend M. le Marquis, used to call them, by sunrise — nay, long before, 
axe adorned — no, not exactly adorned, but — dressed up in all the vanity of 
ends of ribbons, scraps of colored paper, spangles, bits of colored glass, 
beads, gold-leaf, in short, with all the gaudiness, without any of the spices 
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or perfumeB of the east ; and thus bedizzened they go forth, to dance. Their 
faces get the annual wash on the night previous to this day of happiness, 
or at least, of merry-making. I am not oertain but they even inflict on 
themselFes a general ablution^ although I am given to understand, that, as 
Li8t<XQ says, in the farce, " it's quite kaptvmal with them.'' Be this as it 
may, some of them, whose exalted employment was to collect the pence, 
which pity and charity flung to them, and were therefore the bankers pf '^ the 
state," certainly did pay that respect to appearance; although the greater 
part of the torpe de baUet preferred remaining in mtbUms, 

In one of these groups, I espied a blear-eyed puny liltle Wretch assidu- 
ously rubbing the soot on his face, where probably it had been no less as- 
siduously rubbed ^not long before. *^ What are you about, my boy," said 
I, " don^t you wish to fed clean for once in your life ?" . 

" Veil then," replied the urchin, " I does'n't— I does'n't vauni to feel clean 
at all ; it's so 'nation cold ;" 

And without further ceremony he continued his art divine. 

The various groups or companies of these miserableSy assemble at their 

appointed places previous to sallying forth ; when they choose from among 

themselves, in case none of the gentlemen present should have a sister, 

upon whom they would be willing to confer the honor of temporary royalty 

—one who, disguised in female attire, is to represent the Queenqf Beauty ! 

The election settled they dress the happy fair one as fantastically and 

Igfaudily as possible. 

*** Where ignorance is bliBf 
'Tii folly to be wise." 

These homofeminala are attired generally in tohite; by which means 
the sedulous attentions of their femmee de chambre are made abundantly 
manifest by the unequivocal representations of four fingers and a thumb, 
true to nature, which are here and there placed in bold relief upon parts of 
the snowy (?) garment. 

At the appointed hour, they commence their rounds, that is they call, 
by way of compliment of course, upon all those families, in the first place, 
who employ them in sweeping their chimneys, — but their courtesy does not 
confine itself in so narrow a dffele, for after the point of duty is performed, 
they visit all within a reasonable distance, in the hope of making something 
out of them. 

The following is a description of their dance. A grave friend of mine 
who wore a big wig, and buckles, told me a long story about Eleusinian 
mysteries, and hinted something of this being the remains of it, mixed up 
with the ceremonies of the Saturnalia ;— and other hard words, which I did 
not then much heed, and have now forgotten,— I suspect he was quizzing 
me, as he was known to be a dry and inveterate joker. — But the dance* 

The lady places herself in the midst of the ring of gentlemen who, with 
brush and shovel in hand, stand in order round her. Their music generally 
consists of a fiddle and a drum, to which are added the beautiful accompa- 
niments of the said brush and shovel, the latter being performed with great 
dexterity, if not with much melody, by holding the brush by the centre, and 
rapping fint one end and then the other smartly against the shovel. This 
fnodaces, to speak heaven's truth, a most abominable clatter, only equalled 
by that of "another set of musicians whom I have occasionally heud, — ^to 
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wit, the batcher's boys with marrow bones and cleaners. The word btiof 
giTen by the master in attendance^ master of the rerels, more properly—' 
the dance begins. The gentlemen perform an annular motion around their 
terreetrial luminary ; erery now and then, as the spirit quickens them» re- 
TolviDg each upon his own axis by way of coup de grace, whilst 'the epif 
eene in the meanwhile is fis^uring in the untaught elegance of a pae eeuL 
At length, by exertions made breathless, they stop, when the lady in aUo 
voce begs her friends to " remember the first of May." 

And this, the poor wretches call a holyday ! — And they are happy. Hap- 
py ? Yes, they begin their rebels in a spirit of apparent cheerfulness, but 
yiew them before half the day is done, flagging with the labor of their 
pleasures, some of the elder ones drunk, most of the younger ones stanringi 
weeping and creeping after their superiors. The whole company endu- 
ring the mortification of seeing the surrounding spectators march off ia 
erery direction at the sound of the harsh word " remember." Yet witii 
this mixed happiness, which many of them have experienced from year to 
year, are the streets of London so infested on the first three days of May, 
that it is no wonder a stranger should hold the period in horror after ha 
has once experienced it. And all this, besides the chance of utter destrue- 
tion to the clothes in the rush, or the discomposure of the lady who accom- 
panies you, should such be your otherwise happy lot. Therefore from May 
day in London, wet or dry, let me warn all future travellers to fly, as he 
would fly blue devUs, as well as black ones. The sight of them is not 
calculated to induce brighter thoughts than would a dance of dsmons im 
a melo-drama, from which last I have long banished myself altogether. 
The whole 

" loiei, diieountenaneed, and like folly ahows. 

My second objection to the first of May arises, as I said before, from the 
custom long established in this our fashionable and sapient city of Gotham, 
by which its inhabitants are obliged to tumble all their penaies out of 
their houses by twelve o'clock of that day, according to law, and to tumUa 
diem into another with all possible dispatch. The consequence of which is, 
that, if the day be windy, the dust arising — to say nothing of any other resur- 
rection — from such a method of procedure, the feathers, the tenants of the 
bed-posts and ticking, the sodden and sometimes awkward encounter with 
pots and pans of every denomination, render a retreat adFisable — ^that is if 
a retreat be among the physical possibilities. 

'* All the world's a stage," says the melancholy Jacques, but upon sueh 
an occasion, a stage has been all the world to me. It is a paradise to enter, 
as it was the beginning of happiness to see it approach. The first of 
May made me first acquainted with this agreeable species of vehicu- 
lariiy. 

On the first of May, as I was walking in Greenwich-street— how I 
got there is actually a mystery to me — I was stopped in my proma- 
nade by two men in smock frocks, — carmen they were in fact— -who were 
lifting some bedding and beds into a cart. Stopping is your only 
chance in such a case, — ^but unfortunately, in looking forward, I perceived 
the same sort of operation carrying on at the next door, and the next 
^and the next,— the pavement being covered with domestic atansila 
of every description, and furniture blocking the street up to the rtiy 
' 50 
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etntre. 1 had eyer a horror of strange beds e^en in their most inviting 
position, but in their present disjointed condition, and '^ fallen from their 
high estate," I confess it was more than my sensibility could endure. 
How to escape — my only chance was to leap over the kennel,-*no 
Tery tempting exploit as it happened— and then only a doubtful chance, 
if I should perform it. As I considered, the cart before me was now 
laden and about to move off, which would have afforded me a passage, 
but at this juncture, a female ^^aye every inch a" female, with one 
child in her arm, one laying hold of her hand, and another, of her apron, 
— ^to say nothing of those in the cradle, which a monstrous fat negro 
nurse was drawing along the passage, suddenly marched out upon me. 

" Now," said I, " I'm off. CeaH trap?' 

Accordingly I made a spring, in the hope of clearing a parcel of rub- 
bish which was just before me, — ^when, to my horror and dismay, I 
feh my airy flight arrested, by something which caught hold of my 
coat ;~a sharp creak followed, indicating some terrible laceration of the 
integuments which encovered my nether man, and then down I came, 
plump into the middle of a horrid looking feather bed! 

I hate a ttcene of any kind,— especially in the street. I know of 
nothing, which has a greater tendency to excite one's choler and irri- 
tability, than to be suddenly planged into an accumulation of difficulties, 
which in themselves are too trifling to demand serious attention, whilst 
at the same time they place us in a situation which requires the nicest 
good humor, and perfect appearance of nonchalance. Happily in this 
instance I was able to restrain myself, though inwardly burning with 
vexation ; but my anticipations of fractures and consequent ridicule annoyed 
me excessively, and the more so because as yet I neither knew the ex- 
tent of them, nor of course how to hide them. 

I tried then to express the appearance of a good joke, though 1 fear 
my laugh was much like what is called a '' purser's grin," — and arose 
from my odoriferous couch, with fear and trembling, and repeating to 
myself the lines of Tom Hood, as they flashed on my mind ; 
** A Bcore were sprawling on the ground, 

And beavera fell in showers. 
There was another^oortfr there 
Besides the queen of flowers." 

I was convinced that I had injured my coat, and was fearful that 
there was other damage besides. At length up I stood ; my frock was 
nearly rent in twain, — and my unmentionMeB were somewhat enda- 
maged. No sooner was this ascertained than fresh peals burst forth from 
the sharp sighted urchins. One little vagabond clapped his hands and 
exclaimed, 

" Oh my ! How he has tored himself, ma ! Look ma 1 Has'nt he tored 
himself though?" 

The men assisted me kindly enough, and soon made me sensible of 
the exact extent of my injury, by each taking one of the skirts of my un- 
fortunate frock, and expanding that diementbered garment to its utmost 
extent ;— while one of the new comers, of whom by the by there was a 
plentiful assemblage, pointing to my unfortunate inexpressibles, exclaimed 
with uptcraed hands and eyes, 

'< Lauk ! what a pity ! I say Bob that ere suit ain't worth so much by 
ten dollars,— is it ?" j 
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'^I do'nt know," replied his friend; '* as to that 'ere matter. Tiia Needles, 
in Chatham-Street, could splice it sleek enough, I guess. It is a right down 
screamer though — ain't it ?" 

Ghiess my feelings at these comfortable animadversions. I bad never 
before been the subject of commiseration to a whole street, nor placed in 
a situation to hare my person thumbed, and my raiment pointed at by all 
sorts of people. I suppose however I was fair game, and was used ac- 
cordingly. Here was one man probing the extent of the laceration of 
my pantaloons y^there were two or three others equally busy with my 
coat, and gtteasing the amount of damages, whilst others stopping as 
they passed, treated my misfortunes to — a broad grin, and passed ou. '^ O 
tempera^ O mores P 

A decent looking woman with more of the milk of human kindness than 
the rest of the surrounding multitude, at length edged her way within the 
crowd, and after a few ejaculations of "My — well if I ever — dear, 
dear, what a pity," — said she'd "fix me," and began to pin my tatters together 
in such a manner as to enable me to reach Broadway, without exciting very 
particiUar notice. I was grateful to the woman, for she appeared to ren- 
der her service through real kindness, and slipping a gratuity into her 
hand I made my escape from the mob in the best manner I was able, 
keeping as close to the areas as possible, and invariably turning back 
towards them, whenever any one came near me. 

I hailed an omnibuSy and to my great satisfaction found only one passen- 
ger therein, a gray headed talkative old man, whom I knew by the name of 
Mr. Dribbleton Dribble, but happily with whom I had no acquaintance. 
Instinctively I sought the farther end of the vehicle, in order to escape no- 
tice as much as possible, whilst the old gentleman, on the contrary, kept 
himself placed as near as he could to the door, which induced me to think 
and hope he intended soon to get out. We did not talk much, fortunately, 
for the noise of the coach over the stones prevented us — to my companion's 
great annoyance, and to my great relief, for I had heard of his garrulity. 
Presently we stopped and took up a female and two little girls, all of whom 
came up to my end of the coach. 

I was absolutely on thorns. I had never been within an omnibus before, and 
felt all the uneasiness so natural to people when they find themselves placed 
under disadvantageous circumstances, in strange places. I hid myself as 
well as I was able, behind the curtain, lest any of my friends in the prome- 
nade should spy me out. I dreaded the approach of every passenger, lest 
some inferior person,— we are not all equal,— should stalk in and salute me 
with a slap up " How are ye," and ask me " How have ye 6en7" 

Misfortunes never come single. We stopped again, and my tailor 
crawled in. He did not, however, recognize me, thanks to the curtain, and 
my hat which I slouched over my brows. He took his seat near Mr. Drib- 
bleton Dribble, and was presently engaged deeply with that worthy, in the 
consideration of the tariff, nullification, and all the thousand and one gene- 
ral topics of news and politics, which will bear to go through the alembic 
•ome fifty times, without getting either weaker or stronger. Never did 
time lag with me, as upon this unhappy excursion; I thought I should 
never get home;— the coach stopped assuredly at every twenty or thirty 
yards, either to take up or set down. This, to me, was torture, as I could 
not divest myself of the notion that every one who arrived discovered my 
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ridicaloQs plight, and that erery one who departed carried with him food 
formirthf of which my misfortunes were the subject. Never did hart pant 
for the waters of the brook more fervently, than did I for the cool and quiet 
retreat of my own chamber, where I might rid myself of my present shame, 
and breathe freely as one who had achieved a deliverance. A deliverance ! 
The black hole at Calcutta was at a freezing point, compared with what I 
felt The stage had by this time become perfectly crammed ;-*so much so 
that the children on either side of me were pressed close against me ; — and 
the consciousness of my condition added to the heat, so that it raged within 
me. I became, at length, so uncomfortable that I determined to brave ridi- 
eule and all its stings and arrows, and make my escape at the first op- 
portunity. 

Fortunately we now trotted on without interruption, until we came to 
Spring street ; when being near my domicile I determined to emerge from 
my durance vile. I pulled the string. Ping went the sound over my 
bead, and we stopped. Ye who have suffered mishap, pity me ! I rose, 
in a hurry to get out, and in doing so, I for a moment forgot the children, 
who were sitting on the skirts of my coat, by which means I pulled them 
aswider again to my horror and dismay. The female seeing the child was 
in my way, rose to take it to her; in doing which, her bonnet hitched the 
string, and ping it went again. The coach immediately started on, which 
jerked me forwards directly into the woman's arms. She being unable to 
sustain my weight, fell forward with me upon the gentleman next to her, 
who shifting suddenly from his seat to avoid such an awkward collision, let 
us both fall upon the coach floor. 

I never heard such a gvffaw in all my life. Moreover the children began 
to scream and bellow most lustily, as if their mother had been killed — 
frightened she was, no doubt— but by Jove not half so much as I was. We 
both struggled for a moment to get up again; — but as the coach was 
bumping us over the stones and gutters, we only made matters worse by 
bumping more and more against each other. The woman at last became 
enraged — ^ungovemably so — and having disengaged her right hand she be- 
gan to cuff me, over the back and ribs, most unmercifully. 

" rU teach you," cried she, " to treat a decent woman in this shameful 
way." 

"My good madam," cried I, at the top of my voice, amid the roars of the 
passengers, — " My good madam, it was impossible to help it. Pray, sir," 
continued I to a gentleman near me, '^ lend me your assistance." 

He pulled the string, and we stopped once more. I scrambled to my feet 
again, and bustling my way through the barrier of legs and umbrellas, I 
fled from the omnibus, — '^ the observed of all observers," as I hurried along 
the streets in my woful plight. All sorts of people said and looked all sorts 
of things ; some tittered, some coughed, some laughed aloud, whilst "I say, 
mister, you're in for it,"— ^^ Crackie, Bob, what a smash,"— assailed my 
ears from every side. Thank heaven, I reached home at last ; and flinging 
myself upon a couch, I rang for my servant, who came, and stared. I 
could have kicked the booby into the street. I could see he was about to 
begin a long string of interrogatories, but I cut him short by demanding in- 
stantly my black suit ;— and determined from henceforth to consider the 
firet of May as a season of penance and mortification, instead of cheerfulness 
and rejoicing. 
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RURAL ENJOYMENT. 

O run quando ego te aipiciam. 
To a mind of keen sensibilities, aod poetical temperament, few of the 
ordinary pleasures of life can compete with the strain of tender feelings, 
which is almost invariably called forth by a lonely ramble in some se- 
questered glade, when " the burthen and the heat of the summer's day is 
o'er;" when the eye, which has been dazzled by the intense glare of light 
daring so many hours, can dwell with pleasure, enhanced by contrast, on 
the fresh verdure of the dewy woodlands, and the soft haze which is spread, 
like a veil over the face of beauty, across the cool horizon. Perhaps, in the 
whole range of human sensations, there is not one more generally inherent 
in every breast than this desire for rural enjoyment ; ask the soldier, the 
sailor, the merchant, what is the end which he proposes to himself, after he 
shall have realized that independence, for which they all have striven 
alike, — and each will tell you of some romantic nook, that has struck his 
fancy in his wanderings, and colored his waking dreams for everafter, amid 
the turmoil, the strife, the sordid anxieties, the engrossing cares of cities. 
There has he laid out the mode in which he will enjoy contented ease be- 
neath his own &g tree, — there is the promised elysium which has raised his 
spirit 

" to icorn delights and live laboriouf days ;*' 
this is the hope, which has cheered his mind under many a bitter calamity ; 
this is the hope, which, though never to be fulfilled, still haunts him 
to the tomb, and often times prompts him to seek out for his senseless 
bones an enduring mansion in that green spot, after which he had so 
yearned in life. What can be the source of this strange passion in 
men, who, were they to receive the objects of their prayers, to acquire 
possession of the sttbitrban ru9 for which they have panted so long, 
would fly in disgust, ere a solitary week had passed over their heads, 
from the innocent and unexciting pleasures of a country life? b it 
that even in our present state of refinement, there is still a hankering 
after the wild sports, and wilder perils of the wilderness, when 

** erect in woods the noble savage ran," 
or is it indeed, that there is so evident a superiority in the lovely face 
of nature, over the artificial restraints of the city, that it cannot but be 
manifest even to the least observant eye ;— is it simply— -that, as an old 
writer quaintly though beautifully expresses himself, 

" Ood made the country, but man made the town"'? 
In truth we know not, nor will we pause to inquire; suffice it to know 
that such a feeling has been implanted in almost every heart, by Him 
who best can judge what is good for man; and moreover — were not 
this sufficient proof of the excellence of such a feeling,— who has ever 
wandered among the lone haunts of nature, tracing the brooklet to its se- 
cluded fount, listening to the converse of the foliage with the winds 
of heaven,— for all these things have a language, that speaks directly to 
the heart, — without feeling every earthly thought give way to a pen- 
sive and affectionate melancholy; without perceiving that his soul was 
almost insensibly 

" from nature's works, upraised to nature's Godl" 
Common as this feeling is to the greater part of mankind, how much 
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more deeply imprinted must it be on the mindt of those, who, bom 
and bred among the simple, and perhaps undignified delights of some 
rural district, have been condemned, in after life, to the confinement of 
a huge and heated metropolis? How does the rictim cherish the re- 
collection of those green hills, and bright waters, which would be still 
his friends, were every human being whom he valued cut off at one fell 
swoop from his affection. Perhaps, however, we are falling into the com- 
mon error of egotism ; perhaps we are presupposing the existence of sensa- 
tions in the minds of others, because we are conscious that they are rooted 
in the very core of our own hearts. We passed ourselves the happiest 
days of our existence in a sweet pastoral country ; the memories of our 
young days of transient merriment, and yet more transient sorrow, are 
all interwoven with recollections of verdant hedge-rows, and dewy copses. 
There is oue green hillock, hundreds of miles from hence, with its 
calm church yard and dark diestnuts, in the bosom of which we hope at 
tome future period to lay our bones, even if it should be denied to our 
mortal vision, ever to behold it m<»re; there is a tinkling brook, by whose 
side we have sat the livelong summer's day, fishing for the small fry 
which swarmed by thousands round our artless bait, or launching our tiny 
fleets in its mimic coves ; — and though we have gazed, in awe and breathless 
admiration, at the stupendous beauties of Niagara, though we have 
looked upon earth's noblest rivers sweeping through every variety of 
scenery, still the murmurs of that puny rivulet rise oftener, and oh ! how 
far more sweetly, to our remembrance than the far famed rush of the 
world's most classic waters. How often could we have cried aloud with 
the patriotic Syrian — " are not Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel." Yet if we apply our minds to inves- 
tigate the causes of this, all is wrapt in impenetrable darkness ; why should 
the murmur of flovring water raise such emotions, rather than the din of 
chariot wheels, or the thousand noises which make a Babel of our streets? 
— Why should a single green tree waving its branches on a sunny bank 
conjure up the sweet fancies of our childhood, rather than the paved 
thoroughfare, or the brick-built mansion ?— To prove that such is the case 
we need but cite the authority of every bard, from the pastoral poets of 
Arcadia or Etrurian vales, to those who have been the admiration of all 
later ages, the writers of the Elizabethan era of England. iShakspeare 
and Milton, teem with such descriptions of rustic scenery, as prove them 
to have sought the matter for their strains, not in the ponderous tomes of clas- 
sical authority, but from the mighty book of nature ; nor have the minstrels 
of our own days dwelt with less enthusiasm on the strange power, which is 
exercised over human sympathies by the lonely lake, the mountain, or the 
forest, than upon the passions and desires of the mind itself. So accu- 
rate are the paintings of Byron, so minute his details, and so true his 
reflections, that it would be no hard task for an artist to transfer the spirit of 
his words to the canvas, and embody their force in the actual reality 
of colors. It is this peculiarity, which has rendered the poets of the Eng- 
lish language more generally popular among all classes of persons, than 
the writers of any other tongue ; there is a simple pathos in the figures, 
which they so frequently elicit from their contemplation of the wonderful 
beauties of nature, that needs no commentary to point out its application ; 
it comes directly home to the imagination of every reader, whether it be 
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elothed in the wayward musings of the melancholy Jacques, the sweet, 
romantic dreams of Juliet or of Jessica, or in the slighter though no less 
characteristic touches that intrude themselves into scenes of the most ap- 
palling interest, yet never without adding to the effect of the action, and 
the identity of the personage : — what labored strain, for instance, could 
have so revealed the character of the " gracious Duncan" to our imagination, 
as the short converse which he holds with Banquo on entering the fatal 
fortress of Macbeth ? 

Dun, This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto (mr^entle senses. — 
Batu This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 

By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 

Smells wooinffly here : no jutty, frieze, buttress 

Nor coigne of 'vantage, but this bird hath made 

His pendent bed, and procreant cradle : where they 

Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the air 

Is delicate. 
What could so completely convince us of the reality of those, who are 
thus familiarly enjoying the sweets of the summer evening, as these few 
most simple, and therefore most lovely lines ; what more perfect contrast 
could have been conceived to the dark meditations of the murderous 
Hiane^ to which they stand in closest proximity ; — what could exhibit the 
gentle and amiable disposition of the victim to so much advantage, as this 
innocent fondness for those beauties, which to the contemplative eye abound 
in every green field, in the breaking dawn, and in the misty close of day; 
in the tempest no less than in the calm ; on the summit of the snow cap- 
ped Alp, or in the humble valley that sleeps at its feet, in shadow scarcely 
less palpable at noon, than at the deadest hour of night ? It would indeed 
be a superfluous and an endless task, to attempt to cull the sweets from 
the unbounded luxuriance, which flourishes in every page whether of poet 
or philosopher, tragedian or divine, — familiar as they must be to every heart, 
that is not dead to one of the purest sources of enjoyments that nature has 
bestowed upon her votaries. Rely upon it, that if a man love not his 
country, he loves not anything. — The being who has never felt his heart 
expand in gratitude to the Great Giver of all good ; who has never pictured to 
himself the features of the Eternal, in the bright magnificence with which 
he has invested the creatures of his hand ; who has never communed with 
his own soul in the solitary woodland, or by the silent lake, and pictured 
to himself from the repose of these, the immortal rest which is prepared here- 
after, in that blessed sphere where the envy, the hatred, the sordid selfish- 
ness, and the fierce passions of the human breast will have no power to mar 
the beatitude of paradise, must indeed be dead, not to sentiment alone, but 
to every high and noble feelings which raise man above his kindred clay. 
For our own part, whenever we have escaped from the turmoil, the anxieties, 
and the hoUowness of society, we seek for no other pleasures, than that of 
absolute quiescence, in some shadowy hamlet far from the busy haunts of 
sordid, money-making business ; we need not the absence of excitement, 
we feel not the want of intercourse with our fellows, for 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on tlie lonely shore, 
There is society where ''one intrudes, 



By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
We love not man the less, but nature more, 
From th^ie our interviews, in which w« stna 
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Prom all we may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the universe, and feel, 

What we can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 
Often have we stood by the brink of some far cataract " from mom to 
dewy eve," watching the white clouds of spray, as they rose from the abyss 
beneath our feet, and the bright sun-bows spanning the watery arch ; with 
our eyes fixed on the glorious spectacle before as, but with our thoughts wan- 
dering back,— back into the gulf of departed years, calling up the happy 
scenes of our childhood, enjoying high commune with those, whom we 
have once so tenderly loved, for whom we have so bitterly lamented, till 
the gloom of night has crept upon us unperceived, and we have started to 
behold the pale stars waning in the sky, which — at the moment we last 
remember to have marked it, — was bathed in noontide lustre. For our- 
selves, we never hear the sound of a rippling streamlet, without feeling 
ourselves transported to the home of our fathers ; we never look upon a 
waving tree, but our spirit wanders back to the gigantic ash, which shed ito 
gentle twilight over the porch of that old church where first we learned to 
read the word that giveth life ; we never listen to the breezy wind wan- 
toning in the tree tops, but we 

Feel the gales that from them blow 

A momentanr bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
Our weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

We never return from our brief visits to those districts of peace and con- 
tentment where we &in, did our avocations permit, would bury ourselves ; — 

in some vast wiiderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsucceesful or successful war, 

Might never reach ua more — 
But we feel ourselves not only sadder, but better, men ; in gazing upon a 
lovely landscape, rich in the adornments of summer, there is ever a touch 
of melancholy in the train of thoughts, that sweep across our soul! — ^Before 
we shall again cast our eyes across that smiling champaign, the chilling 
blasts of winter will have efiaced all the fair labors of his genial predeces- 
sor; the deep snow will have whelmed our fragrant flowers; the wild hail- 
storm, and the drenching shower, will have swelled our favorite rill into a 
dark and sullen torrent; and perhaps before the returning season shall have 
again called forth the leaves and buds to revel in their ephemeral existence, 
the wintry hand of death may have benumbed the fervor of our souls, and 
closed our eyes in that sleep that knows no waking. 

And now farewell, thou, who hast w^dered with us hitherto in the fairy 
paths of fiction ! — we leave thee for a time, it is true, but we trust that the 
familiarity, which we have carried on thus far with so much profit to our- 
selves, and, — may we venture to hope, — not wholly without pleasure to 
thee, may be renewed after a brief interval. — We have struggled through the 
helpless stages of our infancy, we feel our youthful vigor growing day by 
day, our small stock of ideas ripening hourly into more matured understand- 
ing, we have the hope before us of a vigorous youth, perhaps of an honor- 
able aq^ useful manhood ; with thee it rests to say, whether, beneath the 
maternal fostering of thy patronage, the weak bantling may be reared into 
matnrity and strength, or whether its small pipe most be quenched, its little 
limbs most be relaxed, its frail spirit most " go hence and be no more seen !" 
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Abtb.— In compliance with our promiie to 
chat effect in our \tM number, we ehall 
proceed to resume our notice of the pictu rea 
exhibited at ihe Academy, where we quit- 
ted them in July; nor inaU we atpreBent 
enter into any general remarks, as those at 
the head of our preceding article will be 
Ibund no less to apply to the pictures at 
present under consideration, than to thoee 
of which we have already disposed. 

No. 61. Portrait of a Lady.»j: Oitkill 
Has very considerable merit, but is faulty 
in its coloring, and this too in a manner so 
differaec from the usual errors of this na- 
tnie, thai we cannot but remark it. The 
defects, which we have hitherto felt our- 
selves e«lled upon to notice, have been, with- 
out an exception, offences against sobriety 
and harmony of color ; this picture, on the 
other hand, is too uniformly black and 
white, either for effect or nature. 

No. 62. Still Life. Ifcenifur.— Whether 
this be an original or not,~4Uid we are far 
fimn being confident that it is so,--of the 
master whose' name it bears, wiho by the 
way is decidedly the head of his class, it ia 
undoubtedly a work of some power. The 
fruit is the best part of the whole, particu- 
larly the grapes, which have all the bloom 
and transparency of nature, the game is 
not nearly so well executed, and from this 
arises our hesitation as to tne author. 

No. 63. Portrait of a Lady. W, Page, 
—This is worthy of notice in more respects 
than one. There is much originality in thr 
manner, and not a little merithMM^. 
formane«f it is altogether a hirfffycredi ta- 
ble performance, and onejj^tnch gives high 
promise of future ezceJJJiQ^e. 

No. 54. The ^^ggi^Jioy. Lent by 

Carnes, KB^^^^^JfuriUo. — We are stronsl^ 
inclined tj^^ispute the authenticity of this 
paintij)^; although it is a food picture, well 
^ctlOfed and in admirable keeping. 

No. 65. Peter Stuyveaant's arrival at 
''Hartford. "The kind hearted Anthony 
alighted from his Calico Mare, and kissed 
them all with infinite loving-kindness." 

A, /). O. Browere, 137} Cherry St. 
It is truly lamentable to see such misera- 
ble specimens of inability to draw, color, 
or compose as the above ; and in our op'- 
aion the admission of such daubs reflects no 
eredit upon the academy. There is a very 
handsome wall to the exhibition room, and 
if there should be blank spaces, they would 
be infinitely preferable to pictures which, 
like this, are utterly destitute of all merit, 
or even apology. We do not hold the yeuth 
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of the artist as the slightest exense ; if he 
cannot do better than this, he had better 
learn, and if he be too proud, ortoo duU, he 
had better rest convinced that ** Neither 
men, nor Gods, nor columns have granted' 
it to him to be a painter." 

No. 56. Portrait of a Gentleman. P. R, 
Spencer. — A good picture ; thoueh not en- 
tirely freeJrom the faardneas of outline^ 
which Ml so 9enerall;r observable in Che 
works of this otherwise meritorious artisL 

No. 07. Poruait of a Physician. A, JL 
De iRoM.— Would be very eood, were it 
not for the red back of the sofa, which cuu 
thepicture as it were into two halves. 

ifo. 58. Battle. Lent by Messrs. Nunn% 
ACa BreugheL—Yit can give no opi- 
nion on the merits or defects of this piece, as 
they are not pNerceptible owing to the ob- 
icurity of its situation. 

No. 69. Portrait of a Lady. J. Jock- 

No. GO. Portrait of a Gentleman. MRm 
J. Stuart.— A. very good portrait; Mist 
Stuart is among the best portrait painters in 
our city, at least as far as coloring and 
keeping go. With regard to likeness we 
cannot speak, mi we are not acquainted 
with the oririnals of her subjec ts. 

No. 61. y«e w^on th^ rgggSkffinrml 
Pennsylvania^-jipig-IPij^^ Jii would bi 
no easyjujjgf-^ ^^^y whether Mr. Wan! 
IS ^l0|||f[Q^^,^,.jQ^,^ ^^ j^^q^ successful, in 
ibors. We have rarely seen any Tand- 
ipe painter more uniformly natural, than 
he IB, m all his subjects. He is in our opi- 
nion decidedly the best artist we possesay 
and is daily rising higher and higher in 
his profession. Tnis picture thoueh not 
quite equal to the view of WyomuiSL is 
cool, clear, and as lovely as the scene/rron 
which it is taken. 

No. 62. Shipwreck. T. Birch.— k very 
clever storm-piece ; a little too gray per- 
haps, but still a painting of high order* 
Mr. Birch has evidently aimed at repre- 
senting that universal ciitnness, whicn is 
produced by an overcast and lowering sky, 
and a driving mist; but if so, the caps of 
the waves are too creamy and clear, while 
tlie ship, which is wedged amon^ the rug- 
ged cliffs, is even too hazy and indiBtinct. 
As a marine painter Mr. Birch has however 
no superiors and few equals among us. 

No. 63. Landscape. Lent by Mr. Clo- 
ver. T. Cole. — Mr. Cole cannot paint ill 
or moderately, nevertheless we do not af- 
together admire his manner ; this picture 
is not however so liable to objection on this 
point, as two others, which though very 
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cleverly ezeeutad, art eoiiiewbat too ian- 
tattical for our taate. 

No. 64. View near Port Montgomery. 
J. C. Ward.—A beautiful glade, with 
wood, and rocki, and water, as wild and 
fresh at if they had eome newly from the 
•tudio of nature, rather than from that of a 
mere mortal ariiat. There it much poetry 
in the whits herons, which arc fishing by 
tfie woodland brooklet at fearlessly, as 
though no wandering painter' t footstep 
had ever intruded on their sequestered 
haunts. We desire no tweeter morceau 
than this to lead our thou ^htt away from the 

**Fumum tt opet strepitumque Roma" 
la the green shadows and silent bowers of 
the lovely country, for which we are pant- 
ing as eagerly us the hunted deer for the 
cooling stream. 

No. 65. The suhsiding of the waters. 
T. Cole, — The name of uiis singular, but 
powerful piotuit^ teems to be, to a certain 
degree, a mUnomer : certainly it possesses 
none of the striking images of desolation 
and misery, which might have been sue- 
g<;sted by the subject The rocks are ad- 
mirably painted and the waters are good, 
but we cannot bring ourselves to reeard 
the whole as entirely agreeable to the hirh 
reputation possessed by Mr. Cole: the 
story is not well told, nor is the tout en^ 
9€nmc altogether natural, we like the 
views of tliis artist far better than his com- 
positions. 

No. 66. Portrait of Chibriel Ludlow, 
Esn. Lent by Dr. Ludlow. Painted by 
J, Copley^ in 1753. — A queer old picture, 
with which a singular circumstance is 
connected. The person by whom it was 
ex'^cuted having been the father of the 
•* celeb rated Ju liPwjCopley, no\\ I.orH I.ynd- 

hurst, and pi^e^^fcc^**.^^^^ • & » 

on the Woolsack of ^^^^^^^^^^ ,,, 

No. 67. Camilla, "At medm?^i* -^JJ^'l 
exultat amazon."— CamiUo Pro?^:r^^ 
^1. ii.648. , ^ „^ 

No. 69. Tlie Coliseum. Lent by H. 
McCracken, Esq.— We looked more than 
once at this picture without having ascer- 
tMned, to our perfect satisfaction, whether 
it was in truth an oil-painting or a mosaic, 
for the information of our readers we beg 
to assure them, that it is in reality what it 
profesees to lie, a painting I 

No. 69. Int-.rior. Lent by Mr. 01m- 
stead. Or. JfoHanci.— Clearly an original. 
«»id the dogs painted at no one but Morland 
couKl have done, in his happiest momenu. 

No. 70. Composition of Roman Monu- 
ments. L-jnt by Messrs. Nunns dk Co. 
JPantnt.— Very good, but somewhat cold 
in the tints. ' . , , ^ , . . 

No 71. Portrait of a Lady. Lent by 
Dr. Dering. Blaekhum. 

No. 72.lBoy aid Dog. Shegor.^V try 
near to being a beautiful thing; all that pre- 
vents it from being quite so, is the sky, 
which is ill colored and out of keepmg ; 
the dog is admirable, and the light falling 
on the boy's features, throuf^h the rent in 
the tattered hat, it prettily imagined, and 
eleverly managed. 



No. 73. Portrait of a Lady. Lent by 
Dr. Dering. 

No. 74. jBxpulsionfrom Paradise. Lent 
by Dr. Hosack. T. Co(e.~We doubt not 
that this picture has very warm admirert, 
and in truth it is a remarkable production $ 
its meriu are those of the painter, iu de- 
fects those of the subject It is in fact a 
view of the entrance to tlie Garden of 
Eden ; a lofty natural arch of rock occu- 

{)ies the centre of tlie piece, dividing a 
ovely, cloudless sky, and a region glowing 
with sunshine, and teeming with all the 
luxuriant proauctiont, which we can ima- 
gine to have lent their aids to the blessed- 
ness of Eden, on the one hand, — from a la- 
rid and muiicy canopy of storm and dark- 
ness s barren rocks, and black torrents on 
the other, illuminated only by the glate of 
die fiery 8word| which, though itseK un- 
seen, sends form a stream of crimson light, 
to reveal the horrors of the univene, at 
withering beneath the denunciation that 
had pronounced it accursed for the sake of 
Adam*s sin. This is all very fine, very 
poetical^ and very well painted 1 Never- 
theless It is not a good picture ! It is ut- 
terly impossible that a good picture could 
have been made of it ; as the simple fitct of 
its being all light on one, and all gloom on 
the other side of a definite line, must ne- 
cessarily give it a pie-bald appearance, 
destroy mg at once all harmony of effect, 
and au that reality, which charms the eye 
more than any other qualification, that can 
be given to the level canvas by a master's 
hand. We have seen very handsome men 
of color in our day, and still more very 
handsome whites, but we think no one 
could for a moment imagine that one indi- 
vidual could unite the tints of the iwo, di- 
vided by a perpendicular line through the 
r*N.»re of tlie nose, and yet no prcsei^-e the 
coinelinfSB of the two dif:linct animals. 
Something of this sort occurred to us as 
we gazed on tliis picture, ond we felt real 
sorrow tliat a gentleman, possessed of sueh 
Talents as Mr. Cole, and who might give 
iifr'!rn?Mieiitg to thousands of scenes in 
our vast comll'''y» ^^^^' l^^ownto few who 
can appreciat?iiei'"*>«^"ti»i'»»— el^ould de- 
vote his pencil to^fe^elineat'on of such 
fantastic combination^ •^■tl"*^ ^^ the 
picture which we noticed tffceye. After all, 
however well he may succcnhK^his pre- 
sent line, he can never be more" v^ the 
opinion of the world than wliat, \ve\';«* 
sure he, no less than we ourselvef, won 
consider it a degradation for Inm to I -. 
called, an imitator of ParuUmonium Mar- 
tin. 

No. 76. Landscape after Wilson. Sick- 
arcbon.— Labors under the same defect as 
No. 24, which we remarked above as be- 
ing exaggerated in the tone of its coloring. 

rio. fS, Scene on the Susquehannah ri- 
ver. J. C. Ward.^U not nearly so gowl 
as any of the cth«r wor^%« of this artist, 
although it is »ti.l an ahle and highly 
creditable performance. 

No. 77. The memorable escape of Gene- 
ral Putnam, when surprised by the forces 
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of Gtneral Try on, by plunging hii horie 
down the precipice b.1 Horseneck, which 
ha« BJncr tscen cullefl Putnam* i Leap. Ste 
Naiional Portrait Gcdkry, part il. A* L. 
De Hott. — Wq had l&U'ly oceasion to ajieok 
hi^^hl J of the talv^nts and performance of 
thii artiBli as ihown in portrailufe ; we re- 
%t€l much, that we cannot beitow any 
praii« up^^n thii attempt &t hietorieal 
painting-, lirael Putnam turely wa» not 
Kuch a. mere holydny looking soMler at 
he \n here repreiented, and unless he had 
ridden bet^r than the gentleman in blue 
and buff, this would have been no etcape 
either to man or beast 

No. 78. View of Brookland Pond, N. J. 
X C. ITord.— Very preUy and calm, and 
in every respect worthy of Mr. Ward, 
By the by we cannot but think that the 
asterisks prefixed to so many of this artisu' 
pieces, do not speak in the highest terms 
for the taste of the patrons of Fine Arts, in 
our eity^. His pictures would command a 
very high price in Europe, and surely, for 
the honor of America, we should not suf- 
fer it to be said, that all our best painters 
are compelled to flv from their native 
shores, from want of just encouragement. 



and although the monk ii a little tame, 
tile efTcct ofthe whole is very plcnsing. 

No. 67. Adoration of the infant Jesus. 
School qf Hubens. — A ifery beautiful old 
picture. It ii no eaiv taak to put a 
name to a work like this, but, were wm 
disponed to hazard a conjecture, we ihould 
say Diepcnback : but, be it by whom it 
may, it is an admirable work; and, beinx 
niiarked at for sale, dcietve* the notice « 
amateuri» 

Ko. es. Portfait of a Lady. P. W, 
Phiiiips. — AInioBt a very clever portrait | 
but the drawing of the hands, and the 
drapery is not as it should be. 

No. 89. Portrait of a Gentleman. A, L. 
De Hose. 

No. 90. Portrait of Rubens, fry him- 

No. 91. Portrait of President Edwards, 
from the oririnal picture. /?. Ptaie, 

No. 92. Portrait of a Gentleman. J. L. 
De Rot, 

No. 93. Portrait of a Gentleman. Jack' 
son. 

No. 94. Portrait of a Gentleman. F, JR, 
Spencer. 

No, 95. Landscape and Figures. Lent 



Two of ^ brightest stars in the Singiiah by Mr. Staples, d. AfofiofM^— Morland 
Academy are American painters; yet was an uncertain artist ; paru of this speci- 
while we rejoice to think that Newton and men are happy, paru below roedioeit^ ; il 



Leslie are sons of our soil, ought we not 
to mourn that a more liberal patronage is 
extended to them on a foreign shore, than 
they could hope to meet in ttie land of their 
biril 

No. 79. Portrait of a Gentleman, il. L, 
Denote, 

No. 80. Portrait of a Gentleman. J, 
OaunU. 

No. 81. Girl*s head, manner of Oreuxe, 
and a very poor manner it is too! 

No. 82. Flower piece. Lent hy Mr. 
Piurker. Old Matter, ^ 

No. 83. Juliet GFa«fi<t._Not a remark- 
ably good copy, from a beautiful engra- 
ving m the Keepsake. 

No. 84. The U. S. Ship F 
a view of the Bay of N^ 
71kom;Moi».--The ■hippij^^* ^illi 



is probabt^r genuine, but far from being a 
first rate picture. 

No. 97. Landscape and Cattle. Adrian 
VandeteUtc-'An excellent picture, by 
an excellent master. 

No. 9a Interior, Gamesters. Belonging 
to D. Coit, Esq. Os <fu2e.— A perfect gem, 
clearly original, and as good as Ostade • 
best ; and Oatade, if second, is only socond 



to Tenieri. 



l^J^?5-,l^Sa]^vesthatthe Catholic 



•old lsaak,»» »tid^ 



clo^ 



the book of •- 



TAom;Moi».--The ■hippi'^/** ^^^h able him to destroy ami 

well executed, and j^i^*^ «aan must wqq ThepWasi&res of the n 

masterly, but the ae^^stZL ine sounds, dtc. Ac. an 

and the wavcam,^ ™pict tliU when he tells u% that " 



hisboolK^^yj 



ihtf^ 



^r?5Jtu all X^^^^^^^^^^ 




2ae oonfesa, which mor^^*"^ ^ ^^^ ^*"P 
apartment of litftraturr ^^^y "i *? ^^ 



to find the 



title-page of a bookS^ ^*««^" 

•cnP««»«» of iu ftn^;.?.^ iUi accurate de- «•:_- -j;^;^;id to the 



womUIIi 
thatwer% 
liciam upon 



mouth 

Yinn> nupatcria WOrm ..jrw— — ^^^m, 

able him to destroy animals, jorr 

- • '»-- mor— ^ ^ 

are 

the 

with wonder alU Ao- 

hears, ha 

B in ▼< 

._ naturei'* 

thinks only 

them- 

TbB 0«JtTL«J»A» 

or PoLiTwraWi •n»l 






■'^'^^'^^'Z^SX.^^jl^:, *«whol«om. 
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clever ; the mauet ef Mmigb superb. No 
one could miitake the artieti bad it no name 
affixed to it ; though it hae not come down 
tau8 quite uninjured. 

No. 109. Portrait of a Clergyman. F, 
H. Spencer. — Extremely like. 

No. 110. Portrait of a Lady. F. R, 
Spencer, 

No. 111. Portrait ol a Gentleman. J, 
OaurUL 

No. 1 12> Portrait of a Gentleman. P. /?. 
Spencer, — Mr. Spencer ie certainly ex- 
tremely hiHPpy in catching a likenees. 

No. 113. Landscape and Cattle ; moon- 
Kght. Cbtwborou^A. — May be a copy^ 
luc certainly no original. Gainsborough 
aever painled such eattle as these. 

No. 114. A Dog, O. W, TwOnU,— 
The dog isTery much ouf of drawing. 

No. 116. Portrait of a Gentleman. O, 

Wi T\tibi!L — ^Possesses considerable merit. 

No. 116. Boy asleep. F. W. PhiUipe. 

No. 117. Portrait of an Artist. •/. W. Hope, 

No. 118. The Bird's NesU Gtoroiwit 

JPhiJrjreMk — Very much exaggeiated, and 

altcMrether bad. 

I^. 119. Portrait of Mr. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, a copy from the original picture. 
R, PeaU — Cloudy and very inferior to 
most of Mr. Peal*s works. 

No. 120. Portrait of a Gentleman. 
BincJcly. 

No. 121. Sampson Betrayed. Rvbene.' 
—Note pleasing picture. 

No. 122. Dublin Light-house. 7Tto», 
Titompson. — The greuping of this, like 
No. 48|i8 beau ti full and beCter painted than 
that The shipping and craft are exqui- 
sitely natural, but aUts ! the sea is still wiry, 
r No. 124. The Opening of the Sixth Seal. 
IKwabttf^d frcfm'4)Anby's celebrated pic- 
^the>foifsackV^t»liifcWe detest diese 
" No. 67. Camilla, *'At me8i»»!*^*^»D5»_o» 
exultat amozon."— CamtZ/o 
JE^, ii. 648. 

No. 68. Tlie Coliseum. Lent by 
McCraeken, Esq.— We looked more than 
once at this picture without having ascer- 
t^i|>ed, to our perfiect satisfaction, whether 
it was in truth an tfil-paiotiug or a mosaic, 
for the information of our readers we beg 
to assure them, tliat it is in reality what it 
professes to lie, a painting ! 

No. 69. Interior. Lent by Mr. 01m- 
stead. G, -.Vortanei.— Clearly an original, eent line, he can never be mun 
sf^id the dogs painted as no one but Morlana opinion of the world than what, 
coiiLi have done, in his happiest moments. *^ * .» . 

No. 70. Composition of Roman Monu- 
mcntf. Lent by Messrs. Nunns A Co. 
Pa»tni*.— Very good, but somewhat cold 
in the tints. 

No 71. Portrait of a Lady. Lent by 
Dr. Dering. lHackburn. 

No. 72. Boy and Dog. Skeget^.^Ytry 
near to being a beautiful thing; all that pre- 
vents it from being quite so, is the sky, 
which is ill colored and out of keeping ; 
the dog IS admirable, and the light falling 
on the Doy^s features, through the rent in 
the tattered hat, is prettily imagined, and 
eleverly managed. 



No. 142 to 163. Specimens of engra- 
vings for the National Portrait Gallery «f 
distinguished Americans. — We have spo- 
ken eH^where of this admirably gotten ii|» 
periodioal, and have much pleasure in 
again testifying to its beauty. Were all 
the engravings equal to tfaofte by Mr. Du- 
rand^ it would be the best work of its kind 
anyvhen i^ as it is^ it has few superiors. 
In conclusion, we have a few remarks 
to offer concerning the management of thia 
exhibition in general. That ft is highly 
honorable both to the conductors, and t» 
our city, no person can for a moment hesi" 
tate to admit; we are of opinion however 
that it might be rendered yet more so, and 
simply by a little more difficulty, • 
little more 9everi(jf perhaps, as re- 
gards the admission of pictures; there 
are doubtless many compositions, which 
would adorn any collection in the world, 
but there are also many which are applica- 
ble to no higher office than that of servinr 
for tavern signs ; and this should not be !> 
The academy are doing no fustice to them- 
selves, and no real kindness to the artists^ 
in admitting pictures to their exhibition^ 
whose utter worthlessness is self-evident. 
We know that this error arises from the 
most amiable feelings, but still it is an er- 
ror; and if anv of the rising painters, 
■- i>.ihose juvenile adinqueneiu are now ex- 
posed to the public eye, should ever attaift 
to eminence, they wul bitterly lament the 
mistaken benevolence, which permitted 
diem to exhibit, what better judgment 
would have made them conceal. We trust 
that, on future occasions, the venerabla 
president will exert his powerful discrimi- 
nation ; and he may rest assured, that hie 
motives will be hereafter fully appreciated 
by the very persons, whom present justice 
may call upon him to condemn. 
(dmcluded.) 

NilTTONAL ACADBMT OF DBSIOXr.— 

In our last we intimated, that there were a 

few morcr tctures which it was our inten- 

'inthe present number. Our 

,ver boss .been frustrated, by 

can appreciate^^tf ^J^>"<>?«^^0« ^ ^l"**} 
vote his pencil to*l>L:*»*nf«^on- ^^"^1 
fantastic^mbuiation»2:«>^^« subject with 
picture which we no— __ — --,^^^. ^^ 
Bowever well he roajflttccee^ll?*?' "^ ^^ 

- _LOf 

sure he, no less than we ourselves, 
consider it a degradation for him to W. 
called, an imitator of Paiufementum Mar- 
tin. 

No. 76. Landscape after Wilson. Rich- 
arcEson.— Labors under the same delect as 
No. 24, which we remarked above as be- 
ins: examrated in the tone of its coloring. 

rfo. 76. Scene on the Susquehannah ri- 
ver. J. C. Ward,^lm not nearly so good 
as any of the c the r works of this artist, 
although it is ttill an able and highly 
creditaole performance. 

No. 77. The memorable escape of Gene- 
ral Putnam, when sMrpriaedby the forces 
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<»«*«» to oui„uS"MdreLd!ieo^i„^ con^ven.al divinity Who uJathMbeu. 
«1 with horn. acquwi"mu^Bw of •?»» "lR««ly •"chaiited by the wng 
•iee* Mb tu iAol " HnSi i. J • *"™// ?' *« Hiberuian M n»trel-who that bM 
l»«ve.ev:rrhomJlywiu"f '"'''"« y""**" '"tened to the bewitchiDg melody of hiJ 
The itudy of l«nd«c«Di thoii<rK ~i...i. i ?• *"!"'•' ''**!" *" •>• =0"" votantari- 
•«1 to eWte the minuet' tf,?*„„^^" " ^^,^^8 ""PO" *^' "'How, to plunge him- 
tion of the beWie"of creat^ T^"?^" ""i'^^ ?* quagmire of polemic.1 Yet 
•0 eublime in it«lf, nor diLTit ™ni '' "'^'l" *^,!^' "><» now for the firet time, 

2LZl„?'^'1°..."'"«t..»nd the latter i. 



.., literature of sueh a eharactor 

prcjented in ihc ^^b of humor. 

„.„„^ ^^„ ,^^ , .. ConBigtently with our firrtdeterminalioB 

■carccly to be found ^h;2.^- ^^^^ " ^® **** '*<*' **«*'« ^^^^^ »ny «?"»»<>« " ^ ^c 
to be linented thim bWd^Vl, *l ""^'^ '^""^^^ ?i ^^ arguments used by the 
country like ours, immen^ «. J."" ^ "^"^ *"*^'- ^^^ **' ^« "* »' ^'^^V ^ ^^• 
given for splendS ^\\!t^^-^? *""** "^' J®^^^ <^° »*>«'» »!? *»t '^•X »PP»r to have 
Sie historiil i^°nter hZ P*»°^"«»» "»d been brought Forward In eirnesU The 
ment, except Xre such c^?/„T"™«*^- 'o"T*"? "» ^« dedication of the book, 
■enable safe. Anartist m^?K u* ''**" which will be sufficienUy explanatory of 
profound and alUjnti™eo£^",*7.^^'* * '** P"'PO»e; its scope we may describe 
nl world, and must be «wrf ^^i **** °?^ "^o*^ »' '«^ge .—"To the people of Ireland, 
its scenes in his mind. wIL u ™*"^ ***" defence of their ancient national &ith is 
down before the canval-^VVku®*" "* inscribed by their devoted servant, the edi- 
wbjecL Itisthe^^inn Jrl^"***"^' ^'of Capt. Rock's memoirs." We see 
heiustexpecrto^rwt?i^iL^^^^^^ therefore, that it is vindicatory of the te- 

therearcnumv in 51^^^ ^ "^^^^^ nets of the Church of Rome, and its aim is 

have the meari and ^ U^T'L'^^' i^*^ ^ P'°^« ^* ^«"* .^•^^ ?*y«*»® ^^^ 
the wtM, to foster it. ****"'^^» as well as entirely to the first bishop, St. Peter him- 



entirely I 
self. 

The ** Irish Gentleman" is supposed to 
be a young manat college, who has hither- 
to professed those teneU rather because 



the wtM, to foster it 

al^^*'^ P*>n'»ng, on the contrary will 

SioD^^^fSsoffC^!^'^*' *" ^« : ^o professed those teneU rather because 

^i way • 3 .lu ^v^^""*" ™iH tend they were those of his family, and because 

were to be wSh^rf th^T ^»"5,^e ««. it the religion itself waa persecuted, than 

be thrown into I;.««.^°'^®^'^*'*«^ could ^o^ any strong or very sincere convic- 

lately seen iniiS!?^/^ Portrait we have tion of its truth; and has hitherto main- 

ventory of *«'Ifc«^ ? *?i '^"ciioneer's in- tained his opinions as a point of honor, 

one acQuUitu'n^J Tn^^ eyes— /Zero, notwithstanding that he saw it was nw 

ty rep?esen^ t^^'3''- causing the par- favorable to worldly advantage, nor b 

"mt L.ifi^''''""".- ly respected in the most elevated r 

For what you^i^e Tbm* °°' ^^'^ "^ "^^^" 

And least vio^Siin nf^"" -malJest part, 

■peak, the U^ f« ^/"^ ^^^^ the mouth to 
and eatisfactift "*'^»fc^n « 



1:>ecau8e he might bp dtemcd i ^rce 
•elfish in abjuring it when unuer a 
"But tl-e utjwB arrives that the Cathc 

Wi\t HwSr IMM tMt^fmKih haa 
Ejected Win "old lsaak,» and is 



Tbavsls ft ^ll ma*,. 
in search o*-^« all iSuEr^ l»tin . 



i»r*/ - ■ ""*i^ti y/" * "ere ©,re few 7 — p- 

* j^iptioii of tta _ ^1 *iot an accurate de- 
JTomW ^ ^«i foT tor^*^''^ti X aW.ou|h well 
jL-f WCi%4e tt^r**iy mi auihor'slame, if 

"^ \^nceivfc tKi.» *?^ ^ present mitance, 
we conceive thf^^ the natuVa) history, A*., 



I^iectaattrm "om isaan,- »»«'»<^^ 
Place in tbe mouth or the book of • ^fc 
\irho impales a worm upon his hookjl»«P^ 
%h\e him to destroy animals, /<^^ V*"^Tr • 
- " of toe morning, the ■oo*^ 

;. dc4). are all very well, *jjt 



%.blc him 
The pl«a-— ^ 
' sounds, &c. 



phites with 
insect tril 



inir sounas, ««. «^. **^^* '*"/ -" 

wEen he tells u* that " the angjg^ 

nhiteswith ^nderaJl tte «OTi 

, le hears, he lees^ hft 



mtniDg IS made in vain, kd 
natwn tip to nature's Ood^" 

fudgei'^^he thinks only nf hi0 
wiujsi engaged in it, and co 
only his ezploiu when he has 

Thb Gbntlbmaw AH© LADY»a JMi#. * 
OP PoLiTBHBaa, and pf^pt^tf of &tgmm* 
ment, dedicated to the youth of both MM 
byMad'e. Cclnart. l2mo.jpp.2l4jWim-. -i^, 
ton. Allen and Tickimr, 1833.--WhiJIJf 



ton. Alien ana hckwi^, *cn»*---» 

the translator of this litUe manual ^MUW^ 
the wholesome fear of another Mrs. Trol- 
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by St Peiey's Cfauich, ftnd Peter toOj this taking up Che eh&racter of a polemte, ■till 

much turprieeth me." casta 

Hcutlly has he recovered from'the ehoeki "a longing, lingering look behind" 

before he diacovers that the doctrine of the into the region of poetry vhere erat he 

real preaencci the belief in tradition, the re- ahone. and breaka out into an occaaional 

apect for relica, ate all of origin cjuite aa parapnraae or two, which *'hefounduxa 

remote, aathat of the office which haa lady' a album/' 

lately ao atartled htm. Theae things per' The arguments are intended to be con' 

plez and diatreaa him, and he ia determin- elusive, but ao thick doea he plant them, 

ed to aeek further^but the further he goea and ao rapidly doea he puraue them, that 

the more he becomea entangled in the without either giving htmaelf time, or his 

meahea of Romaniam, and preaently finda readera aatiafaction on that head, he travels 

out that the primitive Chriatiana had their on from pointto point, atriking rightond left, 

weekly fasts, and had contrived to find out cutting and maiming with all me force he 

from scripture, that alms^deeda, and other can collect, like a Blalajr running a tnuek* 
good wofka, were beneficial to aalvation. The whole work is ingenioua and dts- 

in this manner the younff man proceeds, plays considerable reaearcn, butof the gene- 

at tytry atep miaking a fresn discovery c4 ral effect we do not feel called upon to de- 

Uie antiquity and consistency of the Ro- liver our opinion. We subjoin one or two 

mish Church, with the belief and ritual specimens ofthe poetry, both as being good 

of the early Christians. He still, however, in themselvea, and aa being aomethinc new, 

expects that he ahall preaently arrive at from a lyre to which all have listened with 

something, which will confirm him in his delight 
wished for ftiith — but he continues, as he 

advances, to fall in with fresh proofs that ST. BASIL TO A FALLEN VIROIN. 
die religion he is about to reject, is that of R^naember now that virgin choir 
the true Chriatiaii Church--that all ita y,^ ^^^^ j^ee. lost o^ne, aa thou art, 

ntea and ceremonies exiated from the be- before the world'a profane deaire 

Recall their looka, ao brightly calm, 
Around the lighted ahnne at even, 

When, mingling in the veaper psalm, 
Thy spirit seem'd to sign for heav*n. 

Remember, too, the tranquil sliep 

would 



That o'er thy lonely pillow slol 



fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were, 
that the people of that period carried their 
devotions, and their regard for those cere- 
monies too far, and by such means gave a 
handle to its enemies. 

Not yet baffled, although he has now 
fallen in with what he deems sufficient au- 
thorities for all the ritual of the Romish ^ 

Church ; and although lie has consulted all While thou hast pn^'^ that 

the fethers down to the close of the fifth keep 

century, he pursues hia auidiea with an ar- Prom every harm thy virgin soul. 

exultat amazon."— CamtKo Proa^r^^ And Temperance stood smiling on ; 
"*'iJ*"<» ®«rii« rAi!«.uin Lent bv H wJ^* maiden step» the seemly drees, 

it was in truth an oil-paintuig or a mosaic, can apprcciaie^^^eneae too, 
for the information of our readera we beg 
to aaaure them, that it ia in reality what it 
profeaees to »>c, o painting ! 

No. 69. Int-jrior. Lent by Mk Olm- 
Btead. (r. Afortanrf.— Clearly an original. 
«nd the doga painted aa no one but Morland 



vote hia pencil tou-^^^j mww. 
fantaatic combiuationrW*^ hue 
picture which we noUdeoMi^jt now? 
nowever well he may aucceco^ 
sent line, he can never be mon 
opinion of die world than what, \ve^ 



cotiLl have done, in hia happieat momenta, aiire he, no leaathan we ouraclvea, wou^ 

No 70. Composition of Roman Menu- consider it a degradation for him to l *. 

menii. Lent by Measra. Nunna A Co. called,animiiatorof Pondcmoaium Jfar- 

Paatni.— Very good, but somewhat cold tin, 
in the tinte. 



No 71. Portrait of a Lady, 
Dr. Dering. Blackburn, 



No. n.l^y and Dog. Skegor,^ytry 
■ " '-*^inK;alIt 



No. 75. Landacape after Wileon. Rich- 

Lent by arcbon.— Labora under the aame defect as 

No. 24, which we remarked above as be- 



\, 



Iff exaggerated in the tone of its coloring. 



nearto being a beautiful thing; alTthat pre- No. 76. Scene on the Susquehannah ri- 

venta it from being quite so, is the sky, ver. J, C. Ward.-lB not nearly ao good 

which ia ill colored and out of keeping; aa any of the ether worlds of thia artoat, 

thcdogi8aamirable,andthe light falling although it ia »iill an able and highly 

on the boy' a featurea, through the rent in creditable performance, 

the tattered hat, ia prettily imagined, and No. 77. The memorable eacape of Oene- 

eleverly managed. ral Putnam, when snrpnsed by the forcea 
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bere mtatioaed, ii to far from embracing 
the essay on angling, that they are actu- 
ally in two distinct parts, either of which, 
might he pubUshad separately, and in faet 
have no relation to each other as a com- 
mon work. 

This weight off our conscience, we are 
enabled to go on in better humor, and as- 
sert that the first part of the woiic is ** as 
pretty a piece of Ichthyology^ as any in" 
The Union, and contains besides much 
useful information. 

. The author commences with a brief but 
very judteious consideration of the import 
tance of the fisheries, and shows himself to 
be no cintemptible economist, either poU- 
tical or social. He then attacks his sub- 
ject scientifically by going into the sub- 
ject of the general anatomy and physiology 
•f fishes ; after which be enters upon the 
detail of the various kinds which are found 
in the district included in his title-page. 
In his classification, he seems to approve 
Linnsus and Cuvier, particularly the lafr> 
ter, whom he appears to hold in very 
high esteem. He nas carefully examined 
good authority, to confirm his own opi- 
nions, and has given his descriptions in a 
spirited and we think a correct manner : 
frequently illustrating the work with wood 
cuu of fishes, very well executed. The 
whole forms an useful as well as enter- 
taining account of the fishes of Massachu- 
setts. 

In the second part, we are to view Dr. 

Smith as a New Enghtnd Isaak Walton. 

Though not quite so facatious nor so grt' 

garimu in his habiu as the last named ve- 

rperfect woman's form and face, teran of the angle, our author seems to be 

That steals, like light, into ma&'s heart. „ deeply imbued with the love of the 

sport, and can occasionally launch out a 

;[uiet witticism in his progress. To the 
over of angling we are persuaded that his 
remarks and instructions will prove accep- 
table. 

And here we would close our own re- 
marks, were it not that we feel called 



** Behold,'* thou say* St, " my gown is plain, 

M]r sandals are of texture rude ; 
Is this like one whose heart is vain? 

Like one who dresses to be woo*d 7" 
Deceive not thus, young maid, thy heart. 

For €eir nsore oft in simple ffown 
Ooth beau^ plaT the tempter's part, 

tkam in brocades of rich renown. 
And homeliest garb hath oft been found, 

Whan typed and moulded to the shape, 
To deal such shafts of mischief round 

As wisosi moA can scarce escape. 

She sleepa among the pure and blest, 

But here, upon tier tomb, I swear, 
Tha^ while a spirit thrills this breast. 

Her ^Mirth shall be mQBember»d there. 
My tongue shall never hope to charm. 

Unless it breathes Blesifla's name ; 
My fancy ne'er shall ebine so warm, 

Aa when it lightt Blesilla's fame. 
On her, where'er my pages fly, 

My pages still ohall life confer. 
And every wise and brilliant eye 

That studies me, shall weep for her ; 
For her the widow's tears dtall Call, 

In sympathy of wedded love ; 
And her shali lk»ly maMens call 

The brightest of their sainu above. 
Throughout all time, the priest, the sagei 

The cloister'd nun. the nermk hoary. 
Shall read, and rea<Ung bless the page 

That wafu Blesilla's name to gUNry. 

There shines aft all-pervading grace, 

A charm, diffused through every part 
Of perfect woman's form and fac^ 



Her look is to his eyes a beam 

Of loveliness that never sets ; 
Her voice into his ear a dream 

Of melody it ne'er forgets : 
Alike in motion or rvpose. 

Awake or slumbermg, sure to win. 
Her formj a vase transparent, shows 

The spirit's light enshrinea within. 

Ner charming only when she talks. 
Her very snence speaks and shines ; 

Love gilds her pathway when she walks, 
And lights her couch when she reclines. 

Let her in 8hort,*do what she will, 
'Tis something for which man must woo 
her; 

Sojpowerful is that magnet still 
Which draws all souls and senses to her. 



N^TtTBAL HiSTOBT O^ TBB FlSVBS OT 

Massacbusbtts, tmbracing a practical 
essay on angling, by Jerome C. Smith, 
M. D. Bvow pp. 399. Boston. Allen 
and Tieknor, 1833.~Tberc are few things 
ve confess, wlUch more annoy us in the 
department of literature, than to find the 
title-page of a book, not an accurate de- 
seription of its contenis ; although well 
wowd ft be. for many an author's fame, if 
that were ne most ssMsre part of the en- 
tioism upon it. In me present instance, 
we conceive that the natural history, Ac., 



were it 
upon to protest against a piece of mawk- 
ish morality with which the book ends. 
It is of the same strain, which has been 
objected to in "old. Isaak," and is out of 
place in the mouth or the book of a man 
who impales a worm upon his hook, to en- 
able him to destroy animals, for tpcrt. — 
The pleasttxes of the morning, the sooth- 
ine sounds, Ac. dbc. are all very well, but 
when he tells us that ** the angler contem- 
plates with wonder all the aterets si the 
msect tribe, lie hears, he sees, he feels, 
that nothing is awde in vain, he looks 
from nature up to nature's God."— we 
sav "fudge,"— he thinks only of his sport 
whilst engaged in it, and contemplates 
only his exploiu when he has performed 
them. 

Thb Obbtlbmam AMD Lady's Book 
OP PoLiTBifBss, and pr6priety of deport- 
ment, dedicated to the youth of both sexes, 
byMad'e. Celnart l2mo.pp. 2U. Bos- 
ton. Allen and Tickmr, 1833.— Whether 
the translator of this little manual hashed 
the wholesome fear of another Mrs. Trol- 
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lope, or be impresaed with the noiion that 
our fair countrywomen, aye. and country- 
men too. would be the better tor having their 
eztemaiB furbished up, we care not to 
guesi ; but be the cauie whMt it may, we 
are glad to see so useful a work in the drtn 
of our language; and so compact, whilst it 
is comprehensive, that it is within every 
one's reach, both in regard to price and 
•ize. 

The book of politeness is decidedly 
French, but this will hardly cause a dimi- 
nution of iu value, when we recollect that 
Franeehas for ages been considered the 
most polished country in the world, and 
"P iuage du monde'' may be very fieurly 
considered as synonymous with P uaage 
de Parit, Many or its precepu are also 
addressed to persons of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, and relate to Roman Catholic 
customs and manners. So far they are 
particular, but we would be far from 
wishing tnem to be kept back ; on the con- 
trary, they give the work the air of a con- 
nected series, and do not detract from the 
general utility of the design. 

The authoress begins by showing the ad- 
vantaget of good breeding, to society in 
general, by keeping all within due bounds, 
and generating a mutual desire to oblige as 
well as to be ooliged, by imputing a charm 
to conversaUon and action through the 
mode in which either is conducted, and by 
adding respect to the whole circle by 
means of that polite addresa which ele- 
vates both the speaker ana the hearer 
above the ordinary level of the multitude. 

She then proceeds to particulars, and 
points out the most approved deportment 
m the various relations between the seve- 
ral members of the community. Her 
instructions are contained underthe follow- 
ing heads, and are delivered with a con- 
ciseness and perspicuity that greatly re- 
commend them. Propriety of conduct, in 
relij^ious duties^ in domestic relations, .in 
business, in social relations, of carriage of 
body, physical proprieties, moral obser- 
vances in conversation, epistolary composi- 
Cian, propriety in relation to pleasures, du- 
ties of hospitality, proprieties under vari- 
ous circumstances, such al marriage, 
baptism, towards the sick, infirm, poor, un- 
fortunate, and at funerals and mourning. 

Many of the details of this little book 
■say, al first view, appear trifling, but the 
whole constitutes that body of politeness so 
essential to the well-being of society. 

The authoress has summed iu> the con- 
tents of her work in the principle or basis 
upon which we are to understand it has 
been built, and with which we heartily co- 
incide. 

She thus concludes: — "As the intel- 
lectual Madame Lambert has said, 'Polite- 
ness is the desir« of pleasing those with 
whom me are obliged to live, and in a man- 
ner causing all around us to be satisfied 
with us; superiors, with our respect; 
ei^als, with our esteem, and inferiors, 
with our kindness.' " 

We sincerely commend this little woik 



to the attention of the young, for whom it 
has been chiefly composed, though its pre- 
cepts may be generally acted upon by all 
ages and classes, with advantage to the 
community. It is very neatly printed and 
altogether well got up. 

Thx sovbcbs or hbalth ako niaBAsa, 
in communitiet, or elementary views of 

SI^gieTUf illustrating its imjportauoe to Is- 
'slfttors, dbc. By Henry Belinaye, Esq. 
3rg. Ext to H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Kent, 12mo. pp.160. Boston. Allen and 
Tickoor, 1833.~Under the term "Hysid- 
ne" are classed all those points of medical 
economy which regard the purity of the 
air, the habiu of the body, and aven of the 
mind, the dress, the amusements» the food, 
tlie state of the streets, all in fact as the 
author of ^e above work himself states 
" that includes the springM of ^alth, and 
the sources of disease in communities.," — 
And tliese are points to which legislative 
assemblies, ana public bodies^ in populous 
cities, cannot too soon nor too strongly have 
their attention called. The American edi- 
tor of the work, has judiciously pointed 
out peculiar advantages to ounelves in tha 
consideration of this scienoe^ — such as^ 
"the selection of healthy sites tor citie%" in 
which are included not only their poaitioa 
with respect to elevation, but also to the na* 
ture of the soiL the natural production^ 
the heat of the climate, the condition of tho 
atmosphere. 

The present is onlv the first part, of a 
subject which.tlie author intends to expand. 
The principal subjects on which it treats 
in the volume before us^ are as follows i^- 
an introduction, iu which he briefly enforces 
the advantages of the study ! — The subser- 
viency of man to physical influences, — 
the laws of propagation, — emanation, in- 
cluding friction, heat, elasticity, moisture^ 
&C. — Effluvia, including that irom decom- 
position, vegetation, deaB bodies, dbc. — and 
civilisation, or the consequences to the ge- 
neral health arising from the state of so- 
ciety. 

From the small number of pagea of 
which the book consists, it is evident that 
Mr. Bellinaye has treated very briefly of 
these subjects, but he has deserved the 
character of a concise and terse writer, far 
he has contrived to throw a great fund of 
information into a small compass. Tliere 
is likewise a liveliness in the etyle, and a 
number of instances illustrative of his doe- 
trine, which give a cheerful air to the book 
and make it much more attractive, even to 
aeneral readers,* than such a title would 
lead them to expect. 

For our part, we look earnestly for the 
conthkuation, being persuaded that here is 
a most important part both of medical sci- 
ence, and of political regulation, brought to 
the public notice, and that whether we con- 
sider ourselves merely as members or 
heads of families, or as connected with the 
well being of the state in which we reside, 
the subject of this book is deserving ot 
most serious attention, and the author, of 
our hearty thanks. 
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